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[Extract  from  act  of  Congress  of  June  IH,  1B9S,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Oommlsslon  and 

showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.} 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  l^islation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laboier,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Industbial  Commission, 

Decerriher  5, 1901. 
To  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  ti'ansmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Cc>niinission,  a  report  relating  to  Agriculture  and  to  Taxation,  espe- 
cially as  regards  corporations,  prepared  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  18, 1898.  The  testimony  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  is  included  in  Volume  X  of  the  Conmiission's 
reports.  This  volume  consists  of  special  investigations  and  summaries 
of  existing  laws  and  court  decisions. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the 
subjects  covered  by  this  volume  will  be  presented  in  its  Final  Report 
to  Congress. 

Respectfully,  Albert  Clarke,  Chmrman. 
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PART  I. 


FICTITIOUS  DEALINGS  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TESTIMONY  TAKEN  BY  COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS, 
AND  OF  DEBATES  IN  BOTH  HOUSES  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 


Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commission  by  Habvey  M.  Friend. 


To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  dated  June  10, 1899,  appoint- 
ing me  an  '* expert  agent"  to  make  a  digest  of  certain  bills  of  the  Fifty-second 
Congress,  together  with  amendments  adopted  and  proposed,  and  certain  testimony 
taken  by  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  that  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
"fictitious  dealings  in  agricultural  products,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
foUoifnng  report: 

The  subject-matter  under  consideration  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
agricultural,  miUing,  and  some  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Fifty-second 
Con^^ess,  but  until  that  Coogress  no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  enact 
general  legislation  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  suppress  such  dealings. 
The  continuous  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  products  generally,  and  especially  of 
some  of  the  leading  staples,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  during  practically 
the  entire  XMriod  of  about  20  years,  commencing  in  the  early  seventies,  had 
caused  great  disaster  in  many  quarters,  and  had  given  rise  to  a  belief,  pretty 
generallv  prevailing  among  the  producers  of  the  country,  that  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  this  general  depression  in  the  prices  of  their  products  was  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  dealing  in  *' options  "and  '*  futures"  on  the  boards  of  trade  of 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  and  some  other  cities  ^here  such  dealings 
were  carried  on  to  a  lesser  extent. 

It  was  claimed  that,  regardless  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  prices  of 
all  the  products  of  the  farm  which  were  dealt  in  on  these  boards  of  trade  were 
fixed  absolutely  by  manipulations  in  the  interest  of  the  speculators  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  producers,  and  that  such  lowering  of  the  prices  of  those  products 
had  a  necessary  tendency  to  depress  the  prices  of  all  other  products  of  the  farm. 
This  line  of  argument  carried  one  step  farther  logically  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  same  cause  was  the  predominant  one  in  lowering  the  price  of  land  during  the 
same  period. 

It  was  further  contended  that  this  practice  of  fictitious  dealing  in  agricultural 
products  had  ruined  the  market  for  actual  products  of  the  soil  by  diverting  large 
Bums  of  money  from  the  channels  of  legitimate  trade  and  business  to  the  baser 
uses  of  purely  gaming  transactions,  and  it  was  asserted  with  much  vigor  and 
emphasis  that  such  practices  were  undermining  the  morality  of  the  country,  were 
nuudnjg^  gamblers  out  of  the  men  of  business,  were  the  fruitful  causes  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  failures  in  business,  embezzlements,  and  other  large  financial 
crimes,  and  were  a  serious  menace  to  the  State. 

Petitions  had  gone  up  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in  which  such  transac- 
tions  were  carried  on  praying  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prohibit  them,  and  Illinois, 
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at  least,  had  alreadjr  passed  a  pretty  stringent  statute  to  that  end,  which,  it  was 
apparent,  had  had  litue,  if  any,  effect  toward  accomplishing  the  desired  resnlt. 
Tne  snbject-matter  was  believed  by  the  opponents  of  '*  options  "  and  *'  futures  "  to 
be  too  vast  ana  too  closely  interwoven  with  the  general  business  interests  of  the 
whole  countrv  for  the  States  in  their  individual  capacity  to  saccessfully  grapple 
with  it,  and  the  sentiment  in  certain  quarterb  that  these  ''  options  "  and  **  futures  *' 
dealings  on  the  boards  of  trade  were  fraught  with  nothing  out  evil  to  the  produc- 
ing classes  was  very  strong.  Hence,  it  was,  that  appeals  had  begun  to  come  up 
to  Congress  for  a  general  statute  to  suppress  those  dealings.  A  bill  had  been 
introduced  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  by  Representative  Butterworth,  of  Ohio, 
which  sought  to  accomplish  this  result  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Gheneral  Government,  but  nothing  had  come  of  it. 

The  Question  was  thus  ripe  for  consideration  when  the  Fifty-second  Congress 
assembled  in  regular  session  in  December,  1891 .  Both  Houses  were  at  once  deluged 
with  petitions  and  memorials  from  private  citizens,  agricultural  associations,  and 
many  other  bodies  interested  in  the  subject,  including  memorials  from  the  legis- 
latures of  some  of  the  States,  the  majority  of  them  asking  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
the  Butterworth  bill.  The  memorials  of  the  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, banking  and  other  kindred  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  were,  as  a 
rule,  opposed  to  such  legislation. 

Bythe  middle  of  February,  1892,  5  '*  anti-option  "  bills  had  been  introduced  in 
the  House,  and  3  in  the  Senate.  The  several  House  bills  were  numbered  394,  479, 
2699,  3870,  and  6012,  and  were  introduced  by  Messrs.  Brosius,  Wise,  Hatch,  Alex- 
ander, and  Hatch  (by  request),  respectively.  All  of  them  sought  to  suppress 
*' fictitious  dealings  in  agricultural  products*'  on  the  boards  of  trade  by  taxing 
them  out  of  existence. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Washburn  introduced  2  bills,  numbered  685  and  1757,  respec- 
tively, drawn  on  substantially  the  same  lines,  and  Mr.  Peffer  introduced  a  bill,  lio. 
1268,  which  declared  such  dealings  impediments  of  interstate  commerce  and  felo- 
nies punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
2  years  or  more  than  10,  the  U.  S.  district  courts  being  given  jurisdiction  over  such 
offenses. 

The  House  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  almost 
immediatelv  began  a  series  of  hearings  lasting  from  February  3  until  February  16, 
at  which  a  large  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  both  for  and  against  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  testimony  was,  of  necessity,  almost  wholly  of  an  expert  nature. 
The  witnesses  were  asked  to  state  their  views  at  length  on  the  general  subject  and 
to  mi^e  suggestions  as  to  whether  legislation  was  necessary  in  the  premises;  and 
if  so,  to  state  what,  in  their  opinion,  such  legislation  should  be.  An  abstract  or 
digest  of  l^e  material  portions  of  that  testimony  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  solicited  correspondence  from  persons,  associa- 
tions, organizations,  and  others  interested  and  conversant  with  the  general  subject- 
matter  under  investigation  and  received  a  number  of  replies,  most  of  which  were 
printed  along  with  the  testimony. 

The  substance  of  those  replies  was  substantially  to  the  same  effect  as  the  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  committee,  those  favoring  the  bill  doing  so  on  practically 
the  same  grounds  as  did  those  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  the  same 
being  true  in  respect  of  those  opposmg  the  proposed  measure.  It  is  not  deemed 
essential  therefore  to  make  a  separate  digest  thereof. 

On  the  4th  of  Apnl,  1892,  the  committee  reported  a  bill  (H.  R.  7845),  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bills  formerly  introduced.  The  report  of  the  committee  (No.  969, 
B4ftv-second  Congress,  first  session),  set  out  the  olnects  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law,  explained  in  detail  the  several  sections  of 
the  bill,  and  arg^ued  strenuously  in  support  of  it,  quoting  liberally  from  newspa- 
pers and  other  sources  that  favored  legislation  of  the  character  proposed. 

The  title  of  the  new  bill  was:  **A  bill  defining  *  options'  and  '  futures,'  imposinff 
special  taxes  on  dealers  therein,  and  requiring  such  dealers  and  persons  engaged 
in  selling  certain  products  to  obtain  license,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  objects  sought  by  the  proposed  legislation  were  stated  by  the  committee  to 
be  as  follows: 

"First.  To  obtain  revenue. 

'*  Second.  To  relieve  the  producer  of  the  destructive  competition  to  which  he  is 
now  subjected  by  the  offering,  upon  the  exchanges,  of  illimitable  quantities  of 
fiat  or  fictitious  products  by  those  who  do  not  own  and  have  not  acquired  the  right 
to  the  future  possession  of  the  articles  which  they  pretend  to  offer  and  sell. 

''  Third.  To  restore  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  free  action  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  *  short  selling, '  which  practice  has  of  recent 
years  become  the  one  mode  of  determining  the  price  of  such  ag^ricultural  staples 
as  can  be  graded,  while  the  ordinary  methods  of  commerce  are  found  to  suffice  for 
those  which  can  not.    By  the  practice  of  *  short  selling,'  now  so  common  upon  the 
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ezchangeB,  where  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  grain  ^own  is  marketed,  prices 
are  determined  for  the  entire  product  and  often  months  in  advance  of  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  (this  is  esx>ecially  true  of  the  staple  product  of  the  Southern  planta- 
tions), thus  despoiling  the  farmer  and  planter  of  that  voice  in  fixing  the  price  to 
be  received  for  the  product  of  his  labor  and  capital  which  is  accorded  to  other 
producers. 

**  Fourth.  That  market  quotations,  now  made  by  the  limitless  offers  of  fiat 
products  by  the  *  short  sellers/  regardless  of  the  value  of  or  the  volume  of  actual 
product  in  existence ,  may  again  be  determined  by  the  offering  of  real  product  by 
the  owners  thereof  or  by  those  who  have  acquired  from  such  owner  the  right  to 
the  future  possession  of  the  articles  offered,  and  thereby  to  limit  to  the  amount 
actually  existent  the  offerings  of  the  staple  products  of  the  farm. 

*'  Fifth.  To  prevent  the  overloading  of  domestic  markets  and  the  breaking  down 
of  prices  of  farm  products  b^  'short  sales'  made  by  foreign  merchants  for  the 

Surpose  of  insuring  them  against  possible  loss  on  purchases  of  Indian,  Egyptian, 
outh  American,  Australian,  and  Russian  produce,  wherebv  the  American  farmer 
and  planters  are  made  underwriters  of  the  commercial  risks  of  the  European,  by 
whom  no  bonus  or  premium  is  paid  for  assuming  insurance  risks  that  destroy 
much  of  the  value  of  onr  products. 

*'  Sixth.  That  by  restoring  the  functions  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  now 
inoperative  by  reason  of  the  limitless  offers  of  the  '  shorVseller,*  a  measure  of 
relief  will  be  given  and  prosperity  partially  restored  to  that  great  class  constituting 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  our  population  who  inhabit  the  farms,  and  whose  lacking 
prosperitv,  your  committee  believe,  is  due,  in  no  considerable  part,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  '  snort  selling,'  whereby  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farm  have  been 
determined  and  fix^,  during  recent  years,  at  an  unremunerative  level. 

*' Seventh.  To  restore  to  the  producer  an  honest  market  and  such  prices  as  will 
follow  the  unfettered  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  which  tiie  com- 
mittee believe  will  be  sufficientlv  remunerative  to  restore,  in  part,  the  power  of 
the  farmer  and  planter  to  purchase  the  product  of  for^e,  factory,  and  mill,  and 
thus  bring  prosperity  to  the  artisan,  manufacturer,  distributer,  and  transporter." 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  defined  '^options"  as  *^any  contract  or  agreement 
whereby  a  party  thereto,  or  any  party  for  whom  or  in  whose  behalf  such  contract 
or  aiarreement  is  made,  acquires  the  right  or  privilege,  but  is  not  thereby  obligated, 
to  deliver  to  another  or  others,  at  a  future  time  or  within  a  designated  period, 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  8,"  those  articles  being  the  following: 

*'  Raw  or  unmanufactured  cotton,  hops,  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grass 
seeds,  flaxseed,  pork,  lard,  bacon,  and  other  edible  product  of  swine." 

The  second  section  defined  **  futures "  as  **  any  contract  or  agreement  whereby 
a  x>arty  contracts  or  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  to  another  or  others,  at  a  future 
time  or  within  a  designated  period,  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  3  of 
the  act,  when  at  the  time  of  making  such  contract  or  agreement  the  party  so  con- 
tracting or  agreeing  to  sell  and  make  such  delivery,  or  the  party  for  whom  he  acts 
as  agent,  broker,  or  employee  in  making  such  contract  or  agreement,  is  not  the 
owner  of  the  article  or  articles  so  contracted  or  agreed  to  be  sold  and  delivered,  or 
has  not  theretofore  acquired  by  purchase,  and  is  not  then  entitled  to  the  right  to 
the  future  possession  of  such  article  or  articles  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  contract 
of  agreement  for  the  sale  and  future  delivery  thereof  previously  made  by  the 
owner  thereof." 

It  was  provided,  however,  that  the  act  should  not  apply  to  contracts  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  municipal  authorities,  nor  to  contracts  made  by  any  farmer  or 
planter  for  the  future  delivery  of  the  products  of  the  land,  either  grown  or  grow- 
ing, nor  to  any  contracts  to  furnish  any  farmer  or  planter  with  any  of  the  articles 
named  in  the  bill  which  he  might  require  for  food,  for^e,  or  seed. 

Section  4  defined  a  dealer  in  * 'options"  as  follows :  **Everv  person,  asssociation, 
copartnership,  or  corporation  who  shall,  in  their  own  behalf  or  as  £^ent,  broker, 
or  employee  of  another  or  others,  deal  in  'options '  or  make  any  options  contract 
or  agreement,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  or  make  any  transfer  or  assignment  of 
any  such  *  futures'  ('options'  meant)  contract  or  agreement;"  and  a  dealer  in 
''futures"  was  defined  in  the  same  language,  except  in  this  definition  ttte  word 
"futures"  was  used  instead  of  "options"  m  the  definition  of  the  former  class 
of  dealers. 

This  section  then  provided  that  such  dealers  should  pav  an  annual  license  fee  of 
$1,000,  and  also  pay  a  tax  of  5  cents  on  each  pound  of  cotton,  hops,  pork,  lard, 
bacon,  and  other  edible  product  of  swine,  and  20  cents  a  bushel  on  each  bushel  of 
the  other  articles  named  in  section  3  which  were  the  subject  of  any  "options"  or 
"futures"  contract  which  he,  as  vendor  or  assignor,  should  make,  transfer,  or 
assign,  either  in  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  others. 

Section  5  required  every  dealer  in  ''  options  "  or  "futures  "  to  apply,  in  form  and 
manner  prescribed,  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  his  license  and  pay  the 
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fee  of  $1,000,  and  at  the  same  time  to  execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $40,000,  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  provided  m  section  4  and  his  compliance  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  Tnis  section  further  provided  that  such  dealer  should  not 
transact  any  business  in  '*  options'*  or  '^futures,"  while  any  of  the  taxes  provided 
in  section  4  remained  unpaid,  although  he  might  have  a  license  in  his  possession 
to  do  such  business. 

Section  6  required  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  to  keep  a  register  subj^t  to 
personal  inspection,  in  which  should  be  recorded  ali  applications  for  license  under 
the  act  and  a  statement  as  to  whether  a  license  had  been  issued  thereon. 

Section  7  provided  that  all  ''options  "  and  ''  futures  "  contracts  and  agreements, 
and  all  transfers  and  assignments  thereof,  should  be  in  writing  and  signed  in  dupli- 
cate, and  state  the  time  at  which  they  would  expire  or  mature. 

Section  8  required  every  dealer  in* 'options  or  "futures"  to  keep  a  book  in 
which  should  be  recorded  the  date  of  any  "options"  or  "futures"  contract  made 
by  him;  the  names  of  the  parties  thereto,  whether  they  appeared  as  vendor  or 
vendee;  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  articles  agreed  to  be  sold;  the  contract  time  of 
delivery;  and  if  there  should  be  a  transfer  or  assignment  of  the  contract,  the  name 
of  the  assignee  and  assignor;  wMch  book  was  at  all  times  to  be  open  to  inspection 
by  the  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department 

Section  9  required  dealers  in  "  options  "  and  *  *  futures  "  to  make  weekly  reports  to 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  items  required  by 
section  8  to  be  recorded,  and  thereupon  pay  the  taxes  provided  in  section  4  upon 
the  business  transacted  in  the  preceding  week. 

The  collector  was  tiien  required  to  enter  such  report  in  a  public  register,  and 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  Conmiissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  business 
transacted  in  this  line. 

Section  10  imposed  a  penalty  of  $20,000  fine,  or  imprisonment  from  six  months  to 
ten  years,  or  both,  upon  dealers  in  "options"  or  "  futures,"  for  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  respect  of  the  license  fee,  or  taxes,  or  for  making 
false  and  fraudulent  returns  to  the  collector. 

Section  11  provided  that  neither  the  payment  of  the  taxes  nor  the  procuring  of 
a  license  should  exempt  such  dealers  from  the  operation  of  the  State,  Territorial, 
or  municipal  enactments  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter. 

Section  12  required  any  party ,  whether  as  owner  or  as  having  acquired  the  right 
to  the  future  possession  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  8,  intending  to 
make,  transfer,  or  assign  contracts  for  the  sale  and  subsequent  delivery  of  any  of 
such  articles,  to  procure  a  license  therefor  from  the  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
paying  $2  annually  for  the  same.  Such  party  was  also  required  to  keen  the  same 
kinds  of  records  and  make  the  same  reports  as  were  required  of  the  regular  dealers 
in  "options"  and  "futures," and  for  violating  this  section  was  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000. 

Section  13  provided  that  whenever  the  making  of  any  contract  for  the  sale  and 
future  delivery  of  any  of  the  articles  named  in  section  3  should  not  be  reported 
as  required,  or  if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  collector,  or  if  he  should 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that,  at  the  time  of  making,  transferring,  or 
assigning  any  contract  for  the  sale  and  subsequent  delivery  of  any  of  such  articles, 
the  party  making,  transferring,  or  assigning  thereof  was  not  the  owner  of  or 
not  then  entitled  to  the  future  possession  of  the  article  or  articles  contracted  to  be 
sold  and  delivered,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  demand  from  such 
vendor  or  assignor  proof  of  such  ownership  or  right  to  the  future  possession  of 
such  property;  and  if  proof  should  not  be  furnished  upon  demand,  then  such 
contract  should  be  held  to  be  a  "futures"  contract,  as  defined  in  section  2,  and 
should  subject  the  maker  thereof,  unless  he  should  have  a  license  covering  the 
period  of  the  transaction,  to  the  payment  of  the  $1,000  license  fee,  and  also  the 
taxes  provided  in  section  4,  as  well  as  the  fines  and  penalties  provided  in  section  10. 

Section  14  extended  and  applied  all  provisions  of  existing  internal-revenue  laws 
relating  to  the  recovery  and  enforcement  of  taxes,  fines,  and  penalties,  so  far  as 
applicaole,  to  the  recovery  and  enforcement  of  the  taxes,  fines,  and  penalties  imposed 
by  this  bill. 

Section  15  required  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  prescril)e  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  the  act  into  effect;  and,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  such  rules  and  regulations  were  to  have  the  ••  force  and  effect  of  law." 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1892,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  by  a  vote  of  107  to  46;  116  members  not  voting. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  30  minutes  for  debate  was  permissible,  15  min- 
utes to  a  side.    In  this  short  debate,  7  members  spoke  for  the  bill  and  12  against  it. 

The  essential  points  made  in  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Such  legislation  was  demanded  generally  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country. 
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2.  This  legislation  would  destroy  gambling  in  agricnltural  products,  which,  in 
itself,  is  pemicions  on  general  principles,  and  is  a  swindling  of  the  fanners  and 
planters  and  other  agricnltnral  interests. 

3.  It  would  enhance  the  value  of  agricnltural  products,  and  would  thus  benefit 
the  whole  country,  and  would  at  the  same  time  restore  to  trade  and  business  the 
free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  made  the  following  points  against  it: 

1 .  The  Dill  was  unconstitutional,  because  not  warranted  under  the  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  It  was  also  unconstitutional,  because  it  was  violative  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  control  their  own  domestic  affairs.  If  the  practices  condemned  were  pernicious 
as  alleged,  then  thev  were  against  the  States  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
guiltyparties  should  be  amenable  to  the  States  and  to  them  alone. 

3.  The  bill  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  contract. 

4.  It  was  a  sham  proposition  to  raise  revenue,  the  object  being  to  prohibit  and 
not  to  tax  the  business;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  prostitution  of  the  taxing  power 
for  purposes  not  contemplated  in  the  Constitution. 

5.  It  would  destroy  legitimate  commerce  and  export  trade,  and  would  depreciate 
ihe  value  of  farm  products  instead  of  enhancing  them. 

G.  It  was  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  a  syndicate  of  milling  interests,  and  its  passage 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  gigantic  millers'  trust  which  would  control  the 
price  of  the  entire  production  of  the  cereals  at  its  own  pleasure. 

Replying  to  the  constitutional  objections  urged  against  the  bill,  those  favoring 
its  enactment  cited  the  statute  taxing  the  production  of  oleomargarine,  and  the 
act  relating  to  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  and  contended  that  those  acts  were  sufficient 
precedents  for  the  proposed  legislation;  and  they  also  asserted  that  every  perni- 
cious practice  that  had  ever  become  general,  and  every  universal  evil  in  the  history 
of  the  country  had  used  the  same  ars^uments  and  had  sought  to  shield  itself  from 
interference  and  interruption  behind  the  Constitution. 

The  bin  reached  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  after  a  short  debate,  it  was 
reterred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  in  the  meantime,  as  before 
stated,  had  taken  a  large  amount  of  testimony  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill. 

On  the  7th  of  July  Mr.  Piatt,  representing  a  majority  of  the  committee,  reported 
the  bill  back  without  recommendation,  except  that  it  be  placed  on  the  Calendar 
for  early  consideration,  and  said  that  while  the  committee  believed  that  dealing 
in  agncnltural  products  by  persons  not  having  the  ownership  or  the  right  to  the 
owner^ip  thereof  constitutes  a  great  evil  and  injury  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
if  there  was  any  power  under  the  Constitution  to  remedy  the  same,  they  had  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  any  measure  of  relief. 

Messrs.  Qeorge,  Pugh,  and  Coke,  representing  a  minority  of  the  committee, 
joixied  in  a  report, -which,  in  substance,  was  that  tney  believed  that  it  was  a  perver- 
sion of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Constitution  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  tne  bill, 
but  that  they  believed  Congress  has  full  power,  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  to  prohibit  such  dealings  as  being  imi)ediments  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  They  therefore  reported  a  measure  on  these  lines,  an  analysis  of 
which  will  be  made  further  on  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  committee,  submitted  a  brief  report  embodying 
his  individual  views  on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  Congress  could  suppress  fic- 
titious dealings  in  agricultural  products  on  the  boards  of  trade  either  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  taxing  iwwer,  or  by  an  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  certain  minor  amendments  to  the  bill  he 
favored  its  passage. 

The  amendments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been  previously  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Washburn,  and  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
^ienate  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  without  opposition.  They  were  in  substance 
as  follows: 

1 .  In  section  4  the  definitions  of  dealers  in '  *  options  "  and ' '  futures, "  respectively, 
were  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  any  one  who  should,  **  by  letter,  telegram,  or  other 
communication  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country,  or  by  an  agent, 
broker,  employee,  or  partner  resident  in  any  foreign  country  enter  into  any 
'  options '  or^  *  futures '  contract "  as  before  defined. 

*Z.  In  section  2  the  following  additional  future  contracts  of  the  farmer  or  planter 
were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act:  **  Any  contract  made  with  any  person 
to  furnish  and  deliver  at  a  future  time  or  within  a  designated  period  any  of  such 
articles  purchased  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  purchaser  or  his  household. " 

3.  The  words  **  grass  seeds,"  **  fiaxseed,"  and  *'  other  edible  products  of  swine  " 
were  stricken  from  section  3. 

4.  Section  13  was  amended  so  that  its  provisions  did  not,  in  any  respect,  apply  to 
the  tzvDsfer  or  aasignment  of  any  ''  option  "  or  **  futures  "  contract. 
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5.  Section  13  was  further  amended  so  that  the  penal  provifiions  of  section  10 
should  not  apply  to  the  transactions  regulated  by  the  first-named  section. 

6.  At  the  end  of  section  2  a  proviso  was  inserted  that  none  of  the  farmers'  or 
planters*  future  contracts  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  act  should  be 
made  or  settled  in  any  manner  upon  any  board  of  trade  or  produce  exchange  of 
any  kind,  or  in  any  place,  or  upon  any  premises  where  price  quotations  of  the 
articles  contracted  for  was  announced  or  bulletined,  nor  should  tney  be  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  any  such  board  or  exchange. 

Certain  other  purely  clerical  amendments  were  also  adopted  without  opposition. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  on  this  bill  was  of  the  most  animated  character  an  a 
was  protracted  to  a  great  length.  Perhaps  no  measure  was  ever  more  thoroughly 
discussed  in  Congress.  It  was  advocated  with  singular  ability  on  substantially 
the  same  grounds  as  in  the  House,  and  was  opposed  in  a  masterly  manner  princi- 
pally on  the  grounds  of  its  alleged  unconstitutionality,  its  alleged  interference 
with  legitimate  trade  and  business,  and  on  the  further  ground  that,  even  admitting 
that  dealing  in  **  options  "  or  in  *'  puts  *'  and  *'  calls  *'  was  pernicious  in  itself,  they 
did  not  affect  legitimate  transactions  or  interfere  with  the  natural  operations  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Another  argument  that  was  pressed  with  great 
vigor  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  was  that  dealings  in  *'  futures  "  were  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  the  rapid  advancements  of  commercial  and  industrial  affairs 
and  were  made  necessary  oy  the  commercial  and  industrial  revolution  that  had 
been  wrought  by  the  mighty  agencies  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  inventive 
genius  of  man,  and  that  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  exchanges  were  the  clear- 
ing houses  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  were  just  as  essential  to  the  stability 
of  prices  and  the  successful  and  rapid  distribution  of  those  products  as  were  the 

great  clearing  houses  of  finance  for  the  successful  transactions  of  business  purely 
nancial. 

The  debate  began  on  July  11  and  continued  until  Julv  30,  near  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  Congress,  several  hours  of  most  of  the  legislative  days  being 
devoted  to  it.  It  was  resumed  December  12,  shortly  after  the  second  session  con- 
vened and  was  not  concluded  until  January  31,  on  which  day  the  bill  as  amended 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  40  to  29, 16  not  voting. 

An  analysis  or  digest  of  this  debate  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
^  In  the  course  of  tne  debate  numerous  amendments  other  than  those  oefore  re- 
ferred to  were  offered,  nearly  all  of  which  were  voted  down.  A  number  of  proposed 
amendments  of  minor  importance  were  not  discussed,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
acted  upon,  and  they  will  not  be  specially  considered.  A  mere  statement  of  them 
will  be  sufficient.    Those  of  this  class  were  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  ^ByMr.  Washburn.)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  11  a  provision  that  every 
**  option  "  or  **  future"  contract  as  defined  in  the  bill,  when  made  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  should  be  null  and  void  when  attempted  to  be  enforced 
in  court  of  the  United  States. 

2  and  3.  (By  Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas.)  In  section  2, except  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  the  following  future  contracts : 

(a)  '  'Any  agreement  to  pay  or  deliver  a  part  of  the  product  of  land  as  compen- 
sation for  its  use,  or  as  compensation  for  work  or  labor  done  or  to  be  done  on  the 
same."    Adopted. 

(&)  '*  Any  agreement  made  with  a  manufacturer  to  deliver  to  him  at  a  future 
time  raw  material  of  the  particular  kind,  grade,  or  quality  required  to  be  used  in 
his  business,  if  such  agreement  be  not  made  in  any  merchants'  exchange  or  other 
association,  nor  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof,  and  shall  be  for 
a  bona  fide  delivery  of  such  raw  material  of  the  kind,  grade,  and  quality  named 
in  such  agreement."    Not  pressed. 

4!  (By  Mr.  Qibson,  of  Louisiana.)  In  section  2,  except  from  the  operations  of 
the  act  the  following  "futures"  contract. 

''Any  contract  or  agreement  in  writing  by  any  person  actually  to  receive  and 
pay  for  any  of  the  articles  to  which  the  bill  relates  at  a  specified  future  time, 
where  there  was  an  actual  bona  fide  sale."    Not  pressed. 

5.  (By  the  same.)  In  section  3,  insert  the  following  articles  to  be  subject  to  the 
operations  of  the  act: 

''  Flour,  tobacco,  beef,  cattle,  sheep,  mules,  horses,  lumber,  building  material, 
silver,  gold,  iron,  copper,  coal,  lime,  oil,  lead,  stocks  and  bonds  of  any  description 
whatsoever,  wool  and  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  silk  and  silk  goods,  leather, 
leather  goods,  cotton-seed  products,  and  all  other  articles,  raw  or  manufactured, 
that  are  the  subjects  of  barter  or  trade  and  commerce  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  oetween  them  and  the  people  of  foreign  countries.  '  Not 
pressed. 

6.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Washburn  the  original  section  12  was  stricken  from  the 
bill.  Afterwards  a  shifting  of  the  last  few  sections  was  made,  section  13  becom- 
ing section  10;  section  10  became  section  11;  section  11  became  section  12;  section 
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14  became  section  IB;  section  15  became  section  14;  and  a  new  section  numbered  15 
was  added  providing  that  the  act  should  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1893. 

7.  On  motion  of  Mr.  White  the  item  of  "flour "  was  added  to  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  section  8  to  which  the  act  should  relate. 

8.  Mr.  White  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  to  section  2  above  referred  to, 
which  forbade  any  of  the  farmers'  or  planters'  future  contracts  that  were  excepted 
from  the  act  to  be  made  in  or  upon  any  board  of  trade  or  other  such  like  associa- 
tion or  in  accordance  with  any  or  the  rules  of  such  bodies;  but  after  a  short  debate 
thereon  the  motion  was  lost  by  the  vote  of  15  to  33,  39  not  voting. 

9.  rBy  Mr.  Vilas.)  Restricting  the  definition  of  a  **  future  "  contract  in  section 
2,  80  that  there  should  be  excluded  therefrom  all  contracts  in  which  the  seller  in 
TOod  faitii  intended  *'  to  purchase  and  deliver  the  articles  contracted  to  be  sold  and 
delivered  according  to  tne  terms  and  requirements  of  such  contract.''  Rejected 
by  a  decisive  vote  after  a  lengthy  debate. 

10.  (By  Mr.  Daniel.)  Strike  out  section  10,  formerly  section  13.  Rejected  after 
a  lengthy  debate  by  a  large  majority. 

11.  (By  Mr.  Mills.)  After  section  14  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"That  all  railroad  corporations,  associations,  or  companies  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  shall,  witnin  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  provide  at 
all  stations  established  or  that  may  be  established  on  their  roads,  side-track  facili- 
ties for  all  persons  or  parties  to  erect  and  maintain  private  elevators  or  warehouses, 
of  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  bushels  each,  for  the  storage  of  grain 
while  waiting  shipment  on  such  lines  of  railroad,  and  permit  such  elevators  and 
warehouses  to  be  erected,  maintained,  controlled,  and  operated  by  any  person  or 
corporation  desiring  to  erect,  maintain,  control,  and  operate  the  same  for  said 
persons.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said  railroad  companies  to  receive 
and  carry  over  their  lines  all  grain  offered  for  shipment  to  and  from  such  private 
elevators  and  warehouses,  and  they  shall  receive  m  their  cars  and  carry  over  their 
lines  of  railroad  all  grain  offered  in  carload  lots  at  such  stations  without  previous 
storage,  and  shall  transport  the  same  at  the  same  rates  charged  for  transporting 
grain  for  elevator  and  miller  companies.  And  every  railroad  company  that  shall 
fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  nrovisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
each  offense."    Rejected  without  debate,  21  to  46,  21  not  voting. 

12.  (By  Mr.  Mills.)  After  section  14  insert  a  new  section  as  follows : 

**  Any  person,  corporation,  or  company  which  shall  enter  into  any  combination  or 
agreement  to  fix  the  price  at  which  grain  or  cotton  or  other  agricultural  product 
shall  be  bought  in  any  market  in  the  United  States,  or  to  prevent  competition  in 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  grain  or  cotton  or  other  agricultural  product  in  any  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction, 
shsJl  be  fined  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense  so  committed." 

This  was  also  rejected,  without  debate,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  40,  22  not  voting. 

13.  (By  Mr.  Carter.)  In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  3,  to 
which  the  bill  was  to  apply,  insert  **  silver  bullion. "  This  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority. 

14.  (By  Mr.  Walcott.)  In  section  3  add  the  following  articles  to  which  the  bill 
should  relate:  '^Petroleum  or  any  of  the  products  of  petroleum,  or  certificates 
representing  the  same  and  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges  of  the  United  States ;  also 
high  wines,  spirits,  and  whiskies."    Rejected. 

15.  The  proposed  amendment  which  provoked  the  most  discussion  and  was  by 
far  the  most  important  one  offered  emanated  from  Senator  George,  and  was 
generally  called  the  "George  substitute."  This  amendment  went  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  bill  itself,  and  proceeded  upon  an  entirely  diiferent  principle, 
while  seeking  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes  as  did  the  original  bill.  Whereas 
the  original  bill  relied  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  C]k)nstitution  as  the  source  of 
its  authority,  the  George  substitute  was  based  upon  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Its  first  three  sections  were  the  same  as  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  original 
bill. 

Its  fourth  section  declared  that  ** options"  and  "futures,"  as  thereinbefore 
defined,  were  obstructions  to  and  restraints  upon  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  were,  therefore,  illegal  and  void;  that  every  party  to  such  contract, 
either  as  buyer  or  seller,  should  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  triable  in  the  proper 
district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  the  full 
value  of  the  contract  if  that  amounted  to  $1,000,  or  $1,000  when  the  value  of  the 
contract  was  less  than  that  sum,  and  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  five;  and  that  every  such  contract  should  constitute  a  separate  offense 
on  the  part  of  both  parties  thereto. 

Section  5  declared  any  exchange,  board  or  other  association  where  ** options"  or 
*' futures"  contaracts  were  made,  encouraged^  settled,  regulated  or  adjusted  to  be 
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nnlawfal  combinations  to  obstruct  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  which  might 
be  proceeded  against  by  injunction,  in  the  proper  district  or  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  suit  of  the  General  Government,  brought  by  the  district 
attorney  or  the  Attorney-General,  or  by  any  private  party  on  relation  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  there  was  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  a  violation  of 
the  statute  on  the  part  of  any  such  exchange,  board,  or  other  association;  and 
when  such  suit  was  Drought  at  the  instance  ot  a  private  party  and  was  successful, 
the  court  should  adjudge  to  the  relator  full  costs  and  attorneys'  fees,  together  with 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  time  spent  and  exx>enses  incurred  in  and  about 
such  suit. 

Section  6  was  as  follows: 

"  That  any  i)erson  who  shall  in  the  United  States  by  letter  or  telegram  or  other 
communication  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country,  or  by  any  ag^nt 
resident  in  a  foreign  country  enter  into  any  contract  hereinbefore  described  as 
'options'  or  'futures,'  or  who  shall  do  any  other  act  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
making  of  such  contract  in  any  foreign  country,  or  shall  in  the  United  States  per- 
form any  such  contract  or  pay  any  damages  for  nonperformance  or  do  any  act  in 
part  performance  of  such  contract  or  in  part  satisfaction  of  such  damages  shall 
DC  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  triable  and  punishable  as  provided 
for  in  section  4  of  this  act." 

Section  7  declared  that  any  ''options"  or  "futures"  contract  made  outside  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  should  be  held  utterly  null  and  void  when 
attempted  to  be  enforced  in  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

Section  8  was  as  follows: 

'*  That  when  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  has  been  paid  or  delivered  on 
any  contract  herein  prohibited,  or  in  satisfaction  of  any  damages  or  any  part  of 
the  damages  claimed  from  a  breach  of  any  such  contract,  the  title  to  such  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  shall  be  held  as  not  having  been  passed  by  such  delivery 
or  payment,  and  the  same  may  be  recovered  back  in  the  proper  district  or  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  at  the  suit  of  the  party  making  such  delivery  or  pay- 
ment, or  by  his  legal  representatives  if  he  be  dead,  and  shall  be  subject  to  his 
creditors  as  his  other  property;  and  there  shall  be  no  defense  against  any  such 
proceedings  by  a  creditor  to  subject  said  money  or  property  to  his  debt,  arising 
out  of  any  transaction  between  the  parties  to  such  payment  or  delivery,  except 
the  actual  and  bona  fide  return  of  the  money  i)aid  or  tmng  delivered  before  such 
proceedings  had  been  commence." 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions thereto." 

The  debate  on  this  substitute  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor  for  many  days. 
It  was  ably  championed  by  its  author  and  other  Senators  who,  while  they  favored 
legislation  suppressing  dealings  in  "options"  and  "futures,"  opposed  the  original 
bill  on  constitutional  grounds,  as  being  an  unwarranted  and  unauthorized  exerciae 
of  the  taxing  power.  The  arguments  used  against  it  were  substantially  those  that 
were  used  against  the  original  bill.  It  was  attacked  with  great  ability  and  learn- 
ing as  unconstitutional,  and  was  declared  to  be  vnthout  principle  or  precedent  in 
its  favor. 

A  digest  of  the  debate  on  this  substitute  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
diffest  of  the  whole  debate  in  Appendix  "B." 

Mr.  Vilas  offered  an  amendment  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  George  substitute, 
striking  out  the  first  part  of  the  section  which  declared  " options "  and  "futures " 
obstructions  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  to  be  illegal  and  void,  his 
contention  being  that  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  and  not  Congress, 
was  the  proper  tribunal  to  determine  what  are  obstructions  to  and  restraints  upon 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  proi>06ed  amendment,  however,  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority;  and  afterwards  the  George  substitute  met  with  a 
similar  fate. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
in  thirty-four  particulars,  the  amendments  not  hereinbefore  discussed  being  only 
of  minor  importance  and  mostly  of  a  clerical  nature. 

As  before  stated,  the  bill  as  amended  passed  the  Senate  on  the  31st  of  January,  1893. 
It  came  back  to  the  House  on  the  2d  of  February,  and  the  next  day  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ap^riculture.  That  comnuttee,  through  its  chairman,  on  the 
following  day  reported  it  back  favorably,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Union  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter  until  March  1 .  On  that  day  a  strenuous 
effort  was  made  to  pass  the  bill  as  amended  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  but 
after  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  debate  of  thirty  minutes,  fifteen  to  a  side,  in  which 
eight  members  s~oke  against  the  bill  and  three  for  it,  the  motion  was  lost  by  the 
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vote  of  172  yeas  to  134  nays,  33  not  voting,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

Thus  ended  the  efforts  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  sup- 
press "fictitions  dealing  in  agricnltaral  products."  As  will  be  observed  from  an 
analysis  of  the  votes,  a  majority  of  both  Houses  favored  legislation  on  the  lines 
of  the  Hatch  bill,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  those  having  the  bill  in  charge  in  the 
House  were  apparently  never  able  to  secure  consideration  of  the  measure  except 
on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  the  proi>oeed  legislation  would  certainly  have  been 
enacted. 

Bills  on  the  same  lines  were  introduced  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  but  nothing 
serious  seems  to  have  been  attempted  toward  enacting  them  into  law. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Committee  on  Ag^riculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  composed  of  Senators  George,  Bate,  Ransom,  Peffer,  Roach,  Washburn, 
Proctor,  and  Hansbrough,  acting  under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  dated  April  19, 
1892,  made  a  further  investigation  of  the  question  of  **  futures,"  especially  in 
respect  of  cotton.    This  resolution,  among  otner  things,  provided  as  follows: 

*" Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  ascertain  in  every  practical  way,  and  report 
from  time  totdme  to  the  Senate,  the  present  condition  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States  and  the  present  prices  of  agricultural  producte,  and  if  there  be  any  of 
which  the  prices  are  depressed,  then  the  causes  of  such  depression  and  the  remedies 
therefor." 

A  subcommittee  composed  of  the  chairman  and  Sentor  Bate  visited  the  cities 
of  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans,  and  took  a  large  amount  of  testimony 
both  for  and  against  * '  the  present  methods  of  dealing  in  cotton  for  future  delivery, 
and  their  effect  upon  prices. "  The  hearings  began  at  St.  Louis,  November  8, 1893, 
and  ended  at  New  Organs  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month;  and  the  testimony  taken 
appears  to  cover  every  branch  of  the  cotton  industry.  A  digest  of  this  testimony 
wnl  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

The  committee  also  sent  out  two  circular  letters  to  a  number  of  prominent  cot- 
ton growers  throughout  the  Southern  States;  another  to  a  number  of  leading  cotton 
merchants  in  the  South;  and  another  to  some  of  the  leading  cotton  manufacturers 
of  the  country,  esi)ecially  in  New  England-^all  seeking  information  on  the  general 
lines  of  the  resolution  which  authorized  the  investigation.  Many  replies  were 
received  to  all  these  letters,  most  of  which  were  afterwards  printed  along  with 
the  testimony  taken,  the  final  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  Mr.  A.  B.  Shepperson,  a  cotton  expert.  The  printed  report 
is  numbered  986  of  the  Senate,  Fifty- third  Congress,  tnird  session.  Part  1  is  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  over  500  pages,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  report  on 
l^e  subject  that  was  ever  made  by  Congress.  It  will  subserve  no  useful  purpose 
to  digest  or  analyze  the  various  replies  to  the  letters  received  to  the  several  circu- 
lar letters  above  referred  to.  No  facts  or  suggestions  were  obtained  that  had  not 
already  been  embraced  in  the  testimony  of  the  many  witnesses  who  had  appeared 
before  the  subcoxomittee,  and  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  encumber  the  record 
with  repetitions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  my  report  embraces  several  matters  not  covered  by  the 
specific  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  under  which  I  was  orisinaUy  appointed. 
But  believing  as  I  do  that  these  additional  matters  are  essential  to  a  full  and  fcdr 
understending  of  the  general  subject  of  *' Fictitious  dealings  in  agricultural 
products,"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enlarge  upon  the  work  mapped  out  by  the 
general  terms  of  that  resolution,  and  have  done  that  extra  work  because  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Industrial  Commission  in  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Harvey  M.  Friend. 


Appendix  A. 

Digest  op  Testimony  taken  by  the  Committee  on  AGRicni;ruRE  op  the 
House  op  Representatives  op  the  Fipty-second  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject op  Fictitious  Dealing  in  Agricultural  Products. 

[Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  of  Kansas,  a  farmer  and  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 

Wichita,  in  that  State.] 

Citing  statistics,  he  said  that  from  1870  to  1884  the  food-prodncing  area  of  the 
world  increased  more  rapidly  than  did  the  population  of  the  bread-eating  coun- 
tries, and  since  that  time  the  reverse  was  true:  that  in  1870,  each  unit  of  the  bread- 
eating  population  of  the  world  had  for  his  consumption  the  product  of  0.427  of  an 
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acre  of  wheat,  and  the  average  gold  price  of  that  cereal  in  England  at  that  time 
was  $1.70  per  bushel;  that  in  1880  the  product  of  0.443  of  an  acre  was  the  quota  of 
wheat  for  each  bread-eating  unit,  and  the  price  of  wheat  had  declined  to  $1.33  per 
bushel,  it  naturally  apx)eanng  therefrom  that  increased  production  bad  caused 
the  decline  in  the  price;  but  that  since  1880,  the  quota  of  wheat  for  such  unit  was 
only  0.398  of  an  acre,  while  the  price,  which,  on  the  theory  of  increased  production 
causing  a  decline,  would  logically  have  gone  up,  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
tinued to  decline;  that  as  resi)ects  both  wheat  and  rye  the  world  has  relatively 
to  its  bread-eating  population  13  per  cent  less  than  in  1870;  the  prices  of  both  of 
those  cereals  had  gone  down;  and  he  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  causes  of 
agricultural  iepression  could  not  be  attributed  to  excess  of  production.  He  said 
transportation  rates  had  been  directly  in  favor  of  the  fanner;  and  passing  by  the 
questions  of  tariff  and  finance,  to  neither  of  which  he  attributed  tne  general  fall 
in  prices,  he  contended  that  such  depression  had  been  caused  almost  wholly  by 
fictitious  dealings  on  the  boards  of  trade,  that  system  of  trading  having  grown  up 
about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  general  depression  in  prices.  By  the  sys- 
tem of  short-selling  more  money  is  tied  up  in  margins  than  would  pay  for  the 
entire  visible  and  invisible  supply  of  the  cereals  dealt  in,  thus  withdrawing  that 
money  out  of  the  legitimate  cnannels  of  trade. 

The  entire  sum  emploved  in  moving  the  grain  crops,  exclusive  of  that  used  by 
railroads,  is  not  believed  to  be  over  $500,000,000,  while  the  amount  invested  by  the 
producer  is  on  an  average  for  the  whole  year  twice  that  amount.    The  volume  of 

g reduction,  relative  to  population,  is  less  than  formerly,  as  shown  by  statistics; 
ence  these  methods  are  not  necessary  to  the  proper  distribution  of  products. 
He  maintained  that  all  articles  of  commerce  grown  upon  the  farm  which  were 
not  dealt  in  on  the  boards  of  trade  were  easily  marketed,  which  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  the  contention  that  board-of -trade  dealings  were  necessary  to  properly 
distribute  the  products  deal  t  in.  He  called  attention  to  the  great  disparity  between 
the  actual  amount  of  production  of  the  cereals  and  the  amount  sold  on  the  Ameri- 
can exchanges,  such  sales  aggregating  practically  ten  times  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction of  tne  whole  world,  and  asserted  that  these  figures  demonstrated  that  by 
far  the  greater  portions  of  such  sales  were  purely  fictitious,  and  were  in  fact  mere 
gaming  transactions.  He  referred  to  a  maxim  in  trade  that  a  deficit  of  10  or  15 
per  cent  in  any  indispensable  product  will  increase  the  price  100  to  300  per  cent, 
and  that  a  small  excess  of  production  will  greatly  depreciate  it;  and  said  that  the 
excessive  offerings  on  the  exchanges  of  illimitable  quantities  of  products  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  an  excess  of  production. 

Says  prices  of  grain  are  not  made  in  Liverpool,  but  in  Chicago,  and  the  market 
there  is  generally  controlled  by  the  **  short  seller,"  whose  interest  it  is  to  depress 
prices,  quoting  newspaper  articles  in  support  of  his  statement.  In  such  sales  very 
few  deliveries  are  made  or  are  even  contemplated.  The  farmer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fixing  the  prices  of  his  products,  and  is  materially  injured  by  the  competition 
of  the  fictitious  dealer  who  has  practically  little  invested,  comparatively  speaking. 
Believes  any  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  House,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  stop 
such  dealings.  The  sales  of  futures  are  the  predominant,  potent,  and  controlling 
factors  in  depressing  prices.  Says  the  world  is  producing  less  wheat  than  it 
consumes. 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  every  seller  presupposes  a  buyer,  he  said  that 
there  were  many  more  times  the  amount  of  grain  sold  than  were  offered  for  sale, 
and  that  the  offerings  regulated  the  price,  and  the  offerings  of  fictitious  products 
might  be  illimitable.  The  principal  ones  favoring  these  transactions  are  the 
brokers  and  commission  merchants,  who  make  large  sums  simply  as  commissions. 

Since  1884  the  ratio  of  consumption  of  breadstuffs  of  the  world  has  increased 
over  their  production,  and  since  that  time  the  reserve  of  such  products  which  had 
then  accumulated  has  been  drawn  upon  for  consumption. 

[H.  H.  Aldrigh,  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  a  trader  of  more  than  twenty  years* 

experience.] 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  favors  the  bill  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ''options,"  as 
defined  in  its  first  section.  Such  dealings  are  illegal,  and  are  not  recognized  by 
the  board.  They  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  board  nas  spent 
several  thousand  dollars  in  trying  to  have  the  law  enforced. 

The  system  of  futures  has  come  as  an  evolution  to  facilitate  business,  just  as  the 
clearing-house  for  the  banks  came;  and  the  botirds  of  trade  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce are  clearing-houses  for  this  business. 

States  that  the  offers  to  buy  are  equal  almost  any  day  to  the  offers  to  sell,  and 
believes  that  a  decline  in  prices  comes  as  a  rule  only  when  it  is  legitimate,  when 
the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand.  Does  not  think,  in  the  long  run,  short 
sellinjg:  hais  any  effect  on  the  market;  it  may  affect  it  at  times,  but  only  tempora- 
rily, just  as  buying  would  temporarily  advance  prices,  but  eventually  the  law  of 
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supply  and  demand  will  adjust  prices.  Belieyes  if  the  bill  should  pass  it  would 
be  most  disastrous  to  the  farmers. 

Called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  census  of  1880  the  agricnlturists  nnm- 
bered  47  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  that  since  that  time  they 
had  decreased  to  45  per  cent,  and  said  that  if  the  Dill  wonld  have  the  effect  claimed 
for  it,  it  wonld  be  detrimental  to  the  consumers,  who  comprise  55  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Said  that  the  farmer's  product  was  the  foundation  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  but  maintained  the  producer  could  not  be  prosperous  unless  the  con- 
sumer Yraa  also  prosperous.  Said  labor  organizations  of  the  countr;^  had  favored 
legislation  of  this  s(nrt,  urging  as  a  reason  for  the  same  that  the  existence  of  the 
boards  of  ^ade  and  produce  exchanges  caused  higher  prices  for  food  products. 
'*lf  the  farmer  is  to  be  the  distributor  of  his  products  he  must  be  a  capitalist." 

Denies  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Davis  that  more  money  was  tied  up  in  mar> 
gins  than  was  required  to  move  the  crop,  and  said  not  over  $5,000,000  were  up  in 
margins  in  Chicago,  and  it  requires  $188,000,000  to  move  the  grain  crops.  Futures 
system  not  new,  and  was  not  a  new  system  20  years  before,  but  then  not  on 
so  large  a  scale.  A  large  part  of  the  grain  that  comes  to  Chicshgo  is  sold  without 
going  through  the  elevator;  sold  by  sample,  saving  expenses  and  charges  for 
rehandling. 

Proeperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  farmer  securing  a  profit  on  what 
he  ndaes.  Seven  hundred  thousand  bushels  actual  grain  upon  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket daily.  Futures  muth  larger.  No  sales  of  grain  on  board  of  trade  recorded. 
Never  mew  of  that  matter  having  been  discussed  by  the  board.  Every  contract 
for  future  delivery  is  represented  by  a  written  contract,  whose  terms  must  be 
complied  with.  No  contract  as  to  *'  options,'*  which  the  board  will  enforce,  such 
trading  being  simply  gambling  transactions,  and  not  carried  on  in  the  board,  but 
in  the  corridors  or  in  tne  street — hence  called  curb  trading. 

The  actual  supply  and  demand  regulate  the  value  of  farm  products.  In  futures 
the  same  quantity  of  grain  may  be  actually  sold  manv  times  over  in  the  same 
day,  which  will  account  for  the  large  sales  reported.  A  partv  with  large  capital 
can,  by  putting  up  enough  monev,  temporarilv  advance  or  depress  the  price  of 
wheat,  but  in  the  end  it  will  regulate  itself.  If  a  large  number  of  ''puts  should 
be  sold  on  any  day  after  the  close  of  business  on  the  exchange  it  might  raise  the 
price  the  next  day  somewhat,  and  ''calls  "  might  depress  it. 

[A.  J.  Sawyer,  Minneapolis,  a  dealer  in  wheat.] 

Explains  the  mode  of  moving  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Northwest.  The  North- 
west produces  150,000,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  the  bulk  of  which  has  to  be 
handled  in  3  or  4  months.  He  f urnisheiB  money  for  at  least  175  country  elevators 
in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas.  Sends  out  $500  to  $1,000  to  each  elevator, 
making  the  first  day  $100,000  to  $150,000.  Wheat  is  threshed  from  the  shock  and 
is  delivered  at  the  elevators  at  once  for  cash  to  the  producer,  and  as  it  takes  some- 
times several  days  to  get  the  wheat  to  a  realizing  market,  elevators  often  have 
5  or  6  days'  receipts  on  hand  at  once.  Grain  can  not  be  sold  to  foreign  consumers 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  delivered  at  the  elevators,  and  future  sales  thus  become  neces- 
sary, otherwise  the  elevators  would  have  to  close  down.  Futures  contracts  are 
used  by  elevatormen  for  insurance  purposes.  Farmer  gets  an  elevator  receipt 
when  he  puts  his  wheat  in  the  elevator,  in  case  he  does  not  then  desire  to  sell  it, 
and  he  can  always  borrow  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  on  that  receipt. 
Thinks  illegitimate  trading  in  wheat  should  be  suppressed.  In  counlay  elevators 
the  charges  are  2^  cents  a  bushel,  including  insurance  for  20  days,  and  one-hidf 
cent  every  15  days;  5  cents  carries  it  6  months,  and  another  5  cents  carries  it 
another  6  months.  In  terminal  elevators  the  first  cost  is  7i  cents  for  the  first  15 
days,  without  insurance,  then  one-half  cent  for  every  15  days,  without  insurance. 
Elevator  receipts  are  negotiable  paper. 

Submitted  protests  against  the  bul  from  the  Minneapolis  Clearing  Association, 
the  Minneapolis  Union,  and  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

[John  WniTTAKBR,  of  St.  Lonis.  Merchant  for  90  years,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Francis 
Whittaker  &  Sons,  packer  of  beef  and  hog  products  at  St.  Louis  and  Wichita,  Eans.  Not 
largely  a  wheat  dealer.] 

Only  within  the  last  8  or  10  years  that  short  sales  have  seriouslv  affected  prices. 
The  main  object  in  selling  what  one  has  not  got  is  to  depress  the  market.  The 
short  selling  of  farm  products  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  have  befallen 
the  United  States.  Up  to  1884  or  1885,  for  5  years  wheat  sold  in  Chicago  on 
an  average  at  $1.04  a  bushel.  In  the  5  years  after  1885  wheat  has  averaged  in 
Chicago  81  cents.  Only  one  or  two  things  that  would  justify  that  decline  in 
price :  overproduction  at  home  or  abroad  or  a  large  lessening  of  the  consumption 
Dy  foreign  people  or  our  own  people.    Statistics  show  no  overproduction  in  wheat, 
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and  the  bread-eating  popnlations  of  Europe  and  America  have  increased ;  hence, 
short  selling  is  the  evil  that  has  reduced  prices.  No  record  of  short  sales  kept  in 
Chicago,  but  one  kept  in  New  York.  In  January,  1892,  wheat  receipts  in  New 
York  amounted  to  about  3,250,000;  exports  were  4,250,000  bushels,  while  short 
sales  amounted  to  nearly  84,000,000  bushels,  and  undoubtedly  depressed  the  price 
of  actual  wheat.  In  the  past  5  years  this  country  has  sold  its  farm  products  at 
$150,000,000  to  $200,000,000  per  annum  less  than  they  would  have  sold  for  had  it 
not  been  for  short  selling.  Speculator  hap  made  this  sum.  Approves  the  House 
bill.  It  will  not  affect  legitimate  trade.  Short  seller  is  the  Ainerican  anarchist. 
The  men  who  own  wheat  ought  to  control  the  sale  of  it,  and  not  the  nonowners 
or  sellers  of  wind  wheat.  Supply  and  demand  ought  alone  to  regulate  prices.  If 
shorts  were  eliminated  from  t  ne  market  prices  would  advance.  Market  of  futures 
of  actual  wheat  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration ;  on  the  contrary,  actual  buyers  would  become  more  numerous. 

Fictitious  sales  of  meat  products  constantly  depress  the  prices  of  live  stock  from 
5  to  20  per  cent.  The  law  of  supply  and  demana  operates  onlv  when  conditions 
are  normal,  and  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  short  sales  defeat  this  law. 
Professional  oi^erators  always  work  on  the  **  bear  "  side.  Thinks  if  there  were  no 
** bears"  on  the  New  York  or  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges  cotton  would  not 
have  gone  below  8  cents  a  pound,  and  that  there  is  no  overproduction  of  cotton. 
Incorporated  into  his  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  MinneaiK)lis  Tribune  and  one 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  sustaining  the  views  he  has  expressed. 

*'We  often  have  letters  from  Europe  saying  tiiat  they  could  afford  to  pay  us 
better  prices  for  the  hog  product  if  we  would  only  hold  our  market  steady,  but  we 
can  not  hold  our  market  steady  when  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  is  seUing  his 
promises  to  deliver  in  the  future." 

News  that  would  send  the  market  up  will  not  work  to  the  same  extent  that 
news  of  a  very  large  crop  would  work  to  put  it  down.  Does  not  think  the  aboli- 
tion of  short  sales  would  result  in  the  formation  of  great  trusts  of  packers  or  grain 
dealers.  Boards  of  trade  appear  to  be  anxious  to  close  out  ''bucKet  shops,"  but 
they  permit  the  same  kind  of  dealings  on  their  own  floors.  The  buying  of  the 
short  sales  does  not  have  the  effect  to  advance  prices  or  to  sustain  them.  There 
are  more  sellers  of  grain  than  buyers,  and  prices  are  thus  depressed  because  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale  is  unlimited.  A  buyer  has  got  to  look  out  before  and 
prepare  to  receive  wheat  when  the  time  for  delivery  comes  around. 

''Wash"  sales  are  such  as  do  not  contemplate  anv  delivery  but  are  between 
friends,  and  are  wiped  out  when  the  parties  meet.  Their  object  is  simply  to  affect 
the  market  one  way  or  the  other. 

Every  man  who  buys  on  the  exchange  has  the  rig:ht  to  demand  an  actual  deliv- 
ery of  the  article;  and  he  can,  if  his  capital  is  sufficient,  get  control  of  the  market 
and  advance  prices,  but  this  seldom  occurs.  An  "option"  is  a  mere  bet  on  what 
the  price  of  an  article  wHl  be  at  a  certain  time. 

[A.  J.  Sawyer,  of  Minneapolis,  resumed  his  remarks.] 

An  ''option,"  which  means  the  privilege  to  deliver  at  any  time  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  the  month,  gives  an  opportunitv  of  selling  cash  wheat  and  buying  that 
privilege  back  again.  Without  that  privilege  we  would  be  compelled  to  force  the 
cash  wheat  on  the  market  already  supplied,  which  would  force  prices  down.  Can 
also  borrow  money  on  the  surplus  wheat  in  the  elevators  upon  elevator  receipts. 
The  receipts  are  attached  to  notes,  and  the  loans  are  usually  floated  in  New  Eng- 
land through  the  New  York  banks,  the  receipts  being  regarded  as  collateral  of 
the  best  kind.  The  surplus  wheat  may  be  moved  to  Dulnth,  under  the  borrowing 
contract,  a  terminal  receipt  is  then  obtained  which  may  be  exchanged  for  the  fim 
receipt.  These  transactions  enable  the  grain  to  be  moved.  The  principal  ob.iect 
of  options  is  to  insure  against  a  decline  in  prices.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago*  the 
farmer  had  a  tariff  on  everything  exported,  which  was  the  premium  on  gold,  and 
that  kept  prices  up.  As  the  premium  on  gold  decreased  prices  went  down.  Labor 
did  not  decrease  in  price  as  rapidly  as  did  the  products  of  the  soil.  Consequently 
the  farmer  can  not  make  as  much  on  the  same  capit^  as  he  could  before.  Labor 
is  higher  now  than  it  was  20  and  25  years  ago. 

Wheat  is  sold  at  the  country  elevators  for  cash.  Does  not  believe  that  the  offer- 
ing of  options  lessens  the  value  of  the  product,  because  nearly  all  offerings  are 
made  with  a  limit  as  to  price. 

[H.  H.  Aldrich,  of  ChfcafiTO.] 

Replying  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  that  low  prices  were  due  to  short 
selling,  he  quoted  from  David  A.  Wells  and  Edward  Atkinson,  recognized  eco- 
nomic experts,  to  the  effect  that  overproduction  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
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decline,  and  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  not  been  violated.  Short  sell- 
ing began  before  the  decline  in  prices  began  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered 
the  canse  of  the  decline.  Asserts  that  in  Chicago  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  board 
of  trade  averages  from  2  to  10  cents  a  bnshel  higher  than  the  shipping  or  miUing 
basis  of  wheat  for  10  months  in  the  year.  Controverts  the  statement  that  the 
offerings  of  short  sellers  are  unlimited,  and  says  if  that  were  true  there  would  be 
no  market.  Not  the  short  seller  who  frequently  makes  the  great  break  in  prices, 
but  nearly  always  the  man  who  is  long  on  wheat  and  who  gets  out  because  his 
money  is  exhausted.  **lt  is  not  the  interest  of  the  short  seller  to  depress  the 
prices  of  property  except  for  the  time  being. "  If  a  man  sells  wheat  and  it  declines 
the  only  way  he  can  get  out  is  to  buy  back  the  quantity  sold;  sometimes  Ids  con- 
tract is  closed  out  by  what  is  called  an  offset.  He  will  purchase  as  cheaply  as  he 
can  to  fulfill  his  contract;  but  the  short  seller  necessarily  becomes  the  most  ear- 
nest buyer  on  the  market. 

In  the  settlement  of  differences  where  no  delivery  is  made  the  result  is  the  same 
as  if  actual  deliverv  were  made,  and  is  perfectly  le^.  A  buyer  can  always  get 
the  wheat  he  purchases.  In  the  trading  for  future  delivery,  No.  2  wheat  is  the 
grade  in  which  dealings  are  made,  and  the  prices  of  the  other  grades  are  less  affected 
oy  futures  than  of  this  grade.  Half  the  year  the  Chicago  market  is  above  the 
shipping  basis,  because  of  the  freight  rates  east.  If  it  were  not  for  future  deal- 
ings, the  price  paid  for  wheat  by  the  large  millers  would  be  less  than  it  is, 
because  they  cAn  carry  their  future  contracts  cheaper  than  they  can  carry  wheat. 
If  the  millers  would  only  keep  not  to  exceed  thirty  days'  supply  of  wheat  on  hand 
at  any  one  time  and  could  not  buy  future  contracts,  the  market  for  actual  grain 
would  not  be  as  good  as  under  the  present  system,  because  they  would  not  make 
contracts  in  Europe  for  the  delivery  of  flour  six  months  hence  as  they  do  now,  not 
knowing  what  the  price  of  wheat  w<Hild  be  when  their  flour  contracts  would  mature. 

[At  this  point  the  chairman  took  occasion  to  criticise  severely  the  statistics  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  prepared  by  Mr.  Dodge,  and  said  that  in  1887  those  sta- 
tistics had  been  so  inaccurate  in  respect  of  the  tobacco  crop  that  the  tobacco  grow- 
ers by  following  them  had  lost  25  per  cent  in  the  value  of  their  crops,  and  Mr. 
Dodge  afterwards  had  ofiSicially  acknowledged  the  ina<;curacy  of  those  statistics.] 

[H.  Mattullath,  of  St.  Paul.] 

SelHng  of  * '  wind  "  wheat  depresses  the  price,  but  busring  it  back  does  not  enhance 
prices  to  the  same  extent,  because  when  such  buying  is  done  the  farmer  has  already 
parted  with  his  crop  and  to  fill  the  contracts  less  needs  to  be  bought,  many  of  the 
contracts  having  been  settled  in  the  meantime.  *'  There  is  a  law  and  rule  of  trade 
that  every  holder  of  a  product  is  entitled  to  the  whole  buying  capacity  of  the 
country,  the  whole  buying  propensity  of  the  country,  and  anybody  who  robs  him 
of  the  buying  propensity  and  forestalls  the  market  or  turns  off  the  buyer  before 
he  meets  the  producer  robs  him  of  his  natural  right."  Short  sellers  violate  this 
law.  The  legitimate  short  sales  on  the  boards  of  trade  are  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  because  they  allow  the  commission  merchant  and  the  elevator  man  to  pay 
him  the  prices  that  are  ruling  at  the  time,  less  a  small  commission  and  small  fees 
for  insurance,  interest,  and  storage.  Otherwise,  he  would  be  dealt  with  on  very 
wide  margins.  Criticises  the  ori^nal  Butterworth  bill  as  being  crude,  and  inju- 
rious to  lec^timate  trade;  criticises  the  license  feature  of  that  bill,  which  was 
Bubstantially  the  same  as  in  the  Hatch  bill,  and  says  it  would  not  raise  any  reve- 
nue and  could  not  be  enforced. 

Submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  he 
daimed  would  drive  out  the  seller  of  "  wind  "  wheat,  but  would  not  interfere  with 
legitimate  future  transactions.    That  proposed  bill  was  in  substance  as  foUows: 

It  was  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  Hatch  bill,  but  provided  lighter  penalties  for 
violations  of  it.  Its  most  distinctive  features  were  found  in  its  aefinition  of 
*' options  "  and  "  futures,"  and  the  distinction  made  between  the  ordinary  *' fu- 
ture "  and  a  **  closed  future."    Its  first  two  sections  are  set  out  in  full  as  follows: 

**  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  following  definitions  shall  apply:  A  *  future  * 
is  an  agreement  in  writing  by  which  one  party  thereto  sells  and  contracts  to 
deliver  to  the  other  party  thereto,  at  a  future  time  or  within  a  certain  future  period 
of  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  merchandise  of  specified  quality  at  a  certain  place 
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as  principal  through 
of  a  like  quantity  of 
such  merchandise  as  he  agrees  to  deliver,  and  against  which  no  previous  *  option,' 
•future,'  or  other  contract  to  deliver  has  been  issued,  such  fact  being  embodied  in 
the  iigreement,  together  with  the  description  of  the  place  where  such  merchan- 
dise is  stored  in  the  United  States,  and  remains  so  the  owner  of  it  until  the  *  fu- 
ture '  18  closed;  or  provided  he  becomes,  in  case  of  sale  or  consumption  of  the 
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merchandise  against  which  he  issued  the  *fntnre/  in  lien  thereof  and  before  he 
parts  with  the  possession  of  it,  the  owner  of  another  '  fntnre '  or  *  certificate  of 
sale '  for  at  least  the  same  amount,  same  time  and  place  of  delivery,  and  holds  the 
same  nntil  the  '  fntnre '  issued  by  him  is  closed. 

''A  contract  to  deliver  a  specified  lot  of  merchandise  sold  on  sample  is  not  a 
future. 

'*  *  Issuing  a  future '  means  becoming  a  party  to  a  contract  called  '  future/  who 
agrees  to  sell  and  deliver. 

** A  *  closed  future  *  is  a  future  on  which  full  delivery  has  been  made,  or  which 
is  canceled,  or  the  time  of  delivery  of  which  has  expired. 

*'A  '  speculative  future'  is  a  contract  similar  to  a  future,  with  this  distinction, 
that  the  party  issuing  the  same  is  at  the  time  of  issue  not  the  owner  of  a  like 
amount  of  such  merchandise  as  he  agrees  to  deliver,  against  which  no  option, 
future,  or  other  contract  to  deliver  has  been  issued. 

**An  oral  agreement  of  the  nature  of  a  future,  on  which  margins  are  put  up  or 
deliveries  made  or  expected  to  be  made,  or  differences  paid  or  expected  to  be  paid, 
is  a  *  speculative  future.' 

"A  contract  of  the  nature  of  a  future  issued  by  a  broker  on  order  of  and  for 
another  party  is  a  *  speculative  future,'  unless  issued  on  an  order  in  writing  of  the 
principal,  setting  forth  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  like  quantity  of  merchandise  as 
that  involved  in  the  future,  against  which  no  option,  future,  or  other  contract  to 
deliver  has  been  issued,  giving  also  the  description  of  the  place  where  such 
merchandise  is  stored  in  the  United  States,  or  unless  issued  on  an  order  by  tele- 
gram requesting  the  issue  of  a  future  against  merchandise  stored  in  a  place  suffi- 
ciently described  in  such  telegn^am. 

**A  future  becomes  a  *  speculative  future'  if  at  any  time  before  it  is  closed  the 

Earty  issuing  the  same  is  not  the  owner  of  a  like  amount  of  such  merchandise  as 
e  agrees  to  deliver,  against  which  no  previous  option,  future,  or  contract  to 
deliver  has  been  issued,  nor  the  holder  of  another  open  future,  against  which  no 
certificate  of  sale  has  been  issued,  nor  the  holder  of  a  broker's  '  certificate  of  sale' 
for  at  least  the  same  amount  of  merchandise,  same  time  and  place  of  delivery  as 
that  of  the  'future.' 

*  'A  *  certificate  of  sale '  is  a  certificate  issued  bv  a  licensed  broker,  certifying  that 
the  recipient  of  the  same  has  bought  of  said  broker  a  certain  quantity  of  merchan  • 
dise  for  future  delivery  within  a  certain  ]period  of  time,  at  a  certain  place  and  at 
a  stipulated  pric«.  and  that  the  said  certificate  is  issued  against  a  certain  future 
then  held  by  said  broker,  and  involving  a  stated  amount  of  merchandise  as  large 
as,  or  larger  than,  that  sold  by  the  certificate  of  sale  and  delivered  at  the  same  place 
and  time  as  that  stipulated  in  the  certificate  of  sale,  and  further  setting  forth  that 
the  aggregate  amounts  of  merchandise  involved  in  certificates  of  sale  outstanding 
against  such  *  f utui'e '  do  not  exceed  the  amount  involved  in  such  future. 

**A  broker  is  a  person  dealing  in  futures,  speculative  futures,  or  certificates  of 
sale  in  his  own  behalf  or  as  agent  or  employee  of  others. 

**A  dealer  in  futures  is  a  person  issuing  futures  and  speculative  futures  (but 
no  certificates  of  sale)  in  his  own  behalf  only." 

fHEHBERT  Myrick,  of  Springfield,  Mass.] 

Opposes  futures,  and  instanced  the  recent  dealings  in  hops  on  the  New  York  Hop 
Excnange,  which,  he  said,  were  injurious  to  the  hop  trade,  because  brokers  on  the 
exchange  were  enabled  to  fix  prices  to  suit  themselves,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  the  crop  or  the  demand  for  the  product.  The  seller  for  future  delivery  is  inter- 
ested in  low  prices  and  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  to  depress  them.  It  is  easier 
to  put  the  market  down  than  to  put  it  up.  Futures  create  a  fictitious  supply  of 
any  commodity  dealt  in,  and  thus  depress  prices. 

[John  W.  Labouibse,  representiiig  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.] 

New  York  is  not  a  spot  market,  but  the  leading  future  market  for  cotton  in  the 
United  States.  Replying  to  the  statements  that  had  been  made  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  enormous  sales  of  futures  depressed  prices,  he  cited  statistics  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  future  dealings  prices  were  considerably 
enhanced,  and  said  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulated  prices  entirely,  in  the 
long  run.  The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1871, 
commenced  dealing  in  futures  in  1880,  because  it  was  found  necessary  to  fall  into 
line  with  everybody  else.  The  exchange  is  composed  of  over  300  members,  divided 
into  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Commission  merchants,  who  advance  money  to  planters  to  grow  cotton. 

2.  Exporters,  chiefijr  foreigners,  who  spend  the  fall  and  winter  in  buying  cotton 
for  foreign  consumption. 
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8.  Spot  brokers,  who  are  experts  in  classifying  the  product,  and  who  represent 
the  planter  in  his  dealings  with  the  exx>orter. 

4.  Brokers' who  contract  to  move  the  cotton  for  people  on  the  exchange. 

5«  Brokers  who  make  contracts  for  fatnre  delivery,  and  pass  their  contracts  on 
the  market. 

**  Options,"  which  are  nothing  more  than  '*  pnts  "  and  **  calls,"  are  not  recognized 
on  the  exchange,  as  they  are  merely  bets  or  wagers  on  the  price  of  the  product  at 
a  future  date. 

•*  Futures  "are  known  on  the  exchange  as  "  contracts  for  forward  delivery,"  and 
do  not  xMirtake  of  the  nature  of  a  wager;  neither  do  they  contain  any  provision 
for  the  settlemeat  of  differences  between  the  contracting  parties.  Submitted  a 
form  of  the  contracts  on  the  exchange,  as  follows: 

contract  a. 

Office  of , 


New  Orleans^ 189 — . 

Bou^^ht  for ,  of ,  50,000  pounds,  in  about  100  square 

bales  cotton,  growth  of  the  United  States,  deliverable  from  press  or  presses  in 

the  port  of  New  Orleans,  between  the  first  and  last  days  of next,  inclusive. 

The  delivery  within  such  time  to  be  at  seller's  option,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  50 
bales,  upon  5  days'  notice  to  bujrers.  The  cotton  to  be  of  any  grade  from  good 
ordinary  to  fair,  inclusive,  and,  if  stained,  not  below  low  middling,  at  price  of 

cents  ( )  per  pound  for  middling,  with  additions  or  deductions  for  other 

grades,  accoiding  to  the  quotations  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  existing 
on  the  sixth  day  previous  to  the  day  on  which  the  delivery  is  due. 

Either  party  to  have  the  right  to  call  for  a  margin  as  the  variations  of  the 
market  for  like  deliveries  may  warrant,  and  which  margin  shall  be  kept  good. 

This  contract  is  made  in  view  of,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to,  the  rules  and 
conditions  established  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange. 

Beepectf  ally,  , 

Per . 

In  regard  to  delivery  under  the  contract,  the  seller  has  the  option  to  deliver  at 
any  time  between  the  first  and  last  of  the  month  by  pving  the  buyer  five  days' 
notice  of  his  intention  to  deliver.  In  regard  to  margin^,  if  the  market  advances 
the  seller  is  required  to  deposit  the  amount  of  the  advance  in  a  designated  bank, 
but  if  tiie  market  goes  down  the  buyer  must  mak^  such  deposit,  to  make  good  the 
contract.  The  contracts  are  kept  margined  up  to  the  contract  price  to  insure  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  contract  at  its  maturity.  A  man  who  fails  to  carry  out 
his  contracts  in  the  exchange  is  expelled.  Answering  the  (question.  '*  How  could 
21,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  which  was  the  amount  of  futures  m  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  in  a  given  time,  be  delivered  on  the  exchanges,'*  he  replied  that  the  men 
who  sold  the  contracts  often  repurchased  them  from  the  parties  to  whom  they  had 
sold,  and  if  they  could  not  buy  their  contracts  back  they  would  be  ''squeezed." 

Under  the  system  of  futures  the  market  is  more  stable,  referring  to  statistics  to 
prove  the  statement.  Present  low  price  of  cotton  attributable  to  overproduction, 
and  the  fact  of  failure  of  grain  crops  abroad,by  reason  whereof  the  consumers  of 
cotton  abroad  could  not  afford  to  buy  clothing,  but  had  to  spend  their  money  for 
food.  If  the  exchanges  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  were  closed  the  future 
business  would  be  carried  on  in  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Bremen.  The  price  is  fixed 
by  supplv  and  demand.  The  exchanges  register  the  price.  The  trouble  with  the 
people  of  the  South  in  respect  of  cotton  is  that  they  bu^,  instead  of  hedging  on 
the  crop,  and  then  they  blame  the  market;  illustrated  this  statement  by  reference 
to  a  certain  planter  who,  at  one  time,  could  have  hedged  against  his  crop  and 
received  10.30  cents  per  x)ound  for  it,  but  afterwards  sold  at  8  cents.  The  abolition 
of  futures  would  bring  the  whole  export  trade  of  the  cotton  crop  to  a  ''dead 
halt."  because -at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  which  is  sold  to  spinners  is  sold 
before  it  is  bought  Exporters  keep  in  touch  with  the  foreign  markets  every  night 
by  cabling  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Havre.  They  do  not  own  the  cotton,  but  buy 
as  they  need  it  to  fill  their  contracts  abroad,  and  thus  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  moved.  Without  futures  the  crop  would  at  times  glut  the  market,  forcing 
prices  down;  at  other  times  there  would  be  a  great  scarcity,  perhaps,  with  the 
cotton  bought  cheap  in  the  hands  of  big  owners,  thereby  forcing  prices  up,  thus 
making  the  market  very  irregular.  The  snot  market  governs  the  future  market, 
and  is  m  turn  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  price  of  cotton  has 
not  ^one  down  relatively  as  much  as  that  of  many  other  products.  Submitted  a 
dia^am  prepared  by  the  British  Royal  Commission  showmg  a  general  declixie  in 
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the  prices  of  all  farm  products  since  1874,  which  that  comxniBsion  attributed  to  the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States 
about  that  time.  Referring  to  statements  theretofore  made  that  such  a  man  as 
Pardridge  was  bigger  than  the  wheat  market,  and  could  swing  the  market  either 
up  or  down  at  his  pleasure,  he  said  he  was  astounded  at  his  moderation  in  that 
he  did  not  at  once  make  himself  a  twenty  times  millionaire.  The  whole  cotton- 
trade  world,  spinners,  manufacturers,  and  all,  would  be  glad  to  see  cotton  advance. 
The  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  world  is  about  12,000,000  bales.  The 
average  surplus  earned  over  from  one  year  to  another  is  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000 
bales. 

While  about  3  per  cent  of  the  com  crop,  and  25  to  30  yer  cent  of  the  wheat  crop, 
are  exported,  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  is  exported,  and  without 
futures,  prices  would  be  fixed  entirely  by  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  would  be 
lower  than  at  present. 

[John  G.  Hazard,  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.] 

Advanced  the  same  views  as  the  preceding  witness,  but  added  nothing  to  his 
argument. 

[Hknry  T.  Kneeland,  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 

Presented  a  memorial  of  the  exchange  which  opposed  the  contemplated  legisla- 
tion, excepting  those  features  of  the  bill  relating  to  options,  and  set  forth  with 
much  detail  various  **  benefits  conferred  by  the  system  of  dealing  in  futures*'  upon 
all  persons  and  classes  engaged  in  any  way  in  raising  or  handling  the  products 
dealt  in  on  the  exchanges.  These  asserted  benefits  may  all  be  summarized  in  the 
statement  that  *' futures"  widen  and  broaden  the  market  for  actual  products, 
reduce  the  risks  of  handling  them,  thus  increasing  the  price  paid  to  the  producer, 
f  acUitate  the  movement  of  our  leading  staples,  and  prevent  monopolies  and  trusts 
from  getting  control  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

He  opposed  the  bill  as  class  legislation;  showed  how  it  was  possible  on  the 
exchange  to  have  a  claim  of  legitimate  transactions  growing  out  of  one  lot  of  prod- 
uce so  that  the  sum  of  all  those  transactions  reported  might  show  dealings  many 
times  over  in  that  one  lot  of  produce,  and  compared  such  dealings  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  banks  as  settled  in  the  clearing  house;  and  explained  that  '*  the  set- 
tlement of  differences  between  contracts"  on  the  exchange  was  a  method  of  settle- 
ment of  produce  contracts  on  the  principle  of  the  clearing  house  of  the  banks, 
devised  by  the  exchange  to  do  away  with  the  risks  of  a  failure  of  any  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  produce  contract  to  meet  his  obligations  promptly,  and  to  also  do  away 
with  the  risks  of  large  checks,  which  sometimes  had  failed  to  be  met  when  pre- 
sented. He  said  ''puts"  and  ''calls"  were  gambling  transactions,  but  did  not 
believe  legislation  could  entirely  eliminate  them  from  the  business  without  doing 
great  injury  to  legitimate  trade  and  commerce.  The  *'  bucket  shops  "  ought  to  be 
suppressed. 

[Charl.es  W.  Ide,  president  of  the  New  Tork  Cotton  Exchange.] 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  prices,  but  they  may  be  slightly  affected 
temporarily  by  speculation.  Fiitures  bolster  up  prices.  The  foreign  consumers 
are  anxious  for  the  bill  to  pass,  as  they  believe  the  result  will  be  to  lower  prices. 

[James  O.  Blobs,  vice-president  of  the  New  Tork  Cotton  Exchange.  ] 

Presented  protests  against  the  proposed  legislation  from  the  New  York  banks 
and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  substance  of  the  first  of  these  protests 
was  that,  as  bankers,  they  considered  it  less  risky  to  advance  money  on  the  prod- 
ucts dealt  in  on  the  exchanges  since  the  inauguration  of  futures  than  it  was 
before.  The  substance  of  the  protest  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  was  an  argument 
in  favor  of  future  dealings  covering  practically  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Mr. 
Labouisse  before  the  committee,  heretofore  abstracted. 

If  short  selling  invariably  has  the  effect  of  reducing  prices,  why  is  it  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  when  such  dealings  have  oeen  in  force,  prices  of  the 
articles  traded  in  have  not  reached  zero  ?  Greater  fluctuations  in  the  market  and 
lower  prices  at  times  prior  to  the  system  of  futures.  For  every  sale  there  is  a 
purchase.  ' '  Margin  "  is  simply  a  pledge  that  the  party  to  it  will  fulfill  the  engage- 
ment he  has  entered  into,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  earnest  money  deposited  by  a 
buyer  to  bind  a  real  estate  transaction.  The  advantage  of  future  dealings  to  the 
producer  is,  that  the  surplus  of  all  products  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  capital 
of  the  world  pending  the  time  when  that  surplus  is  needed,  and  this  system  pre- 
vents that  degree  ox  depression  that  otherwise  wotdd  take  place  in  the  articles 
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inodnoed,  becanse  hninaii  natnre  is  always  hopef  al,  and,  the  world  over,  is  inclined 
to  be  "bnlUsh."  The  result  is  that,  after  an  article  has  made  a  moderate  decline, 
many  iieople  come  into  the  market  who  believe  it  will  advance,  and  they  constitute 
a  baying  power  which  lifts  the  weight  of  the  surplus  off  of  the  immediate  market. 
Kew  YorK  carries  an  immense  amount  of  the  cotton  surplus  from  year  to  year, 
keeping  it  out  of  the  immediate  market,  thus  maintatning  prices.  This  system  was 
the  ontp^owth  of  an  evolution  of  trade,  and  was  made  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in  other  lines  of  business.  Speculation  doubtless 
exerts  a  passing  influence  upon  vidues,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  for  an  advance 
as  for  a  decline.  The  proposition  that  future  contracts  might  bo  made  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  crop  traded  in  is  absurd,  because  under  such  an  arrangement  every 
producer  would  nave  to  find  an  actual  consumer.  The  world  is  too  large  for  such 
primitive  notions  of  commerce.  Hard  to  tell  just  what  are  legitimate  and  what 
Dleffitimate  transactions ;  they  are  so  interwoven  that  one  can  not  be  destroyed 
withoat  destroying  the  uses  or  the  other.  The  prices  for  futures  are  based  on  the 
present  oadi  price  plus  the  expenses  that  would  accrue — storage,  interest,  insur- 
ance, loss  of  weight,  etc.  Futures  have  preserved  the  equilibrium  of  prices. 
ExpenseiT  of  future  system  do  not  come  out  of  the  crop  or  the  business,  but  out  of 
the  speculator. 

[MsLViN  J.  Forbes,  representing  the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade.] 

Opposes  the  bill  and  indorses  the  views  of  Mr.  Kneeland  (supra).  Futures  are 
necessary  to  the  grain  trade  at  Duluth,  because  the  receipts  there  in  the  fall  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand  from  consumers,  and  the  only  way  to  take  care  of 
those  receipts  and  keep  up  prices  is  to  sell  futures  against  them.  '  Deliveries  in 
Eastern  markets  must  be  made  during  the  period  of  water  navigation,  when 
freights  are  cheap,  although  the  wheat  may  not  be  needed  until  in  the  winter,  and 
those  purchasers  can  then  protect  themselves  i^ainst  a  decline  in  price  by  selling 
futures  against  their  purchases.  The  decline  m  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  due  to 
futures,  but  has  come  about  largely  from  the  increased  production  all  over  the 
world,  especially  in  the  Northwest  Speculation  tends  to  advance  prices.  The 
contract  grade  of  wheat  at  Duluth  is  "No.  1  Northern ;"  all  other  grades  are  sold 
on  the  basis  of  this  grade.  It  is  next  to  "No.  1  hard,"  which  is  the  best  wheat  in 
the  world  and  is  used  by  the  mills.  The  man  who  owns  the  wheat,  who  has  to 
tikke  delivery  of  it  at  the  time  it  can  be  used,  is  the  only  man  who  is  entitled  of 
right  to  sell  futures  against  it;  but  the  bill  will  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  Opposes 
"puts"  and  "calls"  as  gambling  transactions  and  injurious  to  the  wheat  trade. 
Cost  of  futures  does  not  come  out  of  the  farmer. 

[WHiiiiAM  P.  Howard,  of  St.  Lonis.] 

Made  a  bitter  attack  on  "futures,"  whicH  he  denominated  as  gambling  of  the 
mo3t  pernicious  kind;  said  they  were  demoralizing  to  trade  and  were  ruining  the 
country  generally;  and  alleged  that  they  depressed  prices  of  all  products.  [His 
statement  was  almost  wholly  assertion,  and  an  analysis  of  it  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose.] 

[Jambs  O.  Bloss,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.] 

Stated  that  the  Texas  Wool  Growers*  Association  had  written  several  letters  to 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  requesting  it  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for 
future  dealings  in  wool ,  believing  it  would  benefit  the  trade  in  that  article.  Thinks 
a  method  might  be  adopted  to  handle  wool  the  same  as  cotton,  as  there  are  no 
more  grades  of  it  than  of  cotton. 

The  chairman  combats  that  idea,  and  says  all  wool  is  sold  by  sample,  and  can 
not  be  sold  otherwise. 

[Charlbs  D.  Hamtll,  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 

Presented  a  protest  from  his  organization  against  the  contemplated  legislation, 
which  explained  the  g^wth  of  the  future  system  and  claimed  for  it  a  large  share 
in  the  wonderful  commercial  development  and  growth  of  the  South  and  West,  and 
maintained  that  speculation  in  Chicago  enhanced  prices  there  and  made  it  the 
best  market  for  the  producer.  Chicago  is  the  clearing  house  of  the  world  in  grain 
and  provisions,  and  the  markets  there  are,  a  large  part  of  the  year,  above  the  ship- 
ping point;  that  is,  relatively  higher  than  foreign  markets.  This  would  not  be  so 
if  futures  depressed  prices,  because  more  futures  in  grain  and  provisions  are  sold 
in  Chicago  tban  anywhere  else.    Futures  not  in  the  interest  of  millers,  because 
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prices  are  too  well  sustained,  and  millers  accordingly  locate  where  there  is  little 
or  no  active  trading  in  grain— where  there  is  no  spectdation.  The  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  the  boards  of  trade  are  identical.  The  system  shonld  be  jn<^^  not 
by  its  defects,  bat  by  its  excellencies.  ** Buying  and  selling  for  future  delivery 
exist  in  all  departments  of  trade,  but  are  nowhere  surrounded  by  such  safeguards 
or  attended  with  such  beneficent  results  as  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Chicago  board  and  of  kindred  organizations."  **  This  beneficent  method  is  the 
outgrowth  of  necessity,  and  has  brought  into  existence  the  chief  grain  markets  of  the 
wond. "  Without  it  commerce  would  become  sluggish.  Drew  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  benefits  claimed  to  have  been  the  results  of  the  f utm-e  system.  Also  pre- 
sented a  protest  of  the  Chicago  banks  against  the  proposed  legislation,  the  principal 
argument  in  which,  that  was  not  embraced  in  the  preceding  protest,  being  that  *  'to 
destroy  this  system  would  reduce  the  circulation  of  money  when  most  needed  to 
move  the  crops,  would  greatly  restrict  credits,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  values, 
would  i>ractically  drive  the  small  grain  merchants  &om  the  field  and  concentrate 
the  business  of  handling  the  products  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  corporations  and 
syndicates  of  warehousemen  and  millers/* 

Proposed  legislation  would  hamper  commerce.  Except  for  this  method  grain 
which  now  remains  in  the  West  in  warehouses  would  be  rushed  to  the  seaboard, 
where  it  would  depress  the  market  because  foreign  buyers  could  beat  down  the 
prices.  Speculation  influences  prices  to  some  extent,  temporarily,  often  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  but  the  tendency  is  to  sustain  values.  Opposes  options;  not 
permitted  on  the  boanl  of  trade  and  prohibited  by  statute  in  Illinois.  The  future 
system  brings  more  spot  wheat  to  Chicago  than  would  come  without  it.  First 
section  of  the  bill  does  not  conflict  with  any  rule  of  trade  of  the  board.  Would 
favor  national  law  wiping  out  options,  as  thus  described.  Trading  on  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  begins  at  9.30  a.  m.  and  continues  till  1.15  p.  m.  No  record  kept 
of  trades,  but  a  written  contract  required  for  everyone,  and  an  actual  delivery 
also  required  either  of  the  product  itself  or  a  warehouse  receipt.  After  close  of 
market  and  until  4  p.  m.,  in  another  room  of  same  building,  option  trading  is 
indulged  in  by  many  board  of  trade  members;  but,  in  his  opinion,  such  trading 
has  no  influence  upon  the  real  market.  Future  contracts  are  negotiable  instru- 
ments and  may  pass  from  man  to  man  indefinitely,  but  they  do  not  thereby  affect 
the  visible  supply  of  the  actual  product.  The  reason  why  futures  tend  to  sustain 
prices  is  because  there  are  ten  buyers  who  know  there,  is  a  short  interest  in  the 
market  to  one  who  is  a  buyer,  because  he  believes  the  consumer  will  take  the 
property  at  a  higher  price,  and  the  moment  a  man  sells  property  which  he  has  not 
^t  ne  becomes  a  buyer  from  necessity,  the  best  buyers  being  the  shorts.  Such 
influences  are  stronger  than  the  depressing  influence  of  short  sales.  Knows  of 
hardly  any  bears  who  have  made  money  as  speculators,  but  knows  of  many 
bulls  who  have  done  so.  Millers  favor  this  legislation,  because  it  would  depress 
the  price  of  wheat  and  create  a  monopoly  in  their  favor. 

[Samuel  W.  Allerton,  of  Chicago.] 

For  every  seller  there  must  be  a  buyer,  and  a  market  is  made  up  of  buyers  and 
sellers  from  a  great  number  of  points.  Chicago  is  the  great  central  grain  market 
of  the  world.  Trading  in  futures  originated  in  the  necessity  of  trade,  and  was  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  requirements  of  business.  Trading  in  futures  in  pork 
was  first  inaugurated  by  the  Government  buying  prime  mess  pork  for  future 
delivery  during  the  war.  Contrasted  the  conaitions  of  the  grain  trade  and  tiie 
packing  and  milling  industries  in  the  early  days  prior  to  futures,  and  maintained 
that  conditions  have  greatly  improved  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  the 
trade  generidly.  Risks  are  reduced,  and  prices  necessarily  advanced.  Without 
future  trading  in  the  fall,  when  there  are  large  receipts  of  grain  and  all  has  to  be 
sold  for  cash,  the  product  would  go  to  a  low  price.  This  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  large  carriers  but  no  one  else.  If  farm  products  were  confined  to  cash  trans- 
actions prosperity  would  be  wiped  out;  large  combinations  of  capital  would  con- 
trol all.  Gkive  illustrations.  "Intelligent  speculation  establishes  more  nearly 
positive  values  than  scattered  opinions,  and  for  that  reason  prices  based  upon  the 
average  opinion  of  the  board  are  nearer  right  than  those  fixed  by  a  few  individual 
views."  Gambling  in  bucket  shops  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  Futures  tend  to 
regulate  values  and  render  prices  more  uniform.  If  tnere  was  no  future  trading 
the  farmers'  surplus  products  would  be  a  drag  on  the  market,  and  would  sell  at 
low  prices.  They  would  be  bought  by  the  conservative  buyer  whose  interest  lies 
in  depressing  prices.  Futures  do  not  govern  the  market,  but  they  help  to  main- 
tain it.    ThfoJDS  it  would  benefit  producers  to  prohibit  all  illegitimate  tnmsactions. 
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[J.  Henry  Norton,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 

ArgVLed  against  the  bill  on  substantially  the  identical  lines  of  Mr.  Hamill  and 
Mr.  Allerton,  covered  the  same  ground  as  they  did,  and  made  no  additional  point 
or  sQ^pestion. 

[Charles  A.  PiUiSBURT,  of  Minneajxtlis,  memher  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  Chicago,  New 
Ycnrk,  Minneapolis,  and  Dulnth;  president  of  the  largest  elevator  system  in  the  country,  and 
a  stockholder  of  several  others.] 

Legitimate  sale  of  wheat  should  be  as  free  as  the  air,  and.  legislation  should 
only  be  directed  against  gambling  in  wheat.  Thinks  90  per  cent  of  the  trans- 
actioiiB  on  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  illegitimate.  Short  selling  not  necessary. 
Unknown  in  real  estate,  and  in  the  dairy  business,  which  overshadows  every 
other  business  in  the  country.  Large  amounts  of  fionr  are  sold  for  future 
delivery,  but  99|  per  cent  of  it  is  actually  delivered  according  to  contract.  The 
actual  seller  of  wheat  tries  to  sell  on  the  top  of  the  market;  the  short  seller  sells 
when  the  markets  are  weak  and  it  will  depress  prices.  Millers  can  not  now  lay  in 
large  stock  of  wheat,  lest  short  seller  may  depress  the  market.  Maintains  Uiat 
the  larg^  amount  of  short  selling  depreciates  the  price  of  wheat,  because  the  sup- 
ply is  artificially  increased.  The  Chicago  market  is  put  up  and  down  on  reports 
as  to  the  prospects  of  passing  this  bill.  That  illustrates  the  power  wielded  on  the 
board  of  trade,  and  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  some  kind  of  a 
bill  to  restrict  short  selling. 

**A  man  who  owns  wheat  and  controls  it,  or  who  is  the  agent,  or  broker,  or 
commission  ag[ent  of  the  men  who  control  it,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  wheat  in 
the  freest  xKMsible  manner,  and  the  contract  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  princi- 
pal— ^the  man  who  is  responsible— and  it  should  be  put  upon  the  principal  in  the 
case  to  show,  if  he  is  called  upon,  that  he  owns  or  controls  that  amount  of  wheat. 
Anv  selling  beyond  that  is  illegitimate.  *' 

Thinks  the  world  has  been  gradually  drawing  on  the  surplus  wheat  it  has  been 
carrsrin^  from  year  to  year.  Combats  the  idea  advanced  by  opponento  of  the  bill 
that  domg  awav  with  futures  would  enable  the  milling  interests  to  form  a  great 
trust  to  control  the  price  of  wheat,  and  sa^s  millers  make  more  money  when 
wheat  is  high  than  when  it  is  low.  If  wheat  is  $L  in  Chicago,  which  worQd  mean 
80  to  85  cents  on  the  farm,  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  would  be  as  prosperous 
as  the  average  man  in  a  community.  Never  examined  the  Hatch  bill.  If  some 
legislation  is'  not  had  to  stop  short  selling,  the  business  will  **  play  out'*  in  five 
years,  as  there  will  not  be  any  buyers.  Chicago  is  the  wheat  center  of  the  world. 
and  fixes  the  price  for  tbe  world.  Futures  not  the  sole  cause  of  low  prices;  admits 
the  financial  question  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  capacity  of  the  elevator 
systems  of  the  country  probably  50,000,000  bushels.  Explains  that  svstem  as  did 
Mr.  Sawyer  (supra).    Says  wheat  is  higher  in  Minneapolis  than  in  Chicago. 

[B.  J.  GiFFORB,  of  Kankakee,  IlL] 

Favors  the  bill,  and  argued  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Pillsbury,  who,  he  said, 
had  **  stolen  his  thunder. "  Replying  to  the  argument  that  in  times  of  great  depres- 
sion the  short  seller  becomes  an  actual  buyer,  he  said  if  it  had  not  l^n  for  such 
short  seller  the  chances  were  there  would  not  have  been  a  depression.  Better 
policy  not  to  allow  any  trader  or  dealer  to  make  a  profit  out  of  a  decline  in  farm 
products.  Says  the  smaller  men  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  favor  the  bill; 
that  they  wanted  legislation  to  prevent  *'the  slugger  from  breiUring  the  market.'* 
Says  the  bankers*  protest  of  Chicago  was  signed  at  the  instance  of  the  gamblers 
on  the  board  of  trade,  who  keep  deposits  in  the  banks,  and  was  a  **  sort  of  accom- 
modation paper.''  Error  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  in  that  it  falls  to  recog- 
nize that  tne  owner  of  a  contract  for  property  should  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  owner  of  the  property  itself.  *'The  right  to  buy  property  for  future 
delivery  and  to  sell  it  again  before  or  after  delivery  should  in  no  wav  be  abridged." 

Referring  to  the  "  gold  bill  '*  in  the  early  sixties,  which  prohibited  the  short  sell- 
ing of  gold  (and  which  was  soon  repealed) ,  he  said  the  country  then  was  in  very 
little  trouble  about  the  surplus  of  gold,  and  the  short  seller  kept  the  price  down — 
as  he  does  on  all  occasions.  Says  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  welcome  to  all  the 
help  they  can  get  out  of  their  reference  to  that  legislation;  it  is  against  them. 
Says  the  short  seller  is  the  **  pirate  of  commerce."  The  law  should  place  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  seller  to  show  in  all  cases  that  a  sale  for  future  delivery 
was  legitimate.  Recommends  that  the  provision  of  the  bill  requiring  all  contracts 
for  future  delivery  to  be  in  writing  should  be  omitted.  Reduce  the  tax  to  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  is  now.  Made  some  other  suggestions  as  to  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
and  drew  a  beautiful  picture  of  conditions  with  the  short  seller  eliminated. 
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[W.  C.  Brown,  of  Fostorla,  Ohio,  roprceenting  the  Isaac  Barter  Company,  one  of  the  largest 

winter- wheat  mills  in  the  oonntry.] 

Argued  for  the  use  of  futures  in  his  business  as  necessary  for  insurance  purposes 
when  his  elevators  were  filled  after  harvest.  Says  they  can  thus  afford  to  pay 
more  for  wheat,  and  can  get  more  for  flour  in  foreign  countries  to  which  they 
export. 

[E.  P.  Bacon,  president  of  the  Mllwankee  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 

Says  the  body  he  represents  thinks  a  committee  or  subcommittee  of  Congress 
ought  to  travel  over  the  country  and  make  a  full  examination  of  all  the  condi- 
tions surrounding,  or  in  anywise  connected  with,  the  system  of  selling  property 
for  future  delivery,  and  says  the  magnitude  of  the  agricultural  interests  warrants 
the  suggestion. 

Favors  the  system,  and  says  it  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  requirements  of 
trade  resulting  from  an  expansion  of  the  volume  of  business  and  the  limited  time 
in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  property  has  to  be  handled.  One  reason  price  of 
wheat  has  dedSned  is  the  increased  production  of  it  in  this  country.  All  com- 
modities have  declined  in  price  a  corresponding  extent. 

[Dbnnison  B.  Smith,  of  the  Toledo  Board  of  Trade.] 

Made  an  excellent  argument,  one  of  the  best  that  was  made,  from  the  stand- 
point of  futures,  in  favor  of  the  system;  but  as  the  ground  had  been  so  thoroughly 
oovered  before  him  by  other  advocates  of  the  system,  there  is  littler  new  to  be 
extracted  from  his  remarks.  Says  the  author  of  the  Washburn  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  his  partner  represent  an  English  syndicate  of  millers,  who  will  greatly  profit 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Says  prices  to  the  producer  were  lower  before  the  birth 
of  the  future  system  than  they  have  been  since.  Buyer  took  larger  risks  then  and 
the  margin  of  profit  had  to  be  greater.  Presented  a  protest  signed  by  all  bankers, 
millers,  elevator  men,  vessel  brokers,  and  leading  insurance  companies  of  Toledo. 

[A.  C.  Raymond,  of  Detroit,  Mich.] 

This  question  ought  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  in  the  great 
trade  centers,  placing  men  under  oath.  Much  misinformation '  now  exists. 
Futures  benefit  the  farmer  by  making  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  grain  dealer  so 
much  less,  the  latter  thus  being  enabled  to  pay  that  much  more  for  the  grain. 
This  system  of  speculating,  trading  in  futures,  stands  precisely  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  grain  business  of  the  country  as  an  insurance  company  to  the  stocks  of 
the  jnerchuits  of  the  country. 

[Judge  Wilbur  F.  Boyle,  of  St.  Louis,] 

Argued  strongly  against  the  short  seller  and  option  dealings;  analyzed  the 
first  two  sections  of  the  bill  and  commended  both;  explained ' '  puts  **  and  the  system 
of  short  selling  with  great  particularity  and  completeness,  and  contended  that 
the  position  of  the  bear  in  the  market  was  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
bull,  and  his  power  much  greater,  because  he  had  less  to  lose  and  more  to  gain, 
and  required  much  less  mone^  to  operate,  having  any  day  of  the  entire  delivery 
month  m  which  to  make  deliveries  if  he  chose,  while  the  bull  was,  of  neces- 
sity, required  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  product  on  every  day  of  the  month  until 
delivery  was  made,  if  made  at  all,  the  necessary  ettect  being  to  depress  prices. 

'*  Legitimate  trading  is  the  selling  of  that  which  one  owns,  not  that  which  one 
does  not  own.  *  *  *  The  party  who  sells  a  thing  before  he  acquires  it  is  in 
fact    *    *    *    simply  a  ^mbler  in  that  particular  transaction." 

Maintained  that  fictitious  sales  competed  with  legitimate  transactions,  saying: 
'*For  while  there  is  no  competition  between  them,  so  far  as  actual  consumption 
is  concerned,  the  100  bushels  (of  fictions)  do  compete,  and  vigorously,  with  the  1 
bushel  (of  actual  gn^ain)  in  regulating  the  market  price  of  the  article;  for,  when 
offered  for  sale,  although  theparty  offering  it  has  in  fact  nothing  to  sell,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  manner  of  offering  it,  nor  in  the  sale  itself,  to  suggest  that  the 
thing  offered  is  not  in  actual  existeuce  and  owned  by  the  party  pretending  to  sell. 
*  *  *  Hence  these  offers  keep  the  market  continually  burdened  with  an  apparent 
supply,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  was  a  real  and  substantial  product." 

Asserted  that  the  great  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  products  during  the  last 
decade  was  attributable  primarily  to  the  system  of  future  dealings. 
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[B.  J.  GiFFORD,  of  Kankakee,  111.] 

Says  section  2  of  the  bill  should  be  modified  so  as  to  hold  the  seller,  and  not  the 
broker,  responsible  for  violations  of  the  law,  for  the  reason  that  the  broker  can  not 
necessarily  know  when  he  gets  an  order  whether  the  seller  has  a  license  or  not. 

Section  1  shoold  be  amended  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  business 
of  brokerage. 

An  additional  section  should  be  added  to  the  bill  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  defendant,  in  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  act,  to  show  his  good  faith  in 
making  a  future  contract. 

[Dr.  C.  W.  Macune.  representing:  the  Farmers'  National  Alliance.] 

Confined  his  remarks  to  the  cotton  industry.  The  bill  wUl  not  interfere  with 
legitimate  future  contracts.  Futures  have  shortened  the  cotton  season  for  mar- 
keting the  crox>s — "squeezing  it  out  of  the  farmers*  hands"— thus  depressing 
prices.  They  also  permit  large  dealers  to  depress  the  market  by  immense  offerings, 
and  then  buy  in  at  prices  which  thev  have  made,  in  the  meantime  frightening  off 
legitimate  small  investors  and  the  mills.  The  en)enses  of  the  system  must  ulti- 
mately come  out  of  the  crop.  Believes  that  when  Liverpool  wants  cotton  she  con- 
forms to  the  market  of  New  York,  but  when  she  does  not  New  York  conforms  more 
to  her.  The  United  States  produces  about  three- fourths  of  the  cotton  of  the  world, 
and  the  beet  cotton,  and  onght  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  product.  Attributes 
the  present  low  price  of  cotton  to  the  tariff,  the  silver  question,  and  principally  to 
the  future  system,  but  not  to  overproduction.  Does  not  believe  there  is  or  has 
been  any  overproduction.  In  New  York  there  is  always  on  hand  a  surplus  of  perr 
haps  10,000  to  20,000  bales  of  refuse  cotton,  commonly  called  ** dog-tail,"  which  is 
held  as  a  menace  against  a  man  who  wants  to  enforce  a  specific  delivery  of  cotton 
on  a  future  contract.    They  would  get  something  that  was  of  no  account. 

[Hon  J.  H.  Brig  HAM,  master  of  the  National  Orange.] 

Farmers  asked  for  this  legislation.  They  do  not  want  their  crop  sold  by  some 
one  else  before  it  is  harvested.  Short  sellers  understand  that  the  crop  must  go  on 
the  market  within  2  or  8  months  of  the  year,  and  they  then  undertake  to  control 
prices.  Sujiply  and  demand  have  something  to  do  with  fixing  the  prices,  but  short 
sellers  go  into  the  market  and  fix  prices  before  anyone  knows  what  the  supply  will 
be.  Does  not  oppose  future  sales  where  the  seller  has  the  product  or  has  acquired 
the  right  thereto,  but  objects  to  sales  of  something  which  does  not  exist.  A  seller 
of  an  actual  product  has  no  interest  in  the  lowering  of  the  price  after  his  sale,  but 
a  fictitious  dealer's  interest  lies  in  depressing  prices  after  he  has  sold:  for  that  is 
the  way  he  makes  money.  Referred  to  the  law  stopping  the  short  selling  of  gold, 
and  that  gold  advanced  rapidly,  and  said  the  same  would  be  true  of  wheat  or  other 
commodities  if  the  short  seller  was  put  out  of  business.  Not  asking  that  deal- 
ings in  futures  be  prevented,  but  that  a  man  be  prohibited  from  selling  what  he 
has  not  acquired  the  right  to  sell  by  ownership  or  otherwise.  Prices  of  wheat  in 
this  countiV  largely  control  the  price  the  world  over,  and  they  would  be  higher 
but  for  *'  short  selling. "  Legitimate  dealers  are  afraid  to  pay  the  market  price  for 
wheat  lest  the  "  sluggers  **  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  break  the  market. 

[L.  Rhone,  of  the  National  Grancre.] 

Said  statistics  showed  that  during  the  last  decade  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world 
had  increased  only  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  while  population  had  increased  at  the 
rate  of  27  i)er  cent.  At  the  same  time  prices  had  decreased  at  the  rate  of  82  per 
cent;  consequently  some  other  force  than  supply  and  demand  regulates  prices. 
Argued  that  ''short  selling  '  was  this  force,  and  said  it  was  an  arbitrary  control 
of  prices.  Opposes  the  sale  of  an  article  if  it  is  not  owned  by  the  seller,  even  if  he 
is  able  to  buy  it  for  delivery  to  comply  with  his  contract.  Production  of  rye  has 
fallen  off  also.    The  price  or  grain  has  decreased  33  per  cent  during  the  last  decade. 

[C.  Wood  Davis  filed  a  paper,  the  argument  of  which,  in  substance,  follows.] 

Future  sales  of  wheat  overload  the  market.  Suppressing  short  sales  would 
make  room  for  investment  buying.  Futures  lower  prices  by  reason  of  the  amount 
of  **  phantom''  products  that  are  dealt  in.  *' Short  selling"  is  not  necessary  iu 
order  to  market  the  crop  rapidly,  because  it  is  always  possible  to  borrow  90  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  in  the  elevators,  and  reputable  bankers  say  that 
when  wheat  is  low  the  margin  need  not  exceed  8  per  cent.  The  onlv  possible 
benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  it  is  the  insurance  to  the  dealer  and  brokerage 
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charges  and  resnlting  profits  to  the  men  employed  in  the  bnsiness.  Short  selling 
does  not  increase  consumption,  bnt  forces  the  farmer  to  market  his  crop  early, 
thereby  overloading  the  market.  Short  selling  saves  insurance,  storage,  and  inter- 
est for  millers,  who,  without  it,  wonld  purchase  wheat  for  stock  and  relieve  the 
market  and  thus  advance  prices.  Large  sums  of  money  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  i^uandered  on  marginal  purchases  which  would  otherwise  seek  legitimate 
channels  of  trade  and  business;  and  were  it  not  for  this,  less  money  would  be 
required  to  handle  the  crop.  Comers  do  not  benefit  the  farmer,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  **  run  a  comer ''  while  any  considerable  part  of  the  crop  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers,  and  they  always  occur  after  the  producers  have  sold  their 
crop,  or  if  not,  theyare  of  such  short  duration  that  the  farmer  is  unable  to  avail 
himself  of  them.  The  board  of  trade  could  stop  dealings  in  '*  puts  "  and  *'  calls  '' 
if  they  would,  but  they  do  not  want  to  because  90  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
board  deal  in  them.  The  real  objection  that  members  of  the  boards  have  to  these 
dealings  is  that  they  are  not  so  profitable  as  dealings  on  the  open  board,  and  they 
can  not  be  enforced  in  the  courto.  The  insurance  to  the  dealer  growing  out  of 
futures  is  paid,  after  all,  by  the  producer,  who  is  the  real  party  that  should  reap 
the  benefit  from  it.  Quoted  from  many  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  grain 
markets  are  manipulated  by  the  boards  of  trade  and  quotations  made  regardless 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  real  objection  of  the  members  of  the  boards  of  trade  to  *'  bucket  shops ''  is 
that  they  have  deprived  the  exchanges  of  business  that  they  would  otherwise  get. 
The  methods  of  both  are  the  same.  Combated  the  statement  that  **  every  seller 
implies  a  buyer,''  and  said  it  is  not  true  in  effect.  Also  combats  the  statement 
that  fluctuations  in  prices  are  less  violent  and  sudden  under  the  future  system 
than  before,  and  says  that  even  if  the  statement  were  true  the  result  was  brought 
about  not  by  futures,  but  by  the  modem  system  of  gathering  statistical  data  as  to 
production  and  supplies.  Spinners  desire  high  prices  because  they  bring  a  greater 
percentage  of  profits.  Futures,  by  depressing  prices,  force  the  producer  to  pay 
higher  rates  of  interest  when  he  borrows  money  than  he  otherwise  would.  While 
nominally  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  as  many  *  *  bulls  "  as  '*  bears  "  in  the  market, 
the  advantage  is  with  the  **  bears  "  always,  because  they  need  less  money  to  oper- 
ate, and  only  need  provide  for  delivery  on  any  day  of  the  delivery  month  tney 
choose,  while  the  "  bull "  must  be  prepared  to  accept  delivery  on  every  day  of  the 
month.  The  distinction  between  the  operations  of  the  clearing  house  and  the 
settlement  of  future  contracts  is  that  m  the  former  operations  there  is  actual 
money  on  deposit  behind  every  check  or  draft,  while  in  the  latter  many  of  the 
transactions  are  admittedly  not  based  on  actual  products.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  that  is  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  futures  comx>ared  to  that  of  futures 
is  as  100  to  1,  thus  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  system. 

One  of  the  most  injurious  phases  of  this  system  is  the  advantage  it  g^ves  to 
Europeans  to  beat  down  prices  before  they  buy  actual  products,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  farmer.  Futures  have  a  demoralizing  effect  uxx)n 
those  who  deal  in  them,  and  are  i)roductive  of  embezzlements,  thefts,  the  betrayal 
of  fiduciary  trusts,  and  other  crimes  of  like  character.  Farmers  do  not  deal  in 
futures,  as  was  stated  before  the  committee. 

The  suppression  of  futures  would  benefit  all  classes  of  the  commtmity. 
"  Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  will  quicken  all  the  movements 
cf  the  commercial  world." 

Submitted  table  showing  the  extent  of  future  sales  of  wheat  in  New  York  as 
compared  with  the  receipts  of  actual  grain,  spot  sales  and  exports,  the  ratio  of 
the  former  to  the  latter  api)earin^  very  large. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  m  no  wise  restrict  legitimate  commerce,  but  is 
based  on  the  principle  underlying  commerce  that  **  the  owner  of  property  is  the 
one  who  shall  determine  its  prices,  and  that  only  the  owner  shall  exercise  tne  right 
of  selling  it  or  of  offering  it  for  sale." 


Appendix  B. 

DIGEST  OP  DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE  ON  THE  "ANTIOPTION"  BILL. 

July  11, 1892,  the  antioption  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Washburn,  who  spoke  in  favor  of  it. 

He  explained  the  essential  feature^  of  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  the  principal 
opposition  to  it  came  from  the  professional  gamolers  in  food  products  and  its 
boards  of  trade,  who  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation  had  drawn  to  their  aid  the 
merchant,  the  banker,  and  the  business  man,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  order  to  get 
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themselves  in  good  company,  and  thus  give  their  own  Tocation  a  respectable  stand- 
ini^,  and  showed  that  the  object  and  pnrpose  of  the  bill  wab  not  m  any  manner 
to  interfere  with  legitimate  commerce,  but  only  to  wipe  out  the  dealing  in  f  ntnres 
or  ** short  selling,"  a  system  which  he  claimed  made  it  i)ossible  to  juggle  with 
yalnes  and  pracScally  eliminate  from  the  commercial  world  the  ox>eration  of  the 
'*  law  of  supply  and  demand,"  and  which  he  characterized  as  *  *  a  system  of  gambling 
the  most  unique,  insidious,  the  most  pernicious,  and  bringing  with  it  the  most 
widespread  and  disastrous  results  of  any  scheme  of  gambling  that  the  wit  or  skill 
of  man  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  devise." 

He  stated  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  the 
country  were  transactions  in  which  the  proi)erty  sold  was  without  ownership  for 
future  delivery,  and  without  any  intention  of  delivery  on  the  part  of  either  the 
seller  or  the  bnyer,  the  transactions  thus  being  merely  a  gamble  as  to  what  prices 
would  be  in  the  future,  and  affirmed  that  these  gambling  transactions  had  for 
their  object  the  depression  of  prices.  He  asserted  that  in  the  face  of  a  shorta^  in 
the  world's  production  of  wheat  and  rye,  with  no  increase  in  acreage,  and  with  a 
large  increase  in  the  exx>ortation  of  these  products  from  this  coxmtry,  prices  for 
the  same  have  constantly  depreciated;  giving  an  abundance  of  statistics  and  many 
quotations  and  comments  from  newspaper  writers  and  others  in  support  of  his 
statements. 

One  quotation  used  by  Mr.  Washburn  from  an  article  by  Robert  Lindblom,  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  reputable  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  is 
here  inserted: 

**  What  stronger  argument  can  be  furnished  in  favor  of  the  Hatch  or  Washburn 
bill  than  the  spectacle  that  few  men,  having  no  wheat,  can  in  1  hour  lower  the 
selling  price  of  the  wheat  crop  $24,000,000,  when  foreign  markets  were  stronger 
and  higher  and  every  legitimate  influence  pointing  to  higher  prices? 

"  There  are  in  sight  now  over  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  American  specu- 
lator has  bought  it  all  for  delivery  to  him  next  May.  There  are  over  20,000,000  in 
sight  in  country  warehouses,  and  hedge  sales  have  been  made  against  that  in  Chi- 
cago, so  the  speculator  has  to  buy  that  too;  and  as  though  that  were  not  enough, 
the  professional  short  sellers,  and  the  sellers  against  flour  and  wheat  in  foreign 
countries,  have  sold  at  least  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  Chicago,  which  weigh 
just  as  heavy  as  the  sale  of  actual  wheat.  In  fact,  it  weighs  heavier,  for  while  the 
seller  of  May  wheat  against  actual  holdings  has  completed  his  transaction  and  has 
no  further  interest  in  it,  the  pure  short-seller  has  an  interest  in  further  depressing 
the  market,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  resorts  to  every  iniquity  known  to  the  trade. 

*'  Ib  there  in  all  America  one  sane  man  who  will  assert  that  it  is  of  advantage  to 
theproducer  to  have  the  supply  artificially  increased  from  65,000,000  to  115,000,000? 
Is  there  really  anybody  so  obtuse  as  to  assert  that  the  sale  and  constant  pressure 
of  50,000,000  artincial  supply  on  the  market  is  of  benefit  to  the  producer? 

''It  seems  there  is,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  specimens  are  found 
only  among  that  generation  if^ich  has  been  develoi)ed  since  the  '  short  selling ' 
was  confounded  with  speculation. 

*'  The  proposed  legislation  will,  without  any  question,  add  materially  to  the  sell- 
ing value  of  farm  products.  It  will  cut  off  any  artificial  supply  and  increase  the 
speculative,  while  not  diminishing  the  consumptive  demand.  There  can  be  no 
real  issue  as  to  that." 

He  then  stated  that  the  contention  of  the  representatives  of  the  boards  of  trade 
who  appeared  before  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  support  of  the 
prevaiung  practice  of  '*  short  selling,"  might  be  thus  summarized: 

First.  That  it  makes  a  broader  and  more  stable  market  for  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

Second.  That  an  increase  in  the  number  of  buyers  results,  and  this  increased 
competition  creates  an  active  market  and  brisk  demand,  thereby  insuring  a 
higher  level  of  prices. 

Third.  That  while  * '  short  selling  "  does  not  depress  prices,  the  farmer  is  benefited 
by  advances  in  prices  which  follow  bull  speculation. 

Fourth.  That  notwithstanding  the  offering  of  illimitable  quantities  by  other 
than  owners,  prices  are  determined  by  the  supply  of  actual  products  as  related  to 
the  demand,  and  while  admitting  that  prices  may  at  times  be  affected  by  ' '  short 
selling."  such  disturbances  are  trifling  in  amount  and  temporary  in  character, 
supply  and  demand  always  being  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  values. 

Fifth.  That  these  methods  render  it  much  less  hazardous  for  the  merchant  and 
banker  to  hsmdle  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  enable  them  to  do  so  on  much 
smaller  marg^ins  than  would  be  necessary  but  for  the  insurance  available  through 
*' short  selling." 

Sixth.  That  under  this  system  fluctuations  are  much  less  frequent  and  their 
range  less  wide  than  formerly. 
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Seventh.  That  it  enconrages  and  induces  spectilation,  thereby  aiding  in  carrying 
and  marketing  the  crops  at  low  cost. 

Eighth.  That  the  '  *  short  seller  "  implies  the  '  *  long  bnyer/*  and  while  the  '*  short 
seller "  may  work  to  depress  prices,  this  is  ofEaei  by  the  constant  effort  of  the 
*'  long  buyer  *'  to  advance  them,  and  the  forces  being  equal  the  law  of  snpply  and 
demand  acts  just  as  freely  as  it  would  in  the  absence  of  the  *'  short  seller.^' 

Mr.  Washburn  combated  each  of  these  propositions,  citing  instances  of  wide 
fluctuations  in  prices  on  the  same  day,  and  maintaining  that  even  on  the  rising 
prices  on  a  bull  market  the  farmer  was  not  benefited,  because  the  comer  was  usu- 
ally broken  and  the  prices  depressed  below  the  normal  before  the  farmer  had  an 
opportunity  to  market  his  products;  that  no  matter  how  large  the  range  of  gam- 
bling transactions  became,  it  would  not  broaden  the  market  for  actual  products, 
nor  hasten  consumption  of  the  same;  that  such  transactions  reduce  the  number 
of  actual  investments;  that  the  contending  forces  of  **  short  seller  *'  and  of  *'  long 
buyers  "  were  unequal,  because  prices  were  often'  determined  by  offers  to  seU 
when  there  is  no  sale,  one  man  being  able  to  put  the  price  down  wliUe  two  are 
required  to  advance  the  price;  that  prices  are  often  determined  by  what  are  known 
as  **  wash  sales,"  where  no  delivery  is  contemplated,  the  whole  transaction  being 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  lowering  prices  in  one  market  so  that  actual  buyers 
in  another  market  may  get  the  benefit  of  such  depression;  that  the  **  long  buyer," 
when  he  is  forced  to  liquidate,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  time  for  delivery 
arrives,  becomes  a  depressor  of  pricesas  much  as  the  *'  short  seller.'* 

He  cited  other  crops,  such  as  hay  and  wool,  etc.,  that  were  moved  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  m  which  the  boards  of  trade  have  nothing  to  do,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  futures  were  essential  in  the  moving  of 
wheat,  cotton,  etc. ,  and  the  other  products  dealt  in  on  the  board  of  trade. 

He  contended  that  nearly  all  the  embezzlements,  defalcations,  bank  wreckings, 
and  robberies  and  kindred  crimes,  on  a  large  scale,  were  traceable  to  this  species 
of  gambling,  and  cited  numerous  instances  in  support  of  it.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  great  fortunes  of  the  country,  in  most  instances,  were  made  in  this  sort  of 
speculation  upon  the  ruin  of  the  many  who  invested  in  the  bucket  shops. 

He  closed  his  address  with  a  constitutional  argument  in  favor  of  using  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  Government  for  purposes  other  than  the  raising  of  revenue,  and 
contended  that  it  ought  to  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  this  species  of  gambling, 
citing  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  opinions  of  eminent  text  writers  on 
constitutional  law  in  support  of  the  position  maintained. 

July  19,  Mr.  Stewart  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  contended  that  the  proposed  legislation  did  not  furnish  a  remedy  for  the 
"disease  "  of  low  prices,  but  said  he  would  support  it  because  it  appeared  to  be 
desired  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  It  would  be  found,  however, 
that  no  benefits  would  accrue.  He  then  made  an  elaborate  argument  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  contending  that  that  was  the  only  solution  for  remedying  low 
prices. 

July  20,  Mr.  Vest  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  characterized  the  proposed  legislation  as  pernicious,  unconstitutional,  and 
class  legislation.  He  said  it  was  a  use  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  usurping  the  poiice  powers  of  the  States,  and  was  a  mere 
police  regulation.  **  Has  Congress  the  right,  without  collecting  revenue,  to  police 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  "  It  was  a  police  regulation  masquerading  under 
the  revenue  clause  of  the  Constitution;  an  attempt  to  steal  away  the  righte  of  the 
States  under  the  guise  of  the  taxing  power  to  support  the  Government. 

He  said  the  bill  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  milling  interests  and  pork  packers  of 
the  country.  He  asserted  that  a  speccdative  market  makes  high  prices ;  that  the 
Liverpool  market  fixes  the  price  of  wheat  all  over  the  world,  and  that  this  statute 
would  drive  the  trading  in  futures  to  foreign  countries,  and  would  put  the  Ameri- 
can producer  in  the  haL'ls  of  the  foreigner,  the  price  of  his  product  to  be  fixed  in 
a  foreign  port.  He  submitted  figures  to  show  that  from  1887  to  June,  1892,  wheat 
ha  fluctuated  in  New  York  from  SSI  cents  to  109|  cents,  whereas  if  futures  had 
a  depressing  tendency  the  result  would  have  been  a  constant  decline.  He  asked, 
**  If  it  be  possible  for  the  sellers  of  options  and  futures  to  put  down  the  market, 
why  is  the  market  ever  permitted  to  go  up?  If  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  bears 
to  put  it  down,  and  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  put  it  down  by  selling  phantom 
wheat  and  phantom  cotton,  why  do  they  not  follow  the  inevitable  resmt  of  their 
own  selfish  interest  and  continue  the  depression  ?  " 

He  characterized  the  bill  as  **a  bold,  naked,  legislative  highwayman,  booted, 
spurred,  and  marked  as  a  revenue  collector,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  police  officer ; " 
and  said,  '*  there  is  no  pretense  that  the  U  ope  ating  sections  of  the  bill  would 
raise  a  dollar,  they  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  what  is  considered 
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• 

a  deleterious  practice  in  the  States  of  the  Union.  If  that  can  be  done,  lotteries, 
faro  banks,  brothels,  infections  diseases,  all  subjects  of  police  power  can  be  taken 
np  by  Ck>ngre8S  and  disposed  of  without  consulting  the  States." 

Mr.  Daniel  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  opposed  the  bill  as  a  false  pretense  by  which  jurisdiction  is  claimed  over  a 
subject-matter  over  which  Congress  has  no  concern.  He  asserted  that  the  bill  was 
disgenuous  and  dishonest;  that  it  did  not  denounce  or  interdict  fictitious  transac- 
tions, but  licensed  them,  and  that  it  overrides  and  wipes  out  State  lines;  that  if 
the  bill  was  correct,  in  principle,  then,  under  the  guise  of  granting  license  to  real- 
estate  agents  and  under  the  avowed  declaration  that  the  selling  of  lots  and  the 
indulging  in  booms  depreciate  the  price  of  land,  Congpress  may  take  charge  of  all 
the  real  estate  in  the  country;  that  it  taxes  bona  fide  sales  of  agricultural  products 
by  actual  owners  thereof,  and  its  result  would  be  to  pei*mit  a  comer  of  all  food 
products,  and  thus  make  bisger  differences  in  prices  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  the  stock  exchange  would  ever  effectuate. 

He  assex  ted  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  and  quoted  Cooley 's  Constitutional 
Limitations,  page  57,  as  tollows:  **  Constitutionally  a  tax  can  have  no  other  basis 
than  the  raising  of  revenue  for  public  purposes,  and  whatever  governmental  exao- 
tions  have  not  this  basis  are  tyrannical  and  unlawful."  He  contended  that  the 
policy  of  '* protection"  and  the  demonetization  of  silver  had  caused  the  fall  in 

C*  ;es  of  agn^cultural  products  and  lands,  and  that  dealings  in  options  and  futures 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

He  referred  to  **  futures,"  as  defined  in  the  bill,  and  said  many  of  such  transao- 
tions  were  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate,  giving  illustrations.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  several  exceptions  contained  in  the  bill  to  the  operation  of  the  definitions 
of  '* options"  and  **  futures,"  and  remarked  that  **  the  very  insertion  of  so  many 
exceptional  cases  *  *  *  recognized  the  fact  that  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
human  life,  permeating  the  marts  of  business  all  over  this  land,  such  transactions 
as  these  that  are  interdicted  here  are  legitimate  and  wholesome,  and  that  they  are 
according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  trade."  He  pointed  out  that  while  in 
one  portion  of  the  bill  the  business  of  dealing  in  **  options"  and  ''futures  "  was 
legalized  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  license  tax,  by  another  section  of  the  bill 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  it,  was  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both;  and  sententiously  remarked : 

'•From  what  code  of  penal  statutes  does  this  free  American  Republic  gather  the 
idea  of  piling  up  fines  and  imprisonments  upon  trivial  transactions  which  are 
acknowledged  in  the  body  of  the  act  to  be  legitimate,  and  which  are  licensed  by 
the  Government  and  favored  by  its  patronizing  x)ower  ?  " 

He  said  the  most  mischievous  of  all  the  transactions  from  which  the  farmers 
conceive  they  suffer  was  the  cornering  of  the  market  in  any  commodity,  and  yet 
that  was  not  interdicted  by  the  bill,  but  was  made  more  easy  of  accomplishment. 

He  termed  the  bill  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation,  and  argued  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  upon  State  bank  issues. 

July  21,  Mr.  White  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  characterized  the  bill  as  pernicious,  vicious,  flagrantly  unconstitutional,  and 
tending  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  Republic.  He  contended 
that  if  the  bill  passed  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  price  obtained  by  the  pro- 
ducers. He  criticised  the  inquisitorial  features  of  the  bill,  and  declared  that  the 
contract  which  the  bill  strikes  at  in  the  second  section  is  a  lawful  contract,  as 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  courts  of  last  resort  of 
the  States.  He  said  if  the  theory  of  this  bill  is  true,  every  vestige  of  State  auton- 
omy has  been  wiped  off,  and  the  Federal  Government  thus  becomes  the  most 
unlimited  and  arbitrary  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  argued  exten- 
sively against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  saying  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  tcoing 
powers  seeking  to  abrogate  and  destroy  every  limitation  found  in  the  Constitution 
and  every  reservation  in  favor  of  the  States;  that  it  was  a  lie  ux)on  its  face,  because 
no  revenue  was  expected  to  be  raised  from  it,  and  the  courts  would  therefore 
declare  it  unconstitutional.  He  further  claimed  that  it  was  discriminating  legis- 
lation. 

He  said  the  prohibition  of  gambling  in  the  products  mentioned  in  the  bill  would 
result  in  a  wider  range  of  gambling  in  all  other  products,  and  maintained  that 
stability  and  uniformity  of  price  were  only  possible  in  those  articles  dealt  in  on  the 
boards  of  trade.  There  was  cheating  in  other  lines.  Why  leave  out  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  other  stock  exchanges  if  the  object  is  to  stop  gambling  where 
the  values  traded  in  were  greater  than  anywhere  else? 

He  referred  to  the  protests  of  boards  of  trade  of  various  cities,  of  the  banks 
and  bankers  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans,  and  commercial  bodies 
throughout  the  country  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  said  the 
system  of  futures  prevails  all  over  the  world. 
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• 
The  benefits  which  f ntores  confer  upon  the  cotton  planter  were  thns  stated : 

1.  It  gives  him  a  wider,  safer,  relatively  higher,  and  less  flnctnating  market. 

2.  It  cheapens  the  rate  at  which  the  producer  obtains  the  money  to  make  his 
crop  by  enabling  the  factor  and  all  who  deal  with  the  producer  to  sell  by  futures 
the  product  with  which  the  producer  is  to  pay  them,  thus  diminishing  their  risk 
and  enabling  them  to  reduce  their  charges  to  the  producer. 

8.  It  has  diminished  the  charge  of  the  middlemen  by  drawing  the  producer  and 
consumer  together,  by  enabling  the  buyer  to  sell  for  future  delivery,  and  buy  the 
producer's  crop  to  fill  his  future  sale  already  made. 

4.  It  has  multiplied  buyers  and  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  consumer. 

5.  It  has  multiplied  investors  by  enabling  them  to  buy  actual  cotton  and  sell 
future  against  it  at  a  small  advance  to  cover  interest  and  charges,  thus  making 
the  investments  safe.  The  investor,  having  sold  for  future  delivery  against  his 
purchase  of  actual  cotton,  is  absolutely  safe,  is  submitted  to  no  risk  of  fluctuation 
in  the  market,  and  therefore  can  afford  to  pay  a  better  price  to  the  producer. 

6.  It  has  enabled  the  spinner  to  pay  a  better  price  to  the  consumer.  He  buys 
his  cotton  for  consumption  by  means  of  a  future  contract,  thus  obviating  the  risk 
of  a  decline  in  the  market.  He  sells  the  goods  which  he  is  to  make  from  the 
cotton  by  a  future  contract,  thus  insuring  a  profit  and  thus  enabling  the  spinner 
to  do  his  business  on  a  narrower  because  a  safer  margin  of  profits.  It  has  brought 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  nearer  to  the  great  centers  of  American  and 
European  consumption  by  diminishing  the  risk,  thus  reducing  the  difference  in 
the  price  which  formerly  existed  between  cotton  in  the  field  of  the  producer  and 
that  cotton  at  the  door  of  the  consumer. 

7.  It  has  relieved  banking  capital,  thus  leaving  more  money  to  assist  the  planter 
in  making  his  crop. 

He  supported  these  statements  by  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade 
before  the  existence  of  futures  with  subsequent  conditions,  and  contended  that 
futures  had  been  a  '*  merciful  blessing  "  to  the  cotton  planter  and  the  cotton  trade. 

He  filed  a  telegram  from  the  cotton  factors  of  New  Orleans  (the  sellers  of  cot- 
ton) protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  bill,  and  cited  statistics  of  cotton 
production  ana  exports  of  the  same  to  show  the  benefits  of  futures. 

Referring  to  a  table  showing  the  total  sales  of  futures  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  from  1880  down,  he  argued  that  the  figures  demonstrated  that  the  greater 
the  values  are  of  *' future ''  sales  to  the  volume  of  the  crop,  the  lighter  the  average 
price  was  for  spot  cotton,  and  claimed  that  this  demonstrated  that  prices  were 
always  higher  m  an  active  market,  and  that  the  more  trading  there  is,  the  more 
is  received  for  the  thing  traded  in. 

He  controverted  the  argument  that  the  effect  of  future  dealing  is  to  cause  the 
farmer  to  sell  at  low  prices,  and  as  soon  as  his  products  are  all  sold  the  price  is 
then  boosted  up,  and  asserted  that  it  was  untrue,  citing  statistics  in  support  of  his 
views. 

He  said  futures  have  relieved  the  American  producer  from  the  grasp  of  the 
British  spinner ;  have  decreased  the  shipping  margin  between  the  New  York  and 
Liverpool  markets,  thus,  to  that  extent,  assisting  the  producer. 

July  23,  Mr.  Hansbrouqh  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  the  producers  were  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  also  the  commission 
merchants,  who  were  satisfied  with  small  profits. 

He  called  attention  to  the  legitimate  demand  for  wheat  created  by  the  failure  of 
the  Russian  crop,  and  stated  that  on  the  strength  of  that  demand  the  manipulators 
advanced  prices  10  cents  per  bushel,  after  which  it  was  suddenly  decreased  below 
the  normal  rate,  the  farmers  not  getting  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  advance,  and 
said  the  nrofits  on  the  advance  were  reaped  by  the  speculators. 

He  saia  that  Pardridge  and  others  in  December,  1891,  began  beating  down  the 
market  from  95  cents  to  75  cents,  making  immense  fortunes  thereby. 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  *'  futures  "  and  ''  options  "  were  necessary  for  the 
marketing  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  he  said  that  of  the  $4,000,000,000  worth  of 
produce,  the  annual  output  of  the  American  farms,  only  about  80  per  cent  of  such 
staples  are  sold  by  options,  and  that  the  option  dealer  handles  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  farm  produce;  yet  he  fixes  prices  by  making  fictitious  sales  of  amounts 
500  times  greater  than  the  actual  output. 

He  controverted  the  argument  that  the  production  of  the  country  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  only  by  the  modem  methods  of  options  can  the  products  be  handled 
and  marketed,  by  citing  statistics  to  show  that  such  were  not  the  facts,  the  acre- 
age not  increasing  but  decreasing,  while  population  is  increasing.  He  maintained 
that  the  chief  cause  of  depression  was  dealings  in  options  and  futures,  and  not  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  as  contended  by  some,  citing  tables  and  statistics  in 
support  of  his  assertion. 
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Mr.  HiscocK  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  the  bill  invades  the  rights  of  the  States.  If  the  evils  complained  of 
exist,  legislatnres  of  the  States  were  competent  to  deal  with  them.  He  defended 
the  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  *' futures"  aiid  ** options."  and  contended  that 
because  evils  were  possible  under  the  system  of  future  dealings  was  no  reason  why 
the  system  should  be  anathematized,  illustrating  by  saying  that  because  counter- 
feiting was  possible  and  was  often  resorted  to  was  no  reason  for  abolishing  the 
cnrrency;  that  because  embezzlements  by  young  men  often  occurred  was  no 
reason  for  not  employing  the  young;  that  because  men  were  often  tempted  into 
wild  speculations  and  ruined  themselves  and  others,  was  no  reason  for  suspending 
business;  and  that  because  in  the  Harper  comer  at  Chicago  the  Fidelity  Bank 
was  wrecked,  was  no  reason  for  striking  down  the  Constitution  or  evading  the 
rights  of  the  States.  He  said,  *'If  business  methods  are  to  remain  the  same  for 
all  time,  then  do  away  with  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  other  modern 
inventions  for  the  facilitating  of  business;**  and  that  **  Every  Senator  who  votes 
for  the  bill  invokes  a  constitutional  provision  unconstitutionally  to  suppress  what 
he  thinks  is  wrong." 

He  contended  that  the  taxing  power  can  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  enact- 
ing a  law  which  does  not  tax,  can  not  tax,  was  not  intended  to  tax,  but  to  pro- 
hibit lawful  contracts;  and  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional. 

He  Said  that  commerce  from  the  earliest  ages  has  gi-own  upon  the  contracts  for 
future  delivery,  and  continued:  *'  Whenever  you  limit  the  dealings  in  wheat  or 
com  to  the  actual  article  in  existence,  and  whenever  you  provide  that  it  must  be 
collected  at  great  shipping  points  to  meet  our  foreign  commerce;  whenever  you 
provide,  as  this  bill  does  in  theory,  that  it  must  go  into  elevators  somewhere,  as  it 
must,  where  it  can  repose  in  large  volume  that  large  transactions  may  be  made 
in  it,  I  say  that  you  lay  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  most  gigantic,  cruel  and  ra- 
pacious trusts  which  could  e-xist."  The  whole  product  would  be  controlled  by  a 
syndicate.  The  bill  is  the  basis  of  the  most  gigantic  trust  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived by  human  intelligence.  Put  it  into  the  power  of  the  elevators  of  this  coun- 
try, from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  to  collect  the  wheat 
of  the  country,  and  their  line  will  be  that  of  a  great  anaconda  stretching  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  destroying  whatever  is  within  its  foids.'*  He  said  that 
futures  were  an  insurance,  and  were  beneficial  to  the  producer;  that  prices  are 
made  at  the  point  of  larg  st  distribution  for  consumption,  and  that  if  boards  of 
trade  were  abolished  in  this  country,  prices  would  be  fixed  abroad. 

July  25,  Mr.  George  addressed  the  Senate,  confining  his  remarks  to  the  cotton 
industry. 

He  said  the  bill  was  unconstitutional  as  written,  because  on  its  face  the 
object  was  not  to  raise  revenue  but  to  prohibit  certain  pnustices.  He  called 
attention  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  prosperous  period  between  LSoOand  lyoo,  before  fu  ures  were  heard  of. 
He  said  that  options  and  futures  in  cotton  were  carried  on  only  in  five  places  in 
the  world;  New  York,  New  Orleans.  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Bremen;  and  that 
there  were  only  300  members  in  the  New  Orleans  exchange,  many  of  whom  do  not 
trade  in  futures — no  one  else  but  members  of  the  exchange  can  trade.  The  exchange 
is  composed  of  9  classes: 

1.  Commission  merchants  who  sell  cotton  for  planters. 

2.  Exporters  who  buy  cotton  for  spinners  and  merchants  in  Europe. 

3.  Merchants  who  buy  cotton  for  spinners  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Bankers  through  whom  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  cotton  are 
negotiated. 

5.  Ship  agents  who  represent  the  great  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  by 
which  the  cotton  is  earned  abroad  and  to  domestic  ports. 

6.  Insurance  agents  who  arrange  the  insurance  on  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  seeking 
a  market  through  this  port. 

7.  Cotton  brokers. 

8.  Expert  judges  of  the  raw  material,  who  buy  the  cotton  from  representatives 
of  the  planters  for  the  merchants  who  ship  to  Europe  and  to  American  spinners. 

9.  Future  brokers,  who  bu}'  and  sell  contracts  for  forward  delivery  for  account 
of  members  of  the  exchange,  or  for  merchants  and  spinners  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

He  maintained,  consequently,  that  there  was  no  restriction  upon  the  natural 
rights  of  freedom  of  contract  and  trade.  He  asserted  that  there  were  Si 0,000 
bales  of  root  cotton  sold  in  New  York  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1891,  to 
26,389,500  EMdes  of  futures  or — 100  to  1— and  practically  the  same  for  other  years; 
that  the  ratio  of  futures  to  spots  ran  as  high  as  2,100  to  1  in  a  day;  and  that  this 
was  not  commerce,  but  gaming;  that  there  were  40  bales  of  middling  cotton  sold 
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in  New  York  to  1  raised  in  the  United  States.  He  said  that  the  first  three  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  on  a  fair  construction,  coald  not  be  considered  to  apply  to  any 
other  class  of  contracts  than  those  which  the  courts  ha\  e  decided  are  void— when 
there  is  no  intention  to  deliver  goods;  quoting  legal  authorities. 

He  analyzed  dealings  in  futures  and  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committees, 
and  declared  that  all  these  transactions  were  mere  wagers,  as  delivery  was  not 
contemplated  in  but  few  instances.' 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  futures  prevent  violent  fluctuations  in  i)rices, 
he  contended  that  the  creation  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  other  means 
of  disseminating  information  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  grow- 
ing crops  were  the  conditions  which  prevented  violent  fluctuations  in  price,  and 
not  futures.  Such  things,  he  said,  did  not  exist  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860, 
which  had  been  cited  as  the  period  of  great  fluctuation.  He  showed  the  vast 
amount  paid  out  for  commissions  to  brokers  on  the  exchange,  and  cited  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Bloss,  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  to  prove  this  sum  came  out 
of  the  cotton  crop,  which  he  figured  at  about  $3  a  bale. 

He  believed  the  bill  as  drawn  was  unconstitutional,  there  being  no  power  under 
the  taxing  power  of  the  Constitution,  but  ample  power  under  the  commerce  clause, 
to  prohibit  fictitious  dealings,  which  are  not  commerce,  but  are  obstructions  to 
commerce  and  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  citing  authorities  in  support  of  that 
proposition.  He  contended  that  Confess  is  the  proper  and  final  judge  to  deter- 
mine what  is  an  obstruction  to  or  restraint  on  commerce,  citing  the  Wheeling  Bridge 
case,  (9  How.,  647;  13  How.,  518). 

Mr.  HuNTON  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  maintained  that  dealings  in  options  were  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low 
price  of  farm  products,  and  that  the  tariif  and  the  demonetization  of  silver  were 
greater  causes.  He  believed  the  bill  constitutional,  or  at  most  doubtful,  and  said 
he  was  willing  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  producer.  He  preferred  the 
George  substitute,  but  would  vote  for  the  main  bill.  He  inserted,  as  part  of  his 
remarks,  numerous  newspaper  articles  against  short  selling. 

July  27,  Mr.  Cokf  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  thought  the  bill  unconstitutional,  and  not  warranted  under  the  taxing  power 
of  the  Constitution,  citing  authorities.  He  contended  that  it  was  not  uniform, 
referring  to  the  exceptions  in  section  2,  and  said  he  favored  the  George  substitute. 
He  claimed  it  was  class  legislation  only  In  the  sense  that  it  is  directed  against  a 
criminal  class. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Oregon. 

He  said  he  would  refer  the  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  argued  in  favor  of  its  constitutionality  and  said  the  taxing 
power  of  the  Constitution  was  ample;  that  the  tax  was  uniform,  in  that  it  is  laid 
on  the  same  thing  at  the  same  rate,  and  is  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  citing  judicial  authorities. 

Quoting  from  Mr.  White  in  reference  to  Veasie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  the  State  Bank 
case,  (8  Wall.,  533),  that  "  If  a  tax,  it  was  not  illegal,  because  Congress  had  the 
power  to  prohibit  that  which  it  had  the  right  to  prohibit  under  another  clause  of 
the  Constitution,"  he  said  that  if  Mr.  George  was  right  that  Congress,  under  the 
commercial  clause  of  theCon^ttitution,  had  the  right  to  prohibit  options  in  futures, 
then  it  is  clear  the  taxing  power  may  be  used  to  tax  them  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  P.vLMER  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  quoted  the  statutes  of  Illinois  against  gambling  in  grain,  and  bucket  shops, 
and  said  the  bill  was  a  perversion  of  the  taxing  power,  not  to  be  justified  by  any 
sound  system  of  reasoning;  that  it  was  not  uniform  in  section  11,  and  was  an 
interference  with  the  police  power  of  the  States.  The  Illinois  law,  he  said,  was 
enforced  as  fur  as  public  sentiment  warranted,  and  a  Federal  law  would  not  be 
better  enforced. 

He  asked  the  question,  "Can  Congress  define  and  punish  gambling  in  the 
States?"  and  said  this  was  just  what  this  bill  did.  He  maintained  that  the 
tendency  of  the  bill,  aside  from  its  unconstitutionality,  was  to  encourage  that 
growing  feeling  toward  social  helplessness  and  toward  dejiendence  upon  despotic 
agencies  outside  of  and  beyond  the  people  themselves ;  that  it  was  a  substitution 
of  despotic  means  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  among  the  people,  who  have  the 
right  to  enforce  their  own  laws  by  their  own  agencies,  and  that  it  i*equired  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  what  tne  States  could  and  ought  to  do. 

July  28,  Mr.  Paddock  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  favored  the  bill  on  moral  grounds.  It  would  distribute  the  visible  supply  of 
grain  more  widely  and  generally  over  the  country  among  the  mill  and  other  large 
consumers  and  wholesale  grain  dealers,  thus  retiring  from  the  market  a  very  large 
portion  of  each  year's  crop,  and  would  help  to  steady  the  market,    it  would  reduce 
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the  vaBt  army  of  fiction  dealers  who  are  now  supported  by  the  prodncer  or  con- 
samer,  or  both.  Speculation  would  be  reduced  to  actual  products  and  would  not 
be  under  the  control  of  tictionists.  He  called  attention  to  the  enormous  sales  on 
the  exchange  as  compared  with  quantity  on  hand,  and  said  if  these  dealings  were 
necessary  as  a  support  to  the  market  for  the  products  dealt  in,  why  was  it  that 
the  other  great  staples— wool,  hay.  etc. — have  an  infinitely  more  steady,  reliable, 
and  satisfactory  market  than  the  former. 

He  controverted  the  argument  of  the  opposition  that  ''when  the  farmer  is 
marketing  his  wheat  in  large  quantities  all  futures  or  speculative  values  are  higher 
relatively  than  cash  wheat,*'  and  cited  statistics  in  support  of  his  contention. 
From  these  statistics  he  argued  that  all  outside  investments  were  destroyed, 
because  the  short  seller  could  and  did  intimidate  the  investment  buyer  by 
offering  wheat  for  future  delivery  for  less  than  its  present  value,  and  thus  reduced 
the  price,  and  the  price  of  futures  thus  determines  the  price  of  actual  commodi- 
ties. He  said  the  tendency  of  short  selling  is  to  contine  si)ecuIation  in  actual 
grain  to  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  storage  charge  which  the  outside  investor 
can  not  afford  to  pay,  and  this  throws  the  control  of  the  market  tor  actual  wheat 
into  thehands  of  the  miller,  the  exporter,  and  warehouseman  and  drives  the  investor 
Arom  the  actual  market  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  own  storage  rooms  of  great 
capacity  and  the  owners  of  public  elevators.  He  said  a  steady  market,  with 
infrequent  fluctuations,  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  was  most 
desirable  to  all  legitimate  trade  and  business.  He  incorporated  certain  corresx>ond- 
ence  into  his  remarks  going  to  show  that  Eurox>ean  merchants  dealt  in  futures 
on  exchanges  in  this  country  in  order  to  hedge  their  contracts  in  other  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  depressing  prices  here,  and  then  buying  up  at  such  prices  actual 
products  for  European  needs,  and  that  this  country  was  made  to  underwrite  and 
assnxne  all  the  hazards  of  European  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  without 
receiving  the  slightest  compensation  therefor.  He  termed  the  present  system 
detrimental  to  the  railroads  and  the  banks,  because  of  the  sporadic  movements  of 
actual  products  which  are  caused  by  it. 

Mr.  TuRPiE  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  the  taxing  power  alone  was  not  equal  to  the  case,  but  the  power  was 
ample  under  the  commerce  clause,  and  Congress  therefore  has  the  choice  of  means 
to  qure  the  evil;  that  **  when  affirmatively  and  independently  from  another  and  a 
different  source  power  is  given  to  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  by  act  of  Con- 

fress  with  a  subject,  Congress  has  the  choice  of  methods  and  may  proceed  directly 
y  a  penal  prohibitory  enactment,  or  it  may  proceed  indirectly  by  a  measure  of 
taxation,  and  both  are  equally  legitimate;  and  that  the  history  of  legislation  and 
jurisprudence  upon  these  questions  will  show  this."  He  maintained  that  the 
practices  were  destructive  of  interstate  commerce. 

DEBATE  IN  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OP  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  CONGRESS. 

December  12,  Mr.  George  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  last  session  efforts  had  been  made  in 
the  various  cotton  markets  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  said  that,  in  view  of  the  vast  aggre- 

fation  of  wealth  in  the  country  which  had  injected  new  methods  into  business,  the 
octrine  of  laissezfaire  was  no  longer  proper. 

If  future  dealing  in  cotton  is  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  why 
are  such  dealings  confined  to  but  two  places  in  the  United  States  when  at  least 
seven  seaports  of  the  country  handle  more  of  the  actual  commodity  than  either 
one  of  those  two  places?  Described  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  which,  he 
said,  was  composed  of  454  members,  the  initiation  fee  being  810,000.  No  man  but 
a  warehouseman  licensed  by  the  exchange  can  receive  cotton.  Weighers,  sam- 
plers, and  even  truckmen  must  have  a  license  from  the  exchange  to  handle  the 
product. 

It  r^ulatee  the  entire  business  to  suit  its  own  pleasure,  and  the  entire  cotton 
business  of  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Tlie 
committee  on  quotations  fixes  the  price  at  2  o'clock  for  the  next  day,  when  the 
market  does  not  close  until  3.  It  fixes  prices  on  days  when  there  is  no  market. 
The  revision  committee  meets  nine  times  a  year,  and  fixes  prices,  and  fixes  the  rela- 
tiye  price  of  other  grades  of  cotton. 

No  farmers  are  in  the  body.  It  also  has  judicial  powers,  power  to  summon  wit- 
1108668,  and  settle  all  disputes  between  its  members  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  New  York  or  of  the  United  States.  By  charter,  the  award  of  the 
arbitration  committee  of  the  exchange  can  be  filed  in  court,  and  becomes  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  and  the  court  is  bound  to  enforce  it. 
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He  said  that,  because  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  the  day  before,  the  exchange 
forced  cotton  down  from  2  to  5  points,  while  corn  and  provisions  went  up  m 
Chicago. 

He  said  the  brokerage  on  futures  was  abont  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
was  received  for  actual  cotton  during  the  same  period,  and  asked:  ' '  Is  not  the  com- 
munity paying  too  high  a  price  for  distributing  cotton  rhrough  the  instrumentality 
of  futures  when  it  takes  tne  gross  value  of  2^  hales  to  market  1?" 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  the  advocates  of  futures,  that  the  marketing  of 
the  cotton  crop  has  become  so  interlocked  and  interwoven  with  the  future  system 
that  if  you  touch  the  future  system  you  disorganize  the  real  business  of  the 
countryr  he  said  if  this  be  so,  then  the  actual  cotton  must  pay  the  expenses  of 
marketing  the  whole  of  it— commissions  and  all— on  futures. 

He  figured  out  that  to  market  the  crop  of  9,000,000  bales  it  would  cost  for  bro- 
kerage, insurance,  interest,  etc.,  $19,000,000,  and  asked  who  paid  that  if  it  did  not 
come  out  of  the  crop.  Referring  to  the  figures  which  show  futures  to  be  lower 
til  an  spot  cotton  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  futures 
only  a  margin  is  required  while  for  spots  cash  is  necessary,  he  said  the  speculator 
would  naturally  deal  in  futures,  thus  lessening  speculation  in  spots,  and  the 
demand  for  spots  was  thus  left  wholly  to  the  consumer. 

He  cited  letters  of  cotton  factors  who  were  opponents  of  the  bill  showinp^  that 
the  market  had  gone  down  by  reason  of  futures,  and  quotations  to  show  great 
fluctuations  in  the  market,  and  said  the  alleged  benefit  of  futures  was  not  made 
out.  Treating  of  what  is  known  as  *' hedging,''  he  said  that  on  every  such  trans- 
action there  was  a  loss  of  the  commission  at  least,  and  ridiculed  the  claim  of  the 
Memphis  Cotton  Exchange  that  hedging  was  therefore  beneficial  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Palmer  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  criticised  the  definition  of  options  and  futures  in  the  bill,  and  said  "options," 
as  defined  by  the  bill,  were  not  the  options  of  the  courts,  and  that  * 'futures'*  of  the 
bill  embraced  legitimate  contracts  in  all  branches  of  business.  He  made  a  con- 
stitutional argument  against  the  bill  as  interfering  with  the  police  powers  of  the 
States,  and  said  it  was  not  a  revenue  bill,  and  that  there  was  no  power  in  the 
Constitution  to  support  it. 

He  attacked  the  tenth  section  of  the  bill  as  requiring  parties  to  give  evidence 
against  themselves,  and  therefore  violative  of  the  Constitution  and  of  common 
right.  He  attacked  the  fourteenth  section  as  giving  to  ministerial  officers  the 
right  to  make  laws. 

Mr.  Peffer  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  called  attention  to  the  universal  demand  from  the  farming  interest  for 
legislatior  on  the  lines  of  the  bill,  citing  special  instances.  He  agreed  with  Senator 
George  on  the  constitutional  question  that  the  power  to  prohibit  is  derived  from 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  He  asserted  that  the  farmer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  middleman,  and  that  the  profits  of  futures  come  out  of  the  producer. 

He  said  the  only  distinction  between  this  and  other  forms  of  gambling  is  one  of 
degree.  He  did  not  believe  the  bill  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  farming  interests, 
as  competition  and  invention  and  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  money  have  also 
contributed  to  dei)ress  prices. 

January  4. 

Mr.  Sherman  believed  the  taxing  power  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  White  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  2.  His  objec- 
tions were  that,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  admitted  the  legality  of  certain  future  con- 
tracts when  carried  on  by  a  particular  class  of  people,  at  certain  places,  it  was 
class  legislation  of  the  worst  type  to  forbid  them  to  another  class  or  persons  at  a 
place  where  quotations  were  posted,  thas  making  the  legislation  partisan  and  not 
universal,  illustrating  his  argument  by  referring  to  the  county  fairs  and  the  other 
market  places  which  have  come  down  from  the  remote  past  as  centers  of  business. 

January  5,  Mr.  Vilas  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  its  admitted  object  being  to  suppress 
and  destroy  the  transactions  condemned  in  it,  and  not  to  raise  revenue:  it  was 
unnecessary,  because  the  things  attacked— that  is.  the  purely  gambling  transactions 
are  already  illegal  under  State  laws.  The  taxing  v>ower  was  not  broad  enough  to 
cover  contracts  made  and  to  be  performed  in  the  State.  Legislatures  of  the  State 
should  determine  what  are  lawful  contracts  and  what  are  not.  He  distinguished 
the  case  of  YeasieBank  v.  Fenno,  (8  Wall.,  5^53),  which  construed  the  statutes 
taxing  the  issues  of  State  banks,  and  the  oleomargarine  statute  from  this:  The 
first  was  **  a  means  properly  adopted  by  Congress  to  protect  the  currency  which  it 
had  created,  namely,  the  legal-tender  notes  and  the  national-bank  notes:"  and  the 
latter  is  a  revenue  bill.    He  maintained  that  '*  no  mstance  will  be  found  of  the 
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exercise  by  Congress  of  the  ostensible  power  of  taxation,  not  to  raise  money,  but 
to  prohibit  or  snppress  the  doing  of  something  in  which  the  true  source  of  the 
power  of  such  inhibition  is  not  referable  to  some  other  grant  of  the  Constitution." 
He  attacked  the  George  substitute  as  also  unconstitutional,  and  said  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  that  was — 

1.  Congress  may  directly  interpose  to  suppress  any  domestic  transactions  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  a  State,  and  conducted  by  its  own  citizens  wholly  within  its 
borders,  although  tn  no  wise  interstate  or  foreign  dealing,  not  even  amounting  to 
commerce  at  all,  if  their  indirect  eifect  in  some  manner  unfavorably  influences  or, 

n  his  language,  obstructs  or  restrains  other  transactions,  whether  by  the  same  or 
other  persons,  which  are,  or  might  become,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

2.  Congress  may  conclusively  assert  that  any  such  domestic  infra-state  transac- 
tion does  unfavoi-ably  influence  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  thus,  fore- 
closing inquiry  of  the  fact  by  the  courts,  invest  itself  with  legislative  power  to 
denounce  and  snppress  the  domestic  transaction  which  otherwise  citizens  of  a  State 
might  rightfuUv  engage  in,  protected  and  sustained  bv  its  laws. 

He  contended  that  both  propositions  were  untenable.  The  power  to  regulate, 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  extends  onlv  to  the  means  and 
implements  of  such  commerce.  On  the  second  point,  he  declared  the  Wheeling 
Bridge  Case  does  not  sustain  Mr.  George  s  position. 

£ven  admitting  that  the  system  of  dealing  in  futures  ox>erates  to  depreciate  the 
price  ot  the  commodities  in  question,  it  does  not  follow  that  thereby  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  in  them  is  obstructed,  because  the  more  the  price  of  an  article 
of  common  desire  is  lowered  the  more  extensive  becomes  its  use  and  the  more 
active  the  traffic  in  it.  Results  show  no  obstruction— no  necessity  of  legislation. 
Power  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  to  cox)e  with  the  ovil  ample. 

Mr.  Vilas  offered  the  following  amendment :  In  section  2,  after  line  15,  insert 
^'^^nd  does  not  in  good  faith  intend  to  purchase  and  deliver  the  articles  contracted 
to  be  sold  and  delivered  according  to  the  teims  and  requirements  of  such  contract." 

Mr.  White  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  amendment. 

He  said  the  amendment  does  not  go  as  far  in  recognition  of  future  contracts  as 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  which  hold  such  contracts  to  be  invalid  only  when 
neither  party  intended  to  deliver. 

Mr.  George  replied : 

The  amendment  would  destroy  the  bill.  The  testimony  shows  that  the  future 
sales  of  cotton  are  equal  to  4  to  1  of  the  actual  crop,  and  yet  everyone  said  all  those 
sales  contemplated  a  delivery,  which  was  utterly  impossible ;  therefore,  with  the 
amendment  m,  the  bill  could  not  be  enforced.  He  asserted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  transaction  or  the  thing  prohibited  by  Congress  may  be  upheld  by  State  law, 
if,  in  fact,  it  be  an  interference  with  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  it  is  within 
the  competency  of  Congress  to  make  a  regulation  annulling  that  which  is  good 
under  tne  State  law;  and  declared  every  contract  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  a  gambling  one. 

Mr.  Hoar  addressed  the  Senate. 

If  this  bill  be  sound  in  principle,  there  is  not  a  transaction  of  mankind  which 
it  is  not  within  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate,  unless  it 
come  within  the  direct  prohibition  ot  what  we  may  call  the  bill  of  rights,  or  unless 
it  come  within  the  direct  afi&rmative  action  of  the  powers  of  the  States. 

Mr.  George  replied  that  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committees  showed  that  the 
**  future"  system,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  has  been  so  interwoven  and  inter- 
locked with  the  commerce  in  cotton  that  if  we  destroy  it  we  disorganize  the  whole 
cotton  trade.  Therefore  that  brings  it  within  the  competency  of  Congress  to 
declare  that  the  same  is  an  obstruction  to  commerce. 

Mr.  Palmer  cited  the  practice  in  lllmois  and  other  States,  of  notes  payable  in 
property  at  the  market  value  of  the  property  when  due.  and  said  they  would  be 
illegal  under  this  bill.  The  bill  comprehends  too  much;  it  not  only  refers  to 
gambling,  but  goes  into  the  minutest  transactions  of  life. 

Mr.  PuGH. 

According  to  the  testimony  before  the  committee,  90  per  cent  of  the  future  con- 
tracts in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  in  the  last  20  years  would  be  protected  by 
the  amendment  proposed,  and  it  would  take  the  life  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Vilas  compared  the  cotton  exchanges,  in  the  vast  amount  of  their  future 
Bales,  to  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  where  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business 
is  transacted,  and  yet  little  money  is  handled. 

Mr.  Call  favored  the  bill  on  moral  grounds,  and  believed  it  constitutional,  but 
preferred  the  G^eorge  substitute. 
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Mr.  White  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  described  the  present  method  of  marketing  the  cotton  crop  in  the  South,  and 
assei-ted  that  unless  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Vilas  was  adopted  the  mer- 
chant wonld  not  be  able  to  advance  money  to  the  cotton  farmer  to  make  his  crop, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  the  farmer  would  necessarily  have  to  become  a 
speculator  and  sell  his  crop  before  it  was  grown. 

Mr.  Vest  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  the  theory  of  the  substitute  is  that  absolute  power  exists  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  declare  that  any  practice  or  pursuit  in  any  State 
of  the  Union  is  an  obstacle  to  commerce,  and  the  Supreme  Courtis  inhibited  from 
making  inquiry  and  deciding  upon  the  truth  of  that  fact.  He  cited  judicial 
authority  against  that  theory. 

Upon  the  theory  that  dealings  in  options  and  futures  diminished  the  price  to  the 

Eroducer,  then  commerce  should  naturally  increase,  since  low  prices  make  most 
uyers. 

Mr.  Hoar  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  the  bill  infringes  the  lights  of  the  States;  it  is  not  a  tax  bill,  as  no  tax 
is  expected  to  be  raised,  none  contemplated,  but  only  the  suppression  of  the  prac- 
tice.    Quoted  Gibbons  r.  Ogden,  (9  Wheat.,  1),  as  follows: 

'^  Congress  is  hot  empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  are  in  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  government  exercises  the  power  of 
taxation,  neither  is  exercising  the  power  of  the  other.**  Cited  man^  decisions  of 
the  courts  in  his  argument  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  as  a  taxing 
measure. 

He  dissented  in  toto  from  Judge  Cooley's  view,  expressed  in  a  magazine  article, 
as  to  the  right  to  tax  the  Louisiana  Lottery  out  of  existence. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  George  substitute,  he  contended  that  it  was  not  con- 
stitutional, illustrating  his  argument  by  many  citations,  and  said  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  for  Congress  to  take  charge  of  every  transaction  in  business  which  in 
any  way  even  remotely  lessened  the  amount  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

**  To  say  that  the  cost  of  brokerage  on  fictitious  sales  comes  out  of  the  crop  is  no 
more  logical  than  to  say  that  every  bet  at  a  horse  race  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
horse."    The  consequences  are  too  remote. 

Legislatures  of  the  States  have  ample  power  to  prohibit  these  practices  if  the 
people  of  those  States  so  desire. 

Mr.  Vest,  referring  to  Judge  Cooley's  magazine  article  maintaining  that  Con- 
gress could  tax  the  Louisiana  Lottery  out  of  existence,  read  a  query  pat  to  Jndge 
Cooley  by  David  A.  Wells,  as  follows:  *'If  your  contention  be  correct  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  tax  out  of  existence  any  lottery  within  any 
State,  what  prevents  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  taxing  out  of  exist- 
ence in  any  State  saloons,  opium  joints,  brothels,  and  other  mstitutions  which 
they  deem  deleterious  to  the  public  morals?  "  and  said  that  the  query  had  not  been 
answered.  He  said  if  Congress  has  this  power,  then  what  police  power  is  left  to 
the  States? 

Mr.  Platt  addressed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  unconstitutional.  Congress  has  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  not 
penalties;  it  is  not  authonzed  to  confiscate.  It  never  has  been  held  that  anything 
IS  a  "tax"  which  does  not  contemplate  the  raising  of  revenue  for  ihe  purpose  of 
the  Government;  citing  many  authorities  on  taxation  to  support  his  statement. 
Whenever  the  legislature  undertakes  to  take  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  it  is 
not  taxation,  but  confiscation  pure  and  simple. 

The  bill  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  because  it  does  not  intend  to 
raise  revenue, and  the  primary  and  essential  purpose  of  a  tax  is  to  raise  revenue. 

Referring  to  the  Gleorge  amendment,  he  defined  interstate  commerce,  under  the 
decisions  of  Gibbons  x\  Ogden,  (9  Wheat..  1),  and  Coe  r.  Errol.  ( 116  U.  S.,  517) ,  and 
asserted  that  this  amendment  undertook  to  deal  with  business  and  products  of  the 
State  before  such  became  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  within  fiie  meaning  of 
those  decisions. 

He  said,  "No  dealing,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  in  any  property  in  a  State  can 
in  any  war  bean  obstruction  to  commerce  between  that  State  anS  another  State; 
no  method  of  purchase,  legal  or  illegal,  no  method  ot  transacting  business,  so  long 
as  the  property  is  in  the  State  and  not  delivered  to  a  common  carrier  for  trans- 
portation from  that  State  to  another  State,  can  in  any  way  be  an  obstruction  to, 
or  an  interference  with,  or  an  injury  to,  commerce  which  shall  flow  from  a  State 
to  another  State;"  and  asked,  "Is  a  contract  of  sale  within  a  State  commerce 
between  the  States?"  And  if  not,  then  it  can  not  be  prohibited  or  regulated  by 
Congress.  He  asserted  that  the  theory  of  the  amendment  was,  that  before  the 
articles  which  are  the  subject  of  the  contract  of  sale  have  in  any  sense  became 
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subjects  of  interstate  commerce  the  contracts  themselves  may  be  an  injury  to 
interstate  commerce,  and  may  therefore  be  properly  suppressed  and  made  crim- 
inal. If  that  be  true,  there  is  no  contract  of  sale  that  may  not  be  made  criminal, 
if  only  Congress  will  declare  it  so,  and  the  further  contention  be  correct  that  such 
declaration  by  Congress  can  not  be  questioned. 

The  limit  of  legislative  discretion  in  regulating  commerce  amon^  the  States 
does  not  go  beyond  the  commerce  itself  among  the  States,  and  that  does  not  begin 
to  exist  until  the  goods  begin  to  move  from  one  State  to  another  by  the  ordinary 
lines  of  transportation.  If  the  theorjr  of  the  bill  be  correct,  then  the  liquor  traffic, 
theft,  horse  racing,  and  all  gambling  in  the  States  majTbe  suppressed  by  Con&rress. 

Nothing  in  the  testimony  shows  that  the  farmers  will  derive  the  slightest  bene- 
fit from  such  legislation.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  proposed 
legislation  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  advance  the  price  of  products  to 
the  consumer. 

Does  not  believe  the  price  of  wheat  or  cotton  is  much  affected  by  these  dealings. 
There  may  be  fluctuations  from  day  to  day,  but  the  average  annual  price  of  any 
of  the  cereals  is  not  affected.  If  the  bill  passes,  then  prices  will  be  fixed  by  the 
millers  and  the  commission  merchants,  wno,  when  their  elevators  are  full,  will 
say  they  do  not  want  any  more;  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Stewart. 

Congress  can  not  enact  a  law.  under  the  taxing  power,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  control  \)usiness  in  the  States.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  not  to  raise 
revenue,  but  to  destroy  a  business. 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said:  **  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  destroy 
a  system  of  manipulation  by  operators  on  boards  of  trade,  which  creates  abnormal 
and  unnatural  conditions,  so  that  the  great  products  of  this  country  are  not  sold 
on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand." 

Mr.  Stewart  continued,  and  said  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  put  it  into 
the  power  of  the  millers  and  elevator  men  to  combine  and  regulate  prices  at  their 
pleasure.    This  was  denied  by  Mr.  Washburn. 

Mr.  Stewart  then  argued  that  the  fall  of  prices  was  due  to  the  demonetization 
of  silver. 

Mr.  Vilas.  Courts  should  determine  whether  such  practices  are  obstructions 
to  commerce  and  also  whether  they  are  illegal.     *'  It  is  a  judicial  question. '' 

Mr.  George,  in  reply,  cited  the  **  anti-trust  law,"  which  was  a  legislative  defini- 
tion of  a  trust  that  was  declared  to  be  illegal. 

Mr.  White's  objection  to  this  was  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  calling  a 
thing  "illegal"  and  saying  that  it  '* impeded  commerce." 

Mr.  Qeorge  also  cited  section  5  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  which  declared 
pooling  unlawful.  He  asserted  that  these  dealings  constitute  an  interference  with, 
and  an  obstruction  of,  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Gray  denied  that  the  evidence  showed  that,  and  contended  that  the  mere 
fact  that  prices  might  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  board  of  trade  did  not  prove  that 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  had  been  obstructed  or  interfered  with;  and  he 
further  claimed  that  the  dealings  referred  to  had  not  been  shown  to  reduce  the  price 
of  commodities  dealt  in  or  the  profitableness  of  commerce.  But  even  if  they  did, 
Congress  would  have  no  XK)wer  to  legislate  in  respect  of  any  transactions  of  purely 
State  commerce. 

The  theory  of  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vilas  is  that  Congress  is  not  the 
jnd^e  of  what  constitutes  an  obstruction  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Cited  decision  in  Wheeling  Bridge  case,  and  Gibbons  r.  Ogden  (supra) ,  and  other 
cases,  and  various  statutes  to  controvert  that  theory,  especially  acts  regulating 
passenger  trafilc  on  shipboard  between  American  and  foreign  countries,  and  recon- 
struction acts,  in  the  matter  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  said  Congress  was  the 
final  arbiter. 

Mr.  Chandler  addressed  the  Senate. 

Thinks  either  the  taxing  power  or  the  commerce  clause  sufl^cient  warrant  for 
the  bill.  Power  the  same  as  that  to  impose  protective  duties.  -  Prefers  Greorge 
amendment.  Does  not  believe  the  bill  will  accomplish  what  is  desired.  Maintains 
that  the  following  taxes  miglit  be  levied  for  revenue;  and  if  so,  can  they  not  be 
levied  for  another  and  distinct  purpose: 

1.  Duty  on  imported  whisky,  wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

2.  A  tax  on  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  those  articles. 

3.  A  tax  on  those  articles  produced  in  this  country. 

4.  A  tax  on  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  contracts  to  buy  and 
sell  those  articles  not  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of  the  contracts. 

5.  A  tax  on  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  contracts  to  buy  and 
sell  those  articles  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of  making  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Mills  addressed  the  Senate. 
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This  is  a  matter  of  State  regulation  wholly.  If  the  National  Government  has 
power  to  suppress  such  dealings  it  would  also  have  the  power  to  encourage  them 
if  it  choosee  to  do  so,  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  any  State. 

*'  If  the  amendment  written  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  that  brands  it  as  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  can  not  be  traversed,  then  Congress  is  a  legislative  despotism. 
The  bill  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  does  not  and  can  not  advance  the 
prices  of  any  product  embraced  in  it.    Prices  are  fixed  by  supply  and  demand." 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  the  charges  on  the  cotton  exchange  come  out  of 
the  cotton,  be  said:  ''  Wheire  does  the  money  come  from  that  is  staked  on  cards, 
horse  races,  and  elections— ont'  of  the  manufacturers  of  cards,  the  owners  of  horses, 
or  the  voters  at  elections?  No.  It  can  no  more  be  said  that  the  cotton  grower  pays 
the  charges  of  this  business  than  it  can  be  said  that  he  receives  the  profits  made  by 
the  successful  speculator. 

**  I  want  to  know  how  a  charge  of  $5  made  on  a  cotton  contract  in  New  York 
can  come  down  to  Te.xas  and  Locate  itself  on  a  bale  of  cotton  belonging  to  one  of 
my  constituents?  If  this  can  be  proved,  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  every- 
where to  put  charges  at  their  will  to  any  amount  on  the  property  of  others  without 
their  consent. 

"Future  dealings  have  ^own  out  of  the  development  of  civilization  by  the 
necessities  of  that  civilization.  It  comes  like  the  bank,  the  bank  check,  the  bill 
of  exchan^'e,  the  clearing  house,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  What 
is  a  contract  to  buy  and  sell  cotton  for  future  delivery  but  a  commercial  contriv- 
ance by  which  credit  is  made  money  and  made  to  contribute  its  resources  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  distribution?" 

He  termed  the  transaction  a  "capitalization  of  credit,**  and  said  each  time  the 
contract  is  sold  a  benefit  is  conferred.  In  moving  the  volume  of  annual  commerce 
every  dollar  in  the  country  is  promised  twenty-five  or  thirty  times,  and  the  whole 
country  receives  an  incalculable  benefit. 

Mr.  HiscocK  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  called  attention  to  the  10th  section  as  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  required  a 
party  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  and  cited  Boyd  r.  United  States,  (116  U.  S., 
616),  in  support  of  his  position.  The  bill  would  become  the  basis  of  the  most 
gigantic  trust  the  country  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  White  addressed  the  Senate. 

The  George  amendment  is  more  pernicious  than  the  original  bill.  If  its  theory 
be  true,  then  Congress  can  say  that  too  much  acreage  in  cotton  impedes  interstate 
commerce,  and  could  restrict  the  acreage.  Congress  could  declare  that  any  State 
government  is  inefficient  and  that  its  refiex  result  impedes  intei-state  commerce, 
and  could  therefore  wipe  out  the  State  government  and  put  any  other  in  its  stead, 
and  where  could  the  line  of  distinction  be  drawn  between  the  constitutionality  of 
that  bill  and  this? 

Facts  prove  the  declaration  of  the  amendment  untrue.  Prior  to  futures  the 
amount  of  interstate  commerce  in  cotton  in  the  firsc  8  months  never  exceeded 
30  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Now  it  is  71  per  cent  in  the  same  time.  Future  dealing 
is  not  new,  but  is  a  part  of  the  common  ac(iuisition  of  th»  human  mind  for  the 
last  200  years. 

He  called  attention  to  the  number  of  cities  in  all  civilized  countries  where  such 
contracts  are  carried  on.  They  existed  in  France  for  200  years;  in  Florence  since 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  in  Amsterdam,  since  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
come  from  a  contract  known  to  the  ancient  law  as  the  "safe  arrival  of  a  vea^^el," 
whereby  a  man  sold  the  cargo  on  a  vessel  in  a  foreign  port,  the  cargo  not  being 
loaded  and  the  vessel  not  having  sailed,  paid  for  on  a  sliding  scale,  having  a  cer- 
tain standard  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  Those  contracts  were  transferable,  and 
were  often  negotiated. 

Such  contracts  are  universal  in  commercial  countries  and  are  approved  by  writers 
on  political  economy.  There  is  a  natural  right  to  make  them,  and  to  strike  them 
down  is  to  strike  down  liljerty  itself. 

He  showed  from  tables  that  the  price  of  spot  cotton  in  New  Orleans  in  the  first 
week  of  every  month  of  the  decade  from  18r)0  to  1?:<60  averaged  ^'o\j  cent  more  than 
in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  while  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  there  were 
higher  prices  for  everything  than  in  the  last-mentioned  decade. 

He  showed  from  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  that  the  decline  in  price  in 
cotton  was  less  than  in  the  other  one  hundred  and  odd  other  articles,  so  that  cotton 
was  relatively  higher  in  the  last  decade  than  in  the  first.  In  the  period  from  1843 
to  1861  the  prices  of  cotton  averaged  tV(t  cent  lower  than  from  1879  to  1892.  The 
lowest  price  in  the  first  period  for  5  years  was  lower  than  in  the  period  from  1890 
to  1893.  The  depression  in  the  season  of  1891-92  was  caused  by  overproduction. 
Spinners  could  not  consume  it,  and  that  left  a  large  surplus  for  next  season,  which 
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could  only  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  system  of  futnres.  In  the  early  period 
prodnoers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  mannfactnrers;  cited  statistics  to  prove  that 
since  the  existence  of  futures  the  cotton  market  has  been  steadier  and  the  fluctua- 
tions enormously  less  than  before,  and  said  that  fact  was  admitted  by  many  who 
favored  the  bill.' 

The  price  advanced  steadily  in  the  face  of  the  largest  future  sales  ever  recorded; 
heuce  futures  did  not  lower  the  price.  Futures,  as  a  rule,  are  lower  than  spots 
for  the  month  in  which  the  futures  are  due,  and  the  early  months  thereafter;  and 
are  bii;her  than  spots  in  the  future  months  after  that  period  up  to  the  end  of  the 
crop  year. 

He  showed  by  figures  that  futures  sustained  the  market  even  in  years  of  over- 
production. The  charges  are  only  12^  cents  a  bale  in  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchanp:e,  instead  of  97^,  as  Mr.  George  had  stated.  If  cost  come  out  of  pro- 
ducers then  ought  they  not  to  be  credited  with  the  profits? 

Volume  of  futures  bears  no  larger  relation  to  the  volume  of  the  product  than 
is  borne  by  almost  every  product  in  the  world — all  of  which  are  sold  several  times 
over. 

H  e  compared  the  exchangee  for  the  sale  of  products  to  the  clearing-house  of  banks, 
when  4  or  6  per  cent  often  is  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  differences;  and  said  the 
produce  exchanges  were  the  clearing-houses  for  products  in  £urope. 

If  the  committee  of  9,  called  the  quotation  committee,  referred  to  by  Mr.  George, 
has  the  power  contended  for  of  fixing  prices,  then  they  are  benefactors,  because 
cotton  has  retained  its  price  relatively  better  than  many  other  products. 

Liverpool  is  the  great  cotton  market  of  the  world,  because  it  is  the  great  center  of 
consumption.  It  receives  the  surplus  of  the  crop  of  the  whole  world.  Futures 
are  thought  to  be  larger  there  than  New  York,  probal)ly  twice  as  large.  No 
record  is  kept.  New  York  is  a  higher  market  than  Liverpool,  relatively.  New 
York  is  a  bull  market;  Liverpool,  &  bear  market. 

Mr.  WorxJOTT  addressed  the  Senate. 

Thinks  the  bill  unconstitutional,  but  said  if  it  is  passed  and  declared  constitu- 
tional it  will  lower  prices.  The  real  demand  for  the  bill  comes  from  the  millers 
and  elevator-men.  For  a  week  or  a  day  a  corner  may  prevail,  but  the  great  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  in  the  end  regulate  prices.    The  bill  is  a  he  on  its  face. 

Mr.  Gray  addressed  the  Senate. 

Believes  both  the  original  and  the  G^rge  substitute  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Geoboe.  Believes  Congress  to  be  the  final  judges  of  what  are  obstructions 
to  commerce. 

Mr.  Gray. 

The  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  as  it  i>leases,  but  not  to 
regn^ate  anything  else.  When  Congress  thus  has  jurisdiction,  it  may  declare  or 
consider  anytiiing  an  obstruction;  but  it  can  not  acquire  jurisdiction  by  declaring 
certain  things  to  be  obstructions. 

The  power  which  the  Supreme  Court  can  exercise  when  an  act  of  this  kind  is 
brought  before  it  is.  first,  to  determine  whether  the  subject-matter  of  the  regula- 
tion is  within  the  scope  of  the  commercial  clause  of  the  Constitution.  When  it 
has  determined  that  question  rffirmatively,  then  any  regulation  which  Congress 
makes  is  entirely  within  Congressional  discretion,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can  not 
pass  upon  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  or  as  to  whether  it  be  an  obstruction  or  no. 
Cited  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  thereof  In  The  Daniel  Ball,  (10 
Wall.,  557),  and  Veazie  v.  Moor,  (14  How.,  568),  and  quoted  from  the  latter  as 
follows: 

'*Nor  can  it  be  properly  concluded  that  because  the  products  of  domestic  enter- 
prise in  agriculture  or  manufactures  or  in  the  arts  may  ultimately  become  the 
subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  the  control  of  the  means  or  the  encouragements  by 
which  enterprise  is  fostered  and  protected  is  legitimately  within  the  import  of  the 
phrase  foreisn  commerce,  or  fairly  implied  in  any  investiture  of  the  power  to 
regulate  such  commerce. 

**A  pretension  as  far  reaching  as  this  would  extend  to  contracts  between  citizen 
and  citizen  of  the  same  State;  would  control  the  pursuits  of  the  planter,  the 
grazier,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic;  the  immense  operations  of  the  collieries 
and  mines  and  furnaces  of  the  country;  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  avocations 
the  results  of  which  may  not  become  the  subject  of  foreign  commerce  and  be 
borne  either  bv  turnpikes,  canals,  or  railroads  from  point  to  point  within  the  several 
States  toward  an  ultimate  destinat;on  like  the  one  above  mentioned." 

He  said  this  bill  is  the  same  as  that  case.  He  explained  the  difference  between  the 
interstate-commerce  act  and  this  bill.  In  that  act  it  was  interstate  commerce  that 
was  taken  cognizance  of,  and  jurisdiction  of  Congress  thus  attached;  conse- 
quently the  power  of  Congress  to  say  what  was  an  obstruction  was  supreme. 
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Here  the  contract  is  not  made  by  those  eng^ed  in  interstate  commerce;  it  is  not 
concerning  the  transportation  of  commodities  from  one  State  to  another.  It  is 
precisely  like  Veazie  n  Moor,  (supra). 

He  cited  insurance  contracts  in  Paul  t\  Virginia  (8  Wall.,  168).  which  were 
held  not  to  be  intei*state  commerce,  because  they  were  not  commodities  and  did 
not  apply  to  commodities  which  were  to  be  transported  from  one  State  to  another. 

Mr.  Harris  addressed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  a  prostitution  of  the  taxing  power.  The  business  of  options  and 
futures  is  for  the  States  to  regulate  or  suppress.  If  this  bill  be  constitutional 
there  are  no  reserved  rights  of  the  States  that  Congress  may  not  invade.  It  tends 
to  centralization  and  paternalism. 

Does  not  think  the  business  lowers  prices  of  products,  nor  will  the  bill  have  the 
beneficial  effects  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends. 

Mr.  Berry  addressed  the  Senate. 

Opposes  the  bill  as  unconstitutional,  but  believes  the  business  an  evil. 

Mr.  Bate. 

The  practices  are  evil  and  should  be  suppressed  by  the  States.    The  bill  is  a 

Prostitution  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Qovemment,  and  unconstitutional, 
'avored  the  George  substitute  which  had  been  voted  down. 

Mr.  Vance. 

Favored  the  Greorge  substitute,  but  was  not  free  from  doubt  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality. Present  bill  unconstitutional.  No  authority  under  the  taxing  power 
for  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Caix. 

The  taxing  power  has  been  used  to  confiscate  from  the  first  year  of  the  Qovem- 
ment and  for  purposes  other  than  raising  revenue.  Hence  the  practice  warrants 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Wanted  to  find  a  remedy  to  stop  dealings  in  **  options  "  and  **  futures,"  and  there- 
fore voted  for  the  George  substitute.  Some  mis^vings  as  to  its  constitutionality, 
but  can  not  support  the  bili  because  he  believes  it  not  within  the  taxing  power  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Vest. 

Called  attontion  to  instructions  from  Missouri  legislature— 116  to  13,  to  support 
the  bill,  but  says  no  legislature  has  the  right  to  instruct  a  Senator  to  violate  the 
Constitution,  or  to  make  him  commit  perjury. 


Appendix  C. 

Digest  of  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  op  the  Senate,  under  Senate  resolution 
OF  April  19,  1893,  at  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis,  November  S^  9, 10,  11,  1893, 
lW.  M.  Senter,  aged  62  years;  for  twenty-nine  years  a  cotton  g^rowerln  St.  Loui&] 

The  low  price  of  cotton  for  2  or  3  years  was  because  of  the  unprecedented  crops 
of  the  2  preceding  years,  and  probably  also  by  reason  of  the  method  of  handling 
future  contracts  of  cotton.  Cotton  is  sold  on  contracts  based  on  a  middling  quota- 
tion, but  with  the  understanding,  under  the  rules  of  the  exchanges,  that  most  any 
of  the  30  grades  or  half  grades  may  be  delivered  on  those  contracts.  This  is  disas- 
astrous  to  the  cotton  trade  and  to  the  price  of  cotton,  for  the  reason  that  no  one 
buying  cotton  would  want  to  be  compelled  to  receive  it  so  graded. 

Does  not  believe  future  contracts  in  cotton  should  be  abolished,  but  thinks  they 
should  be  restricted  to  legitimate  transactions.    Suggests  no  method  of  restriction. 

Means  by  ** overproduction"  that  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand. 
Thinks  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods  would  create  a  greater  demand  for 
the  raw  material.  *•  Futures*'  are  generally  lower  than  spot  cotton,  taking  from 
2  to  4  months  for  them  to  come  up  with  spots.  Thinks  this  has  a  tendency  to 
depress  the  price  of  spot  cotton.  **  Futures"  have  almost  eliminated  speculation 
in  spots;  and,  as  Southern  people  are  naturally  ** bullish"  on  cotton,  they  have 
lost  in  such  speculations  very  heavily.  Considers  the  present  mode  of  dealing  in 
futures  injurious  to  the  producer. 

Thinks  cotton  farmers  in  worse  condition  than  3  years  before,  and  mucn  worse 
off  than  10  years  before.  No  money  in  raising  cotton  at  less  than  8  cents  per 
pound  net  to  the  planter. 
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Opposes  ''  fntnres  "  also  on  moral  grounds,  because  they  are  disastrons  to  young 
men,  who  risk  more  money  on  them  than  they  ought  to  do.  and  eventually,  as  a 
rule,  lose  all  they  have,  and  often  become  embezzlers  of  funds  intrusted  to  their 
care. 

fW.  W.  Carter,  aged  53;  cotton  dealer  Id  St.  Louis.] 

Believes  the  low  price  of  cotton  prevailing  for  several  years  attributable  to  over- 
production, and  also  more  or  less  to  dealing  in  *' futures/  Thinks  the  price  of 
*' futures ''regulates  the  price  of  spot  cotton,  and  the  business  concentrates  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  better  distributed. 

''  Its  moral  effects  are  more  disastrous  and  far  reaching  than  any  other  gambling 
device  known  to  and  tolerated  by  civilization." 

Believes  ''futures''  should  be  suppressed  by  the  General  Government.  Cotton 
seed  from  an  acre  sells  for  as  much  as  wheat  from  an  acre  in  the  Northwest,  and 
the  most  valuable  part,  the  lint,  remains.  With  future  dealing  suppressed,  the 
earnings  of  the  cotton  producers  will  remain  among  themselves. 

[Edward  McCormack,  a  cotton  buyer  for  twenty-eight  years,  the  last  ten  years  in  St.  Louis.] 

Believes  the  low  price  of  cotton  for  several  years  mainly  due  to  overproduction. 
Thinks  future  dealing  sometimes  depresses  the  price,  and  at  other  times  it  enhances 
it  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be:  in  the  main  beneficial  to  the  producers,  because  at 
times  there  is  too  much  cotton  offered  for  sale  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  consumer, 
and  if  there  were  no  future  transactions  the  price  would  go  much  lower  than 
under  the  present  system.  Futures  sometimes  higher  than  spot  cotton.  Future 
dealings  maintain  the  price  of  cotton,  dealers  being  able  to  sell  against  their  con- 
tracts and  thus  avoid  losses.  Thinks  the  only  weak  feature  in  futures  in  cotton 
is  that  such  contracts  call  for  m  ddling  cotton,  and  any  grade  may  be  delivered. 
Thinks  the  contracts  ought  to  specify  the  grades  they  embrace.  Futures  in  cot- 
ton have  a  tendency  to  give  a  valuation  to  property  that  otherwise  would  have  no 
fixed  value.  Instances  wool  market  as  being  m  a  more  deplorable  st^te  than  cot- 
ton market.  Thinks  the  price  of  futuren  for  a  given  month  ha^  e  a  tendency  to 
fix  the  price  of  spot  cotton  for  that  month ;  but  says  they  do  not  depress  the  price. 
Actual  consumers  of  cotton  often  buy  future  contracts,  but  usual  ]y  sell  them  and 
buy  the  cotton  they  use  from  someone  else.  Futures  are  bought  with  the  expec- 
tation of  delivery.  Futures  enable  the  dealer  to  avoid  risks.  In  buying,  the  price 
is  maintained ;  in  selling,  it  may  be  depressed,  but  the  one  offsets  the  other.  Ex- 
pense of  conducting  future  transactions  comes  out  of  those  who  s  eculate  in  cot- 
ton. Speculation  does  not  depress  the  price  but  has  a  tendency  to  enhance  it.  It 
is  no  charge  on  the  crop  itself.  Thinks  the  future  system  so  interlocked  and  inter- 
woven with  the  real  market  of  the  cotton  crop  that  if  it  was  abolished  it  would 
disorganize  the  trade  in  spot  cotton. 

[J.  D.  Gk>£iDif  AX,  president  St.  Lonis  Cotton  Exchange,  and  interested  in  plantations  and  stores.] 

Cause  of  low  price  of  cotton  is  due  to  overproduction.  Ck>tton  has  not  depre- 
ciated as  much,  relatively,  as  some  other  products.  Has  little  experience  in  futura 
business,  but  knows  there  can  be  legitimate  business  in  it.  Perfectly  legitimate 
to  buy  for  future  delivery  what  is  re<iuired  to  be  used,  or  expected  to  be  sold  in 
the  future,  and  to  sell  for  future  delivery  what  one  has  or  expects  to  get.  Thinks 
cotton  trade  demands  future  sales.  Large  dealers  who  buy  spot  cotton  dail v  must 
use  futures  to  protect  against  the  risk  of  carrying  the  same.  Futures  thus  benefit 
the  producer  by  always  furnishing  a  market,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
consumer  was  the  only  buyer.  Outside  of  these  features,  futures  may  be  con- 
sidered gambling. 

The  fact  that  40,000,000  bales  of  cotton  were  sold  on  the  exchange  in  New  York 
in  one  year,  while  the  actual  crop  was  only  8»000,000  or  9,000.000  bales,  is  partly 
explainable  on  the  theory  that  many  legitimate  transactions  could  easily  be  and 
often  were  had  on  any  one  lot  or  contract.  No  doubt  many  transactions  were 
purely  gaming.  Futures  advance  price  of  cotton  as  often  as  they  lower  it.  There 
are  always  as  many  buyers  as  sellers.  Knows  of  no  way  the  risk  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  all  i)arties.  If  futures  were  abolished  the  cotton  trade  would  be  some- 
what disorganized,  but  not  wholly  so  as  long  as  tho  European  market  exists. 
Abolition  of  futures  would  injure  the  producer. 

Believes  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  gambling  in  cotton  is  done  entirely  outside 
of  the  producing  community  of  cotton,  and  therefore  the  commissions  do  not  come 
out  of  the  cotton  crop.  Cost  of  covering  with  futures  is  very  slight  compared  to 
the  method  the  planters  had  in  former  years  of  marketing  their  cotton,  paying 
commission,  insurance,  interest,  etc. 
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[Jerome  Hill,  aged  62,  resident  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  cotton  factor  for  twenty-five  years.] 

Attribates  the  low  price  of  cotton  to  three  causes,  mainly: 

1 .  Financial  troubles  of  the  world  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Barings, 
which  upset  commercial  values  and  caused  a  scarcity  of  money  for  the  moving  of 
the  crop,  interest  being  so  high— 10  to  12  per  cent  in  the  cotton  States— as  to  force 
the  producer  to  sell. 

2.  The  Lancashire  strike,  whereby  the  demand  for  cotton  was  greatly  lessened. 
8.  Future  dealmgs  on  the  exchanges  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  which  he 

termed  illegitimate  and  injurious  to  the  producer. 

Does  not  think  there  has  been  any  overproduction.  Thinks  cotton  can  not  be 
fnrown  with  prolit  at  less  than  8  or  9  cents  a  pound.  Sees  no  benefit  to  the  cotton 
producer  from  future  dealings,  and  savs  they  give  advantages  to  foreign  nations 
by  enabling  them  to  purchase  the  product  at  a  lower  figure  than  under  the  old 
system.  Explains  his  reasons  for  this  opinion  as  follows:  *'  It  takes  $4,000  to  buy 
100  bales  of  spot  cotton,  it  takes  a  margin  of  from  $100  to  $200  to  sell  100  bales  of 
future  cotton.  Hence,  a  man  to  be  a  bull  on  cotton  is  compelled  to  prepare  to 
carry  the  spot  cotton  of  the  country,  while  a  man  to  be  a  bear  has  only  to  prepare 
to  carry  a  margin  of,  say,  from  $1  to  $2  per  bale  upon  his  deals.*' 

Denies  that  the  enormous  sales  on  the  e:cchanges  are  for  hedging  purposes  as 
claimed,  aDd  asserts  that  not  over  one  tenth  are  for  that  purpose,  the  balance  being 
simply  gaming  transactions.  '  *  N  o  consumer  of  cotton  ever  consumes  what  he  buys 
on  a  contract  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans,"  because  on  such  contracts  he  can  not 
tell  what  grade  of  cotton  he  will  get.  Hence  futures  do  not  sustain  the  price  of 
spots;  for  they  **are  sold  down  and  not  up.*' 

Believes  the  South  has  lost  $100,000,000  m  10  years  through  futures.  Quotations 
show  price  of  cotton  contracts  lower  than  of  s^iots;  hence  purchasers  would  buy 
futures,  and  this  would  depress  spots.  Thinks  in  future  sales  the  grade  of  cotton 
should  be  specifically  defined,  as  is  done  in  sales  of  spots. 

Thinks  some  sort  of  financial  legislation  necessary  so  as  to  make  and  have  an 
**  elastic  currency  "  for  the  whole  country  which  could  be  utilized  somewhat  lU^r 
the  manner  of  the  clearing-house  certificates  issued  in  New  York  during  the  panic 
of  1893  for  the  banks. 

[D.  C.  Ball,  aged  36,  resident  of  St.  Louis,  a  cotton  factor  for  14  years.] 

Believes  the  low  price  of  cotton  principally  due  to  overproduction,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  the  financial  troubles  in  the  cotton-consuming  portions  of  the  world  having 
lessened  the  demand  for  the  raw  product,  so  that  the  normal  consumption  did  not 
obtain.  Influence  of  speculation  also  depressed  the  market  in  advance  of  actual 
conditions,  and  beyond  what  would  have  been  the  price  without  it. 

The  remedy  for  the  cotton  producer  to  pursue  is  to  raise  all  the  articles  that  a 
farm  produces  which  are  required  upon  the  farm,  so  far  as  climatic  and  other 
conditions  will  permit.  Cotton  planter  can  not  hold  his  own  against  the  speculator. 
South  has  lost  a  large  amount  of  money  by  holding  cotton  for  higher  prices. 
Southerners  are  naturally  bulls  on  cotton  and  hold  for  higher  prices,  forgetting 
that  the  speculator  has  already  possessed  himself  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
is  fully  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Thinks  the  underlying  principle  of  the  future  dealings  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  handling  of  cotton.  In  practice,  however,  abuses  have  crept  in.  Their 
proper  sphere  is  to  serve  as  an  actual  outlet  for  the'handling  of  the  crop.  Beyond 
that  is  evil.  Without  futures  the  handling  of  the  crop  in  the  few  months  in 
which  it  is  brought  to  market  would  involve  the  rankest  speculation  or  else  a 
return  to  the  urimitive  methods  that  prevailed  before  the  agencies  of  electricity 
and  steam  haa  wrought  their  grand  results,  which  latter  plan  would  be  very  detri- 
mental. Futures  are  used  for  legitimate  hedging  for  the  protection  of  the  actual 
buyer  of  spots.  An  immense  amount  of  manipalation  is  practiced  by  purely  the 
speculative  element  on  the  exchanges,  generally  to  the  detriment  of  the  producers 
and  to  all  other  interests  save  the  temporary  interest  of  the  speculator. 

The  consumption  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is  proportioned  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  United  States  and  Canada,  25  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  86  per 
cent;  and  the  Continent ,  'SS  per  cent  Exports  direct  to  Great  Britain  are  in  excess 
of  her  consumption ,  and  to  the  Contiennt  are  less,  the  former  exporting  a  portion  to 
the  latter.  Greater  part  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  handled  by  and  through 
future  contracts  procured  mainly  in  Liverpool.  Can  not  state  as  to  the  exx)ort8  to 
the  Continent. 

The  necessary  basis  of  futures  is,  that  futures  for  any  month  are  lower  than  for 
the  previous  month,  the  difference  being  to  cover  the  expense  of  carrying  actual 
cotton,  against  which  the  futures  are  sold. 
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The  amoant  of  futures  chargeable  to  legitimate  indemnities  is  relatively  small 
when  compared  with  the  total  amount,  probably  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  out- 
side pnblic,  especially  the  South,  being  bulls,  the  speculators  on  the  exchanges  are 
naturally  bears,  and  their  influence  is  necessarily  used  to  depress  prices.  Futures 
of  that  purely  speculative  sort  thus  work  an  injury  to  the  producer.  Doing  away 
with  futures  would  throw  the  entire  handling  of  the  whole  crop  upon  the  actual 
handlers  of  cotton,  and  the  enormous  supply  coming  into  the  market  at  harvest 
time  would  depress  the  price.  Spinners  would  have  to  buy  their  entire  year*s 
supply  at  once  or  have  the  risk  of  paying  higher  prices,  for  the  renmant  of  cotton 
would  be  bought  up  by  speculative  combines,  which  could  easily  be  done,  for  it 
would  be  known  just  what  cotton  was  held  outside  of  the  mills,  and  what  the 
requirements  of  the  mills  would  be.  If  the  mills  bought,  the}'  would  have  to  invest 
an  enormous  amount  of  capital,  and  they  would  make  no  contracts  in  advance  for 
their  ^^oods  until  they  had  secured  their  supply  of  cotton.  If  the  mills  had  a  rea- 
sonable supply  and  would  purchase  nothinK,  the  producer  and  his  agents  would 
have  to  carry  the  cotton,  with  no  outlet,  and  would  finally  have  to  take  whatever 
price  the  mill  owners  would  agree  upon.  The  exchange  represents  the  meeting 
place  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  of  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  its  basis  is  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  the  commodity  between  these  two  masses.  Exchanges 
and  future  dealings  enable  the  small  investor  to  transact  business,  and  combina- 
tions of  large  amounts  of  capital  to  control  the  entire  crop  are  prevented. 

Dealing  in  futures  has  become  so  essentially  a  part  of  the  actual  handling  of 
cotton  that  doing  away  with  it  would  thoronghly  demoralize  the  cotton  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  because  it  would  mean  an  sibsolute  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  handlers  of  cotton  from  the  time  it  was  ready  to  be  marketed  up  to  the  time 
when  the  mills  had  sufficient  stock  on  hand  to  cover  their  actual  sales  of  manu- 
factured cloth.  Thinks  the  demoralization  referred  to  would  eventually  be  over- 
come, but  that  combinations  and  trusts  to  control  the  price  absolutely  would  be 
the  outcome. 

Up  to  18fi0  the  United  States  was  practically  the  only  cotton-producing  country 
of  the  world;  since  then  other  countries  have  become  competitors,  and  that  accounts 
in  a  measure  for  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  planter  then  and  now,  if 
the  abuses  incident  to  speculation  in  futures  could  be  removed  it  would  be  a  bless- 
ing, but  does  not  think  it  pos*?ib!e  to  enact  a  law  that  would  effectuate  that  pur- 
pose, as  it  could  not  be  en  forced.  Future  dealings  give  the  power  which  is  often 
exercised  to  unduly  raise  or  depress  the  market;  and  the  exchanges  fix  the  price 
of  actual  cotton  when  sold. 

[Julius  Lesser,  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  in  cotton  business  for  15  years,  handling  principally 

Arkansas  cotton  ] 

Thinks  the  low  price  of  cotton  caused  principally  by  overproduction;  also  poor 
trade  in  England  and  the  strike  in  the  mills  there.  The  remedv  for  low  prices  is 
that  farmers  plant  less  cotton.  Thinks  the  condition  of  the  planters  somewhat 
improved  over  former  years.  Speculation  at  times  will  inmience  the  price  of 
cotton,  but  the  producer,  in  the  long  run,  will  share  in  the  profits  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer. In  buying  for  spinners,  futures  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  are  nec- 
essary for  the  transaction  of  the  business,  for  the  reason  that  the  large  mills  buy 
their  supply  from  1  to  4  monttis  ahead,  not  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  they 
sell  their  goods  against  it,  to  be  delivered  for  those  months  for  which  they  contract 
in  the  raw  cotton.  Must  go  to  the  future  boards,  in  such  transactions,  for  prices. 
These  transactions  beneficial  to  the  producer  because  without  them  there  would  be 
no  regular  market  every  day,  as  thei-e  is  now,  for  the  raw  product,  but  cotton 
would  accumulate  in  the  small  towns  in  tiie  South  until  it  would  become  such  a 
load  that  the  largest  part  of  it  would  have  to  be  consigned  to  large  bankers  or 
cotton  factors  to  be  stored,  at  a  great  expense,  and  cause  a  loss  to  the  peop'e. 
Futures  not  for  protection  are  pure  gambling  and  are  an  evil  like  any  other  gambling. 

ThinRs  the  business  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  exchanges  would  not  allow 
a  future  delivery  below  a  certain  grade,  say  low  middling.  The  reason  of  the 
ra.es  of  the  exchanges  on  this  point  as  given  by  them  is  that  only  by  permitting 
any  and  all  grades  to  be  delivered,  is  it  possible  to  dispose  of  the  inferior  graaes  of 
cotton.  Futures  so  interlocked  with  the  business  of  marketing  real  cotton  that 
their  prohibition  would  disorganize  the  cotton  trade,  and  eventually  we  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  traders.  In  his  own  business  never  delivered  actual  cot- 
ton  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges  and  never  had  it  delivered  to  him ;  always  closed  his 
trades  as  soon  as  he  was  fully  protected  in  buying  spots.  Did  not  expect  to  tender 
or  receive  cotton.  Knows  of  one  instance  of  delivery  of  actual  cotton  on  f utuie 
contracts. 
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[L.  L.  Prince,  aged  45;  engaged  in  cotton  business  since  1867.] 

Low  price  of  cotton  caused  by  overproduction  and  disturbance  in  the  cotton 
trade  in  England  due  to  unstable  financinl  conditions. 

Speculation  in  any  article  sustains  it,  and  therefore  dealings  in  cotton  futures 
are  beneficial  to  the  producer.  High  tariif  on  cotton  ^oods  is  injurious  to  cotton 
trade.  With  free  trade  with  South  America  cotton  industry  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  Free  coinage  of  silver  would  not»  except  perhaps  temporarily,  advanci^ 
the  price  of  cotton,  and  afterwards  would  demoralize  the  market  by  driving  go  d 
out  of  the  country.  Does  not  think  future  dealings  in  cotton  have  much  inhuence 
either  way  on  the  price  of  cotton,  excepting  to  maintain  the  stability  of  it — neither 
so  low  nor  so  high,  perhaps,  as  without  futures— but  more  regular  price. 

[James  H.  Allen,  resident  of  St.  Louis,  engaged  in  cotton  business  nearly  90  years.] 

Overproduction  is  one  Eerious  cause  of  the  low  price  of  cotton;  another  cause 
is  future  dealings.  Futures  are  the  great  1  actor  in  unsettling  prices.  The  great 
majority  of  futures  are  nothing  more  than  gambling  transactions,  carried  on  by 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  spot  cott()n.  They  control  prices  to  suit  themselves, 
putting  them  either  up  or  down  at  their  own  pleasure  and  for  their  own  interest. 

In  some  respects  there  is  an  advantage  resulting  from  future  dealing;  as,  for 
instance,  by  large  planters  who  sell  for  fall  delivery  in  a  legitimate  way.  and  by 
manufacturing  establishments  when  they  have  not  money  to  buy  their  fall  stock 
and  supply  of  cotton,  and  when  their  goods  are  sold  ahead.  Not  one-fiftieth  of 
thefutnares  are  legitimate.  Future  gamblers  often  sell  cotton  ahead  for  future 
months  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  spot  price  at  the  time,  and  then  use  all 
their  power  of  manipulation  to  make  those  sales  yield  a  profit.  This  depresses 
spot  cotton  and  destroys  the  market  for  it.  It  is  only  when  the  market  is  coi*nered 
that  there  is  any  considerable  amount  delivered  on  future  contracts.  Future 
dealers  never  expect  a  delivery.  The  legitimate  future  buyers,  as  the  mills,  for 
instance,  only  do  so  as  a  protection  or  tor  indemnity  purposes.  Gambling  on 
boards  of  trade  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  and  curses  to  this  country,  and  is  con- 
stantly growing  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  legislation  or  it  willruin  the  legiti- 
mate business. 

[C.  F.  WoLFENOEN,  aged  31,  resident  of  St.  Louis,  engaged  in  cotton  business  for  thirteen 

years;  at  present  the  representative  of  an  English  house.] 

Knows  nothing  about  future  dealings  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  In  Liv- 
erpool any  grade  of  cotton  may  be  delivered,  and  allowances  are  made  accordiug 
to  the  commercial  value  of  the  cotton  tendered.  No  record  of  future  contracts 
kept  in  Liverpool. 

Speaking  from  an  importer's  standpoint,  futures  are  absolutely  necessary,  all 
business  in  cotton  being  conducted  on  that  basis.  ''  For  instance,  if  we  buy  1,000 
bales  to-day  we  will  sell  1,000  bales  of  futures  to-morrow  in  Liverpool.  When 
that  cotton  arrives  over  there  and  is  sold,  we  buy  back  our  futures." 

Spot  prices  are  fixed  by  the  daily  demand  for  cotton  from  spinners.  Compe- 
tition fixes  the  price.  Hard  to  say  what  fixes  the  price  for  futures.  Thinks  the 
legitimate  future  business  in  Liverpool  exceeds  the  gambling  business.  Futures 
may  temporarily  affect  prices,  but  in  the  long  run  prices  are  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand.  Where  future  dealings  are  connected  with  actu^  transactions  in 
real  cotton  it  is  a  charge  upon  the  cotton,  though  very  small;  when  not  so  con- 
nected it  is  merely  a  question  of  brokerage  between  the  parties,  and  is  no  charge 
whatever  upon  the  cotton. 

[R.  F.  Phillips,  aged  44,  resident  of  8t.  Louis,  engaged  in  cotton  business  for  twenty -four  years, 
executing  orders  for  spinners  and  others,  generally  buying  for  England,  but  occasionally 
for  Eastern  mills.  1 

The  low  price  of  cotton  is  due,  first,  to  overproduction;  second,  to  competition 
from  other  countries,  Egypt  and  Russia,  for  example,  that  formerly  did  not  pro- 
duce any  cotton;  third,  the  recent  strike  in  the  spinning  districts  in  England;  and 
fourth,  the  financial  panic  in  this  country. 

Has  no  business  with  either  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and  never  had.  One 
reason  spot  cotton  is  generally  higher  than  futures  is  that  on  such  deals  one  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  get,  while  in  futures  any  grade  may  be  delivered.  New  York 
futures  are  prac^tically  useless  for  the  spinner.  The  Liverpool  contract  is  useful 
to  the  consumer,  because  they  know  within  a  grade  what  they  are  going  to  get. 
Uses  Liverpool  futures  to  sell  when  lie  gets  more  spot  cotton  than  he  has  orders 
for.  That  is  the  extent  of  his  personal  experience  in  futures.  Very  often  a 
spinner  will  want  to  protect  himself  against  sales  of  yarns  or  goods  for  some 
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months  ahead,  and  he  will  either  do  so  by  baying  the  cotton  for  weekly  or  monthly 
delivery  from  some  one  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  by  a  purchase  of  intnres  to  the 
extent  or  partial  extent  so  as  not  to  take  the  whole  risk  of  the  market.  Spinners 
in  England  try  to  bny  the  cotton  that  suits  their  wants,  and  if  they  can  not  do  so 
they  use  fntures  as  an  indemnity. 

Purely  gambling  in  futures  temporarily  disorganizes  values,  either  by  enhanc- 
ing the  price  or  by  depressing  it,  and  is  no  benefit  to  the  cotton  trade. 

[Edward  Baker,  a  cotton  bnyer  for  export  exclnsiyely,  engaged  in  the  business  between 

thirteen  and  fourteen  years.] 

The  causes  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  are  overproduction,  the  Lancashire  strike, 
and  the  poor  trade  in  foreign  countries  to  which  England  sells  her  mauafactured 
products.  The  main  purpoee  of  futures  in  Livei*pool  is  entirely  as  an  insurance 
or  as  an  indemnity.  Some  gambling  there,  too,  but  that  is  true  of  all  large 
markets. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  *'Are  future  dealings  usefuf  or  beneficial,  when  entirely 
disconnected  with  any  real  transfer  of  cotton,  but  solely  as  wagers  on  the  future 
price  of  cotton?  "*  he  answered:  '*  Every  seller  has  a  buyer,  every  buyer  has  a  seller, 
and  if  4,000  bales  sold  during  the  day  should  depress  the  market,  I  don't  see  why 
4,000  bought  should  not  at  least  keep  things  on  a  par.** 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  15, 16, 17, 189S, 

[Silas  Wade  Hampton,  aged  66,  resident  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  thirteen  years:  been  engaged  in 
the  cotton  busineas  up  until  the  last  eighteen  months,  evpr  since  the  war,  in  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Memphis.  ] 

6otton  market  satisfactory  up  to  10  years  ago.  Since  then  great  shrinkage  of 
values,  due,  he  believes,  to  the  future  business  almost  wholly,  which  has  sprung 
up  in  that  last  period.  Overproduction  necessarily  lowers  prices,  but  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  little  to  do  in  regulating  cotton  prices.  Future  busi- 
ness was  legitimate  in  the  beginning  of  it,  but  as  it  developed  it  became  a  means 
whereby  the  men  in  New  York,  or  at  headquarters,  could  regulate  prices  at  their 
pleasure,  although  New  York  is  a  poor  market  for  spot  cotton.  It  is  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  future  business.  There  are,  perhaps,  twenty  powerful  firms  in 
New  York  engaged  in  the  business,  probably  not  banded  together  by  any  special 
contract,  but  their  interests  are  identical  and  they  form  what  is  known  through- 
out the  country  generally  as  the  syndicate  or  the  ring.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  banks  and  all  have  unlimited  financial  backing.  .They  can  thus  buy 
or  sell  any  quantity  that  may  be  offered  and  can  make  the  quotations  as  they 
choose,  domg  the  business  generally  through  broken. 

Belated  numerous  instances  in  which,  6om  conditions  existing  in  the  South, 
the  people  of  that  section  of  the  country  conceived  that  cotton  ought  to  advance 
in  price,  and  they  accordingly  bought  futures  very  extensively;  but  it  did  not 
advance,  but  declined  instead,  and  the  South  lost  very  heavily,  as  nearly  everyone 
who  could  raise  $100  or  so  was  dealing  in  futures.  Asserted  that  the  conditions 
referred  to  naturally  demanded  an  advance,  but  the  New  York  syndicate  forced 
the  price  down  by  manipulations  of  the  market,  thereby  making  millions  of  dol- 
lars out  of  the  Southern  speculators  whom  they  had  entrapped.  His  theory  is 
that  the  whole  cotton  exchange  of  New  York  is  composed  of  '  *  bears  "  or  *•*  short 
sellers,*'  whose  interestsall  lie  in  depressing  the  price  of  cotton.  Defines  a  **  wash 
sale"'  as  a  collusion  bid  between  two  parties  where  no  actual  contract  is  made,' 
but  fictitious  sales  to  influence  the  market.  Has  never  been  connected  with  any 
of  the  exchanges,  or  been  on  any  one  of  them,  and  his  information  concerning 
them  has  been  obtained  from  others. 

The  law  of  trade  is  ''wherever  the  demand  is  greatest  and  the  supply  is  least, 
there  the  best  prices  should  prevail;  where  the  demand  is  least  and  the  supply 
greatest,  there  the  lowest  prices  should  prevail.*'  Futures  destroy  this  law. 
Quoted  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,of  ^London.in  the  London  Economic 
Journal,  republished  in  Review  of  Reviews,  in  support  of  all  his  statements.  Says 
England  adopted  the  system  from  America  and  that  if  America  should  suppress 
the  system  it  would  soon  cease  to  exist  in  Europe. 

Characterizes  the  assertion  that  the  low  price  of  cotton  is  chiefly  due  to  over- 
production as  "^ a  lie  the  New  York  fellows  have  lieen  publishing  to  the  world," 
and  argued  that  futures  made  the  visible  supply  of  cotton  left  over  from  year  to 
year  appear  much  larger  than  it  really  was  by  decreasing  the  amount  in  the  hands 
of  the  spinners,  which  is  called  the  invisible  supply,  and  mcreasing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers,  that  being  known  as  the  visible  supply,  the  actual  amount 
of  cotton  left  over  being  practically  the  same  from  year  to  year.    Futures  require 
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less  money  than  spots,  consequently  speculation  in  spots  has  greatly  declined, 
nearly  all  of  the  speculation  in  cotton  now  being  in  futures.  The  result  is  that 
spot  cotton,  which  would  otherwise  be  in  the  market,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  as  the  visible  supply,  and  to  that  extent  tends  to  depress  prices. 
Futures  on  any  given  day  are  nearly  always  lower  than  spots,  and  that  tends 
also  to  depress  the  price.  Any  one  of  32  different  grades  may  be  delivered  on  a 
future  contract  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  and  this  has  a  depressing  effect. 
The  rules  of  the  exchange  permitting  such  kind  of  a  delivery  were  framed 
to  discourage  deliveries.  The  price  of  spots  is  governed  by  the  price  of  futures. 
The  effect  of  futures  has  been  to  completely  demoralize  and  derange  the  legiti- 
mate trade  in  cotton,  and  to  injure  not  only  the  dealer  in  real  cotton,  but  the 
producer:  and  their  object  is  to  benefit  those  who  control  the  system.  Futures 
narrow  the  market  for  real  cotton.  There  is  in  New  York  a  small  stock  of  low- 
grade  cotton  used  for  delivery  when  delivery  is  demanded,  but  it  is  so  poor  in 
quality  that  ^'t  is  known  no  one  will  accept  it,  and  hence  deliveries  are  prevented. 

Defines  a  future  as  a  '*  so-called  trade  oy  which  one  man  agrees  to  deliver  to 
another  a  certain  amount  of  cotton,  grain,  or  other  product  at  some  future  date 
at  a  given  price  and  of  a  given  grade ; "  but  says  in  cotton  any  one  of  32  grades  may 
be  delivered,  and  that  the  only  option  feature  connected  with  the  transaction 
described  is  that  the  seller  has  the  option  of  delivering  the  cotton  on  any  day 
during  the  month  of  delivery  by  giving  five  days'  notice.  Says  * 'puts'*  and 
'*  calls  "are  options,  and  explains  them  as  follows:  In  a  *'put"  one  party  pays 
another  a  sum  of  money  for  the  right  to  offer  him  a  trade,  tne  other  party  bind- 
ing himself  to  take  it.  In  a  '*  call" the  party  pays  another  for  the  privilege  of 
requiring  the  second  party  to  deliver  to  him  a  certain  article  at  a  certain  price  on 
a  certain  date.    The  "  margin  "  is  the  amount  put  up  by  the  buyer  as  a  guaranty. 

Asserts  that  futures  are  tor  the  benefit  of  spinners.  Annual  consumption  of 
American  cotton  amounts  to  8.250,000  bales.  Tninks  consumption  will  exceed  the 
crop,  and  that  were  it  not  for  futures  the  price  would  be  from  2  to  4  cents  higher 
than  it  is.  The  great  crop  of  9,000,000  bales  in  1891-92  was  only  5  per  cent  more 
than  the  preceding  year,  and  yet  prices  declined  about  33^  per  cent,  while  cotton 
goods  advanced  about  20  per  cent.  About  1,000,000  bales  less  carried  by  spinners 
at  that  time  than  had  been  carried  for  years,  and  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
spinners  to  invest  in  real  cotton  and  the  existence  of  futures  for  speculation,  a 
very  large  amount  of  cotton  was  left  in  the  hands  of  merchants  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  market  At  least  two- thirds  of  the  decline  in  prices  were  due  to  futures, 
the  remaining  one- third  to  excess  of  production.  The  majority  of  those  dealing 
in  futures  in  and  around  Memphis  have  been  ruined  financially,  and  the  business 
there  is  regarded  as  gambling,  pure  and  simple. 

Selling  for  future  delivery  of  products  owned,  controlled,  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  seller  is  legitimate;  but  other  future  sales  (which  amount  to  99  per  cent 
of  all  of  such  transactions)  are  illegitimate,  and  they  manipulate  prices  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  dealers.  Cited  instances  of  the  decline  which  he  asserted  were 
not  warranted  from  the  conditions  then  prevailing  and  of  fluctuations  in  the 
market  attributable  to  futures  wholly,  whereby  country  dealers  and  speculators 
lost  very  heavily.  "  New  York  future  ring"  absolute  master  of  the  situation  at 
all  times.  Producers  naturally  buy  believing  prices  should  go  hi^i^her  and  the 
**ring"  thus  become  **  short  sellers,"  and  being  more  powerful  reap  immense 
profito.  Futures  make  an  in-egular  market  and  work  great  disaster  in  our  national 
financial  system.  Foreign  markets  are  disposed  to  maintain  prices,  while  New 
York  and  Chicago  continually  pound  them  down— a  strange  phenomenon,  when 
the  interests  of  this  country  demand  the  reverse.  While  cotton  is  low  in  price 
the  cotton  mills  report  net  earnings  greater  than  ever,  and  futures  thus  aid  the 
mills  at  the  expense  of  the  planters. 

[Dennis  Smith,  aged  51;  cotton  buyer  in  Memphis  for  twenty-six  years.] 

Makes  the  following  statement  as  to  the  causes  of  the  low  price  of  cotton:  **  I 
think  there  are  causes  which  affect  it  now  which  did  not  affect  it  2  years  ago.  The 
crop  of  1890  lert  a  large  surplus,  which  threatened  to  put  prices  down.  The  crop 
of  1891  was  a  larger  one  and  left  still  a  larger  surplus  (that  is,  cotton  in  sight)  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Last  year's  crop,  the  crop  of  1892,  was  a  short  crop,  still 
the  surplus  added  to  it  made  more  than  they  wanted,  especially  as  there  was  a 
strike  in  England  which  curtailed  it  more  than  500,000  or  600,000  bales.  This 
present  year,  which  looks  like  it  is  going  to  be  a  moderately  small  crop,  there  was 
on  the  1st  of  September  about  1,750,000  bales  of  American  cotton,  which,  added 
to  the  moderate  crop  we  may  have  this  year,  will  still  leave  a  surplus,  but  prob- 
ably a  reduced  one;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  affected  by  this  amount  of  cotton, 
in  my  judgment,  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  cotton-spinning  business 
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in  this  country — the  unsettled  condition  of  the  spinners  as  to  legislation.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  can*t  get  money  easy  to  lay  in  stocks.  The  uncertainty  about 
the  tariff  has  some  effect.  I  think  dealing  in  futures  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
price  rather  high,  because  it  facilitates  the  transaction  of  business  and  reduces 
risks  to  a  minimum." 

Dealing  in  futures  facilitates  the  handling  of  cotton  and  operates  as  an  insurance. 
The  man  who  buys  futures  may  be  doing  it  to  protect  himself  or  for  speculation. 
He  may  have  sold  actual  cotton  to  the  spinner,  and  while  be  is  buying  that  cotton 
he  does  not  wish  to  run  any  risk,  and  he  bu3'S  futures  and  closes  them  out  as  he 
buys  cotton  and  ships  it.  Can  form  no  idea  of  the  percentage  of  purely  gambling 
transactions  in  futures  from  the  large  amount  of  future  sales  as  compared  with 
sales  of  spots  for  the  same  period,  oecause  it  is  '^ike  one  dollar  s  pacing  debts; 
one  dollar  may  pay  fifty  debts  in  a  day,  may  go  round  a  hundred  times,  and  is  still 
only  a  dollar."  A  legitimate  contract  for  future  delivery  may  change  hands  or 
be  transferred  50, 100,  or  any  number  of  times,  each  transfer  being  regarded  as  a 
separate  transaction,  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  of  futures  that  many  times  the 
amount  involved  in  the  first  transaction,  and  all  ma^f  b  legitimate.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  transactions  are  purely  speculative,  but  does  notlsno  w  what  per  cent 
of  them  are  so.  The  only  legitimate  use  of  futures  is  for  protection  or  insurance 
purposes  on  behalf  of  the  producer  or  consumer.  Has  no  idea  that  the  wiping  out 
of  futures  would  stop  speculation  entirely,  but  speculators  and  cotton  men  would 
want  larger  profits,  and  would  only  buy  when  the  promise  of  large  profits  was 
favorable. 

Does  not  think  Memphis  cotton  market  a  mere  reflex  of  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
but  it  may  sympathize  with  those  markets.  Memphis  ships  direct  to  spinners  in 
America,  England,  France,  %nd  Germany.  Thinks  New  York  has  more  influence 
over  the  market  than  Liverpool. 

Thinks  a  majority  of  gambling  speculators  lose  money.  Cotton  speculators  often 
broke  up  before  futures  existed.  The  evil  of  the  future  business  is  the  ease  with 
which  men  of  small  capital  can  speculate. 

Does  not  think  futures  cause  an  irregular  market,  but  rather  othervTlse.  More 
changes  occur,  but  none  so  great  as  formerly.  Was  an  agent  for  a  Liverpool  and 
New  York  house  for  future  dealing  8  or  9  years  ago. 

LWilJjIAM  FKOUL.ICH,  aged  60  years;  a  cotton  buyer  in  Memphis  for  thirty-fiye  years.] 

Opposes  futures  and  believes  them  injurious  to  the  cotton  trade.  Price  of  cotton 
regulated  wholly  by  manipulations  in  New  York.  The  South  has  suffered  greatly 
therefrom,  more  especially  those  who  invested  in  options.  Memphis  alone  lost 
$10,000,000  in  last  4  years  in  options.  Believes  options  and  futures  lower  the  price 
of  cotton  at  least  1  cent  a  pound;  make  the  market  more  irregular;  disastrous  to 
dealing  in  actual  cotton;  demoralizing  to  young  men  who  engage  in  it;  advantage 
altogether  with  the  men  in  New  York,  who  seem  to  be  in  some  secret  organization 
and  prey  upon  the  other  speculators  in  cotton.  The  great  money  power  in  New 
York  is  in  aid  of  the  cotton  sx)eculators  on  the  exchange:  it  controls  the  whole 
cotton  crop.  Largest  stock  held  in  New  York  any  one  time  was  270,000  bales, 
while  futures  there  amounted  to  about  52,500,000  bales,  and  419  bales  of  spots  were 
dealt  in.  The  spots  included,  very  likely,  what  had  been  consigned  to  New  York. 
These  dealings  have  decreased  the  demand  for  cotton,  and  have  weakened  the 
market.  In  futures  a  delivery  is  seldom  contemplated,  and  if  the  market  goes 
against  the  outsider  he  forfeits  his  margins  as  a  rule.  Nearly  all  the  transactions 
are  mere  gambling  of  the  worst  form.  New  York  shapes  the  market  to  suit  the 
interests  of  the  exchange,  and  may  depress  the  price  or  enhance  it.  The  condition 
of  cotton  growers  has  retrograded,  attributable  largely  to  f  u  ture  dealings.  Memphis 
has  lost  heavily  in  futures,  and  the  depreciation  of  cotton  during  the  last  4  years 
amounts  to  $20,000,000.  Land  has  necessarily  depreciated  also,  by  reason  thereof. 
Legislation  to  suppress  futures  should  be  enacted. 

[W.  N.  Brown,  aged  Tl ;  a  cotton  factor  in  Memphis  for  forty  years.] 

The  general  condition  of  the  cotton  trade  has  been  unfavorable  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  Futures,  as  conducted,  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the 
South.  They  take  all  the  speculation  out  of  spot  cotton.  It  futures  were  carried 
on  so  that  there  would  be  actual  delivery,  thus  eliminating  the  gambling  feature, 
they  would  be  beneficial.  Southern  people  are  largely  buyers  of  futures,  instead 
of  sellers,  and  they  lose  their  margins,  in  Memphis  $10  have  been  lost  in  futures  to 
every  dollar  won.  If  spot  cotton  were  bought  and  taken  out  of  the  market,  and 
stored  for  future  sale,  with  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  purchase,  it  would  retire 
that  much  cotton  off  the  market,  and  the  prices  would  naturally  advance.    Future 
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dealings  prevent  this,  bv  destroying  speculation  in  spot  cotton.  Fntnres,  liice 
any  other  species  of  gamoling,  is  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  community.  New 
York  exchange  regulates  the  price  of  cotton,  and  the  brokers  there*' fool  the 
people  of  the  South."  Futures  govern  the  price  of  spots,  have  depressed  prices, 
and  make  the  market  more  irregular.  As  a  general  rule,  no  delivery  is  contem- 
plated in  futures.  The  condition  of  cotton  growers  has  retrograded  in  the  last  10 
years,  although  the  crop  has  been  good  for  several  years.  Thinks  futures  in  cotton 
more  hurtful  to  the  South  than  the  ''tariff  or  anything  else." 

[C.  P.  Hunt,  aged  50,  resides  in  Memphis,  and  is  the  manaf^er  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cotton 

Company.] 

**  The  business  of  futures  in  late  years  has  become  so  inextricably  interwoven 
with  trade  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  without  it.  *  *  *  We  would  have  to 
quit  business  tomorrow  unless  we  could  use  tho  future  board.  We  use  it  as  an 
insurance  against  transactions  aad  not  as  a  vehicle  of  speculation. 

**  This  method  of  doing  business  furnishes  a  demand  for  cotton  at  all  times,  even 
when  the  mills  and  spinners  are  generally  out  of  the  market,  and  brings  out  a 
comx)etition  that  would  not  exist  were  the  seller  and  speculator  to  be  done  away 
with." 

A  variety  of  demand,  no  matter  whether  speculative  or  consumptive,  brings 
about  a  competition  that  facilitates  the  sale  of  cotton  and  enhances  its  value.  Spin- 
ners, dealers,  and  planters  can  profitably  use  the  future  market  as  an  insurance, 
and  to  good  profit,  and  in  the  interest  of  commerce.  Gave  an  instance  of  his  expe- 
rience as  a  planter,  where  by  the  sale  of  his  crop  for  future  delivery  he  made  $SX) 
a  bale  more  than  he  could  have  made  by  waiting  to  sell  his  cotton  as  spots. 

Present  low  price  of  cotton  not  due  to  future  dealings,  but  to  actual  causes— 
the  large  production  and  bad  trade  and  lack  of  denl^nd.  The  exceedingly  large 
crop  of  1892  reduced  prices,  and  the  mills  stocked  up  heavily,  making  the  inv.sible 
supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  cotton  year  very  large,  as  was  also  the  visible 
supply;  consequent'y  the  crop  of  189  ^  though  not  large,  was  augmented  by  the 
excess  left  over  from  the  preceding  year,  so  that  the  supply  was  above  the  normal. 
The  strike  in  Lancashire  from  November,  181)3,  to  April,  1893,  lessened  consump- 
tion from  500,000  to  000,000  bales  and  lessened  the  demand  that  much.  Argues 
from  statistics  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Aside  from  the  insurance  features  of  future  dealings,  he  knows  of  no  benefits 
accruing  therefrom  except  that  they  frequently  give  an  impetus  to  the  spot  market 
and  advance  the  price  of  spots.  An  advance  in  futures  always  creates  a  demand 
for  spot  cotton.  If  there  were  no  future  dealings  the  planters  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  consumers,  who  would  purchase  only  as  they  needed  the  cotton, 
because  speculators  would  not  take  tne  risk  of  buying  cotton  to  hold  for  the 
demands  of  the  consumers.  One  form  of  legitimate  future  dealings  is  to  buy  for 
future  delivery  on  orders  from  Liverpool,  such  orders  at  present  being  unlimited. 
Tbis  is  called  basis  buying.  A  man  who  buys  cotton  in  the  South  for  export  to 
Liverpool  and  does  not  hedge  against  it  by  the  sale  of  futures  is  regarded  by  the 
trade  as  a  wild  speculator,  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  a  gambler.  In  all  sales 
made  on  the  exclian.ues  the  brokers  are  the  only  persons  known  in  the  contract; 
but  either  the  buyer  or  seller  of  cotton,  under  the  rules  of  the  exchange,  may 
demand  the  names  of  the  parties  represented  by  the  brokers.  The  brokers  are 
protected  by  the  margins  put  up  in  their  hands,  which  is  usually  a  dollar  a  bale 
to  be  kept  unimpaired.  There  is  not  only  an  indemnity,  but  an  insurance  of  profit 
by  future  dealings.  The  method  of  buymg  and  selling  futures  against  Bi>ot  cotton 
has  but  taken  the  place  of  the  old  order  of  things.  Formerly  the  broker  bought 
the  cotton  on  a  commission  for  the  spinner.  Now  the  spinner  buys  direct  from 
the  broker.  *'  In  most  instances  the  spinner  has  sold  his  goods  ahead,  and  buys 
the  cotton  ahead  from  some  broker  to  insure  and  indemnify  him  against  the  loss 
in  the  sale  of  his  goods  which  he  has  mide.  The  broker  buys  the  contract  as  a 
hedge  against  the  sale  he  has  made  to  tlie  spinner,  thus  est.iblishing  the  direct 
chain,  and  linkiui^  the  f  uturo  and  legitimate  business  so  closely  that  it  is  almost 
iinpossib!e  to  extirpate  the  one  without  killing  the  other.' 

Future  quotations  rea^^onably  represent  the  cost  of  carrying  spot  cotton  from 
the  time  the  transaction  is  made  until  the  month  in  which  the  contract  matures. 
There  may  be  gambling  in  futures  as  well  as  in  other  businesses — real  estate  for 
instance,  or  any  other  commodity. 

The  price  of  futures  is  not  fixed  on  the  board  of  trade  arbitrarily,  but  is  sup- 
posed to,  and  really  does,  reflect  the  actual  price  of  cotton  on  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract. The  large  amount  of  future  sales  on  the  exchange  does  not  prove  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  purely  specuhitive.  because  the  crop  may  be  sold  any  num- 
ber of  times  over.     Many  transactions,  however,  are  mere  wagers,  perhaps  one- 
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half  or  two-thirds  of  them.  But  *'  the  more  cotton  there  is  bought  and  sold  on 
tiie  New  York  exchange,  the  more  impetas  it  gives  to  legitimate  cotton,  the  more 
animation  it  infuses  into  the  market,  and  the  better  the  result  to  sxK)t  cotton.*' 
Cited  instances  in  support  of  this  statement,  and  says  the  only  one  damaged  by  the 
gambling  transaction  is  the  small  speculator  "who,  if  he  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
bet  his  money  away  on  cotton,  would  probably  have  done  it  at  a  faro  bank." 

In  1893,  there  was  great  speculation  in  cotton,  many  country  merchants  in  the 
S  juth  buying  it  and  holding  it  for  higher  prices.  They  got  the  country  banks  to 
pay  for  it,  did  not  sell  futures  against  it,  with  the  result  that  many  of  them,  and 
some  of  the  banks,  broke.  All  this  would  have  been  avoided  had  they  sold  con- 
tracts  against  it.  In  that  ^rear,  up  to  December  5th,  there  were  enormous  sales  oi 
futures  and  a  constantly  rising  market;  but  about  that  time  the  demand  fell  off 
owing  to  the  Lancashire  strike  and  the  closing  of  the  mills,  and  it  began  to  be 
ascertained  that  a  large  amount  of  cotton  had  been  carried  over  from  the  yeai 
before.  These  facts,  together  with  the  impending  financial  troubles  in  the  United 
States,  caused  cotton  to  decline,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  other  com^ 
modities  and  stocks  of  all  kinds.  The  dealers  in  New  York  in  November  of  that 
year,  when  prices  were  high  and  advancing,  knew  little  more  of  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  than  anyone  else  who  was  interested  in  the  product. 

The  costs  attendant  upon  future  dealings  do  not  come  out  of  the  producer,  but 
ont  of  the  buyer*  Future  dealings  are  a  valuable  adjunct  to  legitimate  trade,  but 
may  be  abuseid  like  everything  else.  Is  * '  f ullv  convinced  that  the  larger  the  specu* 
lation  and  the  more  speculators  there  are  in  the  market  bidding  for  the  cotton,  the> 
more  it  enhances  the  price,  and  the  more  it  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
ducer.'* To  derive  a  lull  and  complete  benefit  ''from  the  future  market  it  should 
be  left  free  and  unrestricted."  The  reason  such  large  future  sales  are  made  in 
New  York  is  because  four-tifths  of  the  spot  cotton  sold  throughout  the  South,  or 
three- fourths  of  the  spot  cotton  bought  in  the  South,  are  hedged  in  New  York  or 
Liverpool.  The  exporters  and  the  American  spinners  hedge  in  New  York.  The 
reason  futures  in  New  York  on  any  given  day  in  the  year  are  lower  than  spots  is 
as  follows: 

'*  Cotton  arriving  in  New  York  City  against  which  contracts  have  been  sold, 
and  which  is  intended  for  actual  delivery,  has,  under  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Elxchange.  to  be  certificated.  In  other  words,  it  has  to  be  received  by  a 
classer  appointed  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  it  has  to  be  weighed  and 
classified,  and  a  certificate  that  it  has  been  is  attached  to  the  contract,  as  also  a 
certificate  that  the  weights  will  hold  out,  making  both  grade  and  weight  standard; 
that  it  costs  anywhere  from  18  to  25  XK>ints  to  obta.n  this  certificate,  in  the  shape 
of  actutd  exx>enses.  Therefore,  contracts  for  the  cuiTent  month  are  generally  a 
little  below  the  price  of  sxK>t  cotton,  as  spot  cor  ton  must  necessarily  undergo  the 
expense  of  certificating  befoi*e  it  can  be  delivered  on  contracts,  and  that  expense 
18  deducted  from  the  actual  value  of  the  spot  cotton  in  ordev  to  fix  the  true  value 
€fi  contracts.  It  takes  about  20  points,  almost  certainly  15  points,  to  certificate 
cotton,  and  that  is  about  the  premium  on  two  months;  it  is  from  7  to  8  points  per 
month.*' 

Spot  cotton  dees  not  require  any  certificate  where  it  ia  sold  to  a  spinner.  They 
rely  upon  personal  examination. 

The  fact  that  in  the  New  York  exchange  futures  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  mid- 
dling cotton  has  some  tendency  to  make  a  disparitv  between  futures  and  spots, 
becauee  the  buyer  of  futures  never  knows  exactly  what  cotton  he  is  going  to  get, 
which  may  be  anything  from  "good  ordinary"  to  ** good  middling,"  not  below 
*'good  ordinary."  He  buys  on  the  basis  of  middling,  and  pays  for  it  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  prices,  according  to  the  grade  delivered.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer,  especially  if  he  has  a  crop  of  low  grades,  as  they  can  thus  market  such 
crops  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  in  any  other  way.  Futures  are  largely  used  in 
the  market  with  no  expectation  of  delivering  the  actual  cotton,  but  more  as  insur- 
ance, nine-tenths  of  the  business  being  thus  transacted.  The  objection  to  taking 
the  actual  cotton  in  the  future  contracts  is  that  buyers  might  not  get  the  grade 
suitable  for  their  purposes.  Futures  do  not  tend  to  increase  the  visible,  at  the 
expense  of  the  inidsible,  supply.  The  only  dilterence  is  that  without  futures  the 
actual  cotton  would  have  been  sent  by  the  planters  to  the  commission  merchants 
to  obtain  money  as  advances,  and  it  would  thus  be  and  remain  unsold,  continually 
seeking  a  market  and  depreciating  prices.  Future  dealing  increases  business, 
f umishea  an  outlet,  and  leads  to  transactions  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 
A  spinner  would  not  dare  sell  his  goods  six  months  ahead  unless  he  was  able  to 
protect  himself  by  the  use  of  the  future  market. 

Thinks  that  a  large  yolume  of  future  dealing  frequently  puts  the  market  for 
spots  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  go,  and  when  these  contracts  have  to  be  sold 
oat  the  market  may  break  more  than  it  would  have  done  otherwise.    They  tend  to 
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make  the  market  less  regular,  but  without  them  there  would  be  low  prices  regu- 
larly. Future  contracts  are  based  purely  on  the  value  of  spot  cotton.  In  futures 
a  preponderance  of  buying  orders  will  advance  the  market  a  iew  points  without 
reference  to  the  value  of  spots,  or  vice  versa;  but  whenever  there  is  a  serious 
advance  or  decline  in  futures  it  is  based  upon  immediate  or  presumptive  change 
in  spot  cotton.  Brokers  in  New  York,  Liverpool,  and  New  Orleans  are  not  banded 
together,  but  are  divided  like  everybody  else.  Natural  causes  and  not  artificial 
ones  invariably  influence  the  market.  The  interests  of  the  consumers  are  opposed 
to  futures  because  of  the  competition  thus  created.  Southern  people  may  be 
better  posted  in  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  of  their  crop,  but  they  know  less 
about  the  collateral  and  correlative  conditions  attached  to  cotton  than  anyone 
else;  hence  they  generally  lose  when  they  speculate  in  futures.  A  coi-ner  to 
advance  prices  seldom,  if  ever,  succeeds;  but  temporarily  it  advances  prices,  and 
is  thus  in  the  interests  of  the  producer.  The  mass  of  the  people  who  speculate  in 
anything  lose  money.  The  New  York  and  New  Orleans  exchanges  do  not  cooper- 
ate, but  often  diverge  considerably.  Those  exchanges  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price  of  cotton,  except,  perhaps,  temporarily;  supply  and  demand  regulate 
the  prices.    They  make  money  through  commissions  largely. 

[Fred.  B.  Jones,  aged  33,  a  cotton  buyer,  Memphis,  for  ten  years.] 

Futures  are  a  necessary  attribute  of  the  cotton  business;  are  an  insurance  to 
cotton  buyers;  and  if  properly  used  are  very  beneficial  to  the  planter  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  a  market  is  always  sustained  for  the  product.  To  remove  futures 
would  put  the  producer  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  who  could  depress 
the  price  at  his  pleasure.  Futures  are  regulated  by  spots.  Futures  in  New 
York  allude  to  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  the  country,  and  not  alone  to  the  spot 
cotton  consigned  to  New  York.  That  city  is  not  a  factorage  cotton  market. 
Thinks  that  one-third  ol  the  amount  of  futures  is  actually  tendered  in  cotton. 
The  others  may  be  tendered  but  are  often  settled.  The  contracts  are  negotiable, 
and  each  one  covers  many  transactions.  Futures  make  the  market  for  spots  more 
regular  and  less  fluctuating— narrower  fluctuations.  **  The  worst  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  interfere  with  business  arrangements  that  business  men  make  for  them- 
selves. " 

[J.  M.  Richardson,  aged  83,  cotton  buyer,  Memphis,  for  twelve  years.] 

Argued  in  favor  of  futures  on  same  lines  as  preceding  witnesses.  Referring  to 
the  amount  of  futures  on  New  York  exchange,  he  said  it  ought  to  be  cut  in  two, 
because  the  ])urchasers  of  it  are  also  sellers,  and  each  transaction  is  thus  counted 
twice.  Many  transiictions  occur  in  respect  of  every  lot  dealt  in,  the  contracts 
being  negotiable  and  transferred  from  hand  to  hand.  Showed  that  the  largest 
future  transactions  occurred  on  the  exchange  when  cotton  was  advancing  and 
was  highest  in  price.  No  doubt  considerable  was  pure  s])eculation — perhaps  25 
per  cent. 

[J.  F.  Prank,  aged  73,  merchant  and  planter,  engaged  in  bu.<iiues8  for  forty-seven  years  In 

Memphis,  member  of  the  exchange,  and  a  cotton  factor.] 

Futures  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  cotton.  The  g^eat  causes  of  the 
decline  in  price  is  spending  the  crops  before  they  make  them;  another  cause  is  **  to 
work  on  shares:'*  another  cause  is  the  planters  rush  the  cotton  to  market  within 
ninety  days  and  thus  depress  prices.  Planters  should  also  raise  tUl  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  their  own  supplies  as  far  as  they  can.  That  would  improve  their  con- 
dition and  enable  them  to  hold  their  cotton  for  a  l)etter  price.  Poor  management 
on  the  part  of  the  cotton  planters,  and  not  attending  to  their  business,  cause  them 
to  remain  poor,  and  not  futures. 

[F.  D.  Talley.  aged  Gl,  a  cotton  buyer  in  Memphis  for  twenty-five  years.] 

Believes  futures  have  greatly  injured  the  cotton- producing  business:  have 
depressed  prices  because  of  the  amount  of  fictitious  cotton  thrown  on  the  market, 
and  taken  all  speculation  out  of  actual  cotton,  because  they  can  trade  with  so 
much  less  money  than  in  actual  cotton.  Regards  the  majority  of  deals  as  simply 
bets  on  what  the  price  will  be  at  a  given  time.  Supply  and  demand  may  in  the 
long  run  exert  an  influence  on  prices,  but  temporarily  they  do  not.  Thinks 
planters  lose  by  the  system  at  least  S^.l.OOCOOO  annually.  Opposes  futures  on 
moral  grounds,  also,  claiming  that  thev  are  ruinous  to  men  who  deal  in  them,  and 
injurious  to  the  country  generally.  His  testimony,  generally,  was  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  preceding  witnesses  who  oppose  the  future  system. 
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[JoHK  W.  DiLiLARD,  aged  65,  for  twenty-eight  years  a  cotton  factor  in  Mempnis.] 

Opposes  futures  because  their  general  result  is  adverse  to  the  South.  The  strong 
cotton  elements  in  New  York  manufacture  a  sentiment  in  the  South  that  cotton  is 
boimd  to  advance,  and  then  when  the  Southern  people  have  bought  great  quantities 
of  futures,  New  York  puts  prices  down  and  buyers  are  all  wiped  out.  Delivery  is 
not  contemplated  except  in  a  few  transactions.  Futures  depress  prices  while  the 
crop  is  being  marketed,  and  generally  advance  them  after  the  crop  has  left  the  hands 
of  the  producers,  lliey  have  created  a  more  uniform  demand  for  cotton;  fluctua- 
tions more  numerous  but  less  violent.  Cotton  growers  in  the  South  are  getting 
poorer  every  year. 

The  South  has  lost  as  much  money  in  futures  since  the  war  as  it  did  by  the  war. 
Futures  are  a  ''genteel*'  form  of  gambling. 

[T.  J.  McCarthy,  aged  46,  cotton  dealer  in  Hemphis  for  twenty-seven  years.] 

The  principal  causes  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  are  overproduction,  the  Baring 
panic,  the  Manchester  strike,  and  the  financial  depression  in  America.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sustaining  influence  of  futures  it  would  have  gone  still  lower, 
because  if  that  method  of  insui-ing  against  losses  had  been  removed,  spot  cotton 
would  have  been  a  drug  on  the  market.  A  buyer  of  spot  cotton  will  not  purchase 
unless  it  is  exceptionally  cheap,  while  in  futures,  the  price  cuts  no  figure,  as  hedge 
sales  can  be  made  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be.  Not  futures,  but  supply 
and  demand ,  regulate  the  price  of  cotton.  Futures  most  active  when  prices  are  high 
and  advancing.  Future  business  is  an  insurance,  and  if  removed  the  result  will 
be  disastrous  to  the  cotton  business.  There  is  not  a  single  transaction  in  all  the 
future  business  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Elxchange  where  a  man  wanted  to  get 
the  actual  cotton  but  what  he  could  get  it.  New  York  is  a  clearing  house  for  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  world.  The  greater  nortion  of  the  cotton  sent  abroad  is  cov- 
ered in  New  York,  simply  because  New  York  is  relatively  a  higher  market  than 
Liveri)Ool  for  spot  or  anything.  Whenever  a  man  has  cotton  to  hedge,  he  hedges 
it  in  the  dearest  market.  From  personal  knowledge  can  say  that  in  Memphis 
three-fourths  of  the  transactions  in  futures  are  based  upon  spot  transactions  in 
some  way. 

It  is  utterly  impracticable,  as  a  rule,  for  the  producer  to  sell  futures  against  his 
crop,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  producers  are  small  and  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  machinerv  of  commerce,  and  only  the  large  planter  would  be 
able  to  sell.  Does  not  think  it  possible  for  any  legislation  passed  by  Congress  to 
reach  the  illegal  transactions.  Whenever  the  Government  starts  to  regulate  trade 
customs  in  an  arbitrary  way  it  simply  results  in  making  trouble  for  the  trade  and 
injures  all  connected  with  the  trade.  To  abolish  futures  would  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  manufacturers'  trust,  which  would  name  the  prices  fixed  for  cot- 
ton and  would  transfer  the  future  business  abroad,  making  Liverpool  the  center 
of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  world  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  to-day.  The  crop 
is  marketed  better  than  it  would  be  without  futures.  Sales  can  now  be  made  at 
almost  any  small  town  in  the  South  at  practically  the  same  price  that  obtains  in 
the  cotton  centers;  whereas,  under  the  old  system,  only  the  largest  towns  dealt  in 
cotton.  This  system  has  grown  up  because  it  was  needed.  Doing  away  with 
futures  would  enable  the  consumer  of  cotton  to  get  his  cotton  cheaper  than  he  can 
now.  With  the  advance  of  civilization  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased. 
The  improvement  in  machinery  has  had  something  to  do  with  this  increase. 

[L.  A.  Scarborough,  for  twenty-fonr  years  a  cotton  buyer  in  Memphis.] 

Believes  the  future  system  at  the  time  it  was  inaugurated  had  a  tendency  to 
enhance  prices,  but  thinks  as  at  present  carried  on  the  reverse  is  true.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  is  to  impoverish  the  producers  of  cotton  and  depreciate  the  price  of 
the  product  and  the  value  of  their  lands.  Thinks  the  South  has  lost  $500,000,000 
by  the  system  in  the  last  20  years.  Thinks  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has 
entire  control  over  the  market  and  can  fix  prices  as  they  choose.  Does  not  think 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  very  much  influence  on  the  market  as  now 
conducted.  Futures  have  destroyed  speculation  in  real  cotton,  and  they  make 
the  market  more  irregular  than  it  was  before.  Regards  the  system  as  a  gambling 
scheme  and  as  detrimental  to  any  community  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

[Jambs  K  Qoodlbtt,  aged  61,  a  cotton  factor  in  Memphis  for  twenty-seven  years.] 

Never  dealt  in  futures.  Thinks  such  dealing  has  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
legitimate  buying  of  cotton  and  has  been  very  demoralizing  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  as  they  have  lost  large  sums  of  monev  in  New  York.  Futures  have  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease  the  demand  for  cotton,  at  least  at  the  time  the  crop  is  coming  in. 
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They  are  almost  wholly  gambling  trazLsactions.  Has  been  informed  that  the  large 
houses  in  New  York  often  enter  into  a  scheme  to  break  the  market  when  the  oat- 
siders  have  made  heavy  parcha^es  of  futures.  Thinks  the  producers  are  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  New  York  exchange,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  The  sys- 
tem depresses  prices  very  much;  it  affects  cotton,  lands,  and  everything  the  farmer 
has  to  sell. 

[C  L.  R0BIN8UN,  aged  60,  a  Mississippi  planter  living  in  Looisyille,  Ky.] 

Has  never  dealt  in  futures.  Opnoses  the  future  system  for  identically  the  sam: 
rsasons  assigned  by  the  two  preceaing  witnesses,  and  states  no  new  facts. 

[J.  P.  Fargasok,  aged  68,  a  cotton  factor  of  Memphis.] 

His  experience  in  futures  has  been  very  limited.  The  testimony  of  this  witness 
is  substantially  identical  mth  that  of  the  three  preceding  witnesses,  and  no  good 
purpose  can  be  subserved  by  analyzing  it  in  detail. 

[L.  S.  Lakb,  aged  40,  a  cotton  factor  of  Memphis.] 

The  testimony  of  this  witness  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  those  immedi- 
ately preceding. 

[H.  IL  Reehk,  aged  87,  the  Memphis  representative  of  the  firm  of  Hubbard,  Price  &  Co.,  gen- 
eral brokers  and  commlHsion  merchants,  of  New  York.] 

The  testimony  of  this  witness  was  favorable  to  the  future  system  on  substan- 
tially the  same  lines  as  that  of  Mr.  T.  J.  JVIcCarthy,  supra. 

Nkw  Orleans,  La.,  November  fO-;?7, 189S, 

[WAiiTER  C.  Flower,  aged  43,  for  ten  years  a  cotton  and  sngar  factor,  and  now  president  of  the 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.] 

Ck)mparatively  considered,  the  condition  of  the  cotton  planter  is  no  worse  than 
that  of  people  engaged  in  other  occupations  in  the  South,  and  is  fairly  good.  The 
depressed  nnancial  condition  of  the  Southern  farmer  is  due  to  two  causes:  First, 
the  low  price  of  cotton;  and  second,  to  his  confining  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
raising  of  cotton,  instead  of  devoting  his  attention  to  the  cultivating  and  raising 
of  the  prime  articles  of  consumption— corn,  small  grain,  stock,  meat,  and  all  small, 
special  farm  industries.  Where  you  find  a  planter  devoting  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation and  the  raising  of  these  miscellaneous  articles,  he  is  generally  independent, 
or  in  a  much  better  nnancial  condition  than  the  one  who  devotes  himself  solely  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  relies  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  to  purchase 
the  outside  necessaries  of  life. 

Thinks  the  low  price  of  cotton  is  due  almost  wholly  to  overproduction.  A  large 
surplus  left  over  for  the  last  8  years,  added  to  the  large  crops,  made  a  supply  beyond 
the  demand.  The  Lancashire  strike  also  lessened  consumption,  and  this  had  a 
tendency  to  further  decrease  prices;  explains  the  manner  in  which  sales  are  made 
on  the  Isew  Orleans  exchHUffe,  and  submitted  a  form  of  the  contract  in  use  there, 
the  grade  called  for  therein  being  of  not  a  less  market  value  than  '-good  ordinary 
white,'*  and  the  receiver  having  the  privilege  to  refuse  all  **  sandy,  dusty,  red  or 
gin-cut  cotton.'*  Now  con ir acts  are  carried  to  maturity,  but  are  settled  before. 
'*A11  contracts  outside  of  hedges,  which  are  for  legitimate  purposes,  are  pure 
wagers,  except  that  t)r()])ortion  where  the  parties  to  the  contract  at  the  time 
contemplated  actual  delivery." 

A  system  of  futures  where  only  the  owner  of  cotton  could  sell  or  contract  to  sell 
would  not  subserve  all  purposes,  but  would  eliminate  from  the  present  method  the 
lacilities  for  hedging,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  exi>ort  trade  and  the  free-on- 
board business.  It  would  eliminate  also  from  the  fictitious  consumptive  demand 
of  spot  cotton  the  large  amount  that  is  taken  out  of  the  market  annually  by  the 
speculators  who  are  forced  to  buy  as  hedges  against  sales  made  for  future  months. 

Futures  have  sometimes  strengthened  the  market  for  spots  and  sometimes  weak- 
ened it.  Fluctuations  occ!ur  oftener  now  than  before,  but  are  less  violent.  New 
York  Quotations  usually  govern  New  Orleans.  The  sale  of  futures  has  an  effect 
upon  tne  spot  market. 

[John  J.  Qragard,  general  commission  merchant  In  New  Orleans  sixteen  years.] 

The  condition  of  planters  is  not  much  worse  than  it  has  been,  but  believes  they 
are  getting  poorer.  In  the  last  three  or  four  months  prices  have  been  influenced 
somewhat  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  country;  but  ti^ng  it  for  some  years, 
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low  pricefl  have  been  caused  by  unjust  manipulations  of  the  future  dealings,  which 
have  resulted  in  an  annual  loss  to  the  planter  of  over  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
Thinks  99  'per  cent  of  futures  are  pure  gambling  transactions.  Were  it  not  for 
these  dealings,  believes  cotton  would  have  been  2  to  3  cents  higher  last  season  and 
would  be  from  1^^  to  2  cents  higher  now. 

[A.  H.  May,  aged  68;  commission  merchant  and  cotton  planter  for  thirty  years.] 

Thinks  chief  cause  of  low  price  of  cotton  is  overproduction,  and  the  cause  is 
that  planters  have  to  buy  their  supplies.  ^Argely.  Not  prepared  to  answer  as  to 
the  effept  of  futures  on  the  price  of  spot  cotton.  Charges  for  handling  futures  are 
less  than  for  spots,  tind  that  may  cause  the  difference  in  price  between  them. 

[Henky  Newman,  aired  55;  cotton  factor  and  commission  merchant;  been  in  the  cotton  business 

since  1866.] 

The  greater  part  of  the  {period  for  the  last  8  years  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
plantere  and  tne  country  merchants.  The  last  8  years  very  unfavorable  also, 
Decause  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  high  price  of  provisions. 

The  system  of  futures  * '  has  been  a  curse  to  the  cotton  trade  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  desolating  many  a  happy  family  circle.'  It  has  also  decreased  the 
demand  for  actual  cotton,  and  the  speculation  in  actual  cotton;  also  has  generally 
weakened  the  price  of  cotton  and  made  the  market  more  irregular.  The  New  York 
exchange  is  the  great  power  which  regulates  prices,  having  absolute  control  in  the 
matter.  Futures  are  almost  wholly  gambling,  and  the  system  has  been  very 
injurious  to  the  South. 

[J.  M.  Payne,  engaged  in  cotton  business  since  1840.] 

Thinks  futures  injurious  to  the  trade,  and  says  cotton  was  moved  as  easily  before 
as  since  the  system  came  into  existence. 

[Gbobob  W.  Sertell.,  a  cotton  factor,  commission  merchant,  and  planter  since  the  war.] 

Large  crops,  the  strike  in  England  and  the  manipulations  of  futures  have  caused 
the  low  piice  of  cotton.  In  the  beginning,  thought  futures  beneficial,  but  the  last 
year  or  two,  not.  Quotations  controlled  largely  by  New  York.  Moral  effect  of 
futures  is  bad. 

[NoKMAN  EusTiB,  aged  39;  cotton  factor.] 

Thinks  futures  beneficial  to  the  producer,  but  says:  <*  If  the  system  of  a  future 
business  could  be  abolished  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  it  would  be 
a  decided  benefit  to  producers  of  cotton,  but  to  abolish  it  in  New  Orleans  and  New 
York  and  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  on  in  Havre  and  Liverpool  would  be  to  the 
injury  of  the  producer.  There  are  no  benefits  except  when  used  as  hedges;  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  pure  gambling. 

''The  serious  depression  in  prices  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  Southern 
cotton  growers  are  naturally  '  bulls,'  and  from  wanting  cotton  to  go  up  and  wish- 
ing cotton  to  fo  up  they  finally  get  to  believe  tliut  cotton  will  go  up,  and  instead 
of  selling  their  product  they  hold  it  and  buy  futures,  and  with  the  first  depres- 
sion in  prices  *  *  *  they  are  forced  out  at  a  loss ;  and  where  a  man  buys  futures 
and  holds  spot  cotton  he  is  speculating  in  both." 

[Abraham  Britti?(,  aged  52;  broker.] 

Futures  enhance  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  reason  that  under  this  system  a  large 
quantity  of  actual  cotton  is  held  in  the  speculative  markets  of  the  world,  or  with- 
held Irom  the  consumptive  supply.  Speculation  in  any  product  also  enhances  the 
price.  The  causes  of  the  low  prices  or  cotton  are.  lar^e  crops,  the  decline  in  sil- 
ver and  its  disuse  by  many  nations  as  standard  money,  the  easy  and  cheap  trans- 
portation, and  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  visible  supply  of  cotton  is  what  is  held  in  the  few  principal  American  sea- 
port cities,  the  European  cotton  centers,  the  amount  afloat  at  sea  for  the  European 
cities,  and  the  stocks  held  at  about  80  prom  nent  towns  in  America.  The  in- 
visible supply  is  what  is  hold  on  the  plantations  in  America,  India,  Egypt,  and 
other  supply  countries;  cotton  held  by  the  mills  in  America  and  Europe,  and  in 
transit,  which  is  not  counted  in  the  visible  supply.  The  means  of  knowing  the 
amount  of  the  former  are  very  good  and  pretty  fair  for  the  latter.  The  value  of 
cotton  is  less  affected  by  long  storage  than  most  any  other  country;  it  deteriorates 
very  little.  The  condition  of  trade  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  have 
much  influence  in  fixing  the  price  of  any  commodity. 
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[John  Hilltar,  affed  38;  cotton  factor  and  commission  merchant  since  18R1.] 

^*  There  are  many  advantages  through  the  sales  of  fntnre  cotton  ;  but,  weighing 
the  entire  matter  from  both  sides  of  the  question  and  considering  the  nioral  effect, 
I  believe  that  the  injuries  are  probably  greater  than  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 
[Bather  a  **  Joey  B"  opinion.] 

[Charles  Chaffb,  cotton  factor  and  merchant  since  186&] 

The  causes  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  are  overproduction  and  the  depression 
caused  by  the  manipulations  of  the  future  market  by  * 'rings."  Thinks  futures 
injurious. 

[S.  W.  Rawlins,  aged  74;  cotton  factor  since  1842.] 

The  cotton  trade  has  not  been  prosperous  for  a  number  of  years.  Can  not  see 
the  advantage  of  futures.  [Nothing  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
ness that  has  not  been  fully  covered  by  many  other  witnesses  who  opposed  futures.  ] 

[Isidore  Hechingbr,  aged  37;  cotton  factor  and  commission  merchant  for  nineteen  years.] 

Considers  futures  detrimental  to  the  producer,  the  result  being  that  the  cotton 
is  squeezed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers  early  in  the  season  and  the  price  then 
put  down,  and  afterwards  prices  go  up  by  a  manipulation  of  the  market.  Futures 
are  always  lower  than  spots,  hence  the  consumer  will  buy  futures  and  await  the 
delivery  month  escaping  carrying  charger;  meanwhile.  Moreover,  futures  elimi- 
nate speculation  in  actual  cotton,  leaving  the  whole  stock  on  the  market  to  the 
detriment  of  the  producer. 

[William  T.  Hardie,  cotton  factor  and  commission  merchant  for  fifteen  years.] 

**  There  are  times  when  the  future  business  is  very  beneficial  to  the  cotton;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  injurious.    *    *    *    The  general  effect  is  injurious." 

[Charles  E.  Levy,  cotton  factor  and  commission  merc^hant  nine  years.] 
Practically  the  same  as  tlie  preceding  witness. 

[Rokekt  MAXWEiiL,  cotton  factor  since  1876.] 
Generally  speaking  (though  not  always),  thinks  futures  injurious. 

[John  W.  Laiiouibse,  cotton  broker  for  twenty-flve  years] 

He  took  up  the  subject  of  the  price  of  cotton  from  1842  to  1892,  and  filed  papers 
and  tables  of  statistics  to  verify  his  remarks.  He  showed  that  prior  to  1849  cotton 
reached  a  lower  figure  than  it  has  ever  been  smce,  and  that  in  that  same  period 
fluctuations  were  numerous  and  violent.  Commencing  in  1819  cotton  with  other 
things  advanced,  because  of  the  opening  of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia and  the  increase  of  the  metallic  money  of  the  world.  This  range  of  prices 
continued  on  down  to  1^7^^,  at  the  time  of  the  demoralization  of  silver  by  the  com- 
mercial nations,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  continuous  decrease, 
attributable  entirely  to  the  demoralization  of  silver.  JHe  also  showed  that  during 
periods  of  increasintj  prices  the  market  for  futures  was  most  active,  and  that  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  futures  system  the  fluctuation  in  prices  had  been  less 
violent  than  before.  Other  tables  and  papers  were  submitted  bearing  on  the 
question  generally  and  all  tending  to  show  that  futures  had  not  been  detrimental 
to  the  cotton  industry,  but  had  in  reality  benefited  not  only  the  producers  but  the 
trade  in  general. 


PART  IL 


THE  TOBACCO  TRADE 

nr  ITS  BELATIOZr  TO  TAXATION  AND  OOVEfiNMENT  MONOPOLIES. 


Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commission  by  E.  W.  Saunders. 


To  the  Industrial  Commission, 

SiBS:  I  desire  to  make  a  report  upon  the  matters  embraced  in  the  scope  of  the 
resolution  under  which  I  was  appomted.  The  topics  covered  are  as  follows:  (1) 
the  laws  of  foreign  countries  affecting  the  importation  and  sale  of  tobacco;  (2)  the 
tariff  rates  thereon;  (3)  the  purchase  of  tobaccos  by  foreign  governments  in 
American  markets  bv  their  agents  under  what  are  known  as  regie  contracts,  and 
(4)  the  prevalence  or  the  system  in  foreign  countries,  on  the  part  of  commission 
merchants,  of  selling  tobacco  at  a  fixed  compensation  through  brokers  who  are 
themselves  the  purchasers  or  agents  of  purchasers. 

I.  IMPORTATION  AND  8ALB. 

In  response  to  the  first  di^dsion  of  the  subject-matter  required  to  be  reported 
upon,  I  submit  in  summary  form  and  seriatim  the  excise  laws  of  a  large  number 
of  countries  relating  to  tobacco.  This  report  does  not  comprehend  the  laws  of 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  but  it  gives  the  status  of  tobacco,  as  a  subject 
of  tax,  in  practically  all  of  those  states  in  which  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  are  interested. 

I  have  added  in  each  case,  when  obtainable,  extracts  from  the  statistical  reports 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  showing  the  amount  of  tobacco,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured, shipped  by  the  United  States  into  the  country  reported  upon.  The  figures 
are  for  the  fiscal  year  1898. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

1.  MEXICO. 

There  is  no  government  monopoly  in  this  countrj^.  Mexico  levies  an  import 
duty  on  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco,  and  has  an  internal-revenue  tax  on  Mex- 
ican tobacco,  and  on  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco. 
Her  imports  from  this  country,  the  form  and  value  of  the  same,  are  as  follows: 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarottes. 

Numlier.    Valno. 

Number. 

Value. 

Unmanaf actured 

Pounds, 
1,814,085 

iiaRJOR 

1 
p 

Mannfactnred 

H.(NN)       1175.00           2.  (Ml) 

$».U) 

' 

Mexico  also  imported  from  the  United  States  plug  tobacco  to  the  amount  ot 
4,349  pounds,  worth  $1,026. 

2.  COSTA  RICA. 

This  country,  which  abolished  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  1896,  returned  to  it 
under  a  later  reaction,  and  bv  decree  of  the  Constitutional  Congress  of  1898 
declared  the  importation  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  any  form  to  be  a  fiscal 
monopoly. 
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Local  parties  wishing  to  deal  in  these  articles  obtain  the  necessary  authority 
from  the  state,  paying  to  the  exchequer  before  taking  the  same  from  the  custom- 
house $2.30  per  kilogram  of  gross  weight,  and  taking  upon  themselves  the  pay- 
ment of  first  cost  and  charges  of  introduction.  There  are  no  hampering  restric- 
tions upon  the  handling  of  imported  manufactured  tobacco  by  local  dealers, 
unless  tiiey  are  found  in  executive  regulationSi  which  have  not  been  available  for 
examination. 

Tobaeco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Qti&ntity. 

Value. 

CIgaretteH. 

Nomber. 

Value. 

JlnmMixituctTxrpA  „ .                    ...         

Pounds. 
131,025 

$20,166 

M^i^nnf Actnred . ,   

60,000 

$60.00 

This  country  imports  from  the  United  States  plug  tobacco  to  the  amount  of 
189,731  pounds,  worth  $31,848. 

3.  SALVADOR. 

This  small  State  imposes  an  import  duty  on  crude  and  manufactured  tobacco. 
After  its  importation  the  sale  of  this  tobacco  is  free.  No  tobacco  is  at  present 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

4.  COLOMBIA. 

Under  a  law  of  1894  this  country  reserves  to  itself  the  right,  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  to  import  and  manufacture  cigarettes  and  sell  the  privileges  of  the  same. 

The  production  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are  free.    There  is  a  tax  upon  its  use. 

Manufactured  tobacco  imported  into  the  country  is  subject  to  a  fixed  tax. 
There  api)ears  to  be  no  tax  upon  the  imx)ortation  of  tobacco  in  the  unmanufac- 
tured form. 

The  laws  and  decrees  relating  to  the  formalities  for  the  importation  of  tobacco 
are  the  same  as  those  relating  to  other  merchandise. 

Tobdcco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Quantity. 

TT—  1 ..  ^ 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

V  alue. 

Number.  Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

TTiiTiiannfiictnrwi  . 

Pounds. 
60,020 

$8,067.00 

Mrtiii f ap.tn rftd  .      ..  . 

_ 

7,000 

$14.00 

2,162 

$411.00 

5.  ECUADOR. 

There  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  American  tobacco  in  this  country.  All 
imported  tobacco,  whether  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  pays  an  import 
duty. 

Ail  tobacco,  of  home  production  or  imported,  pays  a  manufacturer's  duty. 

Tobacco  imported  from  tlie  United  States. 


On&JiHtv 

T^altio 

Cigarettes. 

Ping. 

Numl)er. 

Value. 

Pounds. '  Value. 

Unmanufactured 

Pounds. 

Manufactured 

2,000 

$13.  (K) 

5 

$3.00 

• 

6.  PERU. 

Peru  taxes  all  kinds  of  imported  tobacco,  and  collects  the  fixed  rates  at  her 
custom-houses,  but  there  is  nothing  in  lier  re^ilations  which  makes  tobacco  a 
government  monopoly.    Her  provisions  touching  the  forms  in  which  tobacco  is 
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taxed,  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  methods  of  collection  are  numerous  and 
detailed. 

Tobacco  raised  at  home  is  taxed  in  every  form,  but  the  manufacturers  for  the 
export  trade  are  encouraged  by  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  taxes.  After  the 
payment  of  the  fixed  taxes  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  local  dealers  and 
manufacturers. 

Tobaxsco  imported  fronn  the  United  States, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

MAni|fA4<t'1ir^ 

28,000 

$89.00 

3,000 

$386.00 

7.  BRAZIL. 

No  government  monopoly,  and  nothing  corresx)onding  thereto,  exists  in  Brazil. 
She  has  an  internal-revenue  tax,  and  import  duties  upon  foreign  tobacco,  raw  and 
manufactured. 

The  general  reg^alations  of  the  Brazilian  tariff  law  apply  to  these  duties. 

Tcbacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Ciga- 
rettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

tinman  ufftctuw**^  .     ......... 

Pounds. 
44,901 

$6,996 

i^iinnfiictured, ,  „ ,     

6,000 

$560 

8.  CHILE. 

This  country  imposes  no  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  American  tobacco.  There 
is  no  restriction  upon  the  importation,  sale,  or  consumption  of  tobacco,  the  only 
obligation  which  affects  it  being  the  custom-house  duties,  which  must  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  importation  for  consumption. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States  y  etc. 


Quantity. 

Pounds. 
872 

Value. 
$180 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured 

50,000 

pad 

25,078 

$3,791 

1 

9. 

ABQENT] 

[NA. 

This  coimtry  imposes  no  restrictions  upon  the  introduction,  manufacture,  or 
sale  of  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  the  regulations  and  duties  imposed  by  the 
customs  laws  and  the  internal-tax  laws. 

Paraguayan  tobacco,  however,  is  favored  in  the  import  tax.  This  is  in  return 
for  the  Argentine  trade  in  that  country.  As  a  restdt  of  this  differential  duty 
Paragpiay  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  the  country. 
After  Paraguay  the  next  largest  importer  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  is 
Germany.  The  bulk  of  the  imported  cigars  and  cigarettes  come  from  Belgium 
and  Italy,  principally  from  Italy. 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  plug  tobacco  and  the  wholesale 
and  retail  deali^igin  tobacco  are  regulated  by  an  internal-revenue  tax,  modeled,  in 
a  measure,  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 
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Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

UnmAiiafficttirQ^t 

Pounds. 
236,146  $12,064 

• 

Mftimfactured  -  -  - ,.    

6,000 

$286 

286,000 

$798 

250 

S82 

This  completes  the  tale  of  Central  and  Sonth  American  governments,  as  to  which 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  legations  of  the  United  States. 

Two  small  States  remain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  can  be  rex>orted 
nx)on,  namely,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 


10.  HAITI. 


There  are  no  special  or  restrictive  laws  in  this  country  touching  the  introduc- 
tion and  sale  of  tobacco.  Anyone  paying  the  customs  tax  of  15  cents  per  pound 
can  imx)ort  and  sell  it. 

Tobacco  imported  from,  the  United  States, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured 

Pouncls. 
1,089,807 

$116,732 

MftTinf fM  rtii  fed 

4,000 

$48 

20,000 

$40 

701 

$246 

11.  SANTO  DOMINGO. 


Information  in  relation  to  this  country  is  meager,  but  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
import  duties  are  high  and  the  r^gie  contract  system  is  in  force. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Quantity. 

Value. 


Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Ping. 

Number. 

Value.  Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

TTnmanTifs<Ttured 

Manufactured 



358 

$64 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  thus  far  submitted  that  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  tobacco,  either  in  its  raw  or  in  its  manufactured  form,  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America,  does  not  present  an  imposing  appearance  at 
present. 

It  may  well  be  considered  that  these  markets,  with  proper  attention,  may  be 
immensely  developed  in  connection  with  their  growth  in  trade  and  x)opulation. 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

At  present  Europe  is  by  far  our  largest  customer,  especially  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco. 

Having  given  in  brief  the  laws  of  the  chief  countries  lying  south  of  us  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  laws  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  and  then  of  Asia, 
will  be  summarized  in  like  manner. 


1.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


England  imposes  an  enormous  tariff  duty  upon  imported  tobacco,  deriving  a 
very  Targe  revenue  from  this  source. 

This,  however,  is  an  open  market.  There  is  no  government  monopoly  of 
tobacco.    Anyone  complying  with  the  regulations  as  to  taxation  can  engage  in 
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the  tobacco  trade.  There  are  specific  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  by  local  parties,  but  no  provisions  to  fix  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
product  or  to  determine  the  parties  who  may  engage  in  the  business. 

There  are  certain  designated  x>ort8  of  entry  where  there  are  warehouses,  known 
as  the  Queen's  warehouses,  for  the  storage  of  imported  tobacco,  and  when  this 
tobacco  is  removed  for  use  from  these  warehouses  the  customs  duties  must  be 
jiaid. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug  tobacco. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufac- 
tnred. 

Pounds. 
88,366,»I0 

18,572,288 

Manutactured .. 

431,000    t7.rif» 

131,421,000 

$388,994 

2,988,681 

$608,460 

V  7             — 

2.  SWEDEN. 


The  kingdom  of  Sweden  imx>oses  no  other  regulations  upon  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  tobacco  than  those  which  apply  to  the  introduction  and  sale* of  mer- 
chandise in  general. 

There  is  an  imx>ort  duty  upon  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco. 


3.  NORWAY. 


There  is  a  customs  tariff  on  the  importation  of  tobacco  into  Norway,  but,  save 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  infants  under  14,  there  are  no  restrictions 
upon  tne  sale  of  tobacco  in  this  country. 

Tobacco  imported  into  Norway  and  Svyeden  from  the  United  States. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

UnmaTinfwi^nrM   . 

Pounds. 

$42,963 

'M^-n^^»^nrAd  .   .   . 

46.551,000 

$148,399 

800 

$100 

4.  SWITZERLAND. 


The  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  in  Switzerland  is  not  regulated  by  law. 
No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sale  of  it.  There  are  no  laws  detrimental  to  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  American  tobacco.  There  is  a  small  customs  duty  on 
tobacco,  and  a  small  additional  tax  imx)osed  by  two  cantons. 

ToboAXO  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug  tobacco. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Y  Tn  rni^n  n  f ^vrtu  t*^ 

Pounds. 
200 

$26 

Manufactured 

3,608,000 

$8,025 

44 

$14 

5.  GERMANY. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  tobacco, 
bat  on  each  occasion  the  Reichstag  has  maintained  a  steadfast  and  successful 
opposition. 

Germany  has  an  import  tax  upon  all  tobacco,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  manufac- 
tured, imported  into  the  country.  It  is  an  open  market,  and,  next  to  England, 
the  largest  buyer  of  American  tobacco. 
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Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Amount. 

Value. 
$4,140,900 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug  tobacco. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured . . 

Pounds. 
53,787,618 

Manufactured 

106,000 

$1,091 

16,021,000 

$47,866 

218,967 

$48,503 

Geiinany  also  imports  from  the  United  States  stems  to  the  amount  of  6,515,885 
pounds,  worth  $184,843. 

6.  HOLLAND. 

Holland  levies  a  customs  tax  ux)on  imported  tobacco,  but  on  tobacco  raised  in 
the  coxmtry  there  is  no  tax. 
There  are  no  special  provisions  affecting  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  this  country. 

Tobacco  imported  froTii  the  United  States. 


Amount. 

Value. 
$1,047,117 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug  tobacco. 

• 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured . . . 

« 

Pounds. 
18.282,506 

Mrnufactured 

1,000 

$50 

4,666,000 

$11,002 

182,762 

$57,228 

Holland  also  imports  from  the  United  States  stems  to  the  amount  of  3,931,566 
pounds,  worth  $56,059. 

7.  BELGIUM. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  what  is  known  as  the  r6gie  contract  system  in  Bel- 
gium, nor  are  there  any  restrictions  upon  tobacco  coming  in  from  any  source, 
except  the  customs  duty. 


Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug  tobacco. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured 

Pounds. 
16,0«2.75.'J 

$1,226,991 

Manufactured 

2,000 

$ii5 

3,193,000 

$7,923 

07,588    tio.sao 

Belgium  imports  from  this  country  stems  to  the  amount  of  32,350  pounds, 
worth  $497. 

8.  RUSSIA. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  empire  is  a  free  industry  to  persons  of  all 
classes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  save  in  Poland,  where  the  rules  and  restric- 
tions upon  raising  tobacco  somewhat  resemble  those  in  force  in  France. 

The  duties  on  tobacco  in  Russia  are  in  the  form  of  revenue  stamps  on  the  manu- 
factured goods,  of  licenses  to  operate  tobacco  factories  and  establishments  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  leaf  and  manufactured  articles,  and  custom-house  duties  on 
tobacco  imported  from  abroad,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  manufactured. 

Foreign  tobacco  may  be  imported  and  received  at  the  custom-house  by  those 
manufacturers  and  dealers  only  who  have  obtained  the  right  to  deal  in  both 
home  products  and  foreign  tobacco. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Amount. 

Value. 

Cigars. 
Number.    Value. 

Ciga- 
rettes. 

Plug. 

Unmanufactured  .. 

Pound4(. 
960 

$96 

Manufactured 

• 
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O.GREECE. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  there  is  no  restriction  placed  on  the  introduction  and 
sale  of  foreign  tobacco,  except  the  import  duties.  The  full  duties  must  be  paid, 
as  no  bonding  is  allowed,  save  when  the  material  is  intended  for  reexportation. 
The  customs  laws  of  Greece  apply  uniformly  to  all  foreign  tobaccos. 

But  little  foreign  tobacco  is  imported  into  Greece,  the  bulk  of  what  is  imx>orted 
being  in  the  form  of  cigars  from  Italy  and  Austria.  Greece  imports  neither 
manufactured  nor  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States.  Greece 
eroorts  a  good  deal  of  tobacco. 

There  is  also  an  intemal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco. 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  WITH  GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLY. 

In  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe,  to  wit,  France,  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Turkey,  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly. 

1.  PRANCE. 

This  government  exercises  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  noanufacture,  impor- 
tation, sale,  and  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

It  alone  has  the  rip^ht  and  power  to  import  tobacco  in  any  form.  Tobacco 
imported  for  the  r6gie  (government)  pays  no  duty  save  when  it  is  imported  for 
some  European  warenouse,  in  which  case  a  duty  is  paid.  The  bulk  of  the  tobacco 
imported  into  France  comes  from  the  United  States.  In  1897  18,869,357  kilograms 
were  imported,  of  which  17,628,308  kilograms  came  from  the  Unite4  States.  The 
cigars  are  chiefly  imported  from  Cuba,  while  the  cigarettes  come  principally  from 
Alkeria. 

Purchases  of  foreign  tobacco  for  the  government  are  made  by  calling  for  bids 
through  the  press.  The  notices  name  the  day  when  the  bids  must  be  presented, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  tobacco  needed,  and  the  amount  to  be  deposited  with 
each  bid.  Type  samples  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  intending  bidders.  Before 
calling  for  the  bids  tne  minister  of  finance  decides  the  maximum  price  te  be  paid 
for  the  tobacco,  and  this  price  is  kept  secret.  On  the  day  of  adjudication  the 
bidders  apjiear  before  a  council  presided  over  by  the  director  general  of  the 
manufactories.  The  sealed  bids  are  opened,  and  rejected  or  approved  according 
as  they  are  above  or  below  the  maximum.  The  r^gie,  b^  special  permission  of 
the  nunister  of  finance,  may  purchase  tobacco  directly  m  foreign  countries,  in 
which  case  the  French  consuls  make  the  contracts. 

The  ffovemment  has  twenty-one  factories  in  France.  Tobacco  can  be  sold  in 
those  shops  only  which  are  licensed  by  the  r^gie.  The  shopkeepers  keep  in  the 
shops  a  fist  of  the  prices  at  which  tobacco  in  its  various  forms  must  oe  sold. 
These  prices  are  fixed  by  the  r6gie. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  allowed  in  22  out  of  the  87  departments  of  the 
Republic.  Certain  lands,  as  prescribed,  can  be  cultivated  m  tobacco.  The 
farmers  sell  to  the  r^gie  at  a  price  fixed  beforehand  by  the  minister  of  finance. 

From  this  synopsis  of  the  system  prevsdling  in  France,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
monopoly  in  tobacco  is  complete.  Moreover  the  figures  show  that  it  is  immensely 
profitable  to  the  Government. 


Tobacco  imported  front  tJie  United  States. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarottes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

UninaDafactared . .  - 

Pounds. 
22,016,203 

CI.  724.682 

Manufactured 

8,000 

$346 

1,866,000 

$6,354 

36,025 

$9,486 

2.  I 

>ORTUGi 

IL. 

There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  importation  of  American  manufactured  tobacco 
except  the  payment  of  the  customs  dues,  but  the  Government  monopolizes  the 
importation  of  American  leaf.  Anyone  can  imx>ort  manufactured  tobacco,  not 
less  than  40  kilograms,  who  is  willing  to  pay  4,500  reis  duty  per  kilogram.  The 
Stoto  manufactory,  called  Companhia  Real  dos  Tobacco  de  Foi*tugal,  controls 
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absolntelv  the  importation  of  the  American  leaf.  One  firm — Johannes  Wimmer — 
deals  witn  the  American  dealers  for  the  Companhia  Real.  At  present  they  have 
arranged  with  Nashville  exporters  for  their  leirf.  Ck)mx>anhia  Real  bnyc  through 
Johannes  Wimmer. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

ly-nrn^nxitfu'tvir^             

Pounds. 
8^.155 

$5,(»0 

Mftriif«HTir«'1 

3.  ITALY. 

Tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly  in  Italy,  and  is  controlled  directly  by  the 
government,  not  let  to  a  company. 

For  a  full  acconnt  of  the  svstem  prevailing  in  this  country,  see  Consular  Report 
for  March,  1881,  No.  5,  entitled  Tobacco  Industries  of  Italv. 

The  system  of  laws  relating  to  this  monopoly  is  very  elaborate  and  complete, 
and  under  its  operation  there  is  no  more  opportunity  for  free  individual  action  or 
competition  than  in  France  or  Turkey. 


* 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars.                  Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number.;  Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured 

Pounds. 
23,432,941 

$2,620,882 

Manufactured 

13,000 

1400 

146,000 

$555 

4.  SPAIN. 

This,  too,  is  one  of  the  continental  countries  in  which  tobacco  is  a  government 
monopoly.  Detailed  information  relating  to  its  system  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
in  subst£uice  the  same  system  prevails  as  in  Italy,  so  that  practically*  Spain  is  a 
closed  market  to  dealers  in  tobacco  who  do  not  derive  their  powers  directly  from 
the  government  monopoly.  Spain  imports  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  from  this 
country,  but  under  her,  system  of  buying,  which  will  be  given  in  detail  later  on, 
she  practically  fixes  the  price  she  pays  for  the  leaf. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 




Quantity. 

Value.      Citjjirs. 

Cigarettes 

Plug. 

U  ntnanuf ai^tnr  ed 

Pounds. 
6, 81*7, 068 

^SaHAKfi 

Manufactured 

-  - 

1 

6.  AUSTRIA. 

A  complete  government  monopolv  eidsts  here.  It  regniiates  the  raising,  sale, 
manufacture,  and  importation  of  tobacco.  It  exercises  a  supervision  over  grow- 
ing tobacco,  and  establishes  the  depots  and  shops  for  the  sale  of  tobacco.  This 
government  monox>oly  is  administered  through  the  Austrian  tobacco  r^gi^. 


6.  TURKEY. 


Under  contract  of  1884  with  the  r6gie  company,  Interessee  des  Tabaes  de 
TEmpire  Ottoman,  the  r6gie  has  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase,  manufacture, 
and  sell  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  empire.  The  chief  office  of  this  company  is  at 
Constantinople.  Its  capital  is  £4,000,000.  Net  profits  are  divided  into  three 
parts— one  goes  to  the  public  debt,  one  goes  to  the  government,  and  one  to  the 
r6gie. 
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The  regie  is  empowered  to  collect  all  duties  on  imported  cii:ars,  chewing 
tobacco,  and  snnff ;  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  collect  the  dnes 
upon  them;  and  to  collect  the  duties  upon  exx>orts  of  tobacco.  All  smoking 
tobacco  destined  for  consumption  must  come  from  the  factories  of  the  r^gie.  The 
contract  is  for  thirty  years,  with  a  provision  for  renewal,  upon  terms  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon.  From  the  date  of  issue  of  the  firman  establishing  the 
r6gie,  the  Government  refrains  from  issuing  permits  for  manufacturing  to  pri- 
vate persons.  The  sale  at  retail  of  every  form  of  tobacco  is  to  be  made  exclu- 
sively in  shops  licensed  ad  hoc  by  the  r^gie. 

The  imx)ortation  of  cigarettes,  leaf,  and  cut  tobacco  is  prohibited.  Cigars, 
snuff,  and  chewing  tobacco  maybe  impoi'ted  under  existing  regulations,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  customs  dues.  Cigars  and  chewing  tobacco  pay  75  per  cent  duty, 
and  snuff  100  per  cent. 

Turkey  imjwrts  no  tobacco  in  any  form  from  the  United  States. 

7.  ROUMANIA. 

A  state  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  exists  in  this  country.  It  prohibits  the 
entry  of  all  tobaccos  except  when  purchased  by  the  r^gie.  Parties  wishing  to 
bring  small  quantities  of  special  brands  of  tobacco  into  the  kingdom  must  get 
permission  of  the  general  direction  of  the  state  monopolies.  Use  of  tobacco  is 
universal  in  form  of  cigarettes.  The  amount  of  tobacco  imported  for  cigars  is 
very  small. 

In  1898  12,500  kilograms  of  American  tobacco  was  imported.  The  American 
tobaccos  are  bought  by  the  r^Kie  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  No  tobacco  is 
imported  directly  from  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  tobacco  manufactured 
here  is  raised  in  Roumania,  but  a  good  deal  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  Greece. 

The  net  revenue  to  the  State  from  the  monojwly  is  $5,400,000. 

THE  ASIATIC  COUNTRIES. 


1.  CHINA. 

This  country  places  no  restrictions  upon  American  tobacco,  under  what  are 
known  as  r6jgie  contracts  or  otherwise.  Under  the  general  tariff  for  the  trade  of 
China,  foreign  tobacco,  excluding  Japanese  prepared  tobacco,  is  imported  free 
of  duty.  Japanese  tobacco  imported  by  Japanese  officials  or  merchants  for  pri- 
vate use,  up  to  forty  catties,  is  admitted  free. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Ciga- 
rettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 
saw.  266 

$18,116 

Manafactnred 

5,000 

1258 

176,948 

$32,208 

2.  PERSIA. 


This  country  places  no  restrictions  upjon  American  tobacco  that  do  not  apply  to 
the  tobacco  of  other  countries.  America  enjoys  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment in  respect  to  her  goods.  Imported  merchandise  pays  a  duty  of  five  yer  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  the  form  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  pipe  tobacco  the  American 
product  reaches  Persia  through  England  in  increasing  quantities.  No  tobacco  is 
imported  directly  from  the  United  States. 


3.  KOREA. 


No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  sale  of  foreim  tobacco  in  Korea,  but  tobacco 
pays  a  higher  import  duty  than  other  articles.  No  tobacco  is  imported  directly 
from  the  United  States. 


4.  JAPAN. 


This  country  has  recently  made  tobacco  a  monopoly,  but  the  details  of  its  system 
have  not  been  available.  At  the  instance  of  tiie  United  States  some  modifications 
of  the  original  plan  and  extf»nt  of  the  monopoly  have  been  agreed  upon, 
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Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States,  etc. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cij^rs. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured . 

Pounds. 
2,761,246 

$107,096 

Mannfactured 

86,000 

$1,000 

268,363,000 

$400,642 

104,607 

$37,547 

BRITISH  COLONIES. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ezportations  the  United  States  makes  the  following 
shipments  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  all  of  which  are  open  markets,  to  wit: 


1.  BRITISH  AUSTRALASIA. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

TTnmanufftctnrftd 

Poufids. 
2,246,127 

$332,360 

Manufactured 

286,000 

$10,061 

128,431,000 

$348,443 

8,210,868 

$788,804 

• 

2.  BRITISH  AFRICA. 


Quantity. 

Value. 
$143,022 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured . . 

Pounds. 
1,604,803 

Manufactured 

80.000 

$3,003 

54,847,000 

$160,886 

150,665 

$30,834 

3. 

QUEBEC 

,  ONTARIO,  ETC. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured 

Pounds. 
6,601,662 

$631,010 

Manufactured 

0,000 

$281 

10,000 

$32 

23,741 

$7,623 

IL  TARIFF  RATES. 

Following  will  be  found  the  tariff  rates  of  the  countries  heretofore  referred  to, 
so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  tobacco,  whether  manufactured  or  unmanufactured. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 


1.  MEXICO. 


Tobacco  not  manufactured,  with  the  exception  of  Virginian  to- 
bacco. 

Virginian  tobacco,  not  manufactured 

The  following  duties  are  in  addition  to  the  stamp  duties, 
which  are  7  per  cent: 
Tobacco  in  cakes  for  chewing,  sifted  tobacco,  and  cut  tobacco  for 
cigarettes,  cut  tobacco  for  smoking  in  pipes,  in  packets. 

Tobacco  in  powder,  or  snuff,  in  packets,  flasks,  or  oottles 

Cigarettes  in  iMickets  closed  at  both  ends: 

For  the  first  26  grams  legal  weight 

For  every  26  grams,  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  in  each 
packet. 

Cigarettes  of  tobacco 

Cigars,  ix)r  25  cigars  contained  in  a  box 


Unit. 


Net  kilogram . 
do 


do 

do 

100  packets 


Legal  kilogram. 


Dollars.a 

1.37 
.16 

.24 

.50 

.00 
.00 

2.00 
.121 


a  The  Mexican  dollar  was  worth,  January  1, 1899,  47.7  (»nts. 
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2.  COSTA  RICA. 

This  coxmtry  having  made  tobacco  a  government  monopoly,  there  are  no  im- 
port dnties  upon  the  same. 

3.  BALVADOR. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Tobaooo:  Peaoa.  a 

Baw kilc^rram..         1.00 

MaimfaiCtiiTed— 

In  cigars do 3.00 

Other,  not  specially  mentioned do — '        1.60 


a  The  peso  was  wortii  43.0  cents  January  1, 1809. 

4.  COLOMBIA. 

Pesoa 

Cigars kilogram. .  4. 00 

Ciffarett€8 - do 3. 00 

Tobacco,  cut,  and  other  tobacco  of  all  kinds _ do 2. 00 

In  addition  to  the  dnties  proper,  there  is  levied  on  imported  merchandise  an 
additional  charge,  which  amounted,  at  the  time  of  the  last  available  report.  May 
4,  1^9,  to  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  duties.  The  peso  was  worth  43.9  cents 
January  1,  1899. 

5.  ECUADOR. 

Tobacco:  Sncres. 

Leaf kilogram. .  1 

Manufactured do 2 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  customs  authorities  shall,  on  the  import  duties 
leviable,  collect  surtaxes  to  the  amount  of  66  per  cent.  The  sucre  was  worth  43.9 
cents  January  1, 1899. 

6.  PERU. 
[Law  of  January  10, 1899.] 

The  import  duties  applicable  to  tobacco  of  all  kinds,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  im- 
ported from  abroad  into  the  territory  of  the  republic,  snail  be  specific.  They 
shall  be  collected  in  all  custom-houses  conformably  to  the  foUovnng  tariff  (the 
sol  being  worth  43.9  cents  January  1, 1899) : 

Tobacco  of—  Sois. 

Contiguous  regions,  in  the  leaf,  raw,  in  packets,  and  carrots,  kilogram, 

net _ 0.25 

Any  other  origin,  in  the  leaf,  rs^w,  in  packets,  and  carrots,  kilo,  net. . .    0. 50 
Whatever  origin,  including   contiguous  regions,  tobacco  manufac- 
tured in  any  other  way  than  cigars  or  cigarettes .  _ kilo,  net- .     1 .  00 

Cigars — 

Italian do 4.00 

Any  other  origin do 7.00 

Cirarettes  of  whatever  origin, in  boxes  or  packets,  not  containing  more 
tnan  24  cigarettes per  thousand  packets. .  75  00 

Art.  2.  In  future  a  duty  shall  be  collected  throughout  the  republic  and  in  every 
place  of  consumption  on  all  kinds  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  according  to 
the  following  table: 

Sols. 

1.  Tobacco  of  national  production,  in  the  leaf,  raw,  in  packets,  and  in  car- 

rots, or  in  any  other  form kilo,  net- .  2. 00 

2.  Tobacco  of  Mexico  and  Central  America do 2. 20 

3.  Tobacco  of  contiguous  regions,  in  packets,  carrots,  in  the  leaf,  or  raw, 

kilo,net 2.10 

4.  Tobacco,  foreign,  of  any  other  origin,  in  the  leaf,  raw,  in  packets,  or 

carrots . .  ^ kilo,  net. .  3. 20 

5.  Tobacco,  foreign,  chewing  or  snuff do 2. 00 

6.  Tobacco,  foreigrn,  cut  or  cnoppcd,  in  packets,  cigarettes,  etc do 3. 00 

7.  Cigars  of  whatever  foreign  origin,  in  boxes  or  bulk do 2. 50 
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7.  BRAZIL. 

Tobacco  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Brazilian  import  tariff  and  there  is 
no  head  to  which  it  can  be  referred,  nnless  it  can  be  considered  as  coming  tinder 
the  head  of  food  products.  There  is  a  general  provision  under  that  head  that  all 
food  products  not  enumerated  shall  pay  an  import  tax  of  1,200  reis  per  kilogram. 
The  reis  equals  0.546  mill,  a  milreis  (1,000  reis)  being  54.6  cents.  The  conBumi>- 
tion  duties  are  as  follows: 

Con»uviption  duties. 


Article. 


Tobacco,  cut: 

Of  national  production. 


Foreign 
ktio] 


Of  national  production,  mixed  with  f  orei^  tobacco 
Cigars: 

Of  national  manufacture— 

Of  lees  value  than  $80  per  1,0U0 

Of  greater  value 

Foreign 

Cigarettes; 

Of  national  manufacture 


Foreigrn 

Snuff: 

Of  national  manufacture 
Foreign 


Unit. 


Duty. 


290  grams 

do... 

do... 


Each. 

....do 

do 


Reis. 
40 
180 
100 


Packet  containing 
up  to  20  cigarettes. 
do 


125 


grams 


8 

90 

100 

26 

80 

10 
200 


8.  CHILE. 


Article. 


Tobacco: 

Leaf... 

Cut.... 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 


Unit. 


Kil 


ogram 

dol"^ 
do.... 


Rate  of  duty. 


Pesos. 


2.eo 

4.00 
9.00 
6.00 


United  States 
equivalent. 


I0.MO 
1.46 
8.286 
2.19 


».  ARGENTINA. 


Article. 


Cigars  of  Havana  tobacco: 

In  wooden  boxes 

Loose  in  packets  or  cardboard  boxes 

Cigars  of  ordinary  tobcuMX),  other  than  Havana: 

In  wooden  boxes 

In  pGKikets  or  cardboard  boxes 

Cigarettes  of  all  kinds 

Tobacco  stems 

Snuff 

Tobacco  in  the  leaf  or  cut: 

Havana 

Other  origin,  not  Paraguayan 

Paraguayan  tobacco 


Rate  of 
duty. 

Pnos.a 
1.50 
2.25 

.60 
.76 
1.00 
.16 
.40 

.70 

.12 


a  The  value  of  the  Argentine  peso  (gold)  is  96.5  cents. 


10.  HAITI. 


Arti<'lp. 


Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco,  all  kinds  in  loaf,  powder,  chopped,  twist,  and  chewing. 


100 

Ad  valorem 
Pound  


Rate  of  duty. 


1.25  gourde. 
50  per  cent. 
0.10  gourde. 
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According  to  decree  of  Februai-y,  1899,  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent  is  established  on 
all  importations  from  and  after  March  14,  1899.  The  valne  of  the  gourde  is  96.5 
cents. 

11.  SANTO  DOMINGO. 


Article. 


Unit. 


Tobacco  in  leaves HJO  kilograms 

Cigars 1,000 

Tobacco: 


In  carrots 

In  powder 

Cigarettes  of  ordinary 


size 


100  kilograms 

do 

25  boxes 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Pew)a. 


20 
90 

20 

75 

1 


By  decree  of  1898,  to  take  effect  on  April  1, 1898,  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
then  existing  customs  dues  was  created. 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

1.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Articles. 


Tobacco: 

Unmannfactured  (stemmed  or  unstemmed),  containing  in  every  100 

pounds  thereof  10  i>ounds  or  more  of  moisture per  pound . . 

besB  than  10  pounds  of  moisture do — 

Manufactured! 

Cfgata do.... 

Oavendish  and  negro-head do — 

Snnffr    - 

Containing  in  every  100  pounds  thereof  more  than  13  pounds  of 

moistnre I)er  pound 

Less  thui  18  pounds  of  moisture do — 

Other  manufactured  tobacco,  and  cavendish,  and  negro-head,  manu- 
factured in  bond,  from  unmanufactured  tobacco per  pound 

2.  SWEDEN. 


Rate  of 
duty. 

Equiva- 
lent    in 
American 

money. 

£  8.d. 
0    3    2 
3    6 

$0.77 
.85 

5    0 
4    6 

1.215 
1.005 

3  9 

4  6 

.91 
1.095 

4    0 

.97 

Articles. 


Unit. 


Tobacco: 

Raw,  in  the  leaf,  and  stems 

Manufactured— cigars  and  cigarettes 
Other 


Kiloirram 


do 


3.  NORWAY. 


Duty. 


Kroner. 


1.00 
4.00 
1.20 


United 

States 

equivalent. 


10.268 
1.072 
.8216 


Goods. 


Tobacco: 

Stalks 

In  the  leaf,  not  seasoned,  and  car- 
rots (credits  for  warehousing): 
*'  Kredltoplag,"  150  kilograms. . 

In  the  leaf,  seasoned 

Tare  for  the  three  preceding  num- 
bers: In  skins  8  per  cent;  wicker- 
work,  with  or  without  packing 
cloth,  10  per  cent;  baskets  3  per 
cent;  dotn  2  per  cent;  Casks:  a. 
imported  from  Europe  8  per  cent: 
6.  imported  from  non-European 
oonntriee  12  per  cent. 
Snuff 


Unit. 


Kilogram 


.do 
do 


.do 


Minimum  tariff. 

Maximum  tariff. 

Kroner. 

1.75 

1.75 
1.75 

1 

3.00 

United 
StatOH 
equiva- 
lent. 

$0,469 

.469 
.469 

.804 

Kroner. 

United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 

1.75 

1.75 
1.75 

3.00 

$0,469 

.409 
.469 
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3.  NORWAY— Continued. 


Unit. 
Kilogram 

do 

Minimum  tariff. 

Maximum  tariff. 

Gkx>ds. 

Kroner. 
3.6(1 

2.10 

United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 

$0,964 
.562 

Kroner. 

United 

States 

eauiva- 

lent. 

Tobacco— Continued. 

Tare :  Bottles  or  j  ars,  60  per  cent ; 
other  receptacles,   6  per  cent. 
Ciflrars  ana  ciflraret  ;es 

3.00 

• 

2.10 

• 
$0,964 

660 

Tare:  Boxes,  27  per  cent;  paper, 
packets,  boxes  in  which  cigarettes 
are  packed,  shall  be  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  the  component 
material.     The  boxes    in   which 
cigars  are  packed  shall  be  dutiable 
as  cigar  boxes,  and  boards  for  the 
same. 
Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and 

any  ot  ler  manufactured  tobacco. 

Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  20  per  cent. 
No  tare  shall  be  allowed  for  paper, 
packets,  boxes,  and  the  like  serv- 
ing as  packages   for  smoking  or 
chewing  tobacco. 

4.  SWITZERLAND. 


Articles. 


Tobacco: 

Leaves  not  manufactured,  ribs,  and  stalks: 

Manufactured  tobacco  waste,  other  than  in  powder  (substi- 
tute for  tobacco,  such  as  beet  leaves,  dried,  seasoned,  etc., 

tobacco  sauce) 

Carrots,  and  rolls  for  the  manufacture  of  snuff 

Manufactured  tobacco: 

Smoking,  chewing,  and  snuff  (waste  from  the  manufacture  of 

tobacco  in  powder,  Schneeberg's  snuff ) 

Ci  gars  and  cigarettes 


Rate  of  duty  per  100  kilo- 
grams (2S90.4Ai>ounds). 


Francs. 


25.00 
60.00 


76.  W 
160.00 


United  States 
equivalent. 


$4,826 
9.66 


14.476 
28.96 


5.  GERMANY. 


Articles. 


Tobacco: 

Tobacco  leaves,  not  manufactured,  tobacco  stalks  and  juices 
Manufactured  tobacco- 
Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Other  manufactured  tobacco 


Duty  per  100  kilograms. 


Marks. 


85.00 

270.00 
180.00 


United  States 
equivalent. 


$20.23 

64.28 
42.84 


6.  HOLLAND. 


Articles. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Unit. 


Tobacco:  ' 

In  rolls,  or  leaves,  and  unpressed  stems liX)  kilograms. . . 

Pressed  stems do 

Manufactured—  i 

Snuff,  carrots, etc do.... 

Cigars i do 


pi/«fiTia  1  United  States 
Florins,     equivalent. 


0.70 
1.60 

12.00 
40.00 


$0.2814 
.003 

4.824 
16.08 
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7.  BELGIUM. 


Articles. 

Unit. 

Francs. 

United  States 
oquiralent. 

T6bAccx>  mannfactured: 

CTiffiUY  apd  oiKftr^ttw* 

100  kilograms 

do 

GOO 
129 

75 
55 

$116. 18 

Ofcliflr,  infilndinf?  nxti-HntHnf  toliaroo 

23.16 

Tobacco  not  numafactured: 

Stripped 

do 

14. 475 

Other,    incladins   stalks,  and  substitutes  for 
tobaooo. 

do 

10.615 

Foreign  tobacco  not  mannfactured  is  also  subject  to  an  excise  tax  of  15  francs 
($2,895)  per  100  kilograms,  whatever  be  the  kind  or  quality. 


8.  RUSSIA. 


Articles. 


Tobacco: 

In  the  leaf,  in  bundles,  with  or  without  stalks; 
tobacco  stalks. 


Cut  BmoMnK  tobacco,  snuff,  tobacco  of  all  kinds 
in  rolls,  cakes,  and  carrots. 


Cigara,  cut  tobacco  rolled  in  a  tobacco  wrapper, 
cigarettes 


Duty  in  gold. 


Unit. 

Pood  (36.07 lbs.).. 
Funt(.901b8.).... 
do 


Rubles. 


15.40 
1.30 
3.30 


United  States 
equivalent. 


9I1. 0006 
1.0086 
2.4704 


0.  GREECE. 


In  the  Special  Consular  Bei)orts,  volume  16,  part  1,  Europe,  giving  the  tariffs 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  no  report  upon  the  tariff  laws  of  Greece.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  one  of  importance  in  this  connection,  since  Greece  imports 
no  tobacco  from  this  country.    Greece  is  an  exporter  of  tobacco. 


10.  PRANCE. 


Tobacco  in  leaves  or  in  stalks  for  the  r^gie  (monopoly)  is  imported  free;  for 
private  account  is  prohibited.  Manufactured  tobacco  for  the  r^gie.  100  kilograms 
gross,  is  exempt  from  duty. 

Manufactured  tobacco  for  the  personal  use  of  the  importer,  to  a  limited  degree, 
may  be  imported. 


9 

Puiteof 
duty. 

United  States 
equivalent. 

• 

Cigars  and  cigarettes _ 

100  kilograuiH  net. 

Francii. 
3,000 

$094.80 

AL. 

Unit. 

11.  PORTUQ. 

Articles. 

Rate  of 
dxity. 

Reis. 
4,500 

4,500 

United  States 
equivalent. 

Tobacco: 

In  cigars 

Kilogram 

do.... 

$4.86 

Manufactured    in    any  other  form,  and    cut 
tobacco  stalks   .  ... 

4.86 

Tobacco  in  leaf  and  in  rolls,  controllcKl  by  special 
law  heretofore  given. 
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12.  ITALY. 


Articles. 


Tobacco: 

a.  In  leayos,  or  stalks  of  leaves,  prohibited . 

b.  Mannfactored: 

1.  Manila  and  Habana  cigars,  imita- 

tion Habana  cigars,  and  ciga- 
rettes  

All  cigars  manufactured  of  leaf  to- 
bacco from  Cuba,  Yarinas,  Puerto  Rico, 
Java,  Colombia,  and  other  of  similar 
quality,  are  considered  Habana. 

Are  considered  as  imitation  Habana, 
all  cigars,  of  whatever  kind  of  leaf  man- 
ufactured, having  the  form  of,  or  being 
packed  similarly  to,  the  real  Habana 
cigars. 

2.  Of  any  other  quality 


Unit. 


Duty  i)er  unit. 


Conventional. 


Lire. 


Kil(^:ram 


35.00 


.do 


£0.00 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


$6.70 


3.86 


General. 


Lire. 


35.00 


20.00 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


16.76 


3.86 


13.  SPAIN. 


Tobacco  in  this  conntry  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  in  general  the  impor 
tation  is  forbidden  except  for  the  r6gie. 

So  long  as  Cnba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  belonged  to  Spain  there  was 
a  special  tariff  law  providing  the  terms  npon  which  manufactured  tobacco  in  its 
various  forms  could  be  imported  from  those  dependencies. 


U.  AUSTRIA. 


Articles. 

Rates  of  duty  per  100 
kilograms. 

Florins. 

United  States 
equivalent. 

Tobacco,  raw,  in  leaves,  not  manufactured;  also  ribs,  stems,  and  flours: 
tobacco  juice  only  by  special  permit 

21.00 

$8,526 
21.315 

Tobacco,  manufactured:  Smoking  tobacco  in  rolls,  unrolled,  or  stem 
leaves,  or  cut;  carrot  tobacco  or  stems  for  snuff;  tobacco  powdered 
and  tobacco  refuse;  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  chewing  tobacco;  also 
paper  made  from  the  stems  and  ribs  of  tobacco  leaves  only  by 
•fp^yr ial  permit    - .    . , .  ,   ,  . . 

52.50 

In  cases  6t  special  permit,  there  is.  aside  from  this,  to  be  paid  a  license 
tax  for  each  kilogram  of  cigars  or  cigarettes,  11  florins;  other  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  8.40  fiorinn;  raw  tobacco,  7  florins. 

« 

15.  TURKEY 

The  importation  of  tobacco  into  this  country  is  controlled  by  the  regie,  and  in 
the  special  consular  rejHjrts  referred  to  above  there  is  no  rate  given  for  tobacco. 
According  to  a  statement  from  the  United  States  legation  cigars  and  chewing 
tobacco  pay  75  per  cent  duty,  and  snuff  100  per  cent. 

16.  ROUMANIA. 

The  impoi-tation  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf  and  manufactured  in  any  form  i 
prohibited. 

THE  ASIATIC  COUNTRIES. 

1.  CHINA. 

Foreign  tobacco  free,  excluding  Japanese  tobacco. 
Tobacco,  leaf,  10  cents  per  133  x)ounds. 
Tobacco,  prepared,  31  cents  per  133  x>ounds. 
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Exclnding  foreign  tobacco,  but  including  Japanese  tobacco,  except  where 
imported  by  Japanese  officials  or  merchants  for  private  nse,  up  to  58  ponnds  at  a 
time. 

From  the  report  of  Consnl-G^eneral  Qoodnow,  of  date  August  81, 1898,  it  appears 
that  *'  there  is  very  little  tobacco  leaf  imported  into  China.  In  1897  Canton  im- 
poTted  324,000  x>ound8,  vsdued  at  $16,912.  Shanghai  in  the  same  year  imported 
190.000  pounds,  valued  at  $18,948.  The  only  firm  known  there  to  be  buying  leaf 
tobacco  is  the  American  Cigarette  Comx)any." 

2.  PERSIA. 

A  uniform  tariff  on  imports  and  exx)orts  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  prevails  in 
Persia. 

.3.  KOREA. 

Tobacco  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Korean  tariff.  It  might  enter  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  *'A11  unenumerated  articles  partly  manufactured,  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem; ''  **  Unenumerated  articles  manufactured,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

4.  JAPAN. 

This  country  now  makes  tobacco  a  Government  monopoly,  and  in  Consular 
Reports  for  November,  1898,  No.  230,  will  be  found  the  regulations  governing 
the  purchase  and  import  of  tobacco  under  the  monojHjly.  No  one  can  import  any 
leaf  tobacco  from  abroad  except  the  State. 

BRITISH  COLONIES. 

AUSTRALASIA. 
[Per  pound]. 

New  South  Wales. — Unmanufactured,  24.8  cents;  manufactured,  including 
snuff,  73  cents;  .cigars  and  cigarettes,  $1.46;  sheepwash,  6  cents. 

New  Zealand. — Tobacco,  85  cents;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  man- 
ufactured in  the  colony,  49  cents;  cigars,  $1.70;  cigarettes,  not  exceeding  2^  pounds 
per  tiiousand,  $4.02  per  thousand,  and  for  all  weight  exceeding  2^  pounds  per 
thousand,  12  cents  per  ounce. 

South  Australia. — Unmanufactured,  39  cents;  manufactured,  60  cents;  cigars, 
$1.52;  snuff,  $1.46. 

Tasmania. — Unmanufactured,  85  cents;  manufactured,  60  cents  (thus  stated  in 
the  schedules);  cigars  and  cigarettes, $1.70;  snuff, $1.46. 

Victoria. — Unmanufactured,  24.8  cents;  manufactured,  73  cents;  cigars,  $1.46; 
snuff,  73  cents;  sheepwash,  free. 

TFe«/ ^tw^roZia.— Unmanufactured,  48.6  cents:  manufactured,  73  cents;  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  snuff,  $1.46;  sheepwash,  free. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Import  duties. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of : 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  the  w^eight  of  the  cigarettes  to  include  the  weight 

of  the  paper  covering _ per  pound. .  §3. 00 

and  25  per  cent  advalorem. 

Cut  tobacco _ do 55 

Manufactured  tobacco  n.e.s.,  and  snuff 50 

Foreign  leaf  raw  tobacco,  unstemmed,  unmanufactured  for  excise  pur- 
X)0ses,  under  the  conditions  of  the  inland-revenue  act,  after  June  80, 
1897,  to  be  computed  on  the  weight  when  exwarehoused,  x)er  pound  .  10 
Foreign  raw  leaf  tobacco,  stemmed,  unmanufactured  for  excise  pur- 
poses, under  the  conditions  of  the  inland-revenue  act,  to  be  computed 
on  the  weight  when  exwarehoused per  pound. .      .  14 

There  is  no  tobacco  monopoly  in  Canada,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  import 
duties  the  trade  is  free  to  anyone  undertaking  to  engage  in  it. 
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in.  PURCHASE   IN  AMERICAN  MARKETS  UNDER  REGIE 

CONTRACTS. 

The  method  pnrsned  by  France  to  secure  for  her  purposes  the  needed  tobacco 
has  already  been  given.  In  this  country,  France  and  Spain  buy  through  their 
consuls;  letting  their  bids  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Formerly  Austria  and  Italy  pur- 
sued the  same  course.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  many  parties  were  bidding  for 
the  tobacco  of  the  farmers  in  order  to  meet  their  contracts.  Inquiry  among  the 
traders  in  tobacco  in  Vireinia  who  dealt  in  these  foreign  orders  develops  the  fact 
that  in  their  judgment  the  effect  of  the  old  system  was  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  farmer's  tobacco. 

For  instance,  in  Virginia,  when  the  representatives  of  Italy  and  Austria  con- 
tracted with  various  parties  to  furnish  the  quantity  of  tobacco  needed,  these 
parties  competed  with  each  other  on  the  State  markets  in  order  to  secure  tobacco 
of  the  character  required  by  their  contracts.  At  that  time  there  were  about  24 
dealers  in  Virginia  who  contracted  for  th^  Italian  and  Austrian  tobacco.  Some 
were  in  Richmond,  some  in  Lynchburg,  some  in  Petersburg,  some  in  Farmville, 
and  others  at  other  points.  From  many  i)oints  of  view  this  system  was  better  for 
the  local  markets,  oetter  for  the  dealers,  and  better  for  the  producers  than  the 
one  afterwards  adopted.    This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  dealers. 

Latterly,  however,  the  governments  of  Italjr  ana  Austria  have  pooled  their 
interests,  so  to  say,  and  buy  through  one  man  m  a  State.  In  Virginia,  where  24 
or  more  dealers  formerly  engaged  in  filling  these  conti-acts,  one  man  now  fills  the 
entire  contract  for  this  State  for  Austria  and  Italy,  respectively.  This  has  not 
only  affected  detrimentally  the  price  of  the  tobacco  needed  for  the  contracts,  but 
has  deranged  the  local  markets.  The  class  of  tobacco  suited  for  the  orders  of  the 
Austrian  and  Italian  governments  is  not  adapted  to  the  demands  of  other  dealers 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  much  competition  to  secure  it.  Hence  one  man, 
representing  these  governments,  is  practically  able  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he 
will  take  the  tobacco  required  for  this  particular  trade.  In  addition,  he  is  able  to 
designate  the  markets  where  he  will  buy  this  tobacco,  and  the  producer  perforce 
must  go  to  this  market.  It  is  estimated  that  the  two  governments  take  about 
7,000 ,(X)0  pounds  from  Virginia.  Each  government  takes  three  classes  of  tobacco, 
two  in  a  class,  grading  down.  It  is  stated  that  since  the  change  iii  system  of  buy- 
ing from  the  one  formerly  in  vo^e  to  the  present  one,  of  the  two  governments 
buying  through  one  man,  the  price  of  the  tobacco  in  the  first  of  the  above  classes 
has  f  afien  about  $3  in  the  100,  which  represents  a  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of 
the  producer  in  raising  this  variety  of  tobacco. 

It  is  easier,  however,  to  state  a  condition  than  to  furnish  a  remedy.  If  the  two 
foreign  ^vemments  mentioned  above  have  deliberatelv  changed  their  system  of 
buying,  it  must  have  been  done  on  the  ground  that  the  new  system  promised 
better  results  to  these  governments,  either  in  getting  better  tobacco  at  the  same 
price,  or  in  getting  the  same  tobacco  at  better  prices,  which  after  all  amounts  to 
about  the  same  thing  to  the  governments  interested. 

If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  governments  are  not  getting  their  tobacco  at 
better  rates,  but  that  under  the  new  system  the  one  contractmg  agent  not  only 
gets  all  the  profits  formerly  made  by  the  numerous  contractors,  but  in  addition 
the  profits  represented  by  the  difference  in  the  prices  then  obtained  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  tnose  now  obtaining,  it  should  not  be  difficult,  ui)on  representations 
emanating  from  this  government,  to  induce  these  countries  to  return  to  the 
former  system.  But  if  the  change  has  inured  to  their  substantial  money  advan- 
tage, then  some  compensating  inducement  must  be  offered  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  old  conditions. 

Inquirv  among  the  producers  and  the  dealers  in  Virginia,  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned, finds  them  bitterly  complaining  of  present  conditions,  but  utterly  without 
suggestions  to  meet  these  conditions,  or.  correctives  for  their  troubles. 

While  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted  among  the  dealers  and  producers  in  this 
State  who  are  concerned  and  interested  in  the  Austrian  and  Italian  orders,  the 
conditions  revealed  do  not  exist  in  the  State  of  Virginia  alone. 

There  are  other  communities — ^notably  Kentucky — ^which  raise  tobacco  suitable 
for  the  demands  of  these  two  governments,  and  the  same  troubles  which  afiftict 
the  Virginia  dealers  and  producers  affect  the  producers  in  those  States. 

rV.  PRACTICES  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  BROKERa 

It  appears  that  in  England  the  practice  does  exist  of  commission  merchants 
selling  tobacco  through  orokers,  who  act  for  themselves  or  for  others,  and  who 
in  such  cases  are  paid  a  brokerage,  which  in  any  case  would  be  charged  by  the 
commission  merchant  as  one  of  the  fixed  charges  against  the  shipper. 
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The  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement  is  taken  from  the  printed  record  in 
the  case  of  Halse;)^  against  Bird,  found  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  of  the  Unitea  States  at  Richmond,  Va. 

It  appears  from  this  record  that  one  Halsey  shipped  to  one  Bird,  of  England,  a 
number  of  tierces  of  tobacco,  for  sale  bv  Bird  as  a  commission  merchimt. 

A  controversy  arose  between  Bird  and  Halsey  touching  the  sales  of  this  tobacco 
and  the  management  of  Halsey 's  interest  by  Bird.  The  controversy  culminated 
in  a  suit  by  Bird  against  Hsdsey,  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  western  district  of  Vir^nia,  at  Lynchburg. 

A  number  of  depositions  of  English  brokers  and  other  persons  were  taken  in 
the  progress  of  the  controversy,  Such  portions  of  these  dei>08itions  as  throw  any 
light  upon  the  matter  in  hand  are  here  inserted. 

Mr.  Frederick  Victor  Chalmers,  of  London,  England,  made  the  following  state- 
ments in  the  course  of  his  testimony :  (Mr.  Chalmers  is  a  tobacco  broker  and 
merchant  and  importer  in  London.) 

"Q.  (By  counsel  for  Halsey.)  Did  you  act  as  broker  for  Bird  &  Co.? — A. 
Preguently. 

'*  (^.  Did  you  look  at  these  tobaccos  f Halsey's  tobaccos)  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  them  as  the  broker  for  Bird  &  Co.? — A.  If  opportunity  occurred,  we 
would  act  as  brokers. 

"  Q.  Did  you  deal  with  any  of  these  tobaccos  as  brokers  for  Bird  &  Co.? — A. 
We  have  handled  them  as  brokers  many  times. 

"  Q.  When  you  acted  as  broker  did  not  Bird  &  Co.  pay  you  your  brokerage? — 
A.  Bird  always  paid  us  brokerage  when  we  acted  for  them  as  brokers. 

**  Q.  Then  it  is  customary  for  the  commission  merchant  to  charge  the  shipper 
with  this  brokerage,  is  it  not?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Did  you  sell  any  of  it  as  a  broker? — ^A.  We  made  purchases. 
Did  you  sell  any  of  it  as  a  broker? — ^A.  I  believe  we  did. 
How  about  the  X.  C.  L.? — A.  We  purchased  it. 

Did  you  purchase  for  yourself? — A.  As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  I  believe  I 
did.'*^ 

The  witness  went  on  to  say  that  he  sold  some  of  the  Halsey  tobacco  in  Bird's 
hands  as  a  broker,  and  that  ne  boujo^ht  some  of  the  tobacco  on  his  own  account. 

Mr.  Q^orge  A.  Willis,  another  witness: 

**  Q.  Were  any  of.  these  tobaccos,  the  Halsey  tobaccos,  offered  to  you  by  Chal- 
mers?— A.  I  can  not  tell;  they  may  have  been. 

**  Q.  Were  they  ever  offered  directly  by  Bird  &  Co.?— A.  CJertainly.'' 

The  witness  added  that  the  tobaccos  were  offered  sometimes  to  him  by  the 
brokers,  and  sometimes  directly  by  Bird. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  recalled: 

"  Q.  (By  counsel  for  Bird. )  You  have  stated  that  in  a  number  of  instances  you 
dealt  with  brokers  that  represented  the  banks  with  which  these  tobaccos  were 
hypothecated.  Did  you  receive  brokerage  from  this  tobacco  in  any  such  case  as 
that?— A.  No. 

*'Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  broker  or  brokers  representing  the  bank  or  the 
broker  or  brokers  representing  Walter  Bird  &  Co,  would  receive  brokerage  out 
of  the  tobacco? — A.  Brokers  always  receive  a  brokerage  when  selling  for  merchants, 
but  it  is  never  or  hardly  ever  given  when  the  brokers  are  dealing  with  brokers, 
because  they  have  only  one  brokerage  when  dealing  with  the  original  broker, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  Walter  Bird  or  the  bank,  so  that  if  they  gave  him  a 
brokerage  in  this  case  they  would  practiciJly  be  working  for  nothing. 

**  Q.  In  one  of  your  answers  you  said  that  you  did  not  deal  in  these  businesses 
direct  with.  Walter  Bird,  but  dealt  with  other  brokers,  either  brokers  representinap 
him  or  representing  the  bank.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  did  yourself  buy  of  Bird 
some  of  Halsey^s  tobacco,  and  that  in  those  cases  you  were  paid  the  usual  broker- 
age?— ^A.  When  we  purchased  the  tobaccos  from  Walter  Bird  we  should  be  paid 
the  usual  brokerage.  In  all  cases  that  we  bought  tobacco  from  Walter  Biru  we 
were  paid  the  usual  brokerage.  We  bought  in  October,  1898,  some  of  Halsey's 
tobacco  from  Bird  and  were  paid  the  usu^  brokerage. 

'*  Q.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  the  x>arties  who  got  the  tobacco  which  you 
bought  from  Bird?— A.  I  cannot  divulge  that.  That  is  the  private  business  of 
my  Duyer." 

James  Chambers,  another  witness  and  a  tobacco  broker  in  London,  England: 

**  Q.  Produce  the  paper  memorandum,  and  say  whether  the  prices  attached  are 
the  prices  which  you  received  on  the  occasion  of  those  sales. — A.  These  are  the 
prices  which  we  obtained  from  our  buyers.  Our  principle  as  brokers,  and  simply 
orokers,  is  that  we  never  make  any  alteration  between  the  price  to  the  seller  and 
the  price  to  the  buyer. 
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*'Q.  Who  paid  you  brokerage  on  the  sales  of  the  tobacco  held  by  Bird  for 
Halsey,  as  his  Gominissioii  merchant,  and  which  Bird  hyx>othecated  with  the 
bank? — A.  The  National  Provincial  Bank.'' 

Mr.  Lamotte,  another  tobacco  broker  of  London,  stated  that  he  had  sold  some 
of  the  Halsey  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  Bird  to  Messrs.  Taddy  &  Co. ,  for  which  a 
brokerage  was  paid  bv  Bird. 

The  court  in  the  above  case  also  gave  the  following  instruction,  which  was 
excepted  to  bv  counsel  for  Halsey:  ''  It  has  appeared  in  evidence  that  a  uniform 
charge  of  10  shilling  -per  hogshead  or  tierce  ui>on  all  tobacco  sent  to  and  sold  in 
the  English  market  is  always  made  against  the  shipper,  whether  the  sale  is  effected 
directly  by  the  commission  merchant  or  through  the  intervention  of  brokers,  and 
therefore  the  payment  of  such  brokerage  or  its  allowance  to  a  broker  who  took 
the  tobacco  on  his  own  account  is  not  damage  to  Halsey,  the  consignor.*' 

The  foregoing  matter  is  taken  from  the  printed  record  in  the  above  case  on  file 
in  Richmond  City,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  found  on  page  41  of  the  record,  and  between  pages  99  and  155,  to 
which  reference  can  be  made. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  must  bo  appai'ent  from  a  peiusal  of  this  report,  and  consideration  of  the  facts 
reported,  that  however  prejudicial  may  be  the  r^gie  system,  prevailing  in  certain 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Japan,  to  the  interests  of  the  producers  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  no  easy  task  to  induce  those  countries  to  change  their  established  policies. 

By  long  operation  it  has  become  a  fixed  portion  of  their  fiscal  systems,  and  a 
large  source  of  their  annual  revenues  for  the  support  of  government. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  tobacco 
monoi)oly  in  Italy,  France,  and  Austria.  Turkey  and  Spain  do  not  publie^  a 
statistical  abstract,  and  there  are  no  figures  obtainable  on  the  subject  of  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Japan,  which  is  of  recent  institution. 

Revenue  derived  from  tobacco. 


Italy lire.. 

Pram-o francs. . 

Aastria guldens. . 


18R2. 


190,6o8,88<} 

an,  244, 000 

84,841,000 


1893. 


192, 40),  076 

874,472.000 

86.9Se,000 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


192,411.342 

376,167,000 

90,118,000 


190,169.327 

331,466,000 

92.091,a00 


189,303,977 

376,665,000 

90,668,000 


188.232,887 

Notfldven. 

98,  A?,  000 


When  a  country  has  once  established  a  system  so  productive  of  revenue  as  this 
regie  system,  it  is  a  gigantic  task  to  induce  it  to  abolish  or  modify  it  upon  the 
representations  of  a  foreign  country  that  a  change  or  abolition  would  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country  asking  the  change  or  abolition.  Some  substantial 
reasons  looking  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  approached  with  such  a  projKWi- 
tion  must  be  adduced.  -• 

In  order  to  induce  such  a  change  in  any  one  of  the  regie  countries,  with  which 
the  United  States  already  does  a  large  trade,  we  could  hardly  threaten  it  with 
retaliatory  legislation.  Whatever  product,  or  collection  of  products,  of  the  coun- 
try threatened  might  be  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  retaliatory  legislation, 
existing  commerce  in  these  products  in  the  United  States  would  be  so  seriously 
deranged  as  to  produce  the  most  strenuous  remonstrance  from  our  home  pneople. 

Changes  in  existing  business,  or  established  industries  at  home,  dealing  in  the 
products  of  the  country  sought  to  be  coerced  into  a  change  in  its  method  of  deal- 
ing with  tobacco,  open  np  too  large  a  field  of  disturbance  to  make  it  likely  that 
the  United  States  will  adopt  this  method  of  causing  a  change  in  this  particular 
policy  of  the  countries  complained  of.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  seek  to  induce 
these  countries  to  abolish  the  r4gie  system,  and  throw  their  markets  open  to  the 
American  dealers,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  inducements  of  so  considerable  a 
character  as  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  these  countries  to  wipe  out  policies 
which  have  become  ingrained  in  their  fiscal  systems,  which  work  with  all  the 
precision  and  celerity  arising  from  long  experience  and  continual  manipulation, 
and  which  afford  so  considerable  and  steady  an  income. 

The  following  suggestions  may  not  be  unworthy  of  consideration  as  having  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  in  the  progress  of  the  worlc  which  I  have  been  conducting. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  seek  to  keep  those  markets  open 
which  are  now  open,  and  to  that  end  its  representatives  in  foreign  countries 
should  be  instructed  to  keep  diligent  watch  u]X)n  the  progress  of  legislation  in 
their  respective  countries. 
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Whenerer  any  legislation  is  contemplated  which  would  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  producers,  our  representatives  should  promptly  notify  the  home 
government,  and  before  the  policy  becomes  fixed  or  the  legislation  is  enacted, 
commercial  inducements  might  be  offered  from  this  country  sufficient  to  ward  off 
the  proposed  inimical  changes. 

It  is  obviously  an  easier  task,  through  commercial  and  reciprocal  advantages, 
to  induce  the  countries  which  have  now  open  markets  to  maintain  them  open  than 
to  induce  a  country  like  France  or  Italy  to  abolish  or  seriously  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  in  vog^e.  It  is  not  perceived  that  any  legislation,  retaliatory  or 
otherwise,  can  advance  the  interests  of  the  tobacco  producers  in  the  countries 
which  now  make  tobacco  a  ^vemment  monopoly.  But  continual  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  our  legations,  judicious  diplomatic  representations,  and  wise  treaty 
arrangements  will  continue  open  markets  in  many  countries  in  both  hemispheres 
and  enable  our  tobacco  dealers  in  time  to  build  up  a  trade  in  those  markets  which 
will  compensate  for  the  losses  resulting  from  existing  monopolistic  arrangements 
in  other  countries. 

Arf;entina  and  Paraguay  furnish  an  instance  in  point  of  what  may  be  done  by 
a  reciprocal  arrangement.  This  report  shows  that  in  consequence  of  a  favorable 
differentiid  tariff  rate  on  the  part  of  Ai'gentina  in  return  for  rates  made  to  her 
on  other  articles  Paraguay  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  raw  tobacco  imxx)rted  by 
the  former  country. 

Our  diplomatic  agents  must  be  alert  to  make  like  arrangements  with  the  coun- 
tries of  tne  world  now  open  markets.  Especially  should  they  be  diligent  to  avert 
in  anv  open  market  the  change  to  the  r^gie  system.  Whatever  can  be  done  for 
the  tobacco  producer  in  respect  to  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  this  i  eport 
is  to  be  done  chiefly  by  diplomatic  representation  and  commercial  treaties,  and 
not  by  any  form  of  retaliatory  legislation. 

It  is  not  proper  in  this  report  to  undertake  to  afford,  in  any  given  instance, 
sngeestions  for  any  x>articular  line  of  reciprocity  with  any  designated  country. 

Tnis  may  be  safely  left  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  are  peculiarly 
charged  with  their  interests  in  this  particular. 

The  facte  re];)orted  in  this  communication  have  been  carefully  gathered. 

On  January  17, 1890,  a  circular  from  the  Department  of  State  was  sent  to  the 
legations  of  the  United  States  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  This  circu- 
lar related  to  such  investigations  as  would  elicit  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
restrictions  put  upon  the  side  of  American  tobacco  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
replies  more  or  less  full  and  complete  were  received  in  response  to  this  circular 
letter,  and  from  these  replies  as  well  as  from  other  sources  much  valuable  matter 
has  been  culled. 

In  some  instances,  notably  in  the  SpanishrAmerican  countries,  the  local  unit 
has  not  been  g^ven  its  equivalent  value  in  American  currency.  This  is  because 
the  reports  say  that  these  units  fluctuate  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  such 
reductions  would  be  of  no  particular  value,  and  therefore  they  do  not  give  them. 

The  tariff  rates  are  according  to  the  latest  consular  reports.  The  values  of  the 
importations  of  American  tobacco  in  all  its  forms  into  foreign  countries  and  the 
amount  of  these  importations  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1898,  the  figures  for  the  year 
1899  not  being  altogether  so  available. 

As  an  evidence  oi  the  enormous  profit  in  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  France  and  an 
illustration  of  the  consequent  difficulty  of  inducing  that  country  to  change  its  sys- 
tem upon  representations  proceeding  from  this  country,  the  value  of  the  tobacco 
imported  by  France  in  the  year  1897  will  be  given,  and  the  value  derived  by  the 
government  from  the  manipulation  of  that  tobacco  will  be  contrasted  with  it. 

Francs. 

Value  of  entire  imports  of  tobacco  into  France  for  the  year  1897 28, 105,  111 

Revenue  derived  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  for  the  year  1896  (the 
revenue  for  the  year  1897  not  being  given,  but  that  for  the  year  1896 
sufficing  for  the  purpose  of  comparison) _  376, 665, 000 

As  the  revenue  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  according  to  the  tables,  averages 
about  870,000,000  francs  in  France  for  the  years  1892, 1898, 1894, 1895,  and  1896,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  revenue  from  this  source  for  the  year  1897  will  be  about  the 
same.  A  business  which  ui)on  an  investment  by  the  government  of  28,105,111 
francs  yields  870,000,000  francs  and  upward  will  not  be  lightly  abandoned. 

The  same  conditions  prevail  in  TurKey,  Boumania,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  W.  Saunders. 
Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  January  12^  1900, 
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PART  III. 


AMERICAN  FAEM  LABOR. 


Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commisaion  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  Expert 

Agent. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tlie  expert  agent  of  the  InduBtrial  Commiasion,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  who  as  Statis- 
tician of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  nine  national  investigations  of  the 
wages  of  farm  labor,  makes  the  following  report  to  the  commission.  It  treats  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  laborer,  the  comparative  sufficiency  of  his  compensation,  and 
his  relative  thrift  and  prosperity.  It  investigates  the  personnel  of  our  farm  laborers, 
their  characteristics  and  tendencies,  to  what  extent  native,  and  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  foreign  element.  The  course  of  wages  from  the  beginning  of  the 
factory  era  in  traced,  nhowing  their  changes  and  advance,  and  the  effects  of  boom 
and  panic  periods. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  is  shown  to  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  50  years,  is 
fully  an  high  now  as  at  any  time  in  20  years,  and  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  efficiency  of  the  more  skilled  and  reliable  class  is  found  to  be 
increasing,  from  the  influence  of  agricultural  education,  in  the  object  lessons  pre- 
sented by  thousands  of  graduates  or  students  of  (colleges  and  dairy  schools,  the  teach- 
ing of  farmers'  institutes  and  the  agricultural  press.  The  influence  of  the  general 
use  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  same  direction  is  shown,  as  well  as  its  ameliora- 
tion of  the  drudgery  of  farm  labor  and  its  shortening  of  hours  of  service,  while 
reducing  the  cost  of  production,  and  enabling  the  farmer  to  compete  in  the  world's 
markets,  increase  cultivated  area,  and  give  wider  employment  in  needed  farm 
improvements. 

The  common  labor  of  the  farms,  including  the  transient  service  in  harvest  or  other 
operations  and  the  less  intelligent  of  the  foreign  element,  does  not  appear  to  be 
improving  in  efficiency.  It  is  less  reliable  and  valuable  than  the  native  farm  labor 
of  a  former  generation. 

The  difference  in  wages  l^etween  the  districts  where  white  and  colored  labor 
respectively  dominate  is  wide.  Some  testimony  is  adduced  showing  improvement 
in  efficiency  in  a  small  class  of  colored  laborers  in  certain  sections,  while  the  lai^r 
portion  are  reported  to  be  either  standing  still  or  retrograding.  Colored  labor  is 
repreeented  as  superabundant,  crowded,  listless,  and  unambitious,  lacking  inducement 
to  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  many  of  these  laborers  go  from  Vir-  ^ 
ginia  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  get  $18  to  $20  per  month  and  board,  giving 
good  satisfaction  to  employers,  and  returning  for  the  winter.  They  are  probably  of 
more  than  average  reliability  and  efficiency,  but  they  could  not  get  more  than  half 
as  much  wages  at  home. 
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The  result  of  the  investigation,  which  includes  the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent 
observers  and  teachers  of  rural  economy,  proves  conclusively  that  our  farm  laborers 
with  apparently  lower  wages  than  persons  of  the  same  intelligence  and  skill  receive 
in  town  employment,  save  more  money,  have  more  comforts  and  fewer  anxieties, 
and  have  better  opportunities  to  secure  homes  and  social  position.  Cases  are  cited, 
as  common  experiences,  of  laborers  who  have  gone  to  the  towns,  spent  their  little 
savings,  and  after  years  of  struggle  have  returned  to  the  country  to  recoup  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  wages  the  iiiarried  laborer  has  a  house  free  of  rent,  a  garden, 
firewood,  pasturage  for  a  cow,  and  other  perquisites.  The  enterprising  laborer  usually 
becomes  a  tenant  and  afterwards  a  farm  owner. 

The  investigation  finds  no  warrant  for  fears  of  land  monopoly  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  tenant  class.  Most  of  the  assumed  increase  of  tenant  farmers  is  in  the 
South,  where  three-fourths  of  a  million  farm  laborers  are  in  the  guise  of  tenants, 
simply  from  aversion  to  personal  supervision  and  control,  and  a  desire  for  independ- 
ence— farm  tenancy  only  in  name.  In  the  North  it  is  shown  that  the  tendency  is 
away  from  land  monopoly;  that  farms  are  becoming  smaller  in  every  decade;  that 
the  "bonanza  farms"  are  breaking  up;  that  large  tracts  bought  on  speculation  are 
being  subdivided  and  sold;  that  while  there  has  been  some  increase  of  tenancy,  it 
has  not  arisen  from  the  profit  of  land  holding  for  tenant  occupancy.  Some  have 
rented  settled  farms  to  take  up  fresh  cheap  lands  in  a  speculative  spirit.  Prosperous 
farmers  in  advancing  years  go  to  tow^n  to  educate  their  children  and  take  their  ease, 
leaving  the  farm  in  the  care  of  a  son,  who  is  counted  in  the  census  as  a  tenant.  It 
is  found  that  the  trusted  farm  laborer  often  becomes  a  tenant,  and  eventually  a  pro- 
prietor. It  is  shown  that  tenancy  is  temporary,  that  there  is  no  tenant  class  and 
little  likelihood  of  one. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  some  farmers  in  prosperous  circumstances  are  tiring  of  land 
occupancy  from  inequality  of  taxation,  arising  especially  from  full  assessment  of  all 
farm  property,  while  other  wealth  is  largely  exempt;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  country  life  by  enterprising  and  active  men  of  intelligent  and 
progressive  views  of  the  possibilities  of  scientific  agriculture. 
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Chapter  I. 

FARM  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  labor  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States,  which  produces  annually  values 
exceeding  $4»000,000,000,  includes  that  of  the  proprietor,  the  tenant,  and  the  wa^re 
laborer.  In  1890  the  census  enumeration  made  a  total  of  8,395,634,  of  which  the 
hired  laborers  were  only  3,004,061.  At  the  present  time  the  total  of  classes  that 
may  be  considered  workers  in  agriculture  should  be  at  least  9,500,000,  while  wage 
earners  niay  not  be  more  than  3,500,000. 

The  interrelation  between  these  two  classes  is  too  intimate  for  exclusive  consid-, 
eration  of  wage-earners  as  factors  of  our  farm  labor,  though  that  is  the  specific  sub- 
iect  of  the  present  investigation. 

'  In  the  first  settlement  of  an  agricultural  community,  especially  in  a  country  where  \  / 
land  is  practically  given  away,  there  are  few  farm  workers  who  are  not  farm  owners.     ' 
That  is  essentially  the  condition  in  Oklahoma  to-day,  and  it  is  largely  so  in  the  entire 
Bocky  Mountain  re^on,  and  only  in  less  d^ree  on  the  Pacific  coast.     The  labor  of 
the  farm  owner  is  still  the  main  factor  in  the  Southern  mountain  sections  from  Vir- 
g^ia  to  Alabama,  and  even  in  the  hill  lands  and  small  farm  districts  of  eastern  Mis- 
sissippi, northern  Louisiana,  and  Texas.     And  whatever  of  white  wage  labor  in  the 
South  contributes  to  the  production  of  that  region  is  almost  solely  from  the  families  ^ 
of  the  local  farmers.     In  the  North  the  native  laborers  are  mostly  the  sons  of  farmers,  V 
who  accept  such  position  temporarily,  usually  becoming  in  turn  tenants  and  proprie- 
tors.   In  many  sections  of  tne  North  a  large  proportion  of  the  wage  earners  are 
foreign,  of  which  specific  mention  will  be  made  in  considering  the  personnel  of .  / 
labor.    Thus  these  classes  of  rural  labor  are  merged  and  commingled  in  a  process  of  ]  / 
development  as  natural  as  that  by  which  a  tadpole  becomes  a  frog.     It  sometimes  u 
happens  among  the  prairies,  where  every  farmer  is  a  speculator,  that  a  prosperous  ' 
owner  gives  up  his  improved  acres  to  a  tenant  and  seeks  a  new  farm  at  primitive  cost 
for  the  profits  of  the  development.    This  ambition  to  become  an  independent  pro- 
prietoris  general,  if  not  universal.    The  freedman,  stolid  and  apathetic  as  he  is  gen- 
erally reported,  and  wedded  to  the  hand-to-mouth  method  of  livuig  by  hereditary 
instinct  and  present  inclination,  from  the  first  repudiated  wage  labor  very  generally, 
sabetituted  a  crop-sharing  contract  that  avoided  supervision  and  simulated  independ- 
ence, and  whenever  able  to  buy  a  mule  and  plow  he  rented  40  acres,  more  or  less,  " 
and  in  those  rare  cases  where  industry  and  prudence  brought  a  degree  of  succe?B-sy 
bought  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  hope  of  making  a  home.     From  lowest  to  highest  ^. 
there  is  no  absolute  exemption  from  the  sentiment  of  home  making  and  land  owner-     \ 
ship  which  controls  so  powerfully  the  life  and  labor  of  the  American  rural  toiler.    ^ 

This  investigation  seeks  to  show  the  condition  of  the  wage  laborer,  the  comparative 
demand  for  his  Ber\'i('e,  his  relative  efficiencv,  the  sufficiency  of  his  compensation  in 
comparison  with  other  labor  of  equal  skill,  and  the  increase  of  his  rate  of  wages 
during  the  past  half  century.  It  also  inquires  as  to  the  personnel  of  such  labor,  to 
what  extent  of  native  origin  and  how  its  foreipi  elements  are  distributed,  of  what 
characteristics  and  tendencies,  economic  conditioi#,  and  indications  of  progress.  It 
considers  briefly  the  methods  of  labor  most  closely  allied  to  waj^e  working,  those  of 
crop  sharing  and  tenant  farming,  especially  as  a  large  proportion  of  our  so-called 
tenancy  is  only  wage  making  under  another  name,  preferable  by  reason  of  strong 
preferences  and  bitter  prejudices,  and  having  almost  none  of  the  essential  character 
of  real  tenant  farming.  This  feature  of  tenancy  has  its  origin  in  a  desire  for  land 
distribution  rather  than  in  land  monopoly,  and  its  treatment  will  serve  to  correct 
the  false  idea  gained  from  a  superficial  reading  of  a  somewhat  erroneous  cenijus 
classification. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  found  that  the  present  supply  of  labor  varies 
locally — in  some  sections  ample  for  the  demand,  in  others  insufficient  and  scarce. 
Available  farm  laborers  were  never  more  fully  employed  than  at  present.  The  great 
variety  and  activity  of  industrial  enterprises  makes  unusual  demand  for  labor,  which 
withdraws  from  rural  districts  certain  classes  of  laborers.  The  skilled  and  responsible 
service  of  the  farm,  like  the  technical  service  of  the  factory  and  that  of  rnechanical 
trades,  is  not  so  much  affected  by  the  competition,  but  the  mass  of  unskilled  farm 
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laborers  are  attracted  to  the  cities  by  the  demand  for  common  labor  in  manufacture, 
trade,  transportation,  and  i)ublic  improvements  so  actively  carried  on  at  the  present 
time. 

(Hired  labor  in  our  agricultural  operations  is  only  in  part  distinctively  agricultural. 
No  small  part  of  it  is  uf  a  mixed  character,  ruraf  in  summer,  industrial  in  winter. 
Though  the  laborer  may  not  claim  to  be  **  jack-at-all-trades,"  he  often  has  two.  It 
is  a  necessity  of  his  ca.'^e,  as  soil  cultivation  is  not  carried  on  throughout  the  vear  in 
Northern  climateH.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  fann  laborer  of  almost  exclusively 
a^cultural  districts  complains  of  nonemployment  and  hard  times.  A  third  of  the 
time  in  idleness  is  not  conducive  to  prosperity.  In  the  districts  where  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  labor  is  nonagricultural  it  is  not  difficult  in  good  times  for  theordi- 
ntUT  farm  laborer  to  find  winter  employment. 

lliouifhtful  leaders  in  agricultural  progress  realize  the  necessitv  of  finding  more 
winter  emplovment  on  the  farm.  The  care  of  stock,  cattle  and  lamb  feeding,  and 
dairying  require  winter  work,  but  grain  growing,  and  the  production  of  hops^  flax- 
seed, hemp,  and  many  other  specialties  break  up  the  continuity  of  farm  labor,  injure 
\U  efficiency,  and  encourage  tramps  and  * '  hoboes  "  in  a  semimendicant  life.  Professor 
.Rolwrts,  of  Cornell,  urges  the  building  of  cottages  for  married  laborers,  and  finding 
continuous  employment  by  a  change  of  crop  and  amount  and  kind  of  live  stock  kept. 
Farm  improvements  in  many  directions  can  \>e  conducted  in  winter;  farm  l)etterment, 
for  conservation  and  increase  of  fertilitv  and  more  effective  and  economical  manage- 
ment, is  the  great  agricultural  want  of  tfie  day,  and  continuous  and  permanent  service 
of  the  better  class  of  laborers  is  a  necessity  of  this  work. 

•  SUPPLY    OF    FARM    LABOR. 

In  the  New  England  States  a  relativel  v  small  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  supple- 
•  ment  that  of  the  resi<lent  farmer  and  his  t)ovs  (if  any  remain  on  the  farm) ,  yet  lalwrers 
are  comparatively  warce,  and  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  reliable  and  satisfactory 
help.  In  New  York  there  is  no  superabundance,  and  a  scarcity  of  efficient  and  desir- 
able men  is  reported.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
'  Throughout  the  West  the  demand  for  men  of  experience  and  skill  is  greater  than  the 
8Ui)ply.  In  the  grain  districts  of  the  Northwest,  where  the  principal  demand  is 
crowned  into  a  short  season  of  har\'esting,  there  is  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  men, 
and  the  dependence  is  mainly  upon  a  floating  class  from  the  cities,  tempted  by  large 
wages  to  go  into  tlie  country,  moving  as  harvest  progresf^es  from  the  more  southern 
to  extreme  northern  grain  fields,  and  returning  to  hibernate  in  the  winter,  to  find 
temporary  and  often  precarious  employment,  or  to  swell  the  ranks  of  pn^fessional 
tramjw.  There  is  a  strong  demand  at  high  wages  for  agricultural  lalwrers  in  the 
mountain  States  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  few  years  ago,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
historv  of  California  and  Oregon,  there  was  a  surplus  of  labor  und  lack  of  employments 
Now  tlie  activities  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  public  improvements,  with  the  absence 
of  many  now  in  the  Philippines,  causes  a  scarcity  and  hi^h  prices.  There  is  an  espe- 
cial demand  for  Americans  of  skill  and  experience  in  various  lines  of  agriculture. 

The  South,  in  a  large  part  of  its  area,  has  a  surplus  of  farm  la1x)r,  as  much  the 
larger  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  agriculture  and  must  ever  be  until  manufactures 
are  more  disseminatc^d ;  until,  in  the  progress  of  diversification  and  development,  the 
constructive  art.**  and  public  improvements  demand  a  larger  share  of  the  local  labor. 
Thirty  to  40  per  lent  of  the  population  in  agriculture  will  suffice  to  provide  for 
hpme  consunipticm  and  possible  exports;  60  per  cent  will  depress  prices  of  products 
and  rates  of  wages,  anfl  koej)  a  large  contingent  of  labor  in  a  congestion  which  is  semi- 
idlenens.  This  condition  causes  discouragement  to  farmer  and  laborer,  represses 
ambiti(m,  and  impairs  efficiency.  However,  the  j)rogress  of  manufactures,  of  coal 
and  iron  mining,  is  rapid  in  the  South,  and  the  tendency  is  to  rapid  industrial  devel- 
opment, whicii  sliouki  make  this  a  highly  prosperous  section  of  tlie  country. 

EFFICIENCY    OF    FARM    LABOR. 

An  inriuiry  into  the  relative  efficiency  of  our  farm  labor  at  the  present  time  brin^ 
a  mass  of  interesting  expert  testimony.  It  reveals  elements  of  advance  in  certain 
classes  of  labor  and  in  others  of  retrogression,  the  results  of  certain  prevailing  condi- 
ticms.  The  great  variety  and  wide  dissemination  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  has  stimulated  the  intellect  and  trained  the  hands  of  the  laborer  wonder- 
fully. Thirty  years  ago  the  reaper  manufacturer  was  ol)liged  to  send  out  a  trained 
nieclianic  to  set  up  the  machine  and  teach  farmer  or  lalwrer  how  to  run  it.  This 
wtus  one  reason  why  it  waa  so  expensive.  Now  the  skilled  laborer  requires  no  such 
teaching. 
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Another  powerful  influence  for  increased  efficiency  (which  is  treated  at  some  lenp:th 
in  another  chapter  of  this  report)  comes  from  the  agricultural  coUejrcs,  through  their 
g^raduates  on  the  farm  giving  object  lessons  of  advanced  practical  methods  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  becoming  examples  which,  by  superior  results,  compel  imitation.  It  is 
not  long  since  these  institutions  were  decried  for  assumed  failure  to  send  their  grad- 
uates to  the  farms.  The  statements  of  some  of  these  colleges  may  prove  a  revelation 
to  many.  The  oldest  agricultural  college — the  Michigan-— nas  trained  4,000  students, 
and  of  these  three-fourths  returned  to  the  farm,  the  dairy,  the  orchard,  and  other 
fields  of  labor.  The  agricultural  college  at  Cornell  has  had  2,000  students,  mostly 
within  the  last  10  years,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  interested  in  agriculture.  The 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  since  1892,  haa  sent  out  376  grad- 
uate and  ex-students,  and  of  300  that  have  been  traced  only  46  are  in  other  occupa- 
tions. The  Wisconsin  College  is  doing  a  great  work  in  its  short  course,  taking  young 
men  from  the  farms  for  instruction  dunng  two  winters,  of  which  Professor  Henry 
writes: 

''Last  year  our  short-course  term  closed  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  in  3  weeks 
from  that  date  we  had  placed  101  young  men  on  farms  in  all  capacities,  and  as  far  as 
Staten  Island  on  the  East,  California  on  the  West,  and  Texas  on  the  South.'' 

The  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture,  since  the  opening  in  the  winter  of  1888-89, 
has  had  3,200  students  on  its  rolls.  Of  those  who  have  graduated,  85  per  cent  have 
returned  to  the  farm,  10  per  cent  are  in  kinds  of  work  closely  allied  to  agriculture, 
and  only  5  per  cent  in  professions  and  other  callings  unrelated  to  farming.  In  the 
Illinois  Collie  of  Agriculture  the  students  ''are  all  land  men,  and  will  eo  upon  the 
land."  The  California  and  other  Western  institutions  are  doing  a  simimr  practical 
work,  and  the  universal  testimony  is  that  they  are  exercising  a  powerful  influence 
in  advancing  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor,  as  well  as  in  promoting  the  cause  of  scien- 
-tific  agriculture. 

\  On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  inundation  of  grain  fields  in  harvest  time,  hop  yards 
in  the  picking  season,  fruit  picking  in  district  of  extensive  market  orchards,  and 
similar  narvest  seasons  requiring  large  numbers  of  hands  for  a  short  time,  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  farm  labor,  reducing  its  efficiency  in  those  lines.  Such  em  ploy- 
ments  demand  little  skill;  the  requirements  of  each  are  simple  and  easily  satisfied. 
They  constitute  a  low  order  of  farm  labor,  if  worthy  to  be  classed  with  it  at  all,  and 
are  excrescences  upon  its  fair  face  a 

In  all  that  pertams  to  skilled  la&r,  to  improved  processes  more  or  less  in  evidence 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  practical  applications  of  scientific  principles  in  far 
practice,  and  in  the  use  of  new  and  more  or  less  complicated  farm  machinery  it  i 
safe  to  say  that  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor  is  increasing;  but  in  the  lower  grades 
labor,  those  requiring  little  training  or  skill,  which  do  not  come  in  close  contact  wit 
the  influences  that  are  elevating  the  superior  labor  classes  there  is  less  efficienc 
than  in  the  common  farm  labor  of  40  years  ago.     This  is  the  tenor  of  testimony  o 
keen  observers  andthe  natural  result  of  the  influences  for  degradation  atfecting  it. 

The  general  testimony  from  the  Eastern  Stat(»H  indicates  a  lower  average  efficiency 
than  20  to  30  years  ago,  from  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  natives  whose  place 
has  been  taken  by  .£;>ceigaers  gf  lens  intelligence-     Onl^r  in  the  more  responsible 

Sisitions  are  now  found  those  of  American  nativity.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  the 
iddle  States.  There  is  no  decrease  of  efficiency  in  the  skilled  labor  of  the  farm, 
but  the  laborers  in  less  important  and  transient  services  are  not  equal  to  the  average 
reliability  and  value  of  the  labor  of  the  past  generations.  In  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land there  is  much  complaint  of  the  unreliability  of  the  younger  n^ro  laborers, 
while  the  older  people  who  remain  on  the  farms  are  generallv  satisfactory.  In 
western  Maryland  the  laborers  are  mostly  white;  they  are  believed  to  be'  more 
efficient  than  formerly.  In  the  tobacco  and  cotton  districts  of  Virginia  a  low  degree 
of  efficiency  is  reported,  and  it  is  only  a  little  better  in  the  grain-growing  districts, 
but  labor  is  fairly  efficient  in  the  southwest  and  in  the  grazing  and  fruit-growing 
counties.  There  appears  to  be  little  change,  for  better  or  worse,  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  or  in  Alabama,  and  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  all  this  region. 
Conditions  are  much  more  satisfactory  in  Florida,  to  employer  and  laborer,  with 
far  less  repining  and  dissatisfaction,  sinaply  because  production  is  more  diverse  and 
labor  leas  restricted  and  monotonous.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  says: 
"The  average  laborer  and  his  employer  are  working  harmoniously,  and  both  are 
prospering."  In  Tennessee  there  is  much  diversity  of  condition,  and  of  opinion 
respecting  it,  from  difference  in  point  of  view.  The  floating  class  near  cities  is  not 
satisfactory.  In  many  districts  of  the  country,  labor  is  said  to  be  steadily,  if  slowly, 
growing  in  efficiency.  The  weight  of  testimony  in  Mississippi  is  that  labor  is  less 
valuable  and  harder  to  manage  than  formerly.  There  is  more  diversity  of  employ- 
ment in  Louisiana,  higher  wages,  and  in  some  districts  a  scarcity  of  desirable  labor. 
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while  the  colored  laborer  maintains  in  large  degree  his  unprogreseive  characteris- 
tics. There  is  increasing  demand  in  Texas  for  labor  of  superior  intelligence;  a 
demand  greater  than  the  supply.  ^In  these  classes  there  is  a  tendency  to  increased 
efficiency,  but  little  indication  of  improvement  or  progress  among  the  colored  people. 
There'is  manifest  improvement  in  quality  of  labor  in  the  central  West;  greater 
permanency  in  the  expert  service  of  the  farm,  in  the  higher  grades  of  farm  work, 
including  all  except  the  more  common  and  transient  labor,  of  which  the  grain  har- 
vest supply  is  a  type.  The  permanent  laborers  of  the  Northwest  are  mostly  native, 
\  though  largely  of  forei^  parentage,  and  are  increasing  in  skill  and  effectiveness,  ana 
^  are  gradually  merging  into  the  land-owning  class.  There  is  manifest  increase  of  skill 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  among  those  employed  in  dairying,  cattle  breeding  and  feed- 
in^j  and  other  lines  of  advanced  agriculture.  The  mountain  section  pays  high  wages 
and  demands  the  services  of  reliable  men.  A  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  generally 
reported  in  this  region.  Laborers  are  mostly  Americans,  except  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  vyhere  many  Mexicans  are  employed,  who  are  regarded  as  fairly  good 
men  at  routine  work,  and  especially  well  trained  in  irrigating  work.  Improvement 
is  manifest  and  positive  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  skill  and  intelligence.  American 
laborers,  trained  in  specific  industries,  and  expert  in  technical  operations,  are  more 
abundant  and  permanent.  There  are  still  some  Chinese  for  common  labor,  and  Jap- 
\  anese  ttre  coming  in  rapidly,  while  the  beet-sugar  factories  have  brought  in  Italians 
acquainted  with  beet  culture;  yet  a  positive  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of 
lal)or  is  e^^dent. 

GENERAL    POSFTION    AND   CHARACTER   OF   FARM    LABORERS. 

\  Does  the  compensation  of  the  farm  laborer  equal  that  in  other  occupations?  In 
\  actual  money,  no;  m  its  superior  purchasing  power,  in  perquisites  and  advantages, 
I  yes.  This  question  has  been  misunderstood  and  therefore  misrepresented.  The. 
Ji  poor  laborer  has  been  pitied  because  he  handles  less  money  than  the  city  laborer. 
80  does  th»  farmer  who  may  handle  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  but  lives  in  a  house 
that  would  rent  in  town  for  $1,000,  keej^  a  half  dozen  working  and  driving  horses, 
and  supports  his  family.  This  investigation — the  details  of  which  will  be  round  in 
another  chapter — makes  it  clear  that  the  farm  laborer's  condition,  financial  and 
social,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  city  laborer  of  the  same  erade  of  intelligence  and 
skill.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  and  conclusive.  This  refers  to  the  regular 
laborers  by  the  season  or  year,  and  not  to  the  transient  or  nondescript  class  who  are 
onlv  a  part  of  the  time  farm  laborers. 

The  difference  in  prices  in  city  and  country,  the  items  that  constitute  the  cost  of 
living,  which  in  the  city  are  increased  by  transportation  chaives,  com'missions,  and 
duplicated  profits,  until  sometimes  the  cost  is  doubled,  is  not  the  only  advantage  of 
the  farm  latwrer.  If  married  and  working  for  wages  without  board  a  house  is  usually 
furnished  free  of  rent,  or  else  the  rent  is  merely  nominal;  he  has  a  garden  patch, 
firewood,  often  pasturage  for  a  cow,  and  sometimes  the  cow  is  furnished,  and,  in 
many  instances  report^,  a  horse  or  the  use  of  one.  In  some  instances  a  quart  of 
milk  daily  is  included,  and  in  nearly  a  cases  fruit  of  various  kinds  is  available. 
Life  experiences  are  cit«d  where  men  have  gone  to  the  city  and  returned  to  the 
country  after  years  of  trial,  in  some  cases  spending  in  city  living  a  handsome  surplus 
saved  as  farm  laborers  and  coming  iiack  to  a  possibility  of  recouping  their  lost  sav- 
ings. In  multitudes  of  instances  the  laborer,  married  or  unmarried,  has  made  initial 
payments  on  land  from  his  savings,  and  become  a  prosperous  fanner.  Eminent 
authorities  of  large  observation  and  experience  agree  that  the  larger  city  wage  is 
more  apparent  than  real;  that  the  economically  inclined  can  live  better  and  save 
more  in  the  country;  that  the  farm  laborer  has  larger  opportunities,  a  bette^  social 
position,  and  chances  to  become  a  broader  man  and  a  better  citizen.  ' 

r        This  upper  class  of  rural  laborers  is  now  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before  and 
receives  higher  pay  and  appreciation  now  than  at  any  former  time.    It  gives  tone 
and  character  to  rural  service  and  furnishes  an  example  that  must  have  some  incite- 
ment to  ambition  of  other  classes.   -It  is  made  up  of  the  native  element  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  of  foreign  bom  of  the  self-respecting  class,  mostly  from  the  north  of  Europe. 
^v   There  is  a  class  less  efficient  and  desicable,  with  inferior  training  in  rural  occupa- 
y     tipns,  whose  rate  of  compensation  is  less,  and  whose  condition,  from  lack  of  ec(momy 
\    aiid  judgment  more  than  deficiencies  of  compensation,  is  not  so  good,  and^hose 
\  lives  ana  aims  are  not  on  so  high  a  plane.    There  are  many  of  this  class  on  farms  of 
^  the  Atlantic  slope,  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  some  of  the  native  element  but  more 
of  the  foreign.    This  region  makes  lai^  demand  for  labor  in  industrial,  commercial, 
and  many  other  lines,  leaving  the  commoner  and  ruder  forms  of  rural  labor  to  a^'lass 
inferior  in  intelligence  and  training.    They  r^eive  good  pay  but  less  than  the  more 
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skilled  and  reliable  in  higher  agricultural  and  industrial  positions,  and  many  of 
them  are  saving  money  and  improving  their  condition.  A  high  authority  in  Con- 
necticut reports  that  he  employs  this  class  of  labor,  not  exactly  what  he  would  like, 
yet  they  give  fairly  satisfactory  service  and  save  on  an  average  $100  per  year  each. 
There  is  a  large  representation  of  this  class  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  throughout  the 
central  West  The  harvest  hands  of  the  Northwest,  working  by  the  day  at  $1.50  to 
$2  and  $3  per  day,  according  to  ability,  are  a  branch  of  this  class,  and  yet  more 
various  in  ability  and  character.  They  are  a  peculiar  product  of  the  great  wheat- 
raising  districts,  moving  in  crowds  from  south  to  nortn  as  the  grain  ripens,  and 
retunung  to  the  cities  for  such  casual  employment  as  may  be  hacl  in  winter,  or  to 
hibernate,  or  beg,  or  go  as  vagrants  to  workhouses.  They  are  a  very  miscellaneous 
lot,  from  the  reputable  to  the  vicious.  There  seems  to  be  a  fascination  for  this  migra-  '1 
tory  life  which  causes  the  gips^  instinct  to  crop  out  in  fairly  resi)ectable  individuals.  J 
In  hop  picking  atid  commercial  berr^  picking  the  same  classes  and  characteristics 
appear.  It  is  an  unfortunate  system,  injurious  and  debasing  in  man^  of  its  influences, 
but  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  dominating  specialties  in  certain 
districts. 

Another  class  of  laborers,  a  large  one  in  a  dozen  States,  is  that  of  the  freedmen.  ^ 
Its  condition  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired  in  lines  of  improvement.  It  tries  the 
patience  and  tests  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  in  its  management.  Its  improvement, 
in  the  view  of  many  of  intelligence  and  experience,  is  almost  hopeless;  yet  some  of 
our  correspondents,  who  have  had  a  lifetime  of  experience  witn  them  and  know 
their  limitations,  hold  quite  a  different  view,  believe  in  their  possible  growth  in 
efficiency  and  reliability,  in  economy  of  management,  in  ambition  to  acquire  homes, 
and  the  general  betterment  of  their  condition. 

To  live  from 'hand-to-mouth,  and  literally  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  has 
become  a  heriditary  instinct.  The  statements  of  agricultural  authorities  in  the  cotton 
States  mostly  aver  either  that  the  colored  laborer  is  unimproved  or  retrograding;  a 
few  indicate  some  tendency  to  improvement,  some  increase  of  thrift  and  ambition  to 
acquire  homes,  and  think  that  when  encouraged  and  aided  by  white  men  a  laii^e  pro- 
portion would  own  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  some  report  a  disposition  to  go  m  aebt 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  imperil  their  equity  in  land  purchased. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  these  people,  which  is  a  bar  to  their  efficiency  as  farm 
laborers,  is  a  general  and  strong  tendency  to  drift  to  the  cities,  where  they  crowd 
and  compete  with  each  other  for  employment,  and  seem  to  prefer  short  jobs,  c&sual 
emplo}anent,  with  time  for  socialities  and  idleness.  Many  of  them  eke  out  a  preca- 
rious existence  in  cities,  and  prefer  that  mode  of  life  to  more  comfortable  living  in 
the  country.  — 

While  this  gr^arious  mode  of  living  is  the  natural  result  of  constitutional  tenden-f 
dee,  it  is  intensi^ed,  according  to  the  testimony  presented,  by  the  kind  of  education! 
received  in  most  of  their  schools — the  same  as  in  white  schools,  which  have  also  erredl 
in  educating  the  masses  out  of  their  proper  spheres  of  natural  usefulness.  Thev  all! 
want  to  be  teachers  or  preachers,  lawyers  or  doctors;  to  live  in  towns,  henceforth 
avoiding  country  life  and  labors.  In  this  respect  education  is  a  distinct  detriment 
to  tiiem.  The  only  remedy  suggested  is  a  raaical  departure  in  these  educ!ational 
methods  and  aims.  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington  strikes  the  keynote  when  he  sug- 
gests that  the  best  way  to  promote  the  education  and  welfare  "of  the  black  man  in 
fills  generation  is  to  throw  aside  all  nonsen^,  all  nonessentials,  and  work  up 
through  agriculture,  the  trades,  domestic  science,  and  household  economy.  In  this 
way,  he  says,  **  we  lay  the  foundation  for  our  children-ond  grandchildren  to  get  the 
greatest  benefit  out  of  abstract  education.'' 

This  will  be  a  slow  process.  Some  will  doubt  its  efficiency,  but  the  examples 
from  the  training  of  Tuskegee,  Hampton,  and  other  schools  that  train  head  and  hand 
together  are  quite  too  numerous-to  ser\'e  as  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule  of  intract- 
able worthiessness,  and  afford  evidence  that  this  is  a  practicable  and  sure  method  of 
developing  the  efficiency  of  negro  labor.  This  investigation  attests,  in  the  testimony 
of  wise  and  experienced  agricultural  authorities,  the  influence  of  practical  agriculural 
education  in  tlie  North  on  farm  labor.  Its  beneficient  influence  is  even  more  needed 
in  the  South; 

While  returns  on  the  tendency  to  acquire  homes  are  not  generally  indicative  of 
thrift,  they  admit  the  fact  that  a  few  succeed  in  pun*hasing  small  farms.  Dr.  Knapp, 
of  Louisiana,  attests  a  general  desire  for  homes,  which  he  has  tested  by  actual  exper- 
iment, andilMi^  a  considerable  ^pi||aK)rtion  would  buy  small  farms  if  they  had  a 
chance. 
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TERM   OK  SERVICE. 


Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  length  of  the  term  of  service.  A  small  proportion, 
generally  the  most  skillful  and  rc'lial)lo,  are  employed  during  the  year.  The  nunil)er 
18  increasing,  enpecially  in  the  Wc»st  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  system  is  desir- 
able and  advantac^eous  to  employer  and  laborer,  but  is  limited  by  the  relative  conti- 
nuity of  work  required  in  different  rural  industries.  A  necessity  is  felt  for  such  a 
diversity  of  crops  and  variety  of  stock  as  to  require  lalwr  throughout  the  year.  A 
larger  proportion  of  laborers  is  employed  for  tne  season — 7,  8,  or  10  months,  and 
averaging  not  more  than  8  or  9,  at  monthly  rates.  The  casual  employment  by  the 
day  is  for  special  service  in  farm  improvement,  spring  plowing  or  extra  work  in  plant- 
ing, and  especially  in  harvest  operations,  cutting  and  thrashing  of  grain,  gathering 
on'hanl  f raits,  picking  of  Ijerries,  hop  picking,  and  many  other  specialties.  In  the 
sugar  districts  of  I^uisiana  it  is  reix)rted  that  payments  are  made  by  the  day,  Imt 
lalwrers  have  comparatively  steady  employment  and  local  residence. 

HOURS  OF   LABOR. 

Returns  relative  to  the  hours  of  daily  service  show  the  influence  of  general  labor 
agitation  for  shorter  hours  in  shortening  the  day  of  rural  service.  The  reduction  is 
very  general,  and  greater  where  industrial  and  mechanical  enterprise  is  dominant. 
In  niany  portions  of  New  England  the  average  can  not  be  more  tlian  10  hours,  but 
somewhat  irregular  in  different  work,  sometimes  longer  in  the  haying  season  and  in 
the  long  days  of  summer  in  dairy  work,  but  with  such  casual  relief  and  relaxation 
and  more  or  less  remission  of  duty  in  rainy  weather.  With  similar  differences  in 
the  Middle  States,  the  average  of  all  agricultural  laborers  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
10  hours.  In  some  sections  of  the  West  the  day  is  a  little  longer.  The  average  in 
Missouri,  as  made  officially  from  hundreds  of  local  estimates  of  corresjx>ndents  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture,  is  11  hours.  It  is  not  far  from  10  hours  in  the  Pacific 
coast  States,  and  is  a  shorter  day  than  formerly.  Such  returns  as  have  come  from 
the  South  are  mostly  10  to  11  hours.  Exact  averages  can  not  be  given,  in  fractions 
of  an  hour,  but  it  is  auite  evident,  from  almost  universal  agreement,  that  the  day  has 
been  much  shortenea.  The  difference  in  time,  however,  by  no  means  expresses  the 
extent  of  the  amelioration,  as  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  and  machines 
have  practically  obliterated  the  dnidgery  of  farm  work.  In  many  farming  districts 
the  farmers  themselves  do  not  w^ork  half  as  hard  as  40  years  ago,  and  their  hired 
laborers  find  almost  as  much  relief  from  the  hardships  of  their  service. 

WAGES   OF   FARM    LABOR. 

The  rate  of  farm  wages  in  this  country  greatly  surpasses  that  of  all  others  except 
the  British  colonies  of  Australasia  and  Canada,  where  it  approximates  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  quite  as  high  now  as  at  any  former  time,  except  in  the  inflation 
period  following  the  civil  war,  and  almost  twice  as  high  as  50  or  00  years  ago.  As 
the  result  of  the  present  investigation,  approximate  averages,  believed  to  be  worthy 
of  credence,  are  presented:  For  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  cotton  districts,- 
representing  white  labor  almost  exclusively,  viz,  $23.67  per  month,  or  $284  yycr 
annum;  for  the  United  States,  including  colored  labor,  $225  per  annum.  These  rates 
compare  with  about  $150  for  Great  Britain,  $125  for  France,  $100  for  Holland,  $90  for 
Germany,  $60  for  Russia,  $50  for  Italy,  and  $30  for  India,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  current  statistics. 

Everywhere  the  rates  are  variable,  as  is  the  degree  of  efficiency  and  kind  of  serv- 
ice. Where  board  is  furnished,  a  mode  of  contract  which  predominates  in  most  of 
the  States,  for  reliable  service  $18  per  month  in  New  Englantl  is  a  medium  rate,  and 
up  to  $22  is  paid  for  higher  quality,  with  lower  rates  for  inferior  service.  In  Mas.<«i- 
chusetts  $25  is  not  unusual  for  the  best  men.  Inferior  quality  ranges  downward 
from  $18  to  $12.  In  Rhode  Island  wages  are  high,  up  to  $30  and  $35  without  boanl, 
and  colored  men  get  $18  to  $20  and  l)oard  for  the  season. 

Wages  in  New  York  are  nearly  as  high  as  in  New  England,  but  in  the  Middle 
States  the  average  is  about  10  per  cent  lower.  The  more  skilled  and  reliable  in  New 
Jersey  command  $16  to  $20  with  l)oard,  and  $25  to  $30  if  they  board  themselves. 
The  rates  are  about  the  same  in  Pennsylvania,  but  lower  in  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
mostly  from  $10  to  $14  with  lx)ard.  In  Vireinia  $6  to  $12,  according  to  location  and 
quality,  with  ratiims,  is  the  present  range  of  colored  lalK)r;  $8  to  $10  in  North  Caro- 
lina; $6  to  $8  mostly  in  Georgia.  Going  westward,  rates  are  a  little  hijjher,  esjjecially 
in  Louisiana  and  Texa.M,  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  per  month,  though  in  the  rice  and 
sugar  districts  some  grades  of  service  command  higher  pky;  in  the  latter,  compensa- 
tion by  the  day  is  in  vogue  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  to  $1. 
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In  the  central  West  efficient  and  skilleil  lal)orers  are  in  demand,  and  readily  get 
$18  to  |22,  and  in  some  cases  $25  and  board.  Inferior  service  ranges  downward 
from  $18.  Day  labor  receives  about  $1  i>er(iay;  in  harvest  $1.50  to  $2,  and  some- 
times higher  rates.  A  State  investigation  in  Missouri  makes  the  average  there  of  all 
grades  of  service  $14.20  with  board,  and  $20.03  without  board,  lower  than  any  part 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  except  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  about  $4  lass  than  Iowa  and. 
Nebraska  and  the  States  of  the  Northwest,  where  Tabor  is  now  in  great  demand  and 
cxmipensation  high.  "Wages  in  the  mountain  States  are  higher  than  in  the  States 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic  States.  On  the  Pacific  coast  rates  are  still  higher  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  though  not  equal  to  the  extravagant  compensation 
t>f  the  earlier  history  of  wages  there.  In  Washington  $250  to  $350  per  annum  witlj. 
lx>anl  is  readily  obtained  by  reliable  men,  and  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  day  during  harvest. 
Ill  Oregon  and  California  these  rates  are  usual  for  reliable  labor,  with  still  higher 
compensation  for  exceptionally  efficient  service,  though  between  native  and  foreijfe^n 
labor  of  various  grades,  including  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Italian,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable variation  in  rates.  The  present  average,  with  board,  is  about  $25  per  month, 
and  about  $10  more  when  board  is  not  furnished. 

The  course  of  wages  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  detailed  in 
a  chapter  on  that  subject,  marks  the  extraordinary  progress  of  American  industry. 
The  cnange  from  domestic  industries  to  the  factory  system,  from  manual  to  machine 
labor,  from  individual  to  associated  effort,  was  then  in  active  progress,  and  the  upward 
movement  of  wages  had  already  be^n,  demand  for  labor  was  increasing,  and  the 
era  of  industrial  and  constructive  activity  was  inaugurated.  Soon  the  civil  war  called 
millions  of  men  to  the  field  of  strife,  after  which  came  a  rebound  of  productive  forces 
which  sent  wages  for  a  brief  period  to  a  very  high  level.  Then  followed,  from  1875 
to  1879,  a  period  of  business  depression,  the  result  of  wild  speculation,  expanded 
credits,  ana  depreciated  currency.  From  1879  to  1893,  in  a  period  of  steady  develop- 
ment and  great  prosperity,  wages  were  remarkably  uniform,  varying  by  slightest 
degrees  from  year  to  year.  After  another  period  of  business  paralysis,  from  1894  to 
18R7,  labor  is  again  in  full  employment,  production  lar^r  than  ever,  distribution  and 
consumption  exceedingly  active,  and  wages  as  high  as  in  1880  to  1892  on  an  average, 
with  some  local  variation. 

In  the  long  period  of  prosperity,  after  recovery  from  the  depression  which  ended 
in  1879,  in  which  five  official  investigations  of  wages  were  made,  there  was  a  marked 
degree  of  uniformity  in  rates  of  wages  in  each  section.  It  was  a  period  of  quite  full 
emplovment  of  labor  and  of  a  high  degree  of  general  prosperity.  Practically  the 
same  differences  in  the  rates  of  the  several  geographical  divisions  were  preservetl. 
The  averages  of  each  section  present  these  differences  very  clearly,  viz:  Pacific  Coast 
States,  $36.55  per  month,  without  board;  New  England  States,  $26.20;  Middle  States, 
$23.40;  Western  States,  $22.47;  Southern  States,  $14.62.  In  the  rate  payable  in  cash 
and  board  or  rations  th«aiffIgeof  cash  differences  was  narrower,  the  board  difference 
being  naturally  larger  in  the  districts  of  higher  wages;  thus  the  cash  differences  in 
wage**  without  and  with  board  being  respectively  $11.90,  $8.96,  $8.05,  $7.25,  and  $4.84, 
and  in  the  period  when  wages  were  higher  these  board  allowances  were  increased 
pn  jportionately . 

An  instructive  feature  of  this  series  of  official  returns  is  the  showing  of  the  effect 
of  monetary  panic— of  a  period  of  business  paralysis — on  wages.  As  the  previous 
inflation  period  was  characterized  by  abnormally  high  rates,  the  culmination  of  the 
decline  in  wages  in  1879  was  a  veritable  slough  of  despond  for  the  laborer.  From  / 
the  highest  rates,  in  1866  (except  in  California),  to  the  lowest,  in  1879,  the  decline 
was  from  $26.87  to  $16.05  for  the  whole  country;  from  $46.38  to  $40.11  in  the  Pacific 
States;  from  $33.31  to  $21.36  in  the  Eastern  States;  from  $29.83  to  $20.24  in  the  Mid- 
dle States;  from  $27.84  to  $19.81  in  the  Western  States;  and  from  $16.63  to  $12.65  in 
the  Southern  States. 

These  were  the  extremes  from  the  abnormal  height  of  the  boom  period  to  the 
depths  at  the  culmination  of  the  influences  of  depression.     The  measure  of  decliiia . 
is  better  told  bv  the  reduction  from  1875  to  1879,  which  includes  most  of  the  fall  iiVX 
vrages  during  ifie  period  of  depression.     For  the  United  States  the  decline  was  f roiT\  \  ^ 
$19.49  to  $16.05,jii7  per  cent;  from  $43.50  to  $40.11  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  about »  . 
fi4)er  cent;  from  $29  to^2i:^  tn  the  Eastern  States,  26  per  cent;  from  $26.99  to  $20.24'  1 
in  the  ^Middle  States,  25  per  cent;  from  $23.25  to  $19.81  in  the  Western  States,  15  per  " 
cent;  and  from  $15.28  to  $12.65  in  the  Southern  States,  17  per  cent. 

It  is  seen  that  the  decline  was  very  light  in  the  Pacific  States,  as  business  operations 
had  been  conducted  on  a  gold  basis  and  demand  had  been  sustained  for  the  peculiar 
products  of  the  coi^t,  so  that  little  depression  had  been  felt.  A  fall  of  about  one- 
fourth  attests  the  severity  of  the  labor  congestion  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
large  numbers  of  laborers  in  industrial  and  constructive  industry  being  thrown  out 
of  employment,  some  of  them  seeking  rural  employment,  competing  directly  and 
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indirectly  with  the  farm  laborers.  The  central  West,  with  less  of  mechanical  and 
factory  labor,  felt  this  competition  far  less,  and  the  reduction  of  wa^es  was  only  15 
per  cent.  The  decline  of  wages  in  the  South  was  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  as 
in  the  industrial  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  17  per  c^nt. 

The  late  panic,  from  1894  to  1897,  also  had  a  depressing  influence  on  wages,  but 
not  so  general  or  severe  as  in  that  of  1873  to  1879.    Industries  had  become  widely 
disseminated  and  firmly  established.    The  wealth  of  the  country  had  increased 
immensely  in  a  period  of  prosperity.    Consumption  was  much  enlaived  and  expor- 
tation greatly  increased.    Still  the  effect  on  farm  labor  was  serious,  reducing  the  rate 
of  wages  much  more  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  and  showing  its  most  injurious 
result  in  nonemployment  more  than  in  reduction  of  rate,  farmers  doing  their  routine 
I  work  themselves  with  labor-saving  implements  and  neglecting  avoidable  labor.    All 
I  industries  were  affected,  but  some  more  than  others.    The  wool  and  woolen  indus- 
j  tries  were  paralyzed  by  free  wool;  the  values  of  sheep,  of  wool,  and  of  pasturage  were 
I  reduced  nearly  one-half;  the  markets  for  domestic  woolens  were  glutt^  with  shoddy 
goods  and  all  forms  of  wool  wastes,  until  factories  were  compelled  to  shut  down  or 
;  run  on  half  time.    Woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  suffered  immense  losses,  and 
the  country  was  flooded  with  inferior  goods.    In  some  of  the  woolgrowing  districts 
laborers  were  willing  to  work  for  their  board. 


CENSUS  STATISTICS. 


The  census  classification  of  the  personnel  in  agriculture,  in  1890,  made  the  number 
of  agricultural  laborers  3,004,061,  besides  those  classed  as  dairymen,  gardeners,  florists 
and  vine  growers,  overseers,  and  farmers,  making  a  total  of  8,395,^4  in  agricultu  ' 
operations,  of  whom  678,142  were  females.    The  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Occupation. 


Males. 


Agricultural  laborers 

ApiariBts 

Dairymen  and  dairy  women 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

Gardeners,  nurseiTmen,  and  vine  growers 
Other  agricultunupaiBOlts 

Total 


2,566,967 

1,728 

16,161 

5r055,180 
70,186 
17.880 


7,717,492 


Females. 


447,104 

45 

1,784 

286,427 

2,416 

417 


Total. 


3,004,061 

1,773 

17,896 

6,281,557 
72,601 
17,747 


678,142        8,395,684 


The  census  gives  data  concerning  the  nativity,  color,  age,  conjugal  conditions, 
illiteracy,  etc.,  of  farm  laborers.  It  also  reports  the  time  unemployed,  from  which 
it  appears  that  of  2,536,967  males  525,278  were  unemployed  only  a  part  of  the  time; 
286,598  from  1  to  3  months,  202,434  from  4  to  6  months,  and  36,246  from  7  to  12 
months.  This  would  make  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  3  months  for  a  little 
over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number.  If  this  is  the  total  loss  of  employment  it  is  not 
a  very  unfavorable  showing.    The  following  statement  relates  to  nativity,  color,  etc. : 


^ 


/ 


Aggregate 

Total  white 

Total  colored . . 
Native  white  . . 
Native  white  . . 
Foreign  parents 
Foreign  white  . 


Total. 

Married. 

Illiterate. 

2,556,957 
1,815,020 

741,935 
1,812,302 

258,771 

243,947 

596,256 
358,818 
239,988 
286,801 
22,018 

49,494 

768,687 
261,286 
602,401 
214,947 
12,629 

88,670 

Can  not 

speak 

English. 


78,808 
68,327 

9,976 
18,181 

4,677 

60,469 


Less  than  a  fourth  of  all  are  married.  This  fact  will  cease  to  excite  surprise  when 
we  know  the  age  of  these  laborers.  Five-eighths  of  all  are  under  25,  and  about  one- 
tenth  are  under  15.  Nearly  four-fifths  are  under  36,  of  the  whites  more  than  five- 
sixths,  and  considering  only  native  whites  almost  nine-tenths.  They  do  not  all  die 
at  that  ^,  or  leave  agriculture,  but  many  become  tenants  or  fanners;  a  few  con- 
tinue as  mrm  laborers. 
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NATIVITY   OF   FARM    LABORERS. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  foreign-'bom  laborers  employed  at  the  present  time  and  llieir 
local  distribution  reveals  an  increasing  reliance  upon  this  class  in  New  England. 
Through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  the  French-Canadian  element  is  dis- 
tribute, and  though  preferably  settled  in  communities  in  manufacturing  towns 
many  accept  agricultural  employment  especially  in  temporary  harvest  engagements. 
Omadians,  Itanans,  and  other  nationalities  are  employed  in  market  gardening  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  and  Poles  are  numerous  in  the  western  counties.  Rhode 
Island  employs  men  of  these  nationalities,  and  many  Portuguese  and  n^r^^-  The 
laborers  of  New  York  are  divided  somewhat  evenly  between  native  and  foreign. 
New  Jersey  has  a  considerable  native  supply  of  labor  with  many  foreigners  of  various 
nationalities.  In  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  man^  n^roes  come  from  the  South  for 
the  growing  season.    There  is  less  of  foreign  labor  in  ^nnsylvania. 

There  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  foreigners  in  the  a^culture  of  the  South,  the 
freedmen  nearly  monopolizing  the  cotton  fields,  and  native  white  and  colored  labor 
is  ample  in  the  small  farm  districts. 

In  the  Ohio  Vallev  a  majority  of  farm  laborers  are  native  or  native-bom  sons  of 
foreigners  of  many  European  nationalities,  including  Grermans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Irish, 
and  recently  some  immigrants  from  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Scandinavian  ele- 
ment is  verv  strong  in  the  Northwest,  and  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers  is  very  enter- 
prising and  efilcient.  In  Nebraska  foreign  labor  is  everywhere  in  evidence,  but 
probably  the  native  element  predominates. 

The  mountain  States,  especially  the  northern  belt,  have  mostly  American  labor, 
supplemented  bv  immi^tion  from  European  nations.  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
the  more  skilled  labor  is  American  and  foreign,  the  latter  being  German,  French, 
Swiss,  Italian,  with  a  few  English  and  Scotch.  The  common -lalx)r  is  mostly  Mexi- 
can, of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood.  I  The  foreign  element  has  never  been  large' 
in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Many  Chinese  Were  there  at  one  time,  but  they  left  and  '^ 
have  been  barred  from  returning  by  the  Exclusion  Act  Formerly  the  Chines  J 
swarmed  in  California,  but  they  have  become  objectionable  and  were  graduall;  ^ 
driven  from  the  State  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment  and  have  been  practical!  r 
kept  out  by  the  Exclusion  Act.  Japanese  are  coming  in  now,  and  Italians  and  other 
South  of  Europe  immigrants  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

TENANT   FARMING   AND   LAND   MONOPOLY.* 

An  investigation  of  the  facts  of  tenant  farming  in  the  United  States  does  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  class  of  farmers  will  ever  give  place  to  one  of  tenants,  or  that 
the  soil  is  to  be  monopolized  by  the  rich.  The  farms  of  nearly  every  State  are 
becoming  smaller,  and  the  great  '  ^  bonav  za ' '  estates  are  being  subdivided  and  sold.  A 
large  part  of  the  statistical  showing  of  increase  of  tenancy  comes  from  counting  in  the 
freedmen  share  laborers  of  the  South  as  tenant  farmers.    This  fact,  on  the  contrary, 

groves  the  tendency  from  land  monopoly  to  small  farms,  from  extensive  culture  by 
ired  labor  to  individual  management,  looking  to  ownership./)  In  such  subdivision 
of  a  great  plantation  the  laborers  may  never  own  the  land  or  achieve  much  prosper- 
ity, but  they  emphasize  a  desire  for  independence. 

There  are  Americans  and  some  foreigners  who  are  bu3ring  considerable  bodies  of 
cheap  lands,  but  thev  are  held  for  a  rise  in  value  by  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
neighboring  lands,    ^hey  are  bought  on  speculation  and  not  for  permanent  occu- 
pancy by  tenants.    Many  such  tracts  have  already  been  sold  before  occupancy  to  any         - 
appreciable  extent  by  tenants.  "^.^    |"- 

There  is  greater  danger  of  driving  the  opulent  land  holder  from  land  ownership  to  '. 

other  investments  by  une(}ual  and  excessive  taxation  of  lands  and  other  agricultural 
property.  Tenancy  may  increase  somewhat  from  various  causes.  Some  rarmers  in 
older  settlements  rent  their  farms  to  take  up  public  land  and  bring  it  into  cultivation 
88  a  speculation.  Others,  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  advancing  years,  rent  a 
portion  of  their  superfiuousacres  to  decrease  their  cares,  while  adding  to  their  income. 
[Many  starting  \vith  unimproved  a  ires  have  built  up  valuable  farmsteads  and,  seeking  . 
ease  for  declining  years  in  town  residence,  have  rented  their  farms  on  shares  to  sons 
who  are  willing  to  remain  farmers,  or  to  enterprising  laborers.  When  apparent 
increase  of  tenancy  is  traced  out  in  the  Northern  States,  much  of  it  is  found  to  oe  due 
to  these  and  similar  causes.  The  incumbent  tenants  are  usually  farm  laborers  or  sons 
of  fanners,  and  tenancy  is  a  stepping  stone  to  ownership.  That  some  do  not  succeed 
is  more  the  result  of  bad  management  than  of  bad  markets  or  of  bad  laws,  for  the 
enterprising  and  persistent  do  succeed,  while  others  fail. 
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There  are  frictions  and  disagreements  between  landlords  and  tenants  who  rent  on 
sharen,  in  many  cases,  whicli  will  tend  to  discourage  this  form  of  tenancy,  and  the 
lack  of  interest  in  conserving  fertility  should  limit  similar  rentals  for  cash.  Such  dis- 
satisfaction tends  to  a  preference  for  selling  rather  than  renting. 

It  is  not  at  all  probaole,  from  existing  conditions  and  prevalent  tendencies,  that 

~  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  renting  will  increase,  but  it  is  possible  that  there 

mav  be  enlargement  of  the  class  technically  called  tenants  from  causes  enumerated 

and  others,  but  whether  tenants  or  farmers  they  will  prosper  in  proportion  to  their 

application  of  science  to  practice,  avoiding  wast^,  makmg  labor  effective,  and  increas- 

.^  ■  ing  productivity  and  fertility. 

^  -^   Tne  subject  of  tenant  farming  and  crop  sharing  is  considered  more  in  detail  in 
another  part  of  this  report.,  as  the  result  of  s^)ecial  investigation  relating  to  those  topics. 

The  chapter  on  the  personnel  and  condition  of  farm  laborers  is  prepared  from 
extensive  correspondence,  and  is  enriched  by  extracts  from  statements  of  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  teachers  of  applied  agricultural  science  in  the  country, 
and  from  farmers  of  large  observation  and  intimate  knowledge  of  rural  conditions. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  PERSONNEL  AND  CONDITION  OF  LABORERS. 

\.  New  England  States. 

The  farms  of  the  States  of  northern  New  England  employ  labor  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  farm  done  by  the  family  of  the  owner.  Quite  a  large  proportion  employ 
no  labor  except  in  haying  time  or  casually  in  other  harvest  seasons  by  the  day.  The 
larger  forms,  and  those  receiving  more  cultivation,  require  more  help,  and  on  many 
of  mese,  and  on  dairy  farms,  employment  by  the  month,  for  the  season  or  year,  is 
re(]airea.  In  the  southern  portions  of  New  England,  where  manufacturing  indus- 
tries control  a  very  large  part  of  the  labor  supply,  and  farming  is  more  in  specialty 
lines — in  dairying,  orchaniing,  small  fruit  ana  cranberry  growing,  and  market  gar- 
dening^a  very  much  larger  part  of  the  labor  is  hired;  and  everywhere  the  laborers 
are  mainly  native,  the  sons  of  neighboring  farmers,  never  employed  in  expectation 
of  }>ermanency,  but  as  a  temporary  expedien  t  while  awaiting  other  chances  of  employ- 
ment or  business  engagement,  or  in  fewer  cases  the  purchase  of  land  for  themselves, 
for  home  making  and  the  production  of  milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Foreign  labor  on  the  farm  has  been  increasing  for  many  years.  Irish  immigrants 
were  formerly  the  largest  element,  who  generally  at  first,  and  largely  since,  have 
sought  industrial  or  municipal  labor  in  cities.  Oi  those  who  accepted  employment 
on  forms  a  large  proportion  nave  become  land  owners.  For  two  or  three  decides  the 
volume  of  immigration  has  been  large  and  continuous  from  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec  to  the  cotton  mills,  and  in  far  leas  degree  to  forms.  They  con- 
stitute the  largest  element  of  foreign  farm  labor  in  New  England.  In  the  Aroostook 
region  in  Maine  they  come  in  large  numbers  from  the  St.  John  River  region,  for 
temporary  employment  in  potato  dicing,  and  in  the  central  and  other  counties  for 
the  hay  harvest  The  labor  of  New  Hampshire  is  lai^ely  native,  supplemented  by 
Ouiadians.  Eastern  Vermont  has  little  foreign  labor,  but  west  of  the  mountains 
there  is  a  considerable  Canadian  element.  Eastern  Massachusetts  employs  French-  \^ 
Canadians  and  Italians  in  market  gardening  and  other  rural  labor;  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, Poles  and  other  foreigners  are  employed  by  the  season  or  year.  In  Rhode 
Island  a  great  many  negroes,  who  have  come  froni  Norfolk  in  steamers  running  to  ^ 
Providence  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade,  have  of  late  years  made  summer  engage- 
ments with  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  coming  in  the  sprint  and  returning  in  the 
antumn,  and  proving  to  be  quite  acceptable  help.  It  is  a  life  that  suits  the  negro 
tendency  to  change,  short  terms  of  employment  and  odd  jobs,  with  winter  residence 
in  old  haunts  in  a  mild  climate.  The  labor  of  Connecticut  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
character,  Germans,  Swedes,  Poles,  negroes,  and  others. 

A  few  abstracts  of  returns,  and  quotations  of  salient  points,  from  officials  of  colleges 
and  agricultural  experiment  stations,  representatives  of  agricultural  boards  or 
societies,  and  indiviaual  formers  of  experience  in  the  sevenu  States,  are  herewith 
presentei. 

Mainb. — President  8.  W.  Harris,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Orono,  writes  that 
the  number  of  hired  foborers  on  Maine  forms  is  comparatively  small,  most  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  owners  of  the  farms,  although  there  are  many  large  establish- 
ments where  gangs  of  men  are  used: 

"  Where  one  or  two  foborers  are  employed,  especially  in  the  central  and  upper 
counties,  ^ey  are  lai^ljr  native  New  Englanders  and  the  sons  of  neighboring  farmers. 
These  men  are  energetic,  efficient,  and  active.  In  the  coast  counties,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  lumber  mills  the  farm  labor  is  largely  from  the  provinces,  and 
18  slower  and  less  skilled  than  the  native  labor. 

"  Employment  is  usually  made  by  the  month,  except  during  the  hav  harvest, 
lasting  2  or  3  weeks,  when  the  engagement  is  by  the  day.  The  native  nelp  up<'n 
farms,  whirh  keep  only  1  or  2  men,  usually  board  with  the  family  of  the  farmer. 
The  help  of  forei^rn  extraction  usually  live  in  a  boarding  house  or  at  their  own  homes 
in  the  neighboring  villages  or  towns. 
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'^  The  difficulty  of  securing  good  labor  and  its  cost  has  led  Maine  farmers  to  invest 
lai^gely  in  machinery  and  depend  upon  themselves  and  their  sons  for  all  work  except 
when  assistance  is  absolutely  necessarv." 

Mr..  Edward  Wiggin,  State  agent  of  the  Department  of  Apiculture  at  Augusta, 
says  that  in  the  central  and  western  portions  ot  the  State  the  Sirm  labor  is  generally 
native,  that  comparatively  few  farmers  hire  more  than  1  man  for  the  year,  but  in 
the  hay-making  season  more  help  is  required,  much  of  which  comes  from  Canada  or 
Maine.    In  Aroostook  County  large  numbers  of  laborers  are  required  for  potato  dig- 

S'ng,  and  they  are  mostly  obtained  from  the  French  settlement  on  the  St.  John 
iver.  Mr.  Wiggin  says  that  tenant  or  share  farming  is  not  much  in  vogue  in  Maine; 
that  some  of  these  tenants  are  thrifty  young  men  who  work  with  the  prospect  of 
some  day  owning  a  farm  of  their  own,  while  others  are  careless  as  to  the  future  and 
only  think  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  present  time. 

Mr.  B.  Walker  McKeen,  secretary  of  the  Maine  board  of  agriculture,  says  that  farm 
laborers  are  mostly  native  and  resident  of  the  places  where  they  are  employed. 

*' There  are  but  very  few  foreign  laborers  upon  the  farms  in  Maine  at  the  present 
time.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  laborers  are  boarded  in  the  homes  of  the 
farmers  who  employ  them.  A  few  are  married  and  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  a 
few  of  the  farmers  have  cottages  that  are  occupied  by  their  laborers.  As  a  rule  these 
farm  laborers  are  fairly  satisfactory,  and  are  satisfied  with  their  condition.  The 
price  of  this  labor  is  not  far  from  an  average  of  $20  per  month,  with  board.'' 

New  Hampshire.— The  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Murkland,  says  that  it  is  in  general  hard  to 
get  farm  laborers  in  New  Hampshire;  that  efficiency  is  relatively  less  than  that  of 
the  farm  labor  of  20  years  ago;  while  the  condition  of  the  laborer  has  not  greatly 
qjhanged,  except  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  thinks  such 
differences  as  there  are  between  the  present  and  past  condition  of  farm  labor  in  New 
Hampshire  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  easy  communication  between  Canada 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. — President  M.  H.  Buckham,  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Agricul- 
tural College,  reports  that  the  amount  of  farm  labor  is  generally  sufficient  through- 
out the  State;  tnat  in  many  sections  young  Vermont  boys  can  be  hired  who  are 
excellent  help,  while  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  more  foreign  help  is  employed, 
the  native  bom  of  either  Irish  or  French  parentage. 

Mr.  Homer  W.  Vail,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

"The  native  farmer  boys  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  w^ace-eamers  in  this  part  of  the 
State  upon  the  larger  farms,  and  it  is  the  best  class  of  help.  The  help,  botn  outdoors 
and  in  the  house,  are  a  part  of  the  farmer's  family,  and  are  often  as  intelligent  and 
well-bred  and  frequently  well  educated.  They  command  a  higher  price  tnan  the 
Canadian  French  that  are  more  commonly  day  laborers.  They  ordinarily  have 
money  and  many  of  them  become  farm  owners. 

"I  think  boys  employed  on  the  farms  here  are  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  saving  class 
than  those  eniployed  in  towns,  and  their  wages  are  as  large,  considering  the  necessary 
expenses,  and  the  temptation  to  spend  money  is  much  less.  In  some  portions  of  the 
State  the  French  Canadian  is  employed,  and  often  makes  a  good  farm  man. 

"In  those  sections  of  the  State  where  dairying  has  been  the  principal  work  for 
some  years,  the  farmers  refuse  to  employ  crude  help,  or  men  having  no  experience 
in  that  work.  The  care  of  milch  cows,  milking  and  handling  the  product  requires 
something  like  skilled  labor." 

Massachusetts. — Prof.  William  P.  Brooks,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  at  Amherst,  says  that  farm  labor  in  towns  remote  from  cities  is  scarce;  that 
farmers  almost  uniformly,  when  the  matter  is  broached,  allude  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  satisfactory  men,  and  that  theri'  is  much  difficulty  in  the  locality  in  r^^rd 
to  the  personnel  of  the  farm  laborern.     He  reports: 

"In  this  part  of  the  State — i.  e.,  the  Connecticut  Valley,  a  lai^ge  majority  of  the 
laborers  are  Poles,  chiefly  men,  tliough  I  should  say  that  the  use  of  the  women  of 
that  nationality  for  the  lighter  work  of  the  farm  is  increasing.  Near  a  lan^e  city, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  Irish,  Italian,  and  provincial  laborers 
are  most  numerous,  and  Italian  women  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  employed  in 
the  lighter  work  of  the  market  gardeners  and  fruit  growers.  In  some  localities 
French-Canadian  laborers,  both  men  and  women,  are  m  the  majority.  Most  of  the 
laborers  are  ignorant.  In  religion  they  are  Roman  Catholics.  I  report  them  as 
fairly  honest  and  reliable,  so  far  as  their  mtelligence  enables  them  to  understand  and 
remember  what  is  wanted.  Their  blunders  are  due  to  a  low  grade  of  intelligence  or 
la<'k  of  familiarity  with  our  methods,  or  sometimes  with  our  language*.  These  labor- 
erb  are  less  efficient  than  the  beat  type  of  native  laborers ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
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do  not  expect  so  much,  they  work  for  lower  wages  and  are  satisfied  to  be  regarded |      y 
as  servants,  and  I  find  many  farmers  prefer  them,  therefore,  to  natives  for  all  excepti 
the  most  responsible  positions,  since  the  natives  are  likely  to  be  exacting  and  very| 
independent. 

"  In  parts  of  the  State  far  removed  from  cities,  these  laborers  become  permanent 
residents,  and  in  many  cases  hire  or  purchase  small  places  and  work  a  part  of  the 
time  for  themselves.    This  is  especially  true  of  the^  Poles  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
A  Pole  is  not  satisfied  to  become  a  mere  transient    He  will  never,  if  he  can  help 
himself,  make  an  engagement  to  work  except  by  the  month.    Near  the  cities  the 
laborers  are  naturally  more  transient.    They  do  not  become  attiached  to  localities  or 
to  the  family,  but  work  to-day  and  to-morrow  go  elsewhere.  ,  Native  farm  laborers       ^ 
are  very  scarce,  and  as  a  rule  are  employed  only  in  the  more  responsible  positions, 
as  teamsters,  herdsmen,  superintendents,  etc.    It  is  mv  conviction  that  the  chanae 
in  the  character  of  labor  is  m  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  generatfy  | 
wants  to  pay  but  very  low  wages.    This,  however,  has  become  a  necessity  on  the!  i 
&u-ms  remote  from  cities  because  of  the  prevailinfflow  prices  for  farm  products.''      r  ' 

Mr.  E.  D.  Howe,  State  statistical  aeent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes 
from  ^larlboro  that  for  manv  years  the  farm  help  employed  there  has  very  largely 
come  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick;  that  they  come  and  work  on  tne  farms 
for  one  or  two  seasons,  when  they  gradually  drift  into  the  center  as  teamsters,  clerks, 
or  mechanics,  and  quite  fre(]^uently  settle  down  and  become  citizens.  Each  year  a 
new  supply  of  green  hands  is  received,  and  they  ^  through  the  same  gradations. 
Not  a  few  of  them  have  boueht  small  farms  and  are  m  business  for  themselves.  They 
make  an  acceptable  class  of  nelp. 

Rhode  Island. — Prof.  Josepn  A.  Tillinghast,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station  (division  of  field  experiments),  says: 

**  The  question  of  farm  laborers  is  one  of  the  most  serious  with  which  our  farmers 
have  to  contend.  Good  farm  labor  is  different  from  ordinary  labor  from  the  fact  that 
it  must  be  to  some  extent  skilled  labor,  as  there  are  many  operations  on  the  farm 
requiring  judgment,  promptness,  and  skill  in  performing  them  properly  to  the  best 
advanta^  for  the  employer.  This  class  of  labor  is  exceedingly  hard  to  find,  and  the 
demand  is  greater  than  me  supply.  Much  of  our  ordinary  farm  help  is,  therefore, ' 
the  common  farm  laborer,  who  requires  much  closer  supervision,  and  in  very  few 
cases  is  as  efficient  as  the  skilled  farm  hand.  On  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  consid- 
erable colored  help  is  employed,  quite  large  numbers  coming  from  the  South  in  the  - 
spring,  working  through  the  season,  and  returning  South  in  the  fall.  These  are  said 
to  be  quite  efficient  help,  in  many  instances  working  on  the  same  farm  season  after 
season,  thus  getting  acquainted  with  their  duties  and  becoming  somewhat  skilled  in 
their  work.  In  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  State  and  near  some  of  the  cities  , 
we  find  quite  large  numbers  of  Portugese  employed  as  farm  help.  These  are  usually 
rather  slow  to  learn,  yet  after  becommg  acquainted  with  the  work  make  fairly  good 
laborers." 

CoNNBcnccT. — Hon.  T.  8.  Gold,  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  Connecti- 
cut, makes  the  following  statement: 

''There  is  a  general  scarcity  of  good  agricultural  labor,  and  especially  of  domestic!     ^ 
help,  at  prices  that  farm  producte  warrant,  so  that  the  wage  laborer,  if  thrifty  and  i 
temperate,  is  living  better  and  laying  up  more  money  than  ever  before.     While  I 
thrifty  fuiners  get  a  good  living,  habits  of  expenditure  in  travel,  education,  etc., 
allow  little  accumulation  unless  special  work  secures  extra  profits,  as  in  the  tobacco 
industry,  the  weather  and  other  conditions  having  been  favorable  and  the  market 
satisfactory. 

"The  agricultural  laborers  are  following  the  city  mechanics  in  demanding  shorter  ' 
time  for  labor.    It  comes  hard  to  those  who  remember  when  work  lasted  from  sun 
to  sun  to  have  the  boy  leave  the  hay  field  at  4  o'clock  to  get  the  cows,  that  the  men 
may  be  through  milkmg  at  6  p.  m.,  to  have  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day  to  them- 
selves. 

"  Our  native  New  England  farm  laborers  are  few.  The  Irish  and  French  Canadi- 
ans have  become  land  owners  or  gone  into  other  occupations,  followed  by  Germans, 
Swedes,  Poles,  and  Italians.  From  these  nationalities  we  get  most  of  our  domestic 
help.  From  the  South  we  eet  some  good  colored  women,  but  their  desire  to  get 
back  to  their  friends  to  spena  their  money  as  soon  as  they  get  a  nice  little  sum  inter- 
feres much  with  their  gam  to  themselves  or  their  usefulness  in  tiunilies. 

"  I  employ  5  men  with  families,  2  or  3  children  each.  They  are  thrifty,  steady, 
sober  men.  *  One  is  a  Yankee,  one  a  colored  man  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  others 
are  Poles.  Tliey  will  average  over  $100  in  bank  each  as  annual  net  savings  above 
expenses;  and  a  colored  girl  from  Virginia  over  $50.  We  take  as  few  chances  as 
possible  on  those  we  employ,  and  have  to  pay  the  full  prices  usually  prevailing  here." 
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I.  The  Middle  States. 

In  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  western  Maryland  the  work  of  the  ; 

email  farms  is  done  mainly  by  the  families,  and  additional  labor  is  obtained  to  a  v 

considerable  extent  from  the  native  population.     In  the  larger  operations  of  dairying,  - 

If  rait  growing,  and  ni£^et  gardening  laborers  are  required  in  considerable  nunfters.  *  ■ 

The^skilled  labor  required  m  dairies,  and  mof«t  of  the  native  labor  is  probably  quite  '^ 

as  efficient  as  formerly,  but  the  least  skilled,  foreign  and  casual  supply,  can  scarcely  ' 

equal  in  efficiency  the  native  labor  of  a  generation  ago.  Near  the  large  cities  the 
proportion  of  foreign  labor  is  greatest.  ^ 

In  tlie  fruit-grow^ing  belt,  in  the  tide- water  region  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary-  ^ 

land  to  the  northern  limit  of  Delaware,  the  colgf  e<l  element  largely  predominates,  •' 

^  and  in  the  fruit  and  truck  growing  districts  in  New  Jersey  it  is  considerable.  There 
I  is  a  large  foreign  element  m  the  labor  of  New  Jersev,  including  Swedes,  Germans, 
'Hungarians,  and  Italians,  many  of  them  illiterate  ancf  relatively  unintelligent.     The  ^ 

farms  of  western  Maryland  are  largely  held  by  the  descendants  <»f  Germans,  indus- 
trious and  thrifty,  whose  influence  niodifies  the  character  of  farming  in  all  that 
region,  and  gives  character  to  its  labor  as  well.  ^ 

New  York. — Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Ithaca, 
occupying  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  Cornell  Universitv,  wTites  as  follows: 

**Comparativelv  few  lalwrers  are  now  employed  on  the  farm.    Modem  machinery  ^ 

has  made  it  possible  for  the  owner  of  land  to  conduct  the  larger  part  of  the  farm  i 

..  operations  with  such  assistance  as  his  family  may  be  able  to  give.  This  is  not  so 
true  where  large  dairies  are  kept.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  many  cases  a 
man  is  employed  and  furnished  with  a  house,  and  his  wife,  and  sometimes  his 
daughters,  assist  in  the  milking. 

"In  this  part  of  the  State  the  recently  arrived  foreign  laborer  has  not  found  his  way 
into  the  rural  districts.     More  and  more  the  method  of  employing  a  married  man  \ 

and  furnishing  him  with  a  cottage  is  practiced.  The  workman  then  lives  with  his 
family,  and  he  receives  about  $1  a  day  the  year  round,  with  some  perquisites,  such 
as  a  ^iden  plat,  fruit,  firewood,  a  quart  of  milk  per  day,  etc.  In  the  grain  districts 
young,  stout  men  are  usually  employed  at  from  |18  to  $22  a  month  ana  board,  for  a 
period  of  7  or  8  months. 

"The  native-born  laborer  is  still  efficient.  The  newly  arrived  immigrant  usually 
is  not.  His  plane  of  living  is  also  lower  than  that  of  the  American,  and  he  usually 
is  willing  to  work  for  less  wages.  This  is  not  true  where  ^mns  are  situated  very 
close  to  the  cities.  Since  the  foreign  element  prefer  the  city  to  the  country,  the 
better  class  do  not  come  into  the  country  as  a  rule.  Those  who  can  not  find  employ- 
ment in  the  city  too  often  go  into  the  country,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  this 
class  of  laborer  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  except  in 
X  the  raising  of  such  crops  as  sugar  beets  and  garden  truck,  which  require  long  hours 
and  but  little  intelligence.  It  takes  but  a  dav  or  two  to  teach  these  people  and 
their  families  to  do  the  weeding  properly.  Mx)st  of  them  are  entirely  unable  to 
perform  the  labor  necessary  on  a  farm  devoted  to  mixed  agriculture.  As  a  rule  they 
are  very  poor  teamsters. 

"  I  have  been  advocating  for  years  the  system  of  cottage  building  on  the  farm  and 
the  employment  of  laborers  and  their  families  throughout  the  entire  year,  so  that 
they  will  not  ^o  to  town  in  the  winter  and  become  demoralized.  If  tnis  is  lai^ely 
practiced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  kind  of  crops  grown  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  live  stock  kept." 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Wieting,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  Albanv,  says: 

"  Goo({  farm  labor  is  not  abundant.  Men  of  medium  ability  are  fairly  plentiful, 
but  the  riffraff,  which  is  too  unstable  to  find  steady  emi>loyment  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories, which  is  too  lazy  to  give  a  man  a  fair  return  for  his  money,  and  will  not  work 
when  able  to  live  without  it,  is  plentiful.  I  know  many  young  men  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  are  getting  from  $18  to  $26  per  month,  with  board,  the  year  round  for 
working  on  farms,  and  there  is  always  room  for  men  of  this  class.  On  an  average  I 
do  not  think  that  farm  help  is  as  efficient  as  formerly.  The  men  who  are  available 
do  not  know  how  to  do  as  many  different  kinds  of  farm  work  as  the  older  generation,  • 
and  as  a  rule  do  not  take  as  much  interest  in  farming  as  they  should.  In  the  dairy 
and  grain-growing  stH'tions  it  is  largely  transient.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  farm  help  of  tiie  State  is  about  evenly  divided  between  native  and  foreign,  l)eing 
laively  foreign  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  back  from  the  railroads  the  help  is  principally  native." 

Nkw  Jersey. — Mr.  John  T.  Cox,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  <»f  Agriculture 
for  New  Jersev,  residin<r  at  Hca<lington,  reports  agricultural  lalK>r  of  that  State  rea- 
sonably abundant  and  largely  native.     In  the  fruit,  l)erry,  and  garden-truck  districts 
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it  is  mainly  colored,  coming  from  the  South  and  returning  when  the  crops  are  gath- 
ered. In  the  dairy  and  eeneral  farming  districts  little  change  is  noted  in  the  average 
efficiency  or  wages  of  labor. 

Mr.  Franklin  Dye,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  board  of  agriculture,  at  Tren- 
ton, testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  the  condition  of  farm  laborers  in 
his  State  has  improved;  that  hours  of  service  are  shorter,  and  machinerv  has  relieved 
them  of  much  of  the  drudgery  of  farm  work,  while  they  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life;  tnat  while  machinery  has  decreased  the  amount  of  labor  in 
certain  kinds  of  work  it  has  not  decreased  the  wages  of  labor  generally. 

Pennbtlvakia. — ^There  is  apparently  no  surplus  of  farm  labor  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  some  sections  at  times  there  is  a  scarcity,  as  in  the  harvest  season.  The  binder 
and  other  labor-saving  devices  dispense  with  a  portion  of  the  work,  causing  a  notice- 
able decrease  in  the  number  of  laborers  employed. 

As  to  relative  compensation  of  agricultural  and  town  labor,  considering  smaller  cost 
of  living  and  various  perquisites  and  advantages,  the  general  testimony  is  favorable  to 
the  relative  prosperity  of  farm  workers.  Prof.  G.  C.  Watson,  agriculturist  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Colleffe,  refers  to  instances  of  men  moving  from  country  to  town,  and 
vice  versa,  and  concludes  that  the  same  men  are  succeeding  quite  as  well  in  farm  life 
in  the  matter  of  good  living  and  the  accumulation  of  property,  saying  nothing  of  the 
more  wholesome  influences  surrounding  his  family  in  the  j^imtry.  Relative  to  per- 
qnisites  in  addition  to  wages  he  says: 

"The  farm  laborer  receives  as  a  ]part  of  his  remunei;|(tion  many  p«rquisites,  the 
value  of  which  is  usually  unknown  m  the  towns  and  often  underestimate  in  the 
country.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  farm  laborers  usually  receive  either  house 
rent,  firewood,  cow  pasture,  garden  or  fruit,  or  all  of  these,  m  addition  to  a  fixed 
sum  of  monev  per  month  or  year.  These  conditions  exist  largely  where  married  men 
are  employed  and  tenant  houses  provided.  Single  men  who  live  with  the  families 
of  their  employers  secure  board,  room,  washing,  and  other  perquisites,  besides  a  stip- 
uLUed  sum  of  money  per  month  or  year,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  conditions  are 
unknown  in  our  cities  and  towns  among  skilled  laborers." 

Delawabe. — The  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  John  J. 
Rosa,  reports  farm  labor  in  Delaware  abundant,  such  as  it  is;  that  it  is  all  native  and\ 
nearly  all  colored;  that  the  only  really  reliable  is  the  old  stock,  the  young  being 
nearl^r  worthless.  He  says  that  the  help  was  reliable  30  years  ago,  but  is  not  so  now. 
The  cities  of  Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  attract  the  more  enterprising, 
and  female  help  for  tne  household  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

MabtIiANd. — Prof.  H.  J.  Patterson,  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College,  estimates  75  per  cent  of  the  fann  labor  of  eastern  Maryland 
is  colored,  while  in  northern  and  western  Marvland  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  laborers  are  colored.  He  considers  colored  labor  retrograding  and  white  labor 
improving.  He  notes  the  tendency  of  the  younger  color^  people  toward  cities, 
where  they  acquire  tastes  and  habits  unfitting  them  for  country  life,  making  them 
unsteady  and  unreliable,  and  a  hindrance  to  agricultural  progress.  The  older  people 
who  remain  on  the  farxns  are  generally  satisfactory  to  employers.  In  the  sections 
where  white  labor  predominates  there  is  a  lazge  German  element,  industrious  and 
thrifty,  willing  to  do  any  necessary  work  to  advance  their  financial  and  social  con- 
dition. In  these  sections  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the 
farmer  himself  and  his  children,  and  any  supplementary  labor  is  performed  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  social  class. 

Ingrain-growing  sections,  labor  is  usually  emploved  by  the  month,  while  in  tobacco- 
growmg  i^ons  day  labor  predominates.  The  laborer  is  usually  boarded,  but  the 
tendency  is  toward  paying  wages  without  board. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hayden,  Mar>iand  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
living  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  says  that  labor  is 
more  efficient  than  formerly;  that  it  is  scarce  in  this  r^ion,  owing  to  demand  for 
labor  in  lumbering  and  mining,  and  prices  are  high  ($1.50  per  day)  for  cash  labor- 
ers. He  reports  a  tendency  to  shorter  hours  of  labor,  ana  says  that  payment  is 
usually  made  in  cash,  the  share  system  being  unknown. 

3.  The  Southern  States. 

The  productive  labor  of  this  section  has  three  elements,  small  farmers,  white  labor- 
ers, and  colored  laborers.  The  first,  and  a  very  important  constituent,  is  the  small 
farmer  in  Viiginia,  the  more  elevated  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  moun- 
tains of  north  Geoigia,  and  the  pine  lands  of  the  southern  counties,  the  hill  lands 
of  northam  Alabama,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  scattered  throughout  the  cotton  belt, 
wherever  level  plains  or  alluvial  soil,  suited  to  extenaiye  culture  of  cotton,  are  not 
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found.  Some  of  these  fanners  ma^  employ  a  little  labor,  but  most  of  them  produce 
what  is  required  for  subsistence,  with  a  few  bales  of  cotton  for  the  purchase  of  cloth- 
ing and  food  products  not  obtained  frojn  the  homestead  acres.  This  is  not  techni- 
cally the  '^ farm  labor'*  with  which  we  are  dealing,  but  it  represents  a  class  of  the 
I  population  which  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  white  labor  emplo^^ed  in  the  South 
/and  working  for  wages  or  ''on  shares.  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  independence  of 
this  class  that  colored  laborers,  in  a  proportion  so  very  large  heretofore  and  now, 
elect  to  become,  in  a  small  way,  tenant  farmers,  or,  if  absolutely  without  capital, 
contract  for  the  cultivation  of  small  areas  on  shares,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  mde- 
pendent  farming.  The  white  farm  labor  class  is  a  small  one  relatively  in  the  ttre&t 
.  cotton  districts,  and  the  positions  requiring  skill  and  intelligence  are  largely  filled 
from  it.  Where  responsibility  must  be  exercised,  in  the  larger  and  in  minor  details 
of  management,  many  of  the  more  capable  of  this  class  are  required.  In  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  sections  referred  to,  where  commercial  agriculture  gives  place  to 
provision  for  family  wants,  with  only  a  moderate  surplus  for  cash  markets,  the  labor 
hired  is  only  in  limited  amount,  but  it  is  in  very  large  proportion  white.  In  some 
dishlcts  that  surplus  product  is  mostly  cotton;  in  others  tobacco,  peanuts,  water- 
melons, peaches,  small  fruits,  or  vegetables. 

The  colored  race  almost  monopolizes  the  laige  cotton  plantations,  which  occupy 
really  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  the  so-called  cotton  States — a  tenth  part  of  Nortn 
Carolina  between  tidewater  and  the  hill  country,  a  similarly  situated  district  in  South 
Carolina,  a  belt  of  considerable  breadth  in  middle  Georgia,  the  famous  "Black  belt" 
of  Alabama,  the  alluvial  soils  of  Mississippi  (including  the  famous  Mississippi  bot- 
toms between  that  river  and  the  Yazoo),  similar  lan(&  in  northern  Louisiana,  and 
the  central  cotton  lands  of  Texas  and  the  bottom  lands  of  its  great  rivers.  These 
cotton  lands  are  flat  river  bottoms,  or  more  or  less  level  plains,  or  rolling  lands,  or 
rich  soils  not  too  rough  and  uneven  for  cultivation.  Only  small  areas  in  limited  dis- 
tricts east  of  Texas  were  originally  prairies.  Most  of  theselands  were  heavily  wooded, 
requiring  extensive  clearing.  The  great  plantations  are  mostly  broken  up,*  as  it  is 
difficult  to  employ  laborers,  at  wages  payable  in  cash,  few  accepting  contracts  for 
service  controlling  their  time  and  movements,  as  they  can  not  reconcile  anything  that 
recalls  the  ancient  regime  with  their  ideas  of  freedom.  They  prefer  renting,  the 
rent  almost  always  payable  in  cotton,  usually  a  prescribed  share  of  the  product;  but 
if  they  have  no  mule  equipment  or  implements  of  culture,  they  accept  a  certain 
share  of  the  cotton  produced,  in  lieu  of  wages. 

(The  reports  of  the  condition  of  colored  laborers  are  not  so  favorable  as  might  be 
desired.  Some  claim  improvement,  but  most  of  them  are  unfavorable,  declarinjg 
decrease  of  efficiency,  especially  in  the  younger  generation,  which  seems  to  be  ambi- 
tious of  city  life  and  occupations  easier  or  more  agreeable  than  those  of  agriculture. 
ViKGiNiA. — Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Virginia,  living  at  Vienna,  near  W^ashington,  says  that  laborers  are  mostly 
native;  that  employment  is  more  general  than  in  the  recent  period  of  business 
depression,  and  the  pa3nnents  are  usually  in  cash  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
'  Since  the  introduction  of  binders,  the  labor  of  han'esting  grain  is  greatly  reduced, 
fewer  men  are  needed,  a  large  part  of  the  labor  being  done  by  the  regular  larm  force. 
The  division  of  the  State  into  crop  belts,  quite  as  various  as  those  of  New  York, 
causes  widely  variant  conditions  of  labor.  General  farming  is  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  State  supplemented  by  some  specialty,  as -cotton  in  the  southeast,  tobacco  in 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  fruits  and  v^etables  in  the  tide-water  region,  peaches 
and  apples  in  some  parts  of  the  ShenandosSi  and  Virginia  valleys,  dairying  to  some 
extent  m  this  region,  while  stock  growing  and  grain  production  are  permanent  in 
some  of  the  western  mountain  and  valley  counties.  Of  colored  labor  Mr.  Sherman 
says: 

"It  is  generally  said  that  our  colored  labor  is  growing  more  worthless  and  drifting 
more  largely  to  the  cities.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  true,  but  in  my  vicinity  I  am 
sure  that  fewer  of  the  young  men  are  buying  land  than  15  years  ago,  and  being  free 
to  move  are  a  much  less  stable  element  in  the  community  than  were  their  fathers, 
and  I  should  think  the  number  of  colored  families  living  in  rented  houses  was  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  greater  than  15  or  20  years  ago." 

I  Mr.  F.  P.  Pope,  of  Southampton  County,  Va.,  in  the  southeast  section  where  cot- 
ton is  grown  in  a  few  counties,  represents  colored  labor  as  scarce,  hard  to  obtain,  dis- 
couraged by  the  low  wages  ($8  to  $12  per  month),  caused  by  the  low  price  of  cotton, 
and  mostly  undesirable,  though  the  better  classes  who  work  are  doing  fairly  well. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Norman  reports  from  Henry  County,  on  the  southern  border  in  the 
tobacco  re^on  southwest  of  Lynchburg,  and  presents  a  gloomy  picture.  He  says  the 
old  Vir^nia  negroes  are  nearly  extinct  as  a  class  of  trained  and  reliable  laborers; 
that  their  children  as  a  rule  are  a  shiftless,  thriftless  set,  with  no  ambition  to  better 
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their  condition;  that  they  will  walk  10  miles  to  a  meeting  or  cake  walk,  bnt  are  not  I 
anxiooB  to  work  and  want  only  a  pistol,  a  deck  of  cards,  or  a  banjo,  and  if  they  work  [^ 
will  spend  their  wages  for  things  of  no  earthly  value,  and  care  nothing  for  to-morrow. 
''If  he  ^ts  a  little  education,  he  sets  his  hat  on  the  side  of  his  head,  sticks  his  gun 
in  his  hmd  pocket,  and  starts  out  as  a  political  leader  or  a  preacher." 

He  explains  that  labor  was  demoralized  by  too  much  prosperity  when  tobacco  was 
very  high,  the  laborers  becoming  spendthrifts  and  gamblers,  frequenters  of  saloons, 
and  idlers.  At  the  same  time  fanners  quit  raising  nogs  and  other  provisions,  ana 
now  that  tobacco  is  low  are  in  distress  and  discontent. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Fowler,  of  Washington  County,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  remote  from 
markets,  where  erazmg  is  the  principal  rural  industry,  the  farmers  producing  hm- 
ited  quantities  of  the  products  required  for  home  consumption,  says  that  the  labor  is 
mixed  ( white  and  black) ,  equal  to  the  demand,  and  sa^£actory  as  to  efficiencv.  Much 
of  the  work  is  done  by  m,embers  of  the  farmers'  funiSes.  On  the  eastern  border  of 
the  countv  are  the  Matheson  alkali  works,  which  employ  nearly  a  thousand  hands, 
with  the  Wise  County  coal  mines  50  miles  away  to  the  northwest,  and  these  indus- 
tries absorb  the  surplus  labor  and  afford  a  market  for  surolus  products,  advancing 
the  thrift  of  labor,  of  which  there  is  no  longer  anv  complaint  of  nonemploymen^ 
and  of  course  the  price  of  labor  has  been  advanced.  This  county,  the  most  remote 
of  these  locaUties,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton counties  named. 

Mr.  George  L.  Ewart,  of  Bedford  County,  west  of  Lynchbui^,  reports  that  there  is 
a  sufficiency  of  help,  white  and  colored,  but  the  best  of  it  is  drawn  off  by  competing 
industries,  and  what  remains  is  very  inefficient,  the  white  being  as  bad  as  the  col- 
ored.    He  says: 

''I  had  made  the  best  selection  I  could  from  a  number  of  applicants,-  made  a  posi- 
tive baiigain,  and  yet  the  man  was  persuaded  to  break  it.  I  tried  again  with  the 
same  result,  gave  up  indi^gust,  and  am  hiring  2n^roesand  letting  the  whites  alone." 

Mr.  A  Rothgeb,  of  Page  County,  says  that  their  most  reliable  laborers  are  able  to 
become  land  owners;  that  the  less  energetic  are  ambitious  to  own  a  house  and  lot, 
which,  beins  accomplished,  sometimes  ^^ begets  a  feeling  of  independence  and  a  dis- 
position to  idleness.^'  He  thinks  that  the  fault  is  their  own  if  they  are  not  thrifty, 
and  recalls  working  at  50  cents  a  day  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  buying  a  bunch  of 
cotton  for  $4.  such  as  he  has  bought  since  for  90  cents.  Wages  are  now  $10  to  $14 
a  month,  witn  board,  and  much  more  in  harvest.  Sawmills  pay  about  the  same,  but 
suspend  in  har\^est  time,  using  their  enguies  for  the  thrashing,  and  fumishmg  thrash- 
ers  and  men  and  teams  to  draw  water.    Native  laborers  are  abundant. 

NoBTH  Carolina. — ^Prof.  F.  E.  Emery,  agriculturist  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Ralegh,  reports  that  the  labor  of  that  part  of  the  State  is  mostly* 
colored,  while  that  of  the  western  counties  is  mainly  white.  He  doubts  whetheri 
labor  is  improving  much,  as  the  young  people  are  generall^r  averse  to  work,  thoughl 
he  indicates  some  recent  signs  of  advance  in  more  attention  to  having  the  young) 
men  work.    Wages  of  common  laborers  are  $8  to  $10  per  month  and  bofi^.  I 

SotTTH  Carolina. — Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  occupying  the  chair  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture in  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  writes  as  follows:  j 

"Farm  labor  grows  less  efficient  as  the  trained  ex-slave  disappears  from  the  scene 
of  action  and  as  the  managers  familiar  with  n^ro  character  retire  from  the  farm.  In 
the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villa^  some  are  acquiring  homes,  and  either  rent  small 
tracts  of  land  or  depend  upon  jobs  by  the  day. 

"  In  the  country  no  appreciable  improvement  or  change  in  the  status  of  farm  labor 
has  taken  place  in  years.  In  the  whole  State  about  80  per  cent  of  strictiy  farm  labor 
is  done  by  colored  people. 

''Share  contracts  vary,  with  the  ability  of  the  laborer  to  furnish  more  than  his 
muscle,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  crop,  usually  the  share-cropper  doing  only 
such  work  as  is  necessary  to  'make  the  crop.'  The  land  owner's  snare  on  rolling 
lands  will  rarely  more  than  keep  up  repairs  in  land  and  betterments.  Contracts  for 
cash  wages  are  less  in  vogue  since  tne  ruinous  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

"There  is  some  increase  in  the  number  acquiring  homes,  but  this  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  towns.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  educated  negro 
to  leave  the  farm.    In  fact,  this  tendency  is  not  confined  to  the  colored  race.'' 

Gboroia. — The  director  of  the  Geoma  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  R.  J.  Redding, 
reports  on  the  status  of  farm  labor,  as  follows: 

^'The  common  labor  of  the  country  is  divided  about  equally  among  the  white  and 
negro  races.  In  middle  Georgia  and  a  considerable  portion  of  southwestern  Georgia 
the  laraer  proportion  field  lalx>r  is  performed  by  negroes.  In  southern  Georgia  and 
north  Georgia  the  reverse  is  the  case,  a  lai^  majority  of  the  laborers  being  white.  I 
can  not  say  that  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  is  increasing  or  diminishing.    It  has 
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'*  reached  about  a  stationary  x)oint.    I  do  not  think  the  laborer,  as  a  rule,  is  saving 
►•**'  anything  or  making  a  home.    Few  rise  to  the  top  or  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
and  secure  homes,  but  the  laige  majority  of  the  laborers  are  in  the  same  condition 
that  they  have  beien  for  years  past — that  is,  they  live  *from  hand  to  mouth'  and  are 
content  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  a  few  dollars  to  spend  for  Christmas,  and  are 
willing  to  start  out  on  a  new  year,  and  do  so  cheerfully,  without  having  laid  up  a 
single  dollars'  worth  of  anything. 
I      *^I  can  not  say  that  there  is  any  material  change  going  on  in  the  system  of  paying 
I  for  labor;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  see  any  special  tendency  to  pay  cash  wages." 

Professor  Redding  r^ards  the  future  of  a^cultural  labor  m  his  State  as  very 
unpromising,  and  believes  that  under  theexistmg  industrial  system  the  lowest  class  of 
lalx)r,  the  unintelligent  field  hand,  will  never  receive  anjrthing  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Occasionally  a  man,  by  persistent  industry  and  economy,  saves  something 
and  secures  a  home,  but  the  man  of  labor,  with  wife  and  children  to  support,  is  able 
to  procure  only  enough  to  supply  the  absolute  necessities  of  life. 

Ex-Governor  W.  J.  Northen,  manager  of  the  Georgia  immigration  and  investment 
bureau^  writes: 

"Farm  labor  in  some  sections  of  the  State  has  grown  scarce.  This  is  especially 
true  in  eastern  middle  Georgia.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  State  there  is  an  abun- 
dance for  all  necessary  purposes. 

**In  many  parts  of  the  State  there  has  been  change  favoring  the  wases  system. 
The  large  preference  is,  however,  for  renting  or  share  of  the  crop.  The  latter  gives 
more  time  that  the  laborer  can  control  as  his  own,  and  this  condition  the  negro  much 
prefers.  The  usual  method  is  for  the  landlord  to  furnish  the  land  and  the  laborer 
the  service,  and  divide  equally.  A  l-horse  farm  consists,  generally,  of  40  acres. 
The  laborer  pays  rent  for  the  mule  and  about  two  bales  of  cotton  for  the  use  of  the 
land. 

"The  character  of  the  labor  is  about  as  it  has  been  for  several  years  past.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  tell  the  future  of  the  labor  of  the  South.  There  is  so  little  stability 
in  the  diaracter  of  the  negro  that  there  is  not  much  calculating  as  to  what  he  will  do 
under  any  given  set  of  conditions.  If  the  South  continues  to  plant  cotton,  the  negro 
will  remain  the  same  for  years  to  come.  If  there  should  be  changes  in  fanning  there 
will  come  great  revolution  in  the  labor  question." 

Florida. — Hon.  L.  B.  Wombwell,  commissioner  of  apiculture,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  farm  labor  throughout  all  sections  of  Florida  is  doing  well.  There  is  an 
abundajice  of  work  for  idl  who  wish  it,  at  good  wa^,  which  they  get,  when  due,  in 
cash  or  its  ecjuivalent,  aa  they  elect,  in  some  article  of  trade.  lAbor  is  plentiful, 
though  there  is/no  surplus  of  account  Those  who  are  idle  are  so  because  they  prefer 
it.  In  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  where  the  Arming  is  carried 
on  on  a  large  «cale,  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  is  composed  of  negroes,  while  the 
whites,  owners  of  small  farms,  employ  mixed  labor,  domg  much  of  it  themselves. 
jCk)mplaint8  among  the  laboring  classes  are  few,  if  anv,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  aa 
^^ant  ever  hearcT  oi\  all  are  satisfied.  The  quality  of  labor  is  fair  and  generally  effi- 
cient. In  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  in  the  fruit  and  truck 
growing  sections,  the  labor  is  mixed  to  some  extent,  the  whites  predominating  more 
and  more  as  you  go  souUi.  In  other  respects  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  in  the 
sections  first  named. 

"In  the  first-named  sections  of  the  State,  the  methods  of  payment  vary  according 
to  the  conditions,  or  needs,  of  the  contracting  parties.  In  some  cases  all  cash  is  paid; 
in  others  part  cash  and  part  of  the  crop,  which  is  divided  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  another  method,  which  will  prooably  include  one-half  of  the  whole,  and  is 
popular  with  both  parties,  is  the  routine  of  small  tracts  (say  40,  80,  or  more  acres) 
to  the  laboring  people  for  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  the  crop,  this  to  1x5  paid  when 
the  crop  is  harvested.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  sections  cash,  with  board,  is  the 
customary  method  of  payment.  In  fact,  in  all  sections  where  cash  is  the  entire 
remimeration  board  is  included.  This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  hands  employed 
in  mills  and  other  manufacturing  industries.  Taking  into  consideration  all  condi- 
tions, the  average  laborer  and  his  employer  are  working  harmoniously,  and  both  are 
prospering." 

Alabama. — Prof.  J.  F.  Duggar,  agriculturist  of  the  experiment  station  of  Alabama, 
thinks  that  two-thirds  of  the  farm  labor  of  Alabama  is  colored,  and  holds  that  effi- 
ciency is  rapidly  and  unmistakably  diminishing.  About  one-fifth  work  for  waees  in 
cash,  according  to  his  estimate,  and  not  half  as  many  as  formerly  work  under  oirec- 
tion  of  the  farmer  on  the  share  system.  They  prefer  to  rent  land  and  control  their 
own  movements.  In  sharing,  it  is  usual  for  the  laborer  to  receive  one-third  of  the 
cotton,  or  one-fourth  of  the  com,  for  labor  done.    If  he  feeds  himself,  he  gets  half 
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the  crop,  butpays  for  half  the  fertilizer,  when  any  is  used.    Of  the  thrift  of  the  col- 
ored laborer  Frof  essor  Duggar  says : 

''  It  ifl  very  rare  for  laborers  on  the  farm,  either  for  wages  or  on  the  share  system, 
to  save  any  considerable  amount  of  earnings.  If  he  does  so,  it  is  invested  in  a  mule 
and  other  equipment  necessary  for  renting  land.  After  a  good  crop  year,  a  share 
hand  may  have  sufficient  savings  to  begin  renting.  A  renter  may  have  a  small  sur- 
plus with  which  to  make  a  first  payment  on  a  land  purchase.'' 

Tennrbbeb. — Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabnev,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  furnishes  the 
following  statement: 

'*  All  kinds  of  agricultural  laborers  are  becoming  scarcer  each  vear  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  cities  and  along  railroad  lines.  The  tendency  is  for  laborers  to  move  about 
more  and  more.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cotton  and  trucking  districts  of  west 
Tennessee.  This  is  very  bad  both  for  laborers  and  employers.  Our  young  negro 
men  are  becoming  tramps,  and  moving  about  over  the  countrv  in  gangs  to  get  the 
most  remunerative  work.  Colored  labor  still  forms  the  bulk  of  nirm lalD^r  in  middle 
and  west  Tennessee.  There  is  less  of  it  in  east  Tennessee.  More  small  farms  in 
eastern  Tennessee  are  cultivated  bv  their  owners.  I  think  there  is  a  slight  increase 
in  the  number  of  contracts  made  for  cash  wages  by  the  month,  but  this  is  b^aiuse 
labor  is  moving  so  much.  The  older  men,  with  families,  who  live  at  one  place,  still 
crop  on  shares.  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  Tennessee  is  I 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more  so.  Around  towns  it  I 
is  very  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  labor  at  alL''  * 

Mr.  T.  H.  Beeves,  statistical  f^pnt  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Tennessee, 
claims  that  there  nas  been  an  mcrease  in  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor  each  decade  V 
since  the  war.  He  notes  that  cash-payment  wages  is  becoming  more  general,  but 
that  renting  lands  for  part  of  the  crop  is  still  in  voffue.  Ordinarily  the  owner  receives 
one-third  of  the  crop  as  rent,  but  the  proportion  depends  somewhat  on  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  On  the  better  grades  of  land,  the  owner  furnishes  land,  the  stock  to  work 
it,  and  the  seed,  for  one-half  the  produce.  For  bottom  lands,  new  erounds,  or  highly 
improved  lands,  the  owner  gets  either  one-half  or  a  stipulated  casn  rent. 

He  estimates  the  distribution  of  labor  by  races  in  east  Tennessee  at  85  per  cent 
white,  15  per  cent  colored;  doubtless  a  much  laiiger  proportion  of  colored  people  live 
here,  but  prefer  to  work  in  towns  or  cities.  He  states  that  he  does  not  know  of  an 
instance  of  a  colored  man  or  woman,  who  has  acquired  a  fair  education,  going  to  the 
country  to  live  in  any  capacitv. 

Mississippi. — Prof.  E.  K.  Llovd,  of  the  Mississippi  experiment  station,  writes: 

''  There  is  only  one  section  of  this  State  where  the  custom  is  to  employ  farm  labor 
for  cash  wages  to  grow  cotton,  and  that  is  in  the  delta,  where  the  farms  are  laige  and 
little  except  cotton  is  grown,  and  each  plantation  has  a  manager  or  overseer.  The 
delta  land  produces  a  bale  per  acre  and  often  more,  and  the  cotton  grown  there  has 
a  better  staple  and  will  bring  at  least  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  cotton  grown  on 
upland.  On  the  hill  farms  it  is  not  the  custom  to  pay  cash  wages.  The  ftmner  fur- 
nishes land,  implements,  and  teams,  and  the  tenant  furnishes  the  labor  and  takes  part 
of  the  crop  prcMiuced  for  his  wages.  We  call  this  the  'share'  system,  and  nearly  all 
the  formers  in  this  section  farm  on  the  share  system  where  cotton  is  grown.  Cotton 
at  4  or  5  cents  on  hill  farms  prohibits  cash  wages  in  its  production.  When  cotton 
brought  8  and  10  cents,  farmers  could  then  pay  cash  wages  and  make  a  profit  out  of 
cotton.  Our  farm  labor  last  year  was  $7.50  to  $8  per  month  and  rations — 1  barrel 
of  meal  and  16  pounds  of  meat  per  hand  per  month.  Where  no  rations  are  furnished, 
the  rate  of  wages  runs  from  |10  to  $12  per  month.  The  low  price  of  cotton  certainly 
was  very  discouraging  to  both  grower  and  laborer.  The  smau  '  upland '  farmers  gen- 
erally employ  1  or  2  wage  hands  to  do  the  plowing,  and  give  them  (if  good,  stout  men) 
$8  and  rations  per  month,  and  the  hoeing  and  gathering  of  the  crop  is  done  entirely 
b]^  day  hands.  The  average  wages  per  day  for  hoeing  is  40  cents  and  feed,  or  60  cents 
without  feed,  and  all  the  gathering  is  done  by  the  100  pounds.  Average  price  for 
picking  cotton  is  40  cents  per  hundred.  Our  labor  is  all  colored,  and  is  growing 
more  worthless  and  harder  to  manage  each  year." 

Arkansas. — Hon.  Frank  Hill,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Arkansas,  writes 
that  of  the  lands  rented  to  white  farmers  about  half  are  for  cash,  while  the  n^^ 
laborers  rent  for  a  share  of  the  crops.  He  considers  colored  labor  less  valuable  than 
formerly  and  becoming  scarce.  More  farm  implements  are  used,  and  cotton  is  pro- 
duced with  fewer  hancb  and  less  cost 

Louisiana. — Dr.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  director  of  the  experiment  station  in  Louisiana, 
gives  the  following  explicit  account  of  the  varied  and  somewhat  peculiar  labor  dis- 
tribution of  that  State: 
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''  The  status  of  agricultural  labor  is  somewhat  different  in  the  cane  fields  of  south- 
ern Louisiana,  the  rice  fields  of  southwest  Louisiana,  and  the  cotton  fields  of  north- 
em  Louisiana.  In  the  cane  region  of  southern  Louisiana,  the  laborer  lives  in  houses 
upon  the  plantations,  and  is  employed  exclusively  by  the  day,  wages  varying  from 
65  cents  to  |1  a  dav.  These  houses  or  cabins  are  furnished  free,  with  the  cabin 
firewood  and  a  small  garden.  The  laborers  are  worked  in  gangs,  superintended  by 
an  overseer  or  manager.  In  this  section  of  the  State  itmay  oe  perhaps  asserted  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  laborers  are  white  (chiefly  Italians},  ana  the  remainder 
negroes.  Of  course  this  labor  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  fields  and  is 
engaged  in  heavy  work — ^plowing,  hoeing,  cutting  cane,  loading,  etc.  When  we  get 
into  the  sugarhouse,  expert  labor  of  a  more  intelligent  character  is  required  and 
utilized. 

"  In  southwest  Louisiana,  where  rice  is  lareely  grown,  the  labor  is  divided  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks.  Many  small  white  planters  do  their  own  field  work, 
while  the  more  extensive  ones  hire  both  white  and  negro  labor.  The  number 
employed  in  the  rice  industry  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  sugar  districts,  the  su^ar 
interest  requiring  perhaps  a  larger  numl^r  of  laborers  per  acre  than  any  other 
planting  industry. 

''In  northern  Louisiana  we  find  two  entirely  distinct  systems  of  planting  and 
farming;  one  is  the  large  cotton  planter,  situated  in  the  Mississippi  and  other  valleys 
of  the  State,  with  large  plantations,  cultivated  by  either  what  we  call  '  croppers'  or 
'  renters'  and  in  a  few  instances  with  hired  labor.  The  consideration  paid  laborers 
there  is  as  follows:  For  croppers,  where  the  planter  furnishes  the  land  and  team,  one- 
half  of  the  crop;  For  renters,  usually  a  stipulated  amount,  either  in  money  or  by  a 
certain  part  of  the  crop.  This  style  of  iarming  prevails  to  a  very  lai^e  extent 
throughout  the  alluvial  portion  of  northern  Louisiana.  There  are  a  few  planters 
cultivating  their  own  crops  with  hired  labor. 

''In  the  'hiir  section  we  find  a  majority  of  the  small  farmers  doing  most  of  their 
own  work,  hiring  occasionally  both  white  and  colored  labor  to  assist  them.  Occa- 
sionally we  find,  besides  the  crop  cultivated  by  the  owner  of  the  place,  a  few  tenants 
who  rent  or  crop  after  the  manner  described  in  the  alluvial  districts. 

"Outside  the  sugar  districts  it  is  difi^cult  to  get  at  the  price  paid  for  labor  per  day, 
as  nearly  everybody  works  upon  one  of  the  two  systems  above  given,  and  therefore 
the  receipts  for  his  labor  are  variable,  depending  largely  upon  Uie  quantity  of  crop 
made  and  the  price  obtained  therefor. 

"In  the  eastern  and  one  or  two  other  local  areas  of  the  State  truck  growing  is 
laigely  practiced,  and  while  supervised,  and,  perhaps,  in  many  instances  directly 
managed  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  laige  number  of  the  laborers  are  employed  in 
the  gathering  and  marketing  of  the  crop.  Here,  too,  we  have  both  white  and  col- 
ored labor. 

"As  a  rule  the  laborer  of  this  country  is  not  improving;  he  is,  perhaps,  more 
uncertain,  more  unreliable,  harder  to  find,  as  the  years  go  by.  Especially  is  .this 
true  of  the  negro,  who  is  being  gradually  displaced  by  immigrants  from  Italy  and 
other  countries.  I  should  say  uiat  to-day  the  negroes  probably  constitute  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  the  actual  laborers  oi  the  State.  The  remainder  is  white.  But 
there  is  a  lai^  number  of  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  who  own  the 
land  and  are  comfortably  and  nicely  fixed,  who  perform  a  laige  percentage  of  their 
labor. 

"The  tendency  of  our  colored  laborers  is  toward  the  cities,  railroads,  sawmills, 
etc.  This  is  probably  due  to  two  facts — first,  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  our 
chief  staples,  which  has  discouraged  to  a  large  extent  the  growing  of  crops  upon  the 
share,  or  cjopping  and  renting  system;  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  young  colored 
laborer  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  'see  the  world'  and  to  mix  and  mmgle  with  the 
strife  and  excitement  of  city  life.  The  prospect  for  the  future  is  rather  gloomy. 
The  question  is  exceedingly  serious,  and  will  require  the  wisdom  and  patience  of 
our  best  statesmen  to  bring  out  of  it  a  satisfactory  solution." 

The  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Louisiana,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  of  Lake  Charles,  says  that  in  that  part  of  the  State  the  white  farm  laborers 
rarely  remain  such  long,  becoming  share  farmers  or  the  proprietors  of  land,  paying 
on  the  installment  plan.  They  are  frequently  sons  of  neighboring  planters.  Many 
are  from  the  Northwestern  States,  and  are  reliable  hands.  There  is  a  scarcity  in  the 
supply,  owing  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  lumbering  and  manufacturing.  He  says 
that  colored  laborers  are  inferior  to  whites  in  eflBciency,  requiring  so  much  super- 
vision, though  in  character  superior  to  the  town  laborer  of  the  same  class.  He  reports 
some  increase  of  thrift  among  colored  laborers — ^more  of  a  tendency  to  acquire  homes — 
and  thinks  that,  if  aided  and  encouraged  by  intelligent  white  men,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  colored  rural  population  would  own  farms,  adding:  "I  have  tested  this  by 
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actual  experiment,  and  find  quite  a  proportion  of  the  colored  people  will  buy  small 
timns  if  they  have  the  chance,  and  become  thereby  much  better  citizens.'' 

TszAS. — ^The  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Texas,  Hon.  Jefferson  Johnson,  says^ 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  fann  laborers  of  the  State,  that  '*  they  have  eiven  up 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  make  anything  more  tlum  a  living  out  of  their  laoor,  and 
have  therefore  accepted  the  situation,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfied  to  remain 
as  they  are,  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.'  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State  the  colored  labor  is  laigel^  in  excess  of  the  white,  while  in  the  central  and 
ncHlhem  parte  of  the  State  whites  laigely  predominate."  Mr.  Johnson  does  not 
think  colored  labor  is  improving,  either  in  morals  or  efficiency,  but  apparently  dete- 
riorating in  both. 

Mr.  li.  H.  Green,  the  State  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Halletoville,  Tex.,  reporte  that  while  the  population  of  that  county  is  only  about  15 
per  cent  colored,  the  nired  farm  laborers  are  about  60  per  cent  colored,  and  that  they 
are  not  as  efficient  as  the  white  laborers,  unless  the  foreman  is  with  them.    He  says: 

''The  white  renter  usually  p&ys  money  rent,  but  with  the  colored  renter  the  share 
contract  is  in  vogue.  Where  he  is  able  to  furnish  his  own  team  and  tools,  hepays 
the  landowner  one-third  of  the  com  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  he  mi^es.  Where 
the  landowner  furnishes  everything,  they  divide  equfdly.  As  a  rule,  the  colored 
people  seem  to  be  trying  to  save  nothing,  but  spend  all  they  can  set  and,  in  many 
instances  (where  they  can  get  credit) ,  go  into  debt.  One  farmer  and  stock  raiser  told 
me  to-day  that  most  of  the  colored  men  in  the  county  who  owned  farms  were  so 
badly  in  debt  that  if  their  homes  were  sold  the^  would  not  more  than  pay  them  oat 
There  is  no  marked  tendency  to  chanse  conditions  in  this  county." 

Prof.  B.  C.  Pittuck,  agriculturist  of  tne  Texas  Experiment  Station,  savs  the  demand 
for  intellijgent  farm  laborers  is  increasing;  from  the  increase  of  divendned  and  inten- 
sive farming  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  skilled  labor,  which  constantly  exceeds 
the  supply.  He  savs  that  two-thirds  of  the  laborers  are  negroes  and  Mexicans;  that 
many  are  employed  at  cash  wages  throughout  the  year,  though  the  share  system  is 
extensively  followed,  the  landlord  usually  receiving  one-third  of  the  crop. 

4.  Thb  Central  West. 

In  the  northern  belt  of  this  great  central  district,  between  the  C^reat  Lakes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  laborers  are  in  part  native  Americans,  ambitious  toacquire  home- 
steads, and  laigely  foreigners  of  the  oetter  class  from  northern  Europe,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  and  Danes,  who  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  frugal,  soon  establishing 
tiiemselvee  in  homes  of  their  own.  In  the  Ohio  Vallev,  a  region  with  no  waste  land, 
and  very  little  surface  area  unoccupied  by  farms,  settled  by  the  citizens  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  StBktes  and  by  the  more  progressive  of  immigrants  from  European  countries,  farm 
laborers  are  mostly  allied  by  kindred  or  association  with  the  resident  population, 
constituting  a  body  of  farm  laborers  unequalled,  in  intelligence  and  adaptability  to 
environment  and  to  changing  agricultural  conditions,  in  any  foreign  country.  A 
lower  class  of  laborers,  for  the  simpler  and  least  skillful  kinds  of  service,  are  for-  ^ 
eignera  and  transiente  from  the  cities.  The  floating  population  seeks  particularly 
the  grain-nrowing  sections,  and  predominates  in  the  harvest  seasons  of  the  northwest 
and  central  belt  beyond  the  Mississippi.  That  fertile  and  thrifty  stock-raising  and 
grain-growing  country,  comprised  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  is  rail  of 
the  latest  improvements  of  a^cultural  machinery,  and  farm  operations  are  so  facili- 
tated and  the  cost  of  prodaction  cheapened  that  the  farmers  do  their  own  work  with 
fewer  hands  and  are  able  to  pa^  for  the  best. 

This  reliable  help  for  the  main  operations  of  the  farm,  able  to  manage  machinery 
and  care  for  form  animals  is,  therefore,  better  than  formerly,  while  a  lower  grade  of 
service,  in  simpler  and  cruaer  operations,  can  be  and  is  undertaken  by  persons  of 
less  skill,  reliability,  and  permanence  of  employment.  The  advance  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  cultivation,  led  by  trained  experte  in  various  lines  of  rural  industry, 
has  its  influence  in  elevating  the  average  efficiency,  so  that  it  must  be  admitted,  on 
the  whole,  that  labor  tends  to  a  higher  rate  of  efficiency  than  30  years  a^. 

Wmt  ViKGiNiA. — Prof.  J.  H.  Stewart,  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  West 
Virginia,  states  relative  to  amcnlture  and  ito  conditions: 

"Upon  a  majority  of  the  farms  in  West  Virginia  the  labor  is  done  by  the  owners 
or  their  sons,  the  farms  being  usually  small  in  area.  In  sections  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, permanent  labor  is  necessary,  and  is  employed  at  a  rate  of  wa^  ranging  from 
50  cente  to  $1.25  a  day.  Where  the  maximum  wage  is  paid,  it  is  without  board  or 
lodging.  As  a  rule  the  laborers  are  Americans,  principally  West  Virginians,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  who  can  be  termed  'professional '  farm  Laborers.  I 
mean  by  that  there  are  few  who  spend  their  lives  as  wage-earners  upon  the  farms. 
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Mach  of  the  hired  farm  labor  is  performed  by  persons  who  spend  a  portion  of  the 
year  at  work  in  mines,  timbering,  railroading,  work  in  factories  and  on  steamboats, 
giving  their  attention  in  slack  times  of  the  year  in  such  emplojrment,  to  engagements 
upon  the  farm.  In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  the  larger  part  of  the  laborers 
were  negroes,  who,  however,  represent  a  small  percentage  of  that  class  of  laborers  in 
this  State  at  the  present  time.  An  abundant  supply  of  laborers  can  be  had  as  a  rule; 
recently,  however,  the  great  stimulus  to  manufacturing,  mining,  railroading,  and  oil 
production  in  West  Virginia  has  called  away  laborers  from  the  farm  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  been  somewhat  of  a  serious  problem  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
to  get  enough  labor  to  perform  the  actually  necessarv  work. 

**The  tendency  in  this  State  is  to  the  division  of  farms  into  small  holdings,  thus 
reducing,  as  a  consequence,  the  proportionate  demand  for  farm  laborers  as  such. 
The  remuneration  has  changed  but  httle  during  the  last  few  years,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  land  allotments  and  small  perquisites  to  farm  laborers  who  reside  upon 
the  farms,  in  comparison  with  that  class  of  laborers  in  other  engagements,  there  is 
but  small  difference  in  the  rate  of  wage. 

**In  many  counties  the  regular  farm  emplo}rees  reside  upon  the  lands  of  the  owner 
and  receive  land  and  other  conveniences  which  go  as  part  remuneration  for  their 
services,  in  addition  to  a  stated  wage. 

**  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  farm  laborers  are  improving  in  their  efficiency,  due 
to  the  fact,  larg^eiy)  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^'^  ^^^  permanently  emploved  in  that  capacity,  much 
of  the  labor  being  done  by  those  persons  who  give  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to 
work  in  the  mines,  factories,  etc.  The  improvement  in  the  construction  of  better 
homes,  the  neatness  in  methods  of  farming,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  adapt- 
ability of  lands  to  special  lines  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  principles  wnich  underlie 
successful  husbandry  is  very  noticeable  in  this  State.  Also  a  marked  tendency  to 
specialization  in  agricultural  pursuits,  such  as  the  growing  of  large  or  small  fruits, 
trucking,  poultry  raising,  etc.'^ 

Hon.  W.  Atkinson,  F?esident  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  West  Virginia, 
reports  that  agricultural  labor  is  scarce  all  over  the  State,  owing  to  the  building  of 
railroads,  laying  of  pike  lines,  and  the  great  activity  of  all  kinds  of  business  in  cities. 
He  says  that  die  reliable  men  work  lor  ^od  wages  a  few  years  and  then  eo  into 
business  for  themselves,  leaving  a  less  desirable  set  of  farm  bands.  He  finds  that 
form  machinery  greatly  reduces  requirement  of  farm  labor,  enabling  the  farmer  to 
do  most  of  his  work  with  horsepower.    He  says: 

''The  firmer  must  be  a  merchant  these  days,  and  a  good  horseman,  and  can  then 
do  lots  of  work  himself.  Another  relief  the  farmer  has  \a — the  young  ladies  of  the 
farm  drive  the  binder,  the  mowing  machine,  and  horse  fork — so  you  see  the  thrifty 
farmer  is  forging  ahead  if  labor  is  scarce.  The  beauty  of  it  is,  the  &rmer  who  owns 
his  land  is  the  most  independent  man  on  the  globe.'' 

Ohio. — Prof.  Charles  E.  Thome,  director  of  the  State  experiment  station  at 
Wooster,  states  that  for  2  years  farm  laborers  have  been  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get,  and  more  complaints  of  inefficiency  are  heard,  especially  near  the  larger 
towns.  He  does  not  see  any  marked  difference  in  rate  of  wages,  but  thinks  that  the 
contracts  of  this  year  will  show  an  advance.  This  scarcity  appears  to  show  that 
many  laborers  prefer  town  employment. 

Mr.  Thome  kindly  obtained  statements  from  his  farmers'  institute  workers  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  the  gist  of  which  is  presented  herewith. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  miterville.  says  that  laborers  are  abundant  except  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities.  He  thinks  tnat  men  of  moderate  ability  enjoy  as  much 
comfort  and  endure  as  few  hardships  on  the  farm  as  in  the  city.  He  believes  that 
it  would  be  better  to  build  tenant  houses  and  hire  by  the  year. 

Mr.  John  Begg,  of  Columbus,  says  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  efficiency  all  that 
could  be  expect^  of  unskilled  laborers;  the  compensation  good,  farm  hands  being 
better  paid  than  town  laborers,  and  saving  more  money. 

Mr.  Jolm  Shawver,  of  Bellefontaine,  says  that  single  men  get  $13  to  $18  and  board, 
according  to  ability,  and  many  are  indolent,  and  adds: 

**I  pay  $20  per  month  for  5  months  and  $26  per  month  the  balance  of  the  year. 
We  furnish  a  comfortable  house  of  4  rooms,  good  garden,  tmck  patch,  some  fruit 
if  any  can  be  spared,  privilege  of  keeping  cow  (we  furnish  the  cow  also,  at  present), 
2  hogs,  25  hens,  fuel,  team  and  wagon  to  do  hauling,  and  horse  and  buegy  for  occa- 
sional use.  The  man  I  have  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  did  farm  wortT till  he  wa£ 
about  28  years  old,  and  had  saved  $1,200.  He  then  went  to  the  city,  married  a  city 
woman,  lived  up  what  he  made  ana  also  what  he  had  previously  saved,  and  then 
decided  to  go  back  on  a  farm  again.  They  had  little  furniture,  poor  clothing,  and 
not  a  dollar  when  they  moved  on  my  place,  but  are  now  picklDg  up  a  little,  piece  by 
piece." 
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Mr.  O.  E.  Bradfute,  of  Cedarville,  reports  labor  scarce  at  harvest  seasons,  and  the 
transient  laborers  are  not  of  the  highest  quality.  In  his  vicinity  men  from  towns 
say  that  they  can  save  more  at  90  cents  per  dav  in  the  country  than  at  $1.25  in  the 
town.  Mr.  Bradfute  pays  on  his  stock  farm  $1  per  day  and  furnishes  firewood  and 
house,  but  gets  $1  per  week  rent.    This  is  about  the  highest  rate  paid  in  the  county. 

Mr.  George  E.  Lawrence,  of  Marion,  considers  the  labor  supply  ample,  the  quality 
efl&dent,  and  that  the  remuneration,  in  view  of  its  purchasing  power,  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  unskilled  labor.  j 

Mr.  Alva  Agee,  of  Cheshire,  says  that  efficient  farm  labor  is  not  abundant  in  his  1 
vicinity,  and  complains  that  manufacturers  can  pay  higher  wages  and  so  get  the  more 
efficient. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lehmann,  of  Savannah,  a  breeder  of  National  Dickinson  Delaine  Merinoes, 
aavs  that  laborers  are  scarcer  than  ever  before  known,  that  wa^  have  advanced 
fully  20  per  cent  in  2  years,  and  that  farm  labor  is  the  best  paid  of  all  unskilled 
classes  of  labor.  City  competition  has  drawn  heavily  on  the  country  supply;  hands 
for  8  or  9  months  are  given  $17  to  $20  and  board,  washing,  and  in  most  cases  a  horse 
keep  besides. 

Mr.  Charles  Mclntyre,  of  Chandlersville,  reports  that  skilled  farm  laborers  can 
not  be  had  at  any  price,  and  unskilled  are  scarce  and  high  priced.  Many  farmers 
hire  by  the  year,  and  pajr  $12  to  $20  per  month  and  furnish  house,  garden,  cow 
pasture,  wood,  and  the  privilege  of  keeping  poultr^^.  As  to  relative  cost  of  living, 
he  says:  '*  We  have  in  our  village  laborers  who  tried  it  in  Zanesville  and  got  $1,50 
per  day  who  say  they  can  do  t)etter  here  working  at  $lper  day." 

Mr.  George  E.  Scott,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  says  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  efficient  help; 
that  compensation  is  lower  than  for  other  unskilled  labor,  but  as  much  as  prices 
of  products  will  warrant.  He  says  he  pays  $175  per  year,  but  would  be  willing  to 
pay  $300  for  one  who  "finds  himself." 

Mr.  J.  Al  Dobie,  of  Gutman,  Auglaize  County,  says  that  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  labor  is  rather  scarce  at  $1  and  board.  In  winter  it  is  fairly  abun- 
dant at  75  cents  per  day.  Laborers  employed  from  6  to  9  months  receive  $14  to  $20 
per  month  and  board,  and  they  are  quite  efficient. 

Indiana. — Mr.  W.  W.  Stevens,  of  Salem,  Ind.,  reports  that  the  outlook  for  the 
farm  laborer  in  his  section  of  the  State  for  4  or  5  years  has  not  been  very  favorable; 
that  farmers  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  limit  the  amount  of  labor  employed, 
and  often  to  forego  outside  aid  in  the  winter  months  as  far  as  possible,  as  farms  are 
not  as  extensive  as  in  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  State,  their  owners 
depending  largely  upon  the  labor  resources  of  members  of  their  families.  In  fact, 
he  says  the  supply  of  labor  here  has  been  in  excees  of  the  demand,  and  that  unmar- 
ried men  have  therefore  sought  employment  and  better  wages  elsewhere;  that  a 
tendency  exists  to  employ  married  men  who  board  themselves;  that  a  majority  of 
fiann  laborers  expect  to  work  no  longer  than  till  they  can  find  better  places  in  quar- 
ries, mines,  and  lactones,  a  condition  not  conducive  to  efficiency,  while  a  class  exists 
that  does  not  possess  the  ambition  to  be  efficient  in  anything.  There  are  few  col- 
ored or  foreign  laborers.    Wages  are  now  increasing. 

Prof.    W.  C.  Latta,  agriculturist  of  Purdue  University  and  superintendent  of 
farmers'  institutes  in  Indiana,  states  that  there  is  often  a  lack  of  farm  laborers,  and 
this  not  infrequently  happens  when  there  are  plenty  of  men  wanting  employment 
in  the  towns.    He  thinks  the  condition  of  the  farm  laborer  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  unskilled  laborer  in  other  fields,  with  perhaps  this  exception,  that  hei 
has  no  longer  hours  without  a  definite  time  for  be^nning  and  quitting  work;  and! 
that,  considering  the  cost  of  living,  the  remuneration  of  the  farm  laborer  is  better! 
than  that  of  many  other  unskilled  laborers.  ' 

MicRiOAN. — Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  professor  of  c)iemistry  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  ♦ 
College,  says  that  farm  labor  is  in  greater  demand  and  its  condition  improved,  stimu-  | 
lated  by  new  industries,  sugar-b^t  ^rowin^,  fruit  canning,  increasea  attention  to 
dairying,  and  the  activity  of  other  industries.     Laborers  are  of  two  classes:  The 
sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  work  to  obtain  means  to  buy  a  farm  home 

i Germans  and  Scandivanians  being  in  the  same  category) ;  and  a  second  class,  mostly 
talians  and  Poles,  w^ho  prefer  the  cities  and  employment  as  street  laborers  and 
scavengen',  but  are  employed  to  some  extent  in  market  gardening,  seed  growing, 
and  casual  farm  operations. 

The  development  of  new  industries  to  diversify  production  and  bring  money  into 
the  State  is  rapidly  increasing  the  demand  for  labor  and  increasing  the  rate  of 
wa^,  especially  the  new  beet-sugar  industry,  the  growing  of  celery  on  former 
unsightly  and  useless  swamps,  and  the  production  of  cement  to  take  the  place  of 
Uiat  nroi^ht  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  York,  or  Louisville. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Morse,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Michigan, 
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reports  that  Michigan  farm  laborers  are  perhaps  60  per  cent  natives  and  40  per  cent 
foreign — Germans,  Scandinavians,  Canadians,  Irish,  and  others.  During  the  period 
of  depression  farmers  hired  less  help,  and  more  laborers  were  idle  than  before  or 
since.  Many  laborers  own  homes  or  are  striving  to  obtain  them,  while  many  others 
appear  to  be  satisfied  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  when  sickness,  or  other 
adversity  comes,  they  are  liable  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  to  allow  the  doctors 
or  tradesmen  to  wait  for  their  pay,  not  infrequently  exemplifying  the  adage,  '*  Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. "  He  bewails  the  tendency  to  go  to  town  to  live,  and 
says  that  no  farm  laborer  need  to  be  idle  in  Michigan. 

Illinois. — Prof.  Eugene  Davenpiort,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois  and 
director  of  the  experiment  station,  testified  before  the  subcommission  on  agriculture 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  August  12, 1899.  Comparing  the  present  time  with  20 
years  ago,  he  noted  a  tendency  to  employ  older  men,  thoush  most  of  the  labor  is 
still  performed  by  young  men.  The  laborer  is  now  employed  by  the  month,  a  house 
provided,  a  paten  of  land  furnished,  the  keep  of  a  cow,  or  similar  perquisites  or 
privileges  granted.  The  laborers  are  mostly  natives.  Many  of  the  immarried  men 
come  Srorn  Germany  or  Scandinavia.  Labor  is  more  complicated  on  account  of  the 
larger  use  of  machinery,  making  demand  for  greater  skill  for  a  part  of  the  work,  but 
for  some  of  it  less  manual  skill  is  required.  There  are  few  expert  binders  or  cradlers, 
as  they  are  not  now  needed.  On  the  question  whether  agricultural  machinery  has 
reduced  the  number  of  laborers,  he  said: 

**  That  there  is  as  much  call  lor  labor  on  the  land  as  there  ever  was,  and  that  the 
call  is  as  sharp  and  continuous — that  is,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  vastly  extended  agricultural  operations;  it  has  extended 
the  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  has  increi^ed  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  land  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  it  has  decr^u9ed  the  number  of  men  or  the  total 
employment  of  man  power  on  the  lands  of  the  coimtry.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
to  oe  taken  for  granted  that  if  a  machine  is  introduced  which  can  do  the  labor  of  10 
men  that  9  of  mem  will  be  crowded  out  of  employment  I  would  like  to  add  in 
that  connection  that  it  is  ofttimes  foi^gotten  that  the  amount  of  labor  that  may  be 
put  upon  an  acre  of  land  varies  between  very  great  limits.  It  may  be  very  slight,  in 
which  the  crop  produced  may  be  one  of  the  gross  crops,  yielding  very  light  revenue 
per  acre;  or  it  may  be  very  great,  yielding  such  a  crop  as  sugar  beets  or  some  of  the 
more  intensive  products.  1  think  the  introduction  of  machinenr  has  intensified  the 
labor  which  has  gone  upon  the  land— enabled  us  to  put  more  labor  on  our  land  per 
acre  than  we  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do." 

He  referred  to  the  tendency  in  the  past  to  go  to  the  city,  but  thought  within  a  few 
years  it  had  received  a  check.  He  gave  three  reasons  inducing  men  to  go  from  coim- 
try to  towns:  First,  a  love  of  excitement,  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  the  buzz 
of  machinery,  and  general  activity;  second,  the  labor  in  the  towns  is  so  oi^ganized 
and  gauged  that  it  is  comparatively  simple  and  easy,  while  on  the  farm  the  worker 
must  know  how  to  manage  horses,  care  for  machines,  and  exercise  his  judgment  of 
soils  and  their  cultivation,  being  left  often  to  his  own  resources;  third,  the  appar- 
ently higher  wages  in  town.  He  regarded  the  higher  wage  more  apparent  than  real, 
considering  the  inducements  to  spend  and  the  higher  cost  of  nearly  all  items  of 
expenditure,  and  believed  it  'decidedly  true  that  the  farm  laborer  has  abetter  oppoi> 
tunity  to  become  a  better  citizen  and  a  man  of  influence  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city." 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Call,  Mr.  John  M.  Stahl,  secretary  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress,  of  Quincy,  111.,  a  gentleman  of  wide  experience  and  large  oliserva- 
tion,  who  says  he  has  been  both  a  farm  laborer  and  city  laborer,  and  an  employer  of 
both  farm  and  city  labor,  gives  the  following  testimony: 

*'  Undoubtedly  the  farm  laborer's  financial  and  social  condition  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  city  laborer.  It  is  much  easier  for  the  farm  laborer  to  save  money  than  it  is 
for  the  city  laborer  to  do  so.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of 
farm  laborers  become  home  owners,  while  only  a  minority. of  the  city  laborers 
become  home  owners.  The  farm  laborer,  unless  below  the  average  in  intelligence 
and  morality,  is  admitted  to  very  nearly  or  auite  the  same  social  opportunities 
that  his  employer's  family  enjoy,  and  good  farm  society  is  intelligent  and  not 
inferior  to  good  city  society  in  all  that  is  of  real  worth.  The  city  laborer  has  not 
such  social  opportunities.  His  social  condition  and  the  factory  system,  leesenins 
individuality,  have  made  the  influence  of  the  average  city  workman  very  little  ana 
his  opportunities  for  usefulness  very  limited.  On  the  contrary,  the  avera^  farm 
laborer  is  a  distinct  personality  and  influence  in  his  neighborhood,  his  opinions  and 
his  doings  are  taken  account  of,  and  doors  of  usefulness  stand  open  to  him." 

Mr.  B.  W.  Snow,  of  Chicago,  agricultural  statistician,  formerly  assistant  statis- 
tician of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  the  following  statement 
concerning  farm  labor  in  Illinois  and  the  Northwest: 
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''In  many  respects  fann  labor  has  an  advantage  over  other  workers  of  a  corre- 
sponding class  in  other  industries.  In  farm  labor  there  is  none  of  the  bitter,  grind- 
ing poverty  and  struggle  for  bare  subsistence  upon  the  lowest  possible  plane  that  is 
found  among  ordinary  unskilled  labor  in  the  great  cities.  Durir^  the  hard  times 
between  1893  and  1897,  while  employment  at  any  wage  was  difficult  to  secure  in 
cities,  there  was  no  marked  change  in  either  the  number  of  farm  hands  employed  or 
in  the  wages  paid  them. 

"The  problem  of  help  at  critical  periods  in  crop  history  like  harvest  time,  when, 
for  a  few  daj^s  or  at  the  most  for  a  few  weeks,  there  must  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
labor  force,  is  laigely  solved  in  the  Northwest  by  the  employment  by  the  day  of  men 
who  drift  out  of  the  cities  and  ^dually  move  northward  as  the  harvest  season 
advances.  These  men  are  not  strictly  farm  laborers,  but  are  simply  unskilled  men 
seeking  for  temporary  engagements.  Their  condition  must  not  be  taken  as  typical 
at  ail  of  the  condition  of  r^ular  farm  labor.  To  some  extent  at  least  they  are  simply 
hoboes,  who  can  earn  enough  in  a  few  weeks  to  keep  them  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year  following. 

''Of  good,  intelligent  farm  help  there  is  never  a  surplus  anywhere  in  the  West  and 
at  no  time  would  such  a  man  have  to  look  for  employment.  About  the  only  change 
in  the  status  of  .such  labor  during  recent  years  is  the  increasing  necessity  for  the 
medium  class  of  laborers  remaining  as  laborers  for  wages  during  their  life.  A  few 
years  ago  when  land  was  cheap  men  would  work  a  few  years  as  laborers  and  accu- 
mulate enough  money  to  secure  a  farm  for  themselves.  With  the  increase  in  land 
values  this  Incomes  difficult,  and  there  is  an  increasing  percentage  of  men  who  will 
spend  their  lives  as  wage-earners.'' 

Mr.  Oliver  Wilson,  master  of  the  State  Granee  of  Illinois  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
writing  from  Mamolia,  thinks  that  efficiency  oi  farm  labor  is  not  increasing,  as  the 
dependence  in  tnat  pajt  of  the  State  is  largely  upon  foreigners,  many  of  whom  are 
inefficient  in  the  use  of  farm  machinery  and  do  not  learn  readily;  that  help  is  scarce 
there,  though  more  abundant  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  He  says  that  wages 
did  not  depreciate  in  his  locality  during  the  very  low  prices  of  farm  products,  and 
that  they  are  higher  than  ten  jrears  ago. 

Mr.  Kilbum  Harwood,  statistiad  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Illinois,  considers  Illinois  labor  foirly  abundant  and  efficient,  except  in  certain 
seasons,  as  in  com  husking,  broom-corn  cutting,  etc.,  when  there  is  a  pressure  of 
work  that  can  not  well  wait.  He  says  that  few  fann  hands  come  from  other  States, 
but  many  are  inclined  to  move  northward  from  the  southern  counties  for  higher 
wages;  that  they  are  thrifty  and  ambitious  of  home  making;  become  tenant  farmers 
and  ultimately  owners  of  land.  He  says  that  wages  were  considerably  reduced  in 
the  panic  years,  but  are  now  higher;  that  farmers  are  in  better  condition  and  have 
more  ready  money  since  1896.  He  thinks  the  remuneration  for  farm  labor  is  rather 
better  than  that  of  other  labor  of  no  greater  skill. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gurler,  of  DeKalb,  lU.,  a  farmer  of  experience  and  intelligence, 
expresses  the  belief  that  farm  laborers  are  as  prosperous  as  any  class  of  workers  in 
that  section,  and  indeed  that  they  are  savine  more  money  than  any  other  class  of- 
equal  intelligence.  He  says  that  they  are  ambitious  of  home  making  and  that  there 
are  many  instances  of  success  among  them.  He  thinks  agricultural  labor,  consider- 
ing the  cheapness  of  living  and  other  advantages,  is  more  remunerative  than 
unskilled  labor  in  town. 

WisooNBiK. — ^Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  making  a  statement  concerning  farm  labor,  based 
n^n  his  broad  experience  and  careful  observation  of  rural  anairs  in  that  State, 
wishes  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  facts  bearing  on  an  intricate 
subject.  On  certain  statistical  points,  a  full  and  accurate  census  would  be  desirable, 
but  Professor  Henry's  conclusion  geoierally  will  be  relied  on  as  warranted  by  a 
highly  practical  jud^ent,  as  well  as  a  scientific  basis.  He  says  that  labor  was  not 
abundant  in  the  panic  period,  nor  were  wages  materially  reduced,  but  are  now  quite 
as  high  as  in  189z.    He  says: 

"Our  &rm  laborers  in  Wisconsin  are  Germans,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes, 
Bohemians,  Polanders,  Americans,  Irish,  etc.  The  north  European  people,  notably 
the  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  make  our  best  farm  help.  The  wages  paid  are 
from  |18  to  $22  per  month,  with  board  and  washing  included  for  8  or  9  months  in 
the  year.  During  winter  from  |10  to  $15  per  month  is  paid  for  help.  As  ours  is  a 
dairy  State,  very  often  help  is  hired  by  the  year  at  about  $200  per  year.  On  some 
dairy  farms  labor  is  employed  as  follows:  The  family  is  allowea  a  house,  a  garden, 
firewood,  and  some  other  perquisites,  such  as  a  cow  and  pig.  The  man  receives 
$180  or  $200  for  his  full  time,  nis  wife,  son,  and  daughter  are  paid  a  few  cents  per 
week  for  each  cow  they  milk.    In  this  way  the  cash  income  of  the  family  is  increased 
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$50  or  $75  per  year.    This  class  of  farmers  often  save  np  considerable  money  and 
become  farm  owners  themselves. 

.  ^'  Compared  with  the  same  class  of  labor,  as  near  as  one  can  do  so,  I  think  our  farm 
/help  is  as  well  paid,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  same  grade  of  labor  in  the  villa^ges  and 
I  cities;  and  surely  this  is  true  when  the  possibilities  for  laying  aside  money  are  con- 
sidered. It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  keep  labor  in  the  country,  for  the  reason 
that  single  men  especially,  miss  the  social  feature,  and  men  with  families  are  often 
driven  to  town  by  the  wives  and  daughters,  who  can  not  stand  country  life.  Our 
fanners  feel  that  the  wages  they  pay  their  help  is  excessive,  considering  the  returns 
received  from  the  sale  of  their  agricultural  products.  But  in  spite  oi  this  tiieory 
both  sides  manage  to  do  fairly  well,  and  our  agricultural  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  prosperous.  A  great  many  of  our  farmers  now  have  money  to  loan,  and 
the  mortgages  on  most  farms  are  for  purchase  money  or  needed  improvements. 
Dairying  has  made  us  a  thrifty,  prosperous  people  for  the  most  part.'' 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  a«*iculture,  Mr.  John  M.  True,  of  Madison, 
writes  that  for  the  past  season  there  has  oeen  a  sufficiency  of  labor  for  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  farm  but  a  manifest  shortage  of  day  labor.  He  thinks  nine>tenths 
of  the  farm  labor  employed  is  native  and  resident,  drawn  from  the  neighboring 
country,  and  says  it  is  very  reliable  and  satisfactory  generally.  It  is  composed 
largely  of  sons  of  farmers  who  are  spared  from  home  labor  for  personal  money  earn- 
ing. He  thinks  the  wages  paid  are  even  better  than  are  paid  tor  other  labor,  when 
the  cost  of  board  and  other  items  of  living  expenses  are  duly  considered,  and  adds: 
"With  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery,  and  a  recognition  of  proper  working 
hours  upon  the  farm,  work  is  losing  much  of  its  former  unpleasantness.'' 

The  president  of  the  Wisconsin  board  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Greoige  McKerrow, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  farm  laborers  save  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  tliose  in 
other  industries. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Scherbel,  State  a^nt  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  writing  from 
Middleton,  Wis.,  reports  a  positive  scarcity  of  laborers  in  his  section,  and  says  there 
is  no  need  that  a  single  man  should  be  unemployed,  though  with  the  great  abun- 
dance and  marked  efrectiveness  of  agricultural  implements,  and  reliance  on  the  labor 
resources  of  his  own  family,  the  farmer  manages  successfully  to  relieve  the  situation 
to  a  great  extent.  He  says  the  wages  paid  are  about  $25  per  month  and  board,  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  pay  of  others  of  equal  skill  and  intelligence.  "He 
commands  his  own  prices,  ana  is  so  independent  that  the  farmer  has  to  treat  him 
gingerly,  otherwise  he  would  simply  tell  the  farmer  to  do  the  work  himself." 

Minnesota. — The  secretary  of  state  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Albert  Beig,  writes  that  the 
farm  laborers  of  Minnesota  are  mainly  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  additional 
labor  employed  is  mostly  resident,  though  of  farmer  origin,  and  the  wages  $18  to  $22 
per  month,  for  7  to  9  months,  with  board. 

North  Dakota. — Hon.  H.  U.  Thomas,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  North 
Dakota,  states  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  harvest  laborers  come  from  other 
States,  and  stay  about  3  months,  from  August  to  November;  most  of  them  come 
from  Eastern  cities,  induced  by  the  high  wages  offered,  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  day 
according  to  work  perfonned. 

Nebraska. — Prof.  L.  Lyon,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  writes: 

"There  is  a  very  marked  scarcity  of  farm  laborers  all  through  this  r^on.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  some  of  the  large  beet  raisers  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
secure  the  necessary  number  of  workmen  to  keep  their  fields  in  the  proper  condition.' 
Farmers  experience  the  same  difficulty.  It  is  difficult  to  say  of  what  class  or  race 
the  larger  portion  of  our  farm  laborers  consists.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  Amencan-bred  men  predominate.  A  considerable  proportion,  but  not  by  any 
means  the  major  portion,  consists  of  the  so-called  *  hoboes'  who  travel  around  the 
country,  doing  a  few  days'  work  here  and  there.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  undesirar 
ble  class  of  labor.  Farmers  as  a  rule  in  this  State  do  all  of  their  own  work,  and  it 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  any  hired  hands  on  the  farm.  The 
remuneration  received  by  farm  hands  is  not  so  large  absolutely  as  that  obtained  by 
similar  laborers  in  other  employments,  but  relatively — when  the  cost  of  living  is 
considered,  and  especially  when  the  opportunity  for  saving  money  is  taken  into 
account,  I  think  that  the  farm  hand  is  probably  as  well  off  as  the  same  class  in  the 
city." 

8.  J.  Kent,  esa.,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  of  Nebraska,  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  condition  of  farm  laborers  of  that  State  is  superior  to  that  of  avera^  laborers  work- 
ing at  other  occupations.  The  wages  may  not  oe  so  high  as  in  the  city,  but  the  hi^h 
price  of  provisions  and  of  everything  that  the  city  laborer  buys  places  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  the  average  farm  laborer.  In  many  instances,  he  states, 
farmers  are  paying  $25  to  $27  per  month  for  men  to  manage  their  farms,  and  furnish- 
ing a  home  to  live  in. 
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Iowa. — Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Collie, 
at  Ames,  says  that  wages  were  somewhat  reduced  during  the  years  of  business  depres-  * 
sion,  but  thinks  that  the  wages  of  the  more  competent  clajss  have  advanced  10  per  cent 
within  4  or  5  years.  An  increasing  number  of  employers  are  willing  to  pay  $5  to  $10 
above  current  rates  of  wages  for  men  really  wo|th  tn© difference.  The  services  of  such 
men  are  more  satisfactory  to  the  employer,  and  this  recognition  affords  an  encouraging 
stimulus  to  the  laborer.    He  says  of  students  trained  for  agricultural  xx)Bitions: 

"It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  been  placing  our  students  in  charge  of 
farms  and  as  overseers  of  agricultural  work.  The  results  are  very  gratifying,  and 
these  trained  and  educated  young  men  are  exerting  an  elevating  influence.  Employ- « 
ers  recognize  their  worth  and  are  paying  advanc^  wages.  Many  of  our  graiduat^, 
however,  are  capable  of  filling  more  advanced  positions,  and  obtain  emplovment  as 
instructors  and  mvestigators  in  other  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  in  other 
lines  of  agricultural  work  not  directly  connected  with  farming." 

Prof.  J.  R.  Sage,  director  of  the  Iowa  weather  bureau  at  Des  Moines,  writes  as  follows: 

"  In  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  the  ^neral  tendency  toward  what  is  termed  '  diversi-  . 
fied  farming'  and  specialties  in  agriculture  has  created  a  demand  for  a  higher  grade 
of  skill  and  general  intelli^nce  among  rural  employees.  Unskilled  labor  has  oeen 
drawn  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  to  railroad  construction.  The  farm  laborer  must 
be  measurably  skilled  in  the  use  of  machinery,  the  care  of  live  stock,  and  the  up-to- 
date  methods  of  cultivation,  if  he  is  able  to  command  the  highest  wages.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  young  men  employed  on  the  farms  at  this  time  are  of  this  type,  or 
poesees  the  ability  and  desire  to  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge.  They  aim  to  obtain 
the  means  and  skill  to  become  owners  or  managers  of  &rms,  and  in  this  most  of  them 
are  successful.  ' 

"The  general  introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  farm  operations  has  increased 
the  productiveness  of  labor,  and  in  some  measure  lessened  the  demand  for  laborers; 
but  it  has  also  necessitated  the  employment  of  men  possessed  of  higher  qualities  of 
intelligence  and  mechanical  skill,  though  a  relatively  smaller  numoer  of  men  are 
employed. 

"The  notable  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State  has  given  remuner- 
ative employment  to  a  targe  number  of  skilled  workers.  Improved  stock  breeding 
has  also  created  a  demand  for  a  class  of  helpers  who  have  had  special  training  in  that 
line.  In  feeding  and  handling  farm  stock  for  the  market  there  is  a  demand  for  men 
who  rank  considerably  above  the  unskilled  laborers  of  the  cities. 

"As  a  result  of  this  general  demand  for  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  and  skill, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  oetter  class  of  hired  men  on  the 
farms.  The  average  compensation  is  considerably  higher  than  ten  vears  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  depression  of  other  industries  there  was  undoubtedly  an  incretuse  in 
the  number  of  farm  hands  seeking  employment,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
average  compensation. 

"At  this  time  the  farm  laborers  receive  higher  compensation,  considering  lower 
cost  of  living,  than  unskilled  labor  in  towns  and  cities.  The  majority  of  farm  labor- 
ers save  money  year  by  year,  and  in  time  become  owners  or  renters  and  farm  mana- 
gjrs.  A  very  large  percentaige  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  began  active  life  as 
rm  laborers." 

Mr.  Harlow  Bagley,  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  at  Melbourne,  Iowa,  says  that  com- 
X)etent  men  are  scarce  and  hard  to  get  in  his  vicinity;  that  they  are  askiiig  |20  to  $26 
I)er  month  and  boanl,  or  |250  to  $300  when  employed  by  the  year;  that  the5r  are  no 
more  skillful  than  formerly,  and  he  thinks  they  "are  a  good  deal  better  paid  than 
men  of  the  same  capacity  in  town." 

Missouri. — Mr.  R.  Rippey,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  Missouri, 
says  there  has  been  no  material  improvement  in  the  demand  and  wages  of  farm  labor 
in  recent  years,  though  in  some  branches  of  farm  industries  there  may  be  a  little 
more  activity  at  the  present  time.  He  reports  the  result  of  a  recent  investigation, 
just  completed,  which  makes  the  average  wages  per  month  with  board  $14.20,  with- 
out board  $20.03;  an  increase  since  1895  of  only  25  cents  per  month  with  board  and 
48  cents  per  month  without  board.  There  is  found  a  difference  of  fully  20  per  cent 
in  the  extremes  of  the  State,  or  between  the  southwest  and  northwest,  the  latter 
section,  bordering  on  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  showing  rates  that  correspond  closely  with 
those  of  the  States  named.  The  next  highest  rate  is  the  northeast,  bordermg  on 
Iowa  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Rippey  reports  that  a  small  number  have  em- 
ployment through  the  yew,  or  most  of  the  time,  and  some  reporters  said  "good  men 
get  work  all  the  time."  The  lai^er  number  are  engaged  6  to  10  months,  averaging 
about  8  months,  the  northwest  and  southwest  sections  averaging  longest,  or  about  9 
months.  He  finds  some  decrease  of  unemployed  labor,  as  compared  with  1895,  bat 
no  very  decided  change.    The  hours  of  daily  service  average  about  11. 
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Ab  to  the  saving  of  money  by  farm  laborers  he  reports  as  follows: 
''Young  men  withoat  families,  or  married  men  whose  wives  and  families  make 
some  contribution  to  their  support,  and  who  by  the  excellence  of  the  service  rendered 
can  find  continuous  employment  ma^,  by  practicing  economy,  save  a  few  dollars  each 
vear.  But  even  this  estimate  of  savines  makes  no  allowance  for  detention  from  labor 
by  sickness,  for  physicians'  bills,  or  other  unforeseen  misfortunes.  While  it  may  be 
observed,  from  the  estimated  profits  on  farm  lands  herein  reported,  that  farmers  are 
generally  paying  the  highest  possible  wages  under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
condition  of  the  farm  laborer  is  not  satis^tory.  While  he  can  secure  employment 
f  for  only  8  months  in  the  year,  his  hours  of  service  are  longer  than  those  employed 
in  any  other  industry,  and  the  wases  paid  are  less.  In  many  instances  he  and  his 
family,  bv  reason  of  these  unfavorable  conditions,  are  denied  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  to  them  luxuries  are  unknown.    It  is  not  unusual  to  find  families  so  pinched 

I  by  poverty  that  thej  are  forced  to  deny, themselves  the  benefits  of  our  excellent  free 
school  system,  findmg  it  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary  books  and  to  furnish 
decent  and  comfortable  clotnin^.    These  conditions  should  be  improved.    Higher 
wages  would  solve  the  problem,  out  at  present  prices  of  farm  products  would  cripple 
or  bankrupt  the  farmer.    It  seems  probable  that  relief  to  the  mrm  laborer  must  await 
a  more  extended  market  and  better  prices  for  farm  products,  a  time  when  prices  are 
.  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  and  atime  when  farm  supplies  may  be  purchased 
l|  at  a  reasonable  price  above  actual  cost  rather  than  at  the  exorbitant  rates  fixed  by 
H  combines  and  trusts." 

The  difference  in  tone  between  this  statement  and  many  others  (]|uoted  in  this 
chapter  is  very  noticeable.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  those  cases  other  industries  are 
very  numerous  and  active,  competition  giving  better  wages,  and,  what  is  still  more 
uuportant,  furnishing  employment  for  the  winter  season,  or  time  unemployed  on  the 
farm.  This  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  bare  subsistence  and  possiblv  pros- 
perity in  spite  of  "combines  and  trusts."  Mr.  Rippey  hints  at  the  l>enefit  of  influ- 
ences from  the  outside  acting  on  agriculture,  in  saymg  that  "public  improvements, 
prospecting  for  or  the  development  of  minerals,  or  any  considerable  immigration  to 
any  locality,  and  the  improvement  that  would  follow  in  consequence,  would  doubt- 
less advance  wages  at  that  point,  and  proportionately  in  the  State." 

Oklahoma.— Prof.  John  Fields,  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  at 
Stillwater,  writes  as  follows; 

**  Oklahoma  farm  labor  until  ^uite  recently  has  been  almost  entirely  done  by  the 
occupants  of  the  farms,  their  wives  and  children.  There  has  been  practically  no 
*  laboring  class,*  as  nearly  all  were  improving  the  opportunity  to  secure  homesteads. 
This  condition  has  modified  the  character  of  the  agriculture  to  some  extent,  and  has 
tended  to  a  greater  diversification  of  crops  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Grope  that  came  in  succession  and  could  be  managed  by  the  family  were  given  the 

Ereierence.  This  refers  to  the  largest  part  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Territory, 
ti  the  sections  where  wheat  is  grown  harvest  hands  come  down  from  the  North  and 
work  northwwd  as  harvest  progresses,  so  that  there  is  usually  no  dearth  of  laborers. 
In  the  cattle  sections  the  cowboy,  modified  and  mellowed  by  the  barbed-wire  fence 
and  the  necessary  change  in  methods,  performs  the  work  of  the  ranges.  As  a  rule 
he  is  a  permanent  fixture  on  the  ranch,  cool,  efficient,  and  faithful.  His  visits  to 
town  are  not  so  lurid  as  of  yore,  though  not  entirely  without  interest.  In  general 
the  supply  of  labor  is  equal  to  the  demand.  There  being  no  large  organized  inter- 
ests, strikes  are  unknown." 

5.  The  Mountain  Statbs. 

The  farm  laborers  of  the  States  of  the  great  mountain  area,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  and  the  great  Central  Valley  of  Utah,  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sierras,  are 
as  yet  not  a  large  class.  The  settlers  were  first  stock  growers;  later,  irrigation  brought 
in  alfalfa  in  connection  with  lamb  feeding,  the  culture  of  potatoes  as  a  specialty  for 
eastern  and  southern  shipment,  of  fruit  growing  in  the  western  Colorado  slope  and 
the  Utah  Valley,  and  of  v^etables  for  the  mining  sections.  All  these  operations 
were  undertaken  by  enterprising  immigrants  from  tne  settled  States,  who  were  able 
.  and  willing  to  do  most  of  the  work  required.  Other  immigrants,  without  means  for 
immediate  home  making  or  investments  in  stock  or  lands,  were  willing  to  offer  their 
services  temporarilv  as  helpers.  The  cowboys,  eager  for  adventure',  were  the 
laborers  of  the  ranches;  as  lands  became  restricted  and  fences  general,  many  of  them 
have  taken  ^up  ranches  and  become  permanent  residents,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
laborers  of  this  section  are  of  high  efficiency,  full  or  energy  and  ambition,  demand- 
ing and  obtaining  high  wages,  and  as  a  rule  thrifty  and  prosperous. 
Colorado. — Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  writes: 
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"We  have  here  conditions  of  farming  and  farm  labor  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  States  farther  east  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  lack  of  the  foreign  \ 
element  in  those  that  own  the  land.  There  are  very  few  persons  bom  outside  the  ^ 
United  States  that  own  and  operate  farms  in  Colorado.  It  consequently  follows  that 
the  standard  of  education  among  the  fanning  classes  is  correspondingly  high.  The 
result  of  this  is  the  owning  and  use,  to  a  larse  extent,  of  the  latest  and  best  machin- 
ery. But  this  latter  fact  has  two  results  with  regard  to  labor.  It  necessitates  fewer 
laborers  for  the  amount  of  crop  raised,  and  it  requires  that  that  labor  be  more  skill- 
ful than  the  ordinary  run  of  labor  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Added  to  this  the  fact 
of  all  crops  being  raised  by  irrigation,  which  is  in  itself  a  separate  part  of  farming  to 
be  learned  by  considerable  experience,  and  you  will  see  that  we  have  here  little  use 
for  the  unskilled  laborer.  Farmins  in  Colorado  is  on  the  extensive  rather  than  the 
intensive  order,  and  the  number  of  hired  men  is  comparativel^r  small. 

''Their  pay  is  probably  a  little  higher  than  is  paid  for  similar  labor  East.  The 
cost  of  living  here  in  the  irrigated  pomons  of  the  State  east  of  the  mountains  is  just 
about  the  same  as  in  the  East.  Wages  for  all  labor  outside  of  farm  labor  is  higher 
than  in  the  East,  and  when  it  comes  to  waees  for  mining  and  all  the  operations 
attending  minins  it  is  absurdly  high,  higher  than  the  men  themselves  would  claim 
that  they  earned,  but  the  plea  is  that  there  is  so  much  profit  from  the  mines  that 
they  ongtit  to  have  a  share.  The  same  grade  of  intelligence  that  gets  $25  and  board  V 
on  the  firm  gets  $3  per  day  in  the  mines  and  smelters.  ^  ^  A' 

''Indians  and  Chinamen  are  not  employed  at  all  in  farm  work  in  Colorado,  nor  is     /  ^\ 
any  forei^  element  as  such  employed.  "*^ 

"  Wantmg  so  few  farm  laborers,  there  is  no  special  difficulty  in  getting  what  is 
needed;  but  there  is  no  surplus  of  labor  seeking  employment.  Whenever  any  new 
enterprise  starts  that  will  demand  many  new  laborers  it  is  a  little  difficult  at  first  to 
find  tne  men.'' 

Utah. — Mr.  William  Nelson,  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
states  that  farm  labor  is  reasonably  abundant,  and  would  be  redtmdant  but  for  the 
colonizing  movements  in  progress  to  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and 
also  to  Alberta,  Canada.  Formerly  there  was  an  active  movement  to  Arizona.  This 
relieves  the  congestion  of  population  resulting  from  the  large  proportion  engaged  in 
agriculture.  He  thinks  Ismor  quite  as  efficient  as  formerly  ana  wages  a  little  higher. 
iSiey  were  reduced  during  the  years  of  depression,  but  the  most  noticeable  effect  of 
the  depression  was  the  almost  total  lack  of  employment  for  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  those  seeking  places.  The  laborers  are  natives,  and  mostly  resident.  He 
states  that  the  farmers  keep  more  stock  and  cattle,  and  that  they  aie  generally  ' '  spruc- 
ing up''  their  farms,  makmg  improvements,  betterments  of  the  house  and  household 
appurtenances,  and  increase  of  agricultural  machinery,  evidenced  by  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  two  lai^ge  implement  warehouses  and  sales  rooms. 

Wyoking. — Dr.  D.  B.  Buffum,  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  College  of 
Wyoming,  writes  as  follows: 

'^'Farming  in  our  State  is  yet  very  new.  We  are  still  in  the  transition  period, 
between  the  great  nomadic  range  stock  industry  and  the  more  settled  condition  of 
irrigation  farming.  It  can  not  l^  said  that  there  is  as  yet  any  fixed  status  of  labor. 
Bajich  hands  are  in  considerable  demand  during  the  time  of  putting  up  hay  (in  July, 
August,  and  September),  and  a  man  receives  from  $25  to  $40  and  found.  Taking  the  , 
State  as  a  whole,  the  lai^r  part  of  the  labor  on  our  farms  and  ranches  is  proi^bly 
done  by  young  Americans  wnose  employment  as  cowboys  is  no  longer  certain  or  in 
great  demand.  In  farming  districts,  farm  hands  command  from  $20  to  $35  a  month 
and  board,  and,  although  not  paid  so  well,  their  condition  is  much  better  than  that 
of  foreigners  and  others  who  work  in  the  coal  mines.  The  cowboy  is  a  happy-go- 
lucky,  independent  sort  of  individual,  who  is  able  to  save  considerable  money  if 
inclined.  Many  of  them  have  taken  up  ranches  and  are  building  up  permanent 
homes.  During  the  last  year  or  so  the  demand  for  laborers  has  b^n  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  wages  have  accordingly  advanced.  Outside  of  Americans,  the  nation- 
ality most  in  evidence  is  Scandinavian,  whose  unskilled  labor  is  really  of  a  very 
poor  type,  even  on  a  farm." 

Montana. — Hon.  J.  H.  Calderhead,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  claims  that  the  farm  labor  in  this  State  will  compare  with  similar  labor  in 
the  middle-west  States  more  than  favorably,  and  that  it  is  better  paid  and  the  hours 
of  labor  are  not  a^  long — in  both  regards  conforming  to  other  manual  labor  in  Mon- 
tana.   He  says: 

"As  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  are  in  the  midst  of  rapid  development, 
the  number  of  farm  hands  is  rapidly  increasing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  no  diminution  of  the  wages  paid,  nor  any  increase  of  labor  exactions." 
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Idaho. — Prof.  H.  T.  French,  agriculturist  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  writes: 

''Regarding  farm  lal^mr  in  this  State  permit  me  to  say,  that  so  far  as  my  observar 
tion  extends  I  believe  the  average  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  such  labor  is  above 
the  ordinary  in  the  West.  It  is  certainly  above  the  standard  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for 
I  had  much  to  do  with  such  labor  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  during  a  residence 
of  10  years  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 

''A  large  per  cent  of  our  farmers  comes  from  the  middle-western  States,  and  the 
young  men  coming  from  these  States  have  had  more  or  less  advantages  in  education 
and  training  in  their  calling.  The  population  of  Idaho  is  made  up  larsely  of  younff 
and  middle-aged  men  and  women,  wno  have  left  the  old  homes  in  the  East,  and 
have  come  West  to  en^^age  in  stock  raising,  or  in  fruit  raising,  perhaps,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  soil  will  permit. 

''As  to  abundance  of  labor  for  the  farm,  I  think  there  is  not  as  much  labor  in 
sight  as  the  demand  would  warrant.  The  mining  interests  call  a  great  many  labor- 
ers away  from  the  farms.  The  wages  paid  in  the  mines  are  much  nigher  than  farm 
labor  can  demand.  Last  season  it  was  not  easy  to  get  sufficient  help  to  take  care  of 
the  grain  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  only 
those  of  considerable  intelligence  can  succeed,  for  the  irrigation  problems  come  in 
there,  and  to  understand  and  operate  an  irrigation  system  calls  for  the  highest  degree 
of  intelligence  and  training.'' 

Mr.  J.  A.  Beal,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Idaho,  writes 
as  follows: 

''Farm  labor  in  Idaho  is  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  native  and  resident,  with  the  few 
exceptions,  i)ertinent  to  every  locality,  of  an  occasional  wanderer  who  drops  in  for 
a  few  months'  work  and  a  consequent  'stake'  to  enable  him  to  reach  some  supposed 
or  positive  objective  point.  LabK)r  is  very  generally  intelligent  and  efficient;  our 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  employ  very  little  all  the  year  around  labor,  managing  and  culti- 
vating their  own  farms,  assisted,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  one  or  more  grown- 
."^  up  sons  or  other  members  of  tne  family.  During  haying  or  harvesting  it  is  neces- 
.    «'  sary  to  employ  extra  help,  but  this  is  mostly  hired  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 

^  /  hood.  Except  in  the  Palouse  and  Potlatch  wheat  belts  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
'\  /  State,  farms  rarely  exceed  in  area  above  160  acres,  and  the  maiority  will  probably 
not  average  above  80  to  100  acres.  The  large  wheat  farmers  of  the  north  necessarily 
employ  considerable  all  the  vear  around  labor,  and  this  is,  in  a  measure,  mienitory, 
ana  to  some  extent  foreign,  but  not  alarmingly  so.  Wages  are  not  quite  so  nij^h  as 
10  years  ago,  but  on  a  more  stable  basis.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  great  industnes  in 
j  our  State,  necessitating  the  customary  cowboy  and  sheep  herder — the  former  inva- 
^  riably  native,  the  latter  Italians  predominating.  Stock  raisers  on  a  large  scale  have 
extensive  ranches,  necessitating  considerable  all  the  year  around  labor.  Wages  for 
this  character  of  labor  have  increased  very  perceptioly  in  the  past  two  years,  but 
are.  perhaps,  not  much  if  any  in  excess  of  those  current  ten  years  ago.  Our  farm 
and  ranch  laborers  are  a  very  contented  lot,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  during 
the  busy  seasons  there  is  a  scarcity  rather  than  an  over  supply." 

Arizona. — On  the  authority  of  Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie,  the  agriculturist  of  the 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  it  mav  be  stated  that  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  in  that  Territory  is  fairly  abundant  in  all  the  agricultural  regions.  It  is 
made  up  of  three  classes  mainl];^,  whites,  Mexicans  and  Indians.  The  white  farm 
laborers  are  mostly  from  Georgia,  Missouri,  California,  Texas,  and  other  Southern 
States  and  are  as  a  whole  an  industrious  and  efficient  class  of  men.  The  Mexican 
laborers  are  fairly  good  men  at  routine  work,  especially  in  irrigating.  They  make 
little  provision  for  the  future,  depending  upon  day  wages  for  their  support.  Men 
with  lamilies  must  receive  tneir  pay  eveiy  Saturday  evening.  The  Indians  are 
found  to  be  senacable  for  some  kinds  of  farm  work,  out  as  a  whole  are  not  very 
^   efficient. 

New  Mexico. — Prof.  Frederic  W.  Sanders,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  states  that  the  unskilled  labor  there  is  mostly  Mex- 
ican of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  and  the  skilled  labor  white,  American  and 
foreign,  the  latter  being  largely  German,  French,  Swiss,  Italian,  with  some  English 
and  Scotch.  There  are  very  few  negroes  and  fewer  Chinese.  He  reports  day  wages 
in  agriculture  as  ordinarily  75  cents  per  day. 

The  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Max.  Frost,  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement: 

"Agricultural  labor  in  New  Mexico  is  abundant  and  efficient.  On  ranches  and 
stock  farms  and  in  the  business  of  cattle  and  sheep  growing  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  labor  and  the  supply  is  usually  equal  to  the  demand.  Agricultural  labor  is  being 
paid  better  these  days  than  it  ever  was  before  in  New  Mexico.  When  wool  was  low 
and  sheep  were  decreasing  wa^es  were  cut  down,  but  under  protection  to  wool  wages 
have  a^am  taken  a  rise.  Agricultural  la>x)r,  except  on  the  cattle  ranches,  la  nearly 
all  native.    On  the  cattle  ranches  there  are  a  good  many  Texas  cowboys." 
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I  6.  Thb  Pacific  Ooaot. 

j  Labor  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  nndei^ine  changes  probably  more  marked ' 

'  than  at  any  former  period.    Wheat  growing,  once  the  almost  sole  form  of  tillage,  is        ', 

I  now  one  of  many.    Stock  crowing,  to  which  nearly  all  open  areas  were  formerly  trib-         \ 

utary,  has  been  circumscribed  and  limited  and  threatened  with  crowding  out  of  ex- 
istence. Irri^tion  has  made  fruit  growing  steadily  productive  and  pron  table,  and 
intensive  agriculture  possible  and  actual.  The  new  beet  culture  for  sugar  making 
was  first  to  score  a  success  here,  and  has  found  in  California  one  of  its  most  favorable 
locations.  Hop  growing,  especialhr  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  has  attained  such 
prominence  as  to  overst^ow  the  East  in  production,  and  dominate  the  hop-growing 
mdustry  in  the  United  States.  The  coast  has  enjoyed  a  climatic  advantage  tnat  has 
suggested  monopoly  in  certain  lines  of  production,  and  has  seized  the  opportunity  to 
foUow  up  its  natural  advantages  with  promptness  and  enterprise.  It  has  thus  pro- 
duced more  value  per  capita  than  the  rural  workers  in  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States  have  been  able  to  obtain,  this  opulence  of  production  benefiting  all  its  agri- 
cultural laborers  as  well  as  farm  workers. 

One  of  the  changes  most  apparent  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  Asiatic  labor. 
The  Chinese  element  is  already  rel^ated  to  a  minor  position,  owine  mainly  to  the# 
exclusion  act    Japanese  laborers  have  in  a  limited  degree  taken  the  place  of  Chinese,  1 
but  their  increase  u^not  feared.    The  beetrsugar  farmers  have  brought  in  Italians  and| 
other  immigrants  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  cultivate  their  extensive  holdings  to 
avoid  too  great  dependence  on  outside  beet  growers.    The  harvest  hands  aro  mainly 
transients,  not  all  of  the  most  desirable  character  as  laborers.    These  aro  the  less 
skillful,  less  roUable,  less  valuable  elements  of  the  labor  of  the  coast.    Thero  aro 
classes  of  much  ^hi^her  efficiency  and  greater  skill,  more  valuable  f6r  labor  and  citi- 
asenship,  in  many  Imes  of  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  general  farming,  which  prom- 
ise future  improvement  in  the  rural  labor  of  the  coast,  and  such  labor  is  appreciated 
and  in  increasing  demand. 

Washington. — ^Prof.  William  J.  Spillman,  agriculturist  of  the  Washington  Experi- 
ment Station,  sives  the  labor  peculiarities  of  three  distinct  agriculture  sections  of 
the  State  as  follows: 

''There  aro  three  very  distinct  agricultural  sections  of  the  State.  The  first  lies 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  is  characterized  by  a  rainfall  of  40  to  60  inches 
a  year.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered,  and  only  20  j)er  cent  of 
the  2^000,000  acres  of  valuable  agricultural  land  is  cleared  and  in  cultivation.  The 
principal  lines  of  farming  are  fruit  raising,  vegetable  gardening,  dairving,  and  hop 
culture.  .  The  last  named  calls  for  an  army  of  laborers  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  year 
only.  The  wages  are  very  high  for  these  few  weeks,  because  hops  must  be  picked  in 
season,  and  yara  owners  must  pav  what  laborers  demand.  The  floating  population 
of  the  country  congr^;ates  in  the  nop  yards  at  the  picking  season,  and  the  conditions 
that  prevail  are  sometimes  not  conducive  to  good  citizenship.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  this  floating  population  goes  mostly  to  the  cities,  where  uiey  live  lately 
at  cheap  restaurants  and  free  soup  kitchens. 

''Fruit raising,  while  not  giving  steady  employment  to  all  the  laborers  demanded 
at  picking  time,  does  so  more  nearly  than  hop  culture.  Gardening  is  still  better  in 
this  respect.  On  dairy  farms  laborers  are  employed  by  the  year  as  much  as  possible, 
there  being  about  the  same  amount  of  work  to  do  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  On  a 
well-mana^Bd  dairy  farm  wages  are  $250  to  $350  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging  in 
addition,  and  gooa  laborers  are  very  hard  to  secure  even  at  these  wages.  Consider- 
inff  the  relative  temptations  to  spend  money  frivolously  in  city  and  country,  I  con- 
sider this  equivalent  to  a  salary  of  $700  to  $1,000  a  year  in  cities,  where  the  laborer 
must  support  himself. 

"The  next  section  consists  of  arid  lands  in  central  Washington,  where  irrigation 
is  practiced.  Alfalfa  is  almost  the  only  field  crop,  but  much  of  the  land  is  devoted 
to  fruit  and  vegetables.  Wages  are  about  as  in  western  Washington,  and  good  labor- 
ers hard  to  get. 

"The  third  section  consists  of  rolling  prairie  in  eastern  Washington,  where  the 
crop  is  almost  exclusively  wheat.  This  crop,  like  hops,  calls  for  great  numbers  of 
laborers  for  a  short  term  during  harvest,  wnich  extends  from  July  10  to  the  1st  of 
October.  The  rest  of  the  year  there  is  nothing  for  these  laborers  to  do  and  they  drift 
to  the  cities  or  go  'tramping.'  Waees  during  narvest  range  from  $1.50  to  $3.qP  per 
day,  according  to  the  season  and  the  kind  of  labor.  Lodging  and  board  are  also 
furnished.  The  few  laborers  that  are  employed  the  year  through  get  $250  to  $350  a 
year  and  keep.    Satisfactory  labor  is  very  difficult  to  secure. 

"What  we  need  is  more  diversification  of  our  firming,  so  that  the  same  amount  of 
labor  shall  be  needed  at  all  seasons.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  attract  men  who  have 
had  some  training  for  farm  work  and  who  will  be  content  to  work  for  wages  that  will 
leave  some  profit  to  the  farmer." 
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Obbgon. — Prof.  James  Withycombe,  vice-director  of  the  exx)eriment  station  of  the 
Oreson  Agricultural  College,  at  Corvallis.  writes: 

''There  is  no  special  scarcity  of  farm  laborers  in  this  State.  The  prevailing  system 
of  firming  is  gram  growings  hence  the  demand  for  labor  is  at  stated  seasons,  namely, 
seeding  time  and  harvest.  But  a  small  per  cent  of  our  farmers  employ  labor  perma- 
nentl^r  on  the  farm.  The  laborers  leave  the  farm  in  the  fall  and  usually  find  employ- 
ment in  lumbering. 

''In  some  a&poiltural  communities  the  farmers  rely  on  the  settlers  in  isolated  or 
mountainous  districts  to  supply  the  needed  help.  These  settlers  have  but  small 
areas  of  improved  land,  hence  their  income  is  small  and  the  money  earned  as  above 
is  quite  helpful  to  them. 

''There  is  also  a  transient  or  nomadic  class  of  laborers  which  can  usually  be 
obtained  during  the  summer  months.  These  laborers  usually  come  from  California 
after  harvest  operations  there  have  ceased,  and  when  it  is  completed  here  Uiey 
move  to  eastern  Washington,  Idaho,  and  the  Dakotas,  returning  again  to  California. 

"Considerable  labor  is  employed  by  the  farmers  during  the  hop-picking  season. 
This  class  of  laborers  consists  largelv  of  women  and  children,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  towns,  villages,  and  by  the  needy  settlers  in  isolated  or  mountainous  districts." 

Mr.  A.  V.  R.  Snyder,  of  McMinnville,  Or^.,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reports  that  the  quality  of  lamr  is  fluctuating,  as  little  is  needed  in 
winter  months  and  the  demand  is  small;  that  it  is  superior  in  efficiency,  being  mainly 
resident  and  American,  and  that  the  foreign  element  has  never  been  large.  The 
Chinese  there  at  one  time  have  left,  and  under  the  exclusion  act  have  not  returned. 
He  says  wages  were  higher  in  1899  than  at  any  time  since  the  business  depression,  at 
which  time  able-bodied  men  were  glad  to  get  50  cents  per  day,  and  many  were 
working  for  their  board.  He  says:  "Oregon  has  but  few  idle  n^n,  and  general 
happiness  prevails  among  all  classes  of  people.*' 

Calipornia. — Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  the  college  of  agriculture  in  the  University 
of  California,  makes  a  statement  of  the  status  of  rural  labor  in  California,  indicating 
marked  changes  occurring  in  its  personnel  and  methods.  He  thinks  there  will  be 
less  and  less  dependence  upon  Asiatic  labor,  and  that  available  supplies  of  white 
labor  will  continually  increase.    He  savs: 

"What  will  be  the  complexion  of  this  white  labor  is  something  of  a  Question, 
'  because  at  the  present  time  we  are  securing  quite  large  accessions  of  settlers  trom  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  some  apprehend  that  this  will  work  hardship  for  our  native- 
bom  population.  It  is  a  fact,  tiowever,  that  these  newcomers  rapidly  take  on  Ameri- 
can ways,  and  are  quite  desirous  of  securing  for  their  children  tne  same  educational 
advantages  which  the  children  of  the  native  bom  secure.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  this  class  of  labor  to  fill  the  demand  for  unskilled 
help,  and  also  to  undertake  some  higher  work.  Our  beet-sugar  factories  seem  to  be 
"  embracing  the  policy  of  introducing  European  white  labor,  and  they  have  all  secured 
lands,  so  that  they  need  not  be  dependent  upon  local  formers  for  their  beet  supply. 

"There  has  been  unquestionably  a  disposition  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  m 
nearly^  all  industrial  lines  in  this  State,  and  the  same  tendency  is  trae,  though  per- 
haps m  a  less  degree,  in  farm  work.  This  does  not  apply  to  harvesting  operations, 
nor  to  work  in  handling  fruit,  where  long  hours  still  prevail,  and  where  much  of  the 
work  is  done  by  the  piece." 

Professor  Wickson  printed  our  inauiries  in  the  Rural  Press,  inviting  the  views  of 
California  aniculturists.  After  much  investigation  and  mature  consideration  he 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  proportion  of  white  labor  now  employed  in  California  agriculture  is  greater 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  available  supply  of  Chinese  has 
been  ^eatly  reduced  by  the  exclusion  acts,  and  the  numbers  now  employed  in  field 
labor  IS  so  small  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  Meantime  the  numbers  of  Japanese  have 
increased,  and  in  some  localities  they  have  become  a  main  reliance  in  some  kinds  of 
work,  but  their  distribution  has  never  attained  anj^hing  like  the  breadth  which  the 
Chinese  at  one  time  commanded.  At  present,  Asiatic  nelp  of  both  kinds  serves  a 
very  good  purpose  for  temporary  uses,  but  is  too  restricted  in  volume  to  menace 
the  wnite  population  or  to  maintain  the  antagonisms  which  once  existed. 

"The  experience  of  the  last  decade  has  fully  demonstrated  the  superior  efficiency 
of  wyte  labor  in  agriculture,  and  the  profitability  of  such  labor  at  a  nigher  compen- 
sation is  also  conceded  by  most  employers.    It  is  also  true  that  the  present  supply  of 
'  white  labor  is  of  much  higher  ffrade  than  formerly.    California  has  for  the  last  few 
.   years  been  rapidly  assuimng  tne  characters  of  a  settled  community.    The  shifting 
'   population  is  decreasing.    Li  nearly  all  regions  there  is  a  certain  resident  labor  sup- 
ply composed,  in  part,  of  thrifty  emigrants  who  are  working  earnestly  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  State,  and,  in  x>art,  those  who  have  passed  from  youth  to  maturity 
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>ii  onr  luidst.  The  saperiority  of  sach  labor  supply  needs  neither  alignment  nor  illos- 
tration,  but  conspicuous  instances  of  it  are  found  in  all  fruitrgrowing  regions.  The 
millions  of  value  Drought  to  the  State  by  the  citrus  orchards,  the  raisin  vineyards, 
the  deciduous  fruit  orchards,  and  the  vast  canning  and  drying  industries  are  now 
secured  very  largely  by  white  labor,  which  has  supplanted  the  Asiatic  and  has  shown 
itself  to  be  almost  incomnarably  superior.  In  a  less  degree,  also,  white  labor  has 
replaced  Asiatic  in  many  neld  crops,  though  in  others  the  Asiatic  seems  at  present 
almost  an  indispensable  element  because  other  supply  is  not  available,  nor  content 
with  the  low  wage  rate  which  crops  erown  on  a  narrow  margin  of  jprofit  can  afford 
to  pay.  Unquestionably  our  white  labor  is  advancing  in  motive,  m  spirit,  and  in 
e£&ciency,  and  each  year  onward  there  will  be  less  opportunity  for  competition  by 
other  races. 

'*The  course  of  wages  has  been  influenced  by  local  conditions  in  a  very  striking 
way  during  the  last  decade.  The  general  depression  and  inactivity  of  the  earlier  haB 
accomplished  quite  a  marked  reduction  in  ruling  rates,  and  this  was  continued  and 
emphasized  by  the  drought  of  1898.  Laborers,  as  a  rule,  cheerfully  accepted  lower 
compensation,  because  the  occasion  was  so  obvious.  The  situation  would  have  been 
worse  had  it  not  been  for  local  conditions  which  drew  men  into  other  fields  of  activ- 
ity. The  activity  in  mining  interests  at  various  points  on  the  coast  attracted  hun- 
dreds who  could  muster  means  to  reach  new  fields.  The  opportunity  to  enter  the 
Army  for  service  in  the  Philippines  relieved  others  from  distress.  The  activity  of  the 
metropolis  in  handling  supplies  for  war  and  for  distant  mining  regions  was  also  a 
relief  measure  for  the  unemployed  labor  supply  of  the  farming  districts.  This 
movement,  in  a  way.  checked  the  decline  in  wages,  and  those  whose  services  were 
indispensable  undouotedly  profited  by  it.  The  insult  of  all  these  tendencies  was  that 
in  1^  there  was  a  scarcitv  of  labor  in  those  agricultural  districts  that  had  crops  to 
handle,  and  a  considerable  advance  in  compensation  was  secured  for  the  limited 
period  during  which  the  help  was  required.  Meantime  the  revivfd  of  confidence  was 
so  marked  during  the  last  year,  and  tne  (][uick  and  profitable  markets  which  some  of 
our  products  found,  awakened  new  activity  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  the 
beginning  of  improvements  of  all  kinds  which  had  been  some  time  deferred,  created 
a  new  demand  for  labor  and  ushered  in  the  present  situation,  which  seems  to  afford 
profitable  employment  to  all  who  earnestly  desire  it.  '^' 

''As  to  the  term  during  which  farm  laborers  are  employed,  it  is  unquestionably 
lengthening.  Though  soil  the  extra  demands  at  harv^ing  all  sorts  of  crops  exist, 
ana  in  the  nature  of  things  always  will  exist,  probably  there  is  a  better  opportunity 
than  ever  for  long  terms  of  employment  The  increase  of  the  dairy  interest  in  r^ons 
formerly  almost  wholly  given  to  f^n  has  of  itself  opened  the  way  for  steady  employ- 
ment which  formerly  did  not  exist.  The  development  of  fruit  areas  has  had  a  simi- 
lar tendency.  The  disposition  to  provide  better  Quarters  for  laborers  on  agricultural  | 
properties  is  very  marked,  and  so  far  as  we  have  neard  and  seen,  such  investments  '• 
on  the  part  of  employers  have  been  found  profitable  in  the  greater  loyalty  and  efii* 
dency  of  the  laborers  secured.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  labor  supply  employed 
throughout  the  year  or  for  a  short  period  we  have  no  data,  but  if  the  figures  were 
restricted  to  what  is  commonly  termed  farm  labor,  the  proportion  retained  for  the 
year  would  now  be  represented  by  a  respectable  fraction — much  greater,  in  fact,  than 
ever  before.  If  the  figures  should  include  as  farm  labor  the  thousands  who  go  from 
towns  for  orchard,  fruit  drying,  and  canning  work  during  its  season,  the  naction 
would  be  very  small.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  facts  of  recent  years  that  our 
great  fruit  products  can  be  so  lai^gely  handled  by  white  labor  from  towns  as  it  now  is. 
Twenty  years  a^  it  was  thought  impracticable,  and  growers  were  in  much  anxiety 
as  to  wnence  their  f  ruit^harvest  help  should  come.  To-day  there  is  no  concern  what- 
ever about  it,  for,  though  there  is  now  and  then  a  little  pinch,  the  demand  as  a  whole 
seems  to  be  provided  for. 

''As  to  relative  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  farm  and  town  laborer  we  have  no 
fresh  data.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  old  facts  and  the  old  arguments  are  as  true  as 
ever.  The  farm  laborer  has  possibly  a  little  less  net  income  from  a  year's  work  than 
his  town  brother  of  equal  grade  of  labor  and  equal  sobriety  and  thrift,  but  his  oppor- 
tunities are  immeasurably  greater  for  using  any  surplus  he  may  accumulate  in  estab- 
lishing himself  upon  property  of  his  own,  or  in  becoming  his  own  master  upon  leased 
land*  There  is  now  a  better  chance  than  ever  for  this  because  land  is  nearer  its  actual 
value  in  Oalifomia  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  at  least.  In  all  pwrts  of 
the  State  people  who  come  with  small  capital  and  large  energy  and  self-denial  are 

S lacing  themselves  well  by  supplementing  their  means  with  the  proceeds  of  labor 
one  JOT  others.  They  are  helped  to  do  this  by  the  increased  opportunities  which 
our  broader  agriculture  of  the  present  day  affords  and  by  the  fact  that  Califomians 
now  appreciate  white  labor  better  than  formerly,  because  they  are  having  exi)erience 
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with  a  better  kind  than  in  the  old  days.  We  believe  that  the  agricultural  laborer  is 
well  i)aid  in  California,  and  appreciated  if  he  is  endowed  with  self-respect  and  the 
qualities  which  self-respect  insure." 

The  secretary  of  the  State  a^cultural  society  at  Sacramento,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Shields, 
writes  of  the  personnel  of  California  labor,  as  follows: 

'^During  recent  years  of  the  extreme  agricultural  and  industrial  depression,  up  to 
about  1897,  the  farm  laborers  were  probably  in  excessive  supply,  and  wages  fell  from 
$25  to  $30  per  month  to  $15  to  $20.  With  the  reviving  of  business  and  the  improve- 
ment in  pnces  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  shorts^  of  labor  in  California,  and 
good  wages  are  paid.  This  shortage  was  brought  about  in  various  ways;  the  depres- 
sion here  drove  men  into  mining  and  other-  business,  and  probably  caused  many  to 
remove  from  the  State.  With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska  there  was  a  very  large 
migration.  Many  of  our  floating  poi>ulation  in  recent  years  have  gone  to  Mexico  and 
Hawaii,  rnd  it  is  probable  that  auring  the  war  many  chose  to  remain  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines. 

''At  the  present  time  there  is  an  undersupply  of  industrial  laborers  in  California. 
Our  conditions  here  are  somewhat  peculiar— <lurin|^  the  years  from  1860  upward, 
when  California  was  making  rapid  progress,  developing  her  resources  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner,  we  imported  a  laree  number  of  Chinese  ana  Japanese  laborers  from  Asia. 

^' With  tlie  adoption  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  the  strong  sentiment  against 
Chinese  labor  about  10  years  ago,  great  numbers  were  driven  out  of  the  State,  and 
another  supply  was  prevented  from  coming  in.  This  left  a  short  or  insufficient  supply 
for  domestic  service,  farm  arid  vineyard  work,  vegetable  growing,  and  other  industries. 
Since  the  departure  of  the  Chinese  large  numbers  of  the  Japanese  have  come  in,  and 
have  to  some  extent  filled  their  places,  but  the  field  has  been  ox)en  for  white  labor, 
and  we  have  been  getting  from  other  States  a  good  supply  of  a  very  desirable  class. 
Our  laboring  population  belongs  to  many  races  and  many  colors,  we  have  a  good 
supply  of  S<^ndmavian,  German,  and  Irish  laborers,  but  a  majority  of  our  farm  labor- 
ers, I  believe,  are  Americans  from  the  Eastern  and  middle- Western  States. 

"The  agricultural  conditions  are  such  in  California  as  to  demand  rather  special 
qualifications.  Our  orchard,  vine3rard,  and  hop  ranches  require  some  experience  and 
training,  much  of  the  work  requiring  a  superior  intelligence.  We  are  very  largely 
enga^d  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  the  culture,  fertilization,  and  production 
of  this  crop  requires  a  training  which  the  average  farm  laborer  has  not  had.  There 
is  a  strong  sentiment  here  in  i&yoT  of  white  labor,  and  it  is  a  good  field  for  industrious 
and  intelligent  young  men  who  could  acquire  the  experience  necessary  to  grow  up 
in  some  of  the  highly  specialized  agricultural  enterprises.'' 

Mr.  George  Husmann,  State  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  CaUfomia, 
residing  at  Napa,  reports  that  the  condition  of  labor  there  has  much  improved  in  the 
last  few  years;  that  ready  employment  awaits  everyone  who  is  willing  to  work;  that 
Chinese  labor  is  being  gradually  supplemented  by  white — by  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
mid  Germims  lai^ely,  and  that  this  would  be  still  more  the  case  but  that  the  mild 
climate  favors  "  tramping,"  and  good  quarters  for  laborers  ai^  not  always  furnished, 
compelling  the  men  to  carry  their  own  blankets.  After  a  few  weeks  or  months  of 
work  they  go  to  the  lodgine  houses  and  often  spend  their  hard-earned  wages  in  drink 
in  a  few  aays  or  weeks.  He  says  a  change  for  the  better  is  gradually  appearing,  and 
the  division  of  large  estates  into  small  farms  is  an  important  factor  in  the  change, 
favoring  home  making  and  diversified  farming,  the  locating  of  thrifty  and  frugal 
families,  with  capital  enough  to  pay  for  their  nomesteads,  who  can  do  most  of  the 
work  themselves,  with  perhaps  the  work  of  1  or  2  good  men  to  whom  they  could 
give  employment  throughout  the  year." 

7.  Influench  op  Farm  Machinery  on  Labor. 

Farm  implements  and  machinery  are  more  various  and  effective  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  They  are  lighter,  of  greater  strength  in  proportion 
to  weight,  remarkable  for  ingenious  adaptation  to  specific  uses  and  for  laoor-saving 
appliances.  These  qualities  secure  premiums  in  contests  with  English  and  German 
machines,  and  heavy  exportation  to  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe.  They 
have  cheapened  the  cost  of  production  and  made  possible  liberal  supplies  of  food 
products  for  home  consumption,  and  a  surplus  that  can  be  sold  in  competition  with 
other  producing  countries.  While  excessive  cheapness  is  to  be  deprecated,  very  high 
prices  will  prevent  exportation,  restrict  consumption,  and  enforce  a  limited  produc- 
tion. The  cost  of  growing  farm  products  has  been  reduced  progressively  in  each  of 
the  past  five  decades  by  the  use  of  farm  machinery,  and  prices  have  decreased 
throughout  the  world  because  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation  has  dei;lined. 

The  use  of  improved  implements  ana  machines  has  been  most  extensive  and 
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effective  in  grain  growing  and  ha3nnaking,  enabling  growers  to  compete  in  the 
markets  with  a  profit.  In  market  gardening  and  other  minor  cultivation,  the  cost 
of  labor  has  been  much  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  improved  implements.  In 
cotton  growing  comparatively  llttie  advantage  in  cheapening  cost  has  been  derived 
from  tnis  source,  as  the  colored  laborer  does  not  take  kindly  to  this  innovation, 
preferring  the  old-time  scooter  and  the  bull  tongue  to  the  most  improved  plows  and 
cultivators.  Hence  the  planters  feel  the  pinch  of  cheap  cotton  idl  tne  more  severely. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  some  enterprising  planters  have  demonstrated  the 
superior  effectiveness  and  economy,  in  cotton  growmg,  of  modem  improved  imple- 
ments. 

How  much  has  farm  machinery  cheapened  cost  of  production?  The  only  system- 
atic attempt  to  find  out,  in  some  fair  measure,  was  made  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  authontjT  of  Congress,  imder  direction  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wnght.  The  results 
are  necessarily  inconclusive,  vet  nevertheless  suggestive  and  valuable.  The  investi- 
gation seeks  a  comparison  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  hand  and  machine  labor  in 
production,  the  number  of  operations  performed  and  workmen  employed  in  each. 
In  agriculture  these  comparisons  cover  twenty-four  products,  but  one-fourth  of  that 
nuniber  r^resents  more  than  two-thirds  the  value  of  all  arable  products  of  the 
country.  The  difference  in  amount  of  labor  emploved  is  greater  than  the  difference 
in  cost,  as  present  wages  and  skilled  labor  are  much  higher  than  the  old-time  rates. 
In  producmg  an  acre  of  wheat  in  1829-30,  for  instance,  64  hours  15  minutes  \b  the 
record  in  one  case,  and  in  1895-96,  by  machine  methods,  2  hours  58  minutes.  The 
wages  were  50  cents  per  day  in  one  case  and  $1.50  to  $4.50  in  the  other.  The  differ- 
ence is  wide  in  com,  but  not  so  extreme  as  in  wheat.  Hand  labor  for  an  acre  of  hay 
is  35  hours  30  minutes;  machine,  11  hours  34  minutes.  Applying  the  cost  of  hand 
and  machine  labor,  respectively,  to  the  acreage  grown,  the  diiference  in  the  labor 
cost  by  the  two  methods  in  oer^ds  is  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  all  our  cereal  crops.  Of  course,  not  all  of  this  saving  is  actually 
made,  as  the  highest  examples  of  tne  machine  method  will  not  foirly  represent  the 
averages.    The  following  tabulation  includes  hay  with  the  principal  cereal  crops: 


Cost  per  acre. 

Acres  of  crop. 

Total  labor  cost. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

f 

Com .» 

I3.A2M) 
8.6838 
8.7292 
8.5968 
4.1061 
1.7501 

81.5180 
.6892 

1.0782 
.6020 

2.6542 
.4230 

82,000,000 
44,000,000 
26,000,000 
2,900,000 
1,600,000 
41,000,000 

8297,250.000 

159,865,200 

96,959,200 

10,427,820 

6,569,760 

71,754,100 

8124.066.000 

Wheat 

SO.  324. 800 

Oats 

27.908.200 

Barley 

1,745,800 

Rye 

4, 246, 720 

Hay 

17.843.000 

Total :.. 

197,600,000 

&12,826,08D 

205,629,520 

1 

These  six  crops,  at  farm  prices,  are  usually  worth  about  $1,600,000,000.  On  the 
basis  of  results  of  the  hand  and  machine  inquiry,  the  reduction  in  labor  cost,  the 
clumsy  hand  methods  being  all  replaced  by  machine  processes,  would  be  $437,196,560, 
or  68  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  labor.  This  shows  how  farmers  continue  to 
produce  and  live,  as  prices  eet  lower.  '-• 

An  important  question  is  here  presented.  Is  this  large  use  of  machinery  a  disad- 
vantage to  feirm  laborers?  It  is  the  old  question.  Industrial  conservatism  and  preju- 
dice promptly  sav  yes.  The  facts  of  all  industrial  progress  say  no.  Mobs  have  des- 
troyed the  first  labor-saving  machines  which  took  the  place  of  hand  processes,  but 
the  children  of  these  machine  breakers  have  had  fuller  employment  and  better 
wages,  as  well  as  cheaper  clothing  and  other  needed  supplies.  One  of  the  greatest 
inventions  of  the  age  is  the  sewing  machine,  but  never  were  dressmakers  in  greater 
demand  than  now,  or  their  charges  higher.  The  poor  sewing  woman  has  plenty  to 
do,  though  sometimes  compelled  to  accept  starvation  rates  of  compensation  from  com- 
binations of  greedy  and  unscrupulous  em^jloyers.  That  is  the  evil  for  which  the 
sewing  machine  invention  has  no  responsibility.  m  . 

As  to  the  influence  of  machinery  on  farm  labor,  all  intelligent  expert  observation  n  l 
declares  it  beneficial.    It  has  relieved  the  laborer  of  much  drudgery;  made  his  work  ly 
easier  and  his  hours  of  service  shorter;  stimulated  his  mental  faculties;  given  an  equi- 1 
librium  of  effort  to  mind  and  body;  and  made  the  laborer  a  more  efficient  worker.  I 
a  broader  man,   and  a  better  citizen.    Another  vital  question:  Have  improveo^^ 
implements  and  machinery  reduced  the  number  of  farm  laborerel?    Not  necessaril}^^ 
That  they  have  dispensed  with  many  laborers  in  harvest  operations  is  very  true,  butTn 
they  have  greatiy  mcreased  crop  acreage,  and  made  i>oaBiDle  higher  cultivation  and '/ 
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^many  operationB  for  soil  amelioration  and  farm  improvement.  There  are  more  farm 
I  owners  than  hired  farm  laborers,  and  the  proportion  of  both  to  popaUtion  is  smaller 
I  as  variety  in  industry  increases.  Half  tne  population  in  agriculture,  as  in  1850, 
J  is  undesirable  at  any  time;  a  much  smaller  portion  is  ample  to  provide  food  for 
/  all.  There  are  portions  of  the  country  now  where  there  are  too  many  with  no  other 
I  than  agricultural  employments;  the  natural  result  is,  there  is  little  inducement  to  do 
\  more  than  sustain  existence.  At  the  present  time,  with  other  industries  active  and 
prosperous,  there  is  in  most  places  no  surplus  of  agricultural  labor,  and  in  many  a 
d^ree  of  scarcity. 

Acute  and  experienced  observers  declare  that  machine  development  brings  no  detri- 
ment to  affriculture.  Their  testimony  before  the  commission  concurs  in  this  view. 
Professor  Davenport,  of  Illinois,  holds  that  agricultural  machinery  intensifies  the 
labor  put  upon  the  land,  enables  farmers  to  use  more  per  acre  than  they  otherwise 
could.  And  that  is  the  one  thin^  needed  for  the  advancement  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  its  increase  of  productivity  and  profit.  More  labor  in  drainage,  in  physical 
amelioration  of  soils,  in  fertilization  by  ammonia  gatherers,  as  well  as  by  intelH^nt 
application  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  after  all  a  sreat  deal  more  of  judicious  cultiva- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  to  increase  of  yield  ana  profit.  The  old-uishioned  farmer, 
by  old  methods  on  a  depleted  soil,  can  not  produce  enough  to  find  means  for  employ- 
>  \.  ment  of  this  necessary  labor;  only  the  up-to-date  machine  farmer  can.    Hitherto 

y'^  primitive  methods  have  been  prevalent    They  can  only  help  to  rob  the  soil  of  its 

fertility,  to  take  dividends  out  of  capital,  and  leave  posterity  either  to  reform  or 
stfUYe.    Farm  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  employ  labor  in  the  betterment  of  the 
d  and  give  employment  to  the  laborer  in  more  thorough  soil  preparation  and  cul- 
ation.    It  is  therefore  a  boon  to  agriculture  and  to  the  laborer. 
It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  those  regions  in  which  we  find  the  largest  use  of 
roved  implements  and  labor-saving  appliances  we  find  the  greatest  prosperity  of 
farmers  and  the  least  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.    And  in  those  districts  where 
they  are  sparselv  used  there  is  debt  and  destitution  and  unprogressive  conditions 
generally.    At  the  same  time  the  laborer  receives  the  lowest  wages  for  this  hand 
labor;  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  low  scale  of  living,  and  exists  in  more  or  less  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discomfort    It  is  very  certain  that  mechanical  invention  is  of  advantage  to 
laborer  as  well  as  land  owner.    After  all,  it  is  the  order  of  progress,  is  an  inevitable 
condition,  and  he  who  will  not  use  it  must  go  to  the  wall. 

8.  Incrbasb  of  Efficiency  from  Agricultural  Education. 

Agricultural  education  is  increasing  the  efiiciency  of  farm  labor.  Trained  students 
take  positions  requiring  skill  and  responsibility,  and  by  teaching  and  example  influ- 
ence their  helpers  and  immediate  associates.  As  numbers  of  such  workers  increase 
their  influence  becomes  more  penetrating  and  permeating.  Others  become  farmers, 
and  each  farm  becomes  a  center  for  observation  and  ultimately  for  imitation.  If 
their  methods  are  scientific  and  practical,  as  they  usually  are  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
then  results  are  beneficial  and  successful.  And  there  is  nothing  more  influential  than 
success.  The  farmers'  institutes  have  been  a  very  valuable  means  of  diffusing  among 
practiod  farmers  the  results  of  scientific  teaching. 

It  has  been  common,  in  years  past,  to  intimate  that  the  graduates  of  the  land-grajit 
colleges  went  into  other  business,  or  the  professions,  ana  that  few  became  farmers. 
There  appears  to  be  less  sround  for  the  charge  than  formerly,  and  it  never  may  have 
been  true,  especiallv  of  Western  colleges.  Investigation  shows  that  a  very  large 
proportion  become  farmers,  or  teachers  in  the  colleges  or  farmers*  institutes,  or  dairy 
or  stock-feeding  managers,  or  are  found  in  other  technical  positions  in  advanced 
rural  practice. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  specific  statements  of  the  employments  of  former 
students  of  these  colleges,  and  the  result  will  surprise  many  who  nave  really  believed 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  education  are  turning  their  backs  on  the  farms.  Much 
more  testimonv  of  this  sort  could  easily  be  obtained,  but  few  will  deem  it  necessary 
after  reading  tne  facts  here  presented.  First  is  a  statement  of  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  these  institutions,  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College: 

'^  Since  this  college  opened  its  doors  in  1857  about  4,000  students  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  college,  counting  both  graduates  and  undergraduates,  many  of  the 
latter  having  been  in  attendance  only  for  a  few  months.  Oi  the  whole  number  of 
these  students  fullv  three-quarters  have  returned  to  the  farm,  to  the  orchard,  the 
•'•;5Mrden,  the  dairy,  the  workshop,  and  other  fields  of  labor.  Ex-Governor  Luce  gave 
nis  estimate  of  the  quality  of  our  students  by  saying  'I  never  find  the  graduates  of 
.  the  agricultural  college  staiiding  on  the  street  corners  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up.    They  always  find  a  place  to  work,  and  occupy  it  with  zeal  and  energy.    This  is 
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largely  because  they  are  educated  to  respect  labor  and  call  it  honorable.'  Wilkins 
Micawber  was  never  a  student  of  the  a^cultural  college. 

'*The  influence  of  a  student  on  the  neighborhood  where  he  settles  is  almost  always 
r^^arded  as  helpful  and  inspiring.  The  unconscious  teaching  by  better  methods  and 
scientific  appliances  is  not  wasted  in  the  final  outcome.  The  introduction  of  improved 
stock,  better  grains  and  fruits,  methods  of  fiehting  insect  foes,  and  modes  of  tillage 
are  helps  in  any  community,  though  the  influence  may  be  silent  and  unobtrusive. 
In  many  places  agriculture  has  b^n  improved,  almost  revolutionized,  by  the  pres- 
ence and  example  of  1  or  2  students.  ^ 

''In  social  relations  and  associations,  such  as  the  grange,  the  farmers'  club,  and 
the  farmers'  institute,  they  come  more  prominently  before  the  public,  and  their 
influence  is  more  pronounced  and  always  good. 

''It  is  not  claimed  that  every  student  lias  so  strong  a  personalitv  as  to  impress 
himself  upon  his  communitv,  but  the  instances  where  the  educated  brain  and  skill- 
ful hand  have  commanded  the  respect  and  secured  the  imitation  of  his  followers  are 
snfSciently  numerous  to  require  notice.  The  unconscious  demand  of  a  community 
that  a  collide  student  shall  be  better  and  rise  higher  than  his  fellows  is  significant. 
The  final  outcome  of  these  tendencies  is  that  a  community  is  benefited  bv  the  resi- 
dence of  a  college  student,  resultinj^  in  better  farming  and  better  stock  and  fruits. 

"Permit  a  few  words  on  the  influence  of  students  of  this  college  on  a^cultural 
education  and  development  of  American  agriculture  in  our  own  and  in  foreien  lands. 
It  was  a  college  student  that  first  open^  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  to  American 
methods  and  machinery  in  firming.  It  was  the  same  student  who  was  designated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  go  as  a  kind  of  agricultural  missionary  to  teach 
Australians  the  American  methods  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  who  afterwards 
organized  and  equip}>ed  the  agricultural  coll^  of  Queensland;  it  was  a  student  from 
New  South  Wales,  sent  by  that  colony  to  take  the  full  course  of  instruction  here, 
who  has  returned  to  his  native  land  to  fill  the  position  of  lecturer  on  agriculture  in 
Hawkesbury  agricultural  college;  and  finally ^  it  is  a  student  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  explormg  the  possibilities  of  i^riculture  in 
Alaska. 

"When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
this  country,  we  find  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  our  States  ana  Territories  students 
of  this  college  have  held  positions  in  the  facult]^  or  experiment  stations.  The  first 
agricultural  collie  in  the  Union  has  thus  laid  its  molding  touch  on  a  laigje  propor- 
tion of  tiie  institutions  of  our  country  whose  aim  is  to  promote  industrial  science  and 
practice." 

Three  thousand  persons  sent  out  to  teach  and  practice  the  practical  problems  in 
scientific  agriculture  is  a  pretty  large  contingent  of  the  army  of  progress  to  go  from 
one  institution.  The  impatience  of  those  who  demanded  instant  transformation 
through  the  influence  of  industrial  education  must  stand  rebuked  by  such  a  statement 
of  lat^  development. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Koberts,  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  rejwrts  that 
over  1,000  students  have  attended  that  institution,  most  of  them  withm  the  last  10 
years,  and  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  these  students  are  now  interested  in  agri- 
culture as  teachers,  lecturers,  or  farmers,  and  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  are  now  engaged  in  farming.    He  says: 

"Scattered  all  over  this  State,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  States,  we  find 
these  students  to  be  centers  of  activity,  I  might  almost  say  a  new  i^culture.  With 
but  very  few  exceptions  they  have  been  financially  successful,  but  we  do  not  lay  so 
much  stress  on  this  as  we  do  on  the  fact  that  wherever  they  find  lodgment  one  farm 
at  least  is  conducted  better  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  that  this  farm  serves  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  farmers  situated  near  it. 

"I  can  say  unreservedly  that  among  the  intelligent  classes  agriculture  is  intelli- 
gentiy  and  financially  advancing.  I  regret  to  say  on  the  other  hand  that  there  is 
quite  a  per  cent  of  the  farmers  m  our  State  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  new 
metiiods,  never  attend  a  farmers'  meeting,  and  see  almost  no  agricultural  literature. 
These  farmers,  we  notice,  are  getting  poorer  and  many  of  them  are  becoming  greatly 
dissatisfied.  Some  sell  out  ana  go  to  town;  others  are  sold  out,  and  pick  up  a  living 
as  best  they  can  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  at  day's  wages." 

Here  are  nearly  2,000  more  agricultural  'missionaries  from  a  comparatively  new 
institution,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  State  mainly  devoted  to  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, and  transportation  interests.  The  conservatism  of  ignorance  is  here  illustrated 
in  that  portion  of  the  rural  population  who  still  resist  the  influences  that  lead  to 
progress  in  all  lines  so  manifest  in  the  Empire  State. 

Erom  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  State  Uni- 
Territy.  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  have  a  summary  of  the  oqpupations  of  the  alumni  and 
ex-stuaents  since  1892,  with  name  and  place  and  present  position,  from  which  it 
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appears  that  300  of  376  have  been  traced,  and  that  137  are  now  farmers  and  eardeners 
and  dairymen,  41  are  creamery  operators  and  cheese  makers,  18  are  empjoyees  of 
agricultural  collies  and  exjjeriment  stations^  14  are  farm  superintendents  and 
employees,  4  are  ^itors  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers,  25  are  young  women, 
15  are  students  in  other  colleges,  and  only  46  in  all  other  occupations. 

During  the  past  2  years  11  graduates  have  been  appointed  to  positions  they  are 
now  fillmg.  Professor  Hunt  reports  the  average  salary,  so  far  as  he  has  learned,  as 
$8d2per  annum,  and  the  avera^  time  thev  have  been  out  of  college  as  22  months. 

^'Tne  positions  include  superintending  farms,  experimen testation  work,  and  teach- 
ing. One  graduate  has  resigned  a  position  of  $600  per  year,  where  he  could  have 
remained  at  a  considerable  advance  in  compensation,  in  order  to  engage  in  farming; 
and  another,  who  had  been  receiving  $1,000  per  year,  refused  to  be  considered  for  a 
$1,200  position  because  he  had  definitely  decided  to  engage  in  farming." 

In  the  same  period  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  less  than  the 
4-year  course  have  had  emplovment  eidier  in  creameries,  cheese  ketones,  or  on 
farms.  He  says  the  students  of  the  dairv  school  are  in  dairies,  creameries,  or  cheese 
factories.  So  there  is  active  demand  for  educated  service  in  all  grades  of  farm 
operations. 

Several  Western  colleges  are  having[  a  direct  and  very  beneficent  influence  on  the 
agricultural  life  of  that  region  by  their  short  course  in  agriculture,  in  which  young 
and  ambitious  farm  laborers  come  from  the  farms  and  spend  the  winter  in  study, 
usuall;^  taking  a  place  for  the  summer  with  farmers  desiring  just  such  help  and 
returning  the  next  winter  to  complete  their  course.  Professor  Henry,  director  of  the 
Wisconsm  Experiment  Station,  writes  of  them  as  follows: 

**It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  each  year  we  have  with  us  in  our 
i^cultural  college  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  men  who,  starting  in  life 
with  nothing,  have  worked  on  farms  and  intend  to  continue  in  that  line  until  they 
have  acquire!  something  with  which  to  help  themselves.  These  young  men  come 
to  us  after  having  been  hired  on  farms  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  After  studying 
with  us  in  the  short  course  the  first  winter  we  are  usually  able  to  secure  a  place  for 
them  on  some  farm,  and  the  following  winter  they  return  to  complete  the  course. 
Then  we  help  them  to  another  place,  if  needed,  or  they  return  to  work  with  the 
same  farmer  as  before.  We  keep  in  touch  with  them,  and  the  brightest  ones  are 
recommended  for  herdsmen,  dairymen  in  private  dairies,  stockmen,  farm  managers, 
etc.  Last  year  our  short-course  term  closed  the  1st  of  March,  and  in  3  weeks 
from  that  date  we  had  placed  101  young  men  on  farms  in  all  capacities,  and  as  far  as 
Staten  Island  on  the  East,  California  on  the  West,  and  Texas  on  the  South.  We  have 
had  as  manv  as  8  letters  in  a  single  day  from  persons  who  wished  our  students 
as  helpers.  Young  men  who  set  from  $18  to  $22  before  coming  to  us  get  from  $20  to 
$25  as  farm  hands,  and  from  $25  to  $35  and  $40  as  herdsmen,  managers,  etc.  Mr. 
Geoige  Vanderbilt's  herdsman,  who  has  18  men  under  him,  is  one  of  our  former 
students — a  city  boy  who  was  bound  to  be  a  farmer.  A  i)oor  boy  from  Canada,  who 
after  working  several  years  on  dairy  farms  came  to  us  as  a  student,  is  now  the  head- 
man in  chaige  of  the  cattle  of  Mr.  C.  I.  Hood,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  In  our  class  this 
winter  is  a  young  Polander  whose  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  all  live  in  Chicago. 
Eight  years  ago  this  young  man  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  city  and  learn  farming. 
For  7  years  he  worked  as  a  hired  man  on  farms  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  sent 
a  large  part  of  his  earnings  to  his  parents.  He  completes  his  work  with  us  this 
winter,  and  will  soon  begin  to  lay  up  money  while  working  as  a  hired  man,  and  when 
he  has  accumulated  a  little  will  buy  a  piece  of  wild  woodland  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

*'I  could  tell  you  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  cases  like  these,  where  young  men 
have  started  with  nothing  and  have  worked  their  way  through  our  school  and  will 
become  landowners  and  substantial  citizens  in  the  future.  Some  of  our  students,  of 
course,  turn  out  poorly.  Occasionally  one  is  all  right  in  his  books  and  class,  but  is 
lazy  or  wishes  to  earn  money  on  his  reputation  as  a  student.  The  majority  appreciate 
their  training  and  regard  it  as  simply  increasing  their  powers  of  usefulness.  A  numl^er 
of  farmers  have  chosen  our  students  because  they  were  more  cleanl v  and  respectable 
generally.  Farmers  in  the  West  usually  have  their  help  eat  at  the  same  table  as 
themselves,  and  the  better  class  of  these  are  more  or  lees  particular  as  to  the  cleanli- 
ness and  general  decency  of  their  hired  help.'* 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Northrup,  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Prof. 
William  M.  Liggett,  director  of  the  experiment  station,  communicates  the  following 
statement: 

"Since  the  opening  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  in  the  winter  of  1888-89,  there  have 
been  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  the  school  about  3,200  students  in  the  r^^ular  course, 
besides  those  who  have  taken  the  special  courses  in  dairying,  etc.  Of  these  3,200 
students,  265  have  graduated  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  and  12  of  these  graduates 
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have  finished  the  conrse  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  have  returned  to  the  fami;  about  10  per  cent  are  in  kinds  of  work  closely 
allied  to  agriculture,  and  less  than  5  per  cent  are  in  professions  and  other  callings 
unrelated  to  fanning.  Our  policy  has  been  to  concentrate  efforts  to  practical  lines  of 
teaching  and  to  bo  arrange  terms  of  study  as  to  enable  farm  boys  and  girls  to  take  the 
course  with  the  leaA  possible  breaking  up  of  their  relations  to  the  farm  and  farm 
work." 

Prof.  C.  8.  CurtisB,  of  the  Iowa  Goll^,  reports  the  placing  of  their  students  in 
increasing  numbers  in  responsible  positions,  especially  on  st(x;k  farms,  where  their 
services  are  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  greater  willingness  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  trained  and  intelligent  service  is  manifested. 

Prof.  Eu^ne  Davenport,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  investigating  this  subject,  finds  that  most  of  the  graduates  who  did  not 
become  farmers,  but  ensaged  in  teaching  or  other  occupation  temporarily  to  procure 
ready  money,  became  landowners  if  ^aduates  of  long  standing,  and,  if  of  more 
recent  years,  they  intend  to  own  land  as  soon  as  they  can  afford  it.  He  adds  con- 
cerning the  Illinois  University,  of  which  not  many  years  ago  complaints  were  made 
that  its  students  were  not  becoming  farmers: 

"As  to  our  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  our  agricultural  students,  they 
are  all  land  men  and  will  go  upon  the  land,  every  one  of  them,  excepting  now  and 
tiien  one  who  is  picked  out  for  an  instructor  somewhere,  and  the  call  is  heard  for 
them.  So  you  mav  say  that  the  students  of  our  imiversity,  the  students  of  agri- 
culture, represent  that  many  prospective  farmers;  they  all  go  upon  the  land." 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations  of  the  mountain  district  and  of 
the  Pacific  coast  are  manned  by  some  of  the  best  material  furnished  by  the  older 
institutions.    They  are  doing  nmch  Kood  work  under  circumstances,  soils,  and 
climates  of  peculiar  character,  which  furnish  remarkable  opportunities  for  original  . 
thinking  and  specialized  practice. 

They  are  making  their  mark  upon  the  agriculture  of  that  great  continentaf  domain, 
testing  hitherto  unknown  plants  for  their  use,  developing  new  methods  of  culture, 
and  ffiving  to  the  markets  new  commercial  products.  Tney  are  solving  irrigation 
problems,  and  paving  the  way  for  higher  profit  in  cultivation  without  destroying  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  California,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Oregon,  everywhere,  this 
college  and  station  work  is  pr^ressive  and  productive,  giving  life  and  eneiigy  to  a 
new  agriculture.  Especially  in  California  a  great  practical  work  in  fitting  young  men 
for  intelligent,  methodical,  and  scientific  service  is  in  progress. 

The  work  is  cumulative,  greatly  accelerated  recently,  and  will  make  g[reat  advance 
in  the  future.  It  is  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  elevatm^  the  farm 
labor  of  the  United  States.  Much  more  testimony  could  be  adduced,  but  in  addition 
to  the  above  statements  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  What  has  been  given  will  doubt- 
less prove  a  revelation  to  many  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 
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Chapter  III. 

HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  FARM  WAGES. 
1.  Present  Conditions. 

An  accurate  idea  of  current  wages  and  prevalent  conditions  is  obtained  from  care- 
ful analysis  of  local  data,  State  returns,  some  tentative  results  of  national  official 
investi^tion,  and  a  comparison  of  expert  observation  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  sain^  through  extensive  correspondence  with  State 
boards  and  departments,  and  college  and  experiment  station  professors  of  agriculture, 
and  the  officers  of  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  representative  farmers.  Since  the 
last  publication  of  results  of  a  complete  official  investigation,  in  1892,  the  last  of  a 
series  of  nine  undertaken  during  2o  years  by  the  writer  as  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  a  period  of  agricultural  depression  wnich 
reduced  WQcres  moderately,  but  which  diminished  the  amount  of  labor  employed  far 
more  than  tlie  rate  of  wages,  and  this  era  of  low  prices  and  general  discomfort  and 
dissatisfaction  has  been  followed  by  gradually  increasing  prosperity,  a  greater 
demand  for  labor,  and  slowly  increasing  rates  of  wages,  till,  as  a  rule,  with  few 
exceptions,  there  is  full  employment  at  fair  wages  for  every  farm  laborer  and  every 
other  laborer  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  positive  scarcity  is  reported  in  many 
places. 

On  the  northern  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Ohio  Valley^  and  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  of  the  South,  wages  are  still  slightly  lower  than  m  1892. 
From  Indiana  west  to  the  mountains,  in  the  great  mountain  section,  and  in  the 
southwest,  wages  are  generally  higher  than  in  1892,  and  fully  as  high  as  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  excepting  only  the  period  of  inflation  following  the  civil  war,  when  values 
were  measured  in  a  depreciated  currency,  and  therefore  deceptive.  Really  there 
never  has  been  fuller  employment  or  better  compensation  of  farm  labor  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  purchasing  }>ower  of  wages  is  greatiy  enhanced  in  comparison 
with  most  former  dates. 

The  average  rates  of  wages  may  be  approximated  quite  closely,  as  the  result  of 
this  investigation,  as  follows:  For  the  labor  of  the  States  exclusive  of  the  Southern 
or  cotton-growing  district,  representing  practically  the  labor  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
$23.67  per  month,  or  |284  per  annum.  For  all  tne  States,  $18.75  per  month  with- 
out board,  or  $225  per  annum;  $12.75  per  month  with  board,  or  $153  cash  per 
annum.  Eight  years  ago  the  average  for  white  labor  was  stated  at  $282  without 
board.  The  avarage  at  that  time  in  certain  foreign  countries,  according  to  estimates 
deemed  most  authoritative,  were:  Great  Britain,  $150;  France,  $125;  Holland,  $100; 
Germany,  $90;  Russia,  $60;  Italy,  $50;  India,  $30.  No  other  country  could  make  a 
showing  at  all  comparable  with  the  United  States,  except  Australia  and  Canada. 

More  than  half  a  centuary  ago  Matthew  Carey,  the  economist,  estimated  the  agri- 
cultural wages  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  at  $9  per  month 
and  board.  In  the  agricultural  districts  of  Western  settlements  it  was  probable  $7  to 
$8,  possibly  $8.50  for  all  white  agricultural  laborers,  and  about  $12. 50  without  board. 
Comparing  with  present  rates  it  is  seen  that  the  compensation  of  white  labor  has 
nearly  doubled  both  for  labor  with  and  without  board.  Compared  with  the  higher 
grades  of  skilled  labor  of  the  farm  at  the  present  time,  the  dinerence  is  still  greater, 
but  the  average  is  fairly  represented  in  this  statement.  This  contrast  is  the  result  of 
our  progress,  the  development  of  prosperous  industries  which  increase  the  demand 
for  agricultural  products  for  home  consumption,  with  the  aid  of  further  demand  for 
food  and  textile  materials  by  foreign  nations. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  give  some  of  the  data  from  which  the  averages  of  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  wages  have  been  calculated.  Aside  from  officiid  or  omer  systematic 
investigations,  returns  have  been  received  from  every  State  and  Territory,  which 
have  been  carefully  consolidated.  The  most  extensive  outside  investigation  which 
has  been  considered  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Snow,  of  Chicago,  formerly  Aussistant  Stat- 
istician of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  thoroughly  competent  and  successful 
crop  reporter.    He  does  not  cover  the  entire  field,  but  represents  the  central  and 
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principal  districts  of  lai^  agricultural  production.  These  averages  are  the  actual 
mean  of  a  laiige  number  of  returns  of  wages  paid  by  individual  farmers  rei>orting. 
The  results  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  are  quite  dose  to  those  of  the  official  investieation 
in  those  States,  and  those  for  me  other  States  may  be  equally  representative  of  their 
labor  compensation.    The  following  table  is  presented: 


Per  month. 

Per  day. 

State& 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

MaasachiisettB 

fl7.50 
18.25 
10.00 
9.00 
16.00 
16.00 
12.25 
11.00 
14.86 
15.62 
16.00 
17.96 
18.18 
18.25 
18.56 
14.50 
16.00 
18.50 
19.00 

930.00 
20.62 
18.00 
12.00 
20.00 
22.00 
18.00 
16.00 
23.17 
22.71 
28.50 
25.26 
26.76 
27.50 
25.78 
21.00 
22.00 
25.82 
28.00 

90.90 
.75 
.60 
.40 
.70 
.75 
.63 
.50 
.85 
.91 
.85 
.94 
.96 
.92 
.97 
.65 
.85 
.94 
1.00 

91.12 

PennsvlTania 

1.05 

Maryland 

1.00 

Vlnrinia 

.60 

Texas 

.90 

Oklahoma 

1.00 

WcstVinrinia 

1.00 

Kentucky 

.75 

Ohio 

1.18 

Michigan 

1.15 

Indiana , , . .  ^  „ , .  ,.,,,,.,  ^  ^ . , r  - .--,  - 

1.06 

niinois 

1.28 

Wisconsin 

1.81 

Minnesota 

1.25 

Iowa 

1.28 

Missouri 

.90 

Kansas ,..-,. r t t - r-,- ,.-, .-..,. 

1.10 

Nebraska 

1.27 

South  Dakota 

1.45 

• 

While  wages  in  Ohio  are  lower  than  in  any  of  the  States  west  of  her  territory, 
the  averages  for  the  last  ten  years  are  in  some  degree  illustrative  of  the  fluctuations 
that  have  occurred  in  other  states,  though  more  pronounced  than  in  some  of  them. 
From  1890  to  1892  there  was  an  increase  in  rate  of  wages.  From  1894  to  1897,  repre- 
senting the  period  of  business  depression,  there  was  a  fall  of  |2  in  wages  per  month 
with  board,  and  of  $3  for  wages  without  board,  which  was  a  much  ]ai*ger  percentage 
of  decline  than  in  some  other  States.  Then  followed  an  advance,  slow  at  first,  but 
promising  a  return  in  the  sprine  investigation  of  this  year  to  the  rate  of  1890,  it  not 
that  of  1892.  The  following  table  is  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board 
of  agriculture,  Hon.  W.  W.  Miller: 


Year. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

Year. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

1890 

915.00 
16.50 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 

922.00 
22.50 
28.00 
28.00 
22.00 

1896 

915.00 
15.00 
14.00 
14.80 
14.50 

922.00 

1891 

1896 

21.00 

1892 

1897 

20.00 

1898 

1898 

20.80 

1894 - 

1899 

21.10 

Wa^  are  a  little  better  in  Michigan,  but  they  have  followed  the  same  course  as 
in  Ohio  during  the  last  10  years,  with  a  laiger  percenta^  of  decline  during  the  panic 
years.  The  recovery  for  2  years  was  rapid,  and  if  continued  the  past  year,  as  indi- 
cted by  current  information,  the  hi^h^  previous  avenige  has  be^re^ined.  The 
following  statement  is  received  from  Hon.  J.  S.  Steams,  secretary  of  state: 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 


By  month 
with  board. 


916.88 
17.19 
17.69 
18.10 
17.40 


By  day  with- 
out board. 


90.94 
.96 
.96 
.  w 
.88 


Year. 


1895 
1806 
1897 
1898 
1899 


By  month 
with  board. 


915.45 
14.87 
14.16 
15.31 
16.12 


By  day  with- 
out board. 


90.86 

.82 

.79 

.86 

1.02 


Ontario,  across  the  Detroit  River  from  Michigan,  and  across  Lake  Erie  from  Ohio, 
is  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  not  in  the  United  States,  but  has  the 
same  markets  for  its  surplus,  and  its  labor,  even  if  native,  may  be  influenced  some- 
what by  conditions  of  tnese  near  neighbors  in  this  country.    It  is  at  least  curious 
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that  a  Baling  in  the  rate  of  waees  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  in  these  neighboring 
States,  though  less  pronounced.  The  following  statement  is  obtained  from  Hon. 
C.  C.  James,  deputy  minister  of  agriculture  of  Ontario: 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 


Per 

year. 

Perm 

With 

Without 

With 

board. 

board. 

board. 

1157 

9258 

S16.88 

158 

267 

16.66 

156 

253 

16.52 

160 

265 

17.13 

156 

247 

16.55 

160 

246 

15.88 

144 

243 

14.57 

144 

286 

14.29 

148 

246 

15.81 

149 

243 

16.38 

Without 
board. 


S26.66 
25.87 
25.92 
25.97 
25.61 
23.45 
24.11 
24.47 
25.44 
24.93 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  no  detailed  results  of 
investigation  since  1892,  though  some  inquiries  were  made  in  each  of  the  3  years  fol- 
lowing, but  for  some  reason  were  not  published,^  yet,  2  years  ago,  in  the  Yearbook 
of  1897,  the  totals  of  geographical  divisions  were  given,  without  the  State  averages 
from  which  they  were  consolidated.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these  important 
investigations  should  not  be  made  once  in  2  or  3  years  at  least.  The  above-mentioned 
averages  are  given  as  follows,  in  comparison  witn  those  of  1892: 


Geographical  division. 


Eastern  States 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 

Western  States 

Mountain  States 

Pacific  States 

The  United  States 


1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

929.00 
23.80 
12.71 
21.82 
30.04 
31.68 

S27.02 
23.64 
13.04 
21.60 
29.95 
34.15 

$29.07 
24.82 
14.07 
23.12 
33.97 
36.95 

S26.46 
23.83 
14.86 
22.61 
32.16 
86.15 

17.69 

17.74 

19.10 

18.  eio 

From  the  highest  point  in  1893  this  indicates  a  decline  of  over  7  per  cent  in  1895. 
As  the  depressing  effect  of  these  periods  is  continually  operative  till  their  close,  the 
culminatine  point  must  have  been  in  1897,  as  is  shown  by  official  investigation  in 
Ojbio  and  Michigan,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  wages  were  at  least  10  per  cent 
lower  in  1897  than  in  1893,  notwithstanding  the  localities  reported  where  no  apparent 
decrease  was  noted.  The  official  investigations,  as  well  as  those  of  most  of  these 
local  observers,  declare  the  rat-e  of  wages  lower.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
the  men  in  positions  of  responsibility,  possessed  of  peculiar  skill  in  technical  oper- 
ations, were  too  scarce  and  too  highly  prized  to  be  affected  much,  if  at  all,  by  the 
competition  of  the  masses  out  of  employment  in  the  period  of  business  depression. 

The  range  of  compensation  is  not  usually  as  wide  as  that  of  the  requirements  of 
rural  operations  or  as  the  differences  in  the  native  ability  and  acquired  skill  of  labor- 
ers. Tne  tendency  is  toward  a  demand  for  average  wages  by  persons  of  inferior  skill, 
or  defective  reliability,  so  that  practically  the  dinerence  is  not  so  great  in  compensa- 
tion as  in  the  measure  of  real  value  in  service. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  medium  wage  with  board  is  about  $18  per  month, 
the  better  class  of  laborers  getting  from  $18  to  $22  per  month,  while  less  emcient  labor 
is  lower.  In  Massachusette  $20  to  $25,  for  positions  requiring  skill  and  reliability, 
are  not  uncommon  rates,  and  good  or  bad  times  affect  prices  less  than  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  With  lawr  in  other  avocations  in  demand,  good  men  obtain  a 
quite  steady  rate  of  remuneration.  In  Rhode  Island  rates  are  very  high.  Prof.  A. 
A.  Brigham,  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Kingston,  sends  a  table  showing 
the  annual  wages  of  several  classes  of  unskilled  labor,  in  which  the  annual  earnings 
of  agricultural  laborers  are  placed  at  $407.28,  which  is  more  than  those  in  cotton  fac- 
tories, bleacheries,  stonework,  and  some  other  lines  of  industry,  and  is  only  exceeded 
by  workers  in  woolen  goods,  metals,  machinery,  jewelry,  and  woodwork.  It  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that  colored  laborers  come  up  from  Virginia  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  get  $18  to  $20  per  month  and  board  as  farm  laborers,  returning  in  the  autumn, 
thus  getting  about  double  the  average  w-ages  paid  there.  It  is  probable  that  they  are 
above  the  average  of  their  class  in  enterprise  and  efficiency.     It  is  said  that  they  give 


1  For  farm  wages  for  these  and  later  years  see  Appendix,  pp.  137-144. 
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good  satisfaction.  It  illustrates,  however,  the  potency  of  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment in  augmenting  the  measure  of  reliability  and  efficiency  of  the  crowded  masses 
of  colored  laborers  m  the  cotton  States.  In  Connecticut  there  was  little  decrease  of 
wages  in  the  years  of  depression.  Secretary  Gold  says  wages  were  never  higher 
than  at  present,  while  commodities  and  transportation  are  cheaper;  that  wases  are 
so  high  as  to  prevent  improvement  of  tiums,  and  to  render  farm  staples  improntable, 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  specialties  that  promise  better  profit. 

Wages  in  the  Middle  States  average  about  10  per  cent  lower  than  in  New  England. 
They  are  lower  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  still  lower 
in  Delaware.  The  more  skillful  class  of  laborers  in  New  York  receive  nearly  the 
same  rates  as  in  the  Eastern  States— about  $18  to  $22  and  board.  Hon.  Franklin  Dye, 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  New  Jersey,  testifies  that  the  range  of 
wages  with  board  is  from  $12  to  f  18  per  month,  and  without  board  from  |25  to  $30, 
the  latter  usually  including  house  ana  garden.  In  harvest  time  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  is 
obtained,  and  for  ordinary  farm  work  75  cents  to  $1  per  day.  From  $1 6.50  to  $17  may 
be  considered  the  present  average  with  board.  The  more  skillful  labor  is  equally  well 
paid  in  Pennsylvania,  but  much  of  the  territory  is  remote  from  cities,  where  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  labor  is  cheaper.  In  Delaware  and  Maryland  the  wages  are  lower 
and  the  range  narrower,  mostly  from  $10  to  $14. 

The  average  wages  in  the  Southern  States,  with  board  or  rations,  has  varied  at 
different  dates  from  $10.75  in  1866,  when  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cotton  stim- 
ulated effort  to  meet  the  demand,  to  $8.46  in  1879,  the  year  that  marked  the  depth 
of  depression,  before  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Wages  without  board,  a  mode  not  much  in  vogue  at  any  time,  averaged  at  these 
dates,  resp|ectively,  $16.63  and  $12.65,  and  since  above  $14,  until,  in  the  recent  years 
of  depression,  they  fell  below  $13.  The  recent  advance  has  been  retarded  by  the 
low  price  of  the  cotton  of  1898,  but  the  rate  appears  to  be  now  about  ^.50  with 
board  and  $14  without  board.  While  wages  do  not  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  cot- 
ton, they  are  affected  more  or  less  by  cotton  values.  Contracts  are  made  at  the 
banning  of  the  year,  and,  of  course,  the  sometimes  serious  price  changes,  caused  by 
expectation  of  a  laive  or  small  crop^  can  not  affect  the  wages  agreed  upon  for  that 
year,  but  they  do  affect  the  price  i>aid  for  picking  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages  plud  in  the  Southern  States, 
those  of  the  Alantic  coast  being  lower  than  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
Virginia  $6  to  $12  is  paid,  according  to  quality,  kind  of  labor,  and  location.  In 
North  Carolina  good  labor  commands  $8,  in  some  instances  $10.  Cotton  districts  in 
Geoivia  supply  Ubor  at  $6  to  $8,  and  Alabama  about  the  same.  Prof.  James  H.  Lane, 
of  Alabama,  writes:  ''The  average  cash  wages  are  about  the  same  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  Farm  hands  hired  by  the  year  average  about  $75  and  board.  Day  laborers 
are  paid  in  this  section  50  cents  and  board,  or  60  cents  without  board.  In  harvest- 
ing our  oats  and  the  small  amount  of  wheat  raised,  cradlers  receive  $1  a  day  and 
bcMurd.  The  average  price  for  picking  cotton  is  35  cents  per  100  pounds. ' '  In  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  higher  rates  are  more  fre(]|uent,  though  modes  of  employment  and 
range  of  wages  vary  greatly  in  the  sugar  district  of  the  Teche  and  St.  Marys  rivers 
in  Louisiana,  the  nee  district  of  the  southwest,  and  the  cotton-growing  hill  lands  of 
the  north.    Common  labor  in  Texas  is  paid  $12  per  month  and  board. 

Cotton  picking  is  mainly  done  at  a  specified  price  per  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton, 
which  when  ginned  makes  about  33  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  The  price  varies  in  dif- 
ferent States,  according  to  the  demand  for  labor,  the  Atlantic  States  paying  much 
lower  rates  than  those  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  Department  of  Agnculture 
reports,  for  the  crop  of  1898-99,  an  average  of  44  cents  per  100  pounds,  from  33  cents 
in  Vii^ginia,  35  in  ueoi^^a  and  Alabama,  to  47  in  Texas,  51  in  Missouri,  and  62  in 
Oklahoma.    Florida  p«ud  58  cents. 

The  rates  of  wa^  in  the  central  West  have  been  quite  uniform  for  many  years, 
or  since  the  inflation  period  and  that  of  depression  following,  up  to  the  late  era  of 
low  prices  and  rural  discoura^ment,  when  skilled  men  were  retained  without 
appreciable  reduction,  those  of  inferior  skill  were  employed  sparingly  at  somewhat 
lower  wages,  and  very  many  were  dispensed  with,  the  farmer  and  his  family  manag- 
ing to  do  the  necessary  routine  work,  while  avoidable  labor  and  deferred  improve- 
ments were  left  to  the  chances  of  the  future.  The  tendency  for  two  years  has  been 
upward;  more  men  are  employed  at  better  average  rates,'  which  are  now  fully  as 
high  as  former  averages,  as  a  whole,  though  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 
report  lower  rates  tlmn  the  other  States  of  the  central  valleys.  The  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  makes  the  average  with  board  $14.20,  and  $20.03  without  board, 
which  is  as  high  as  in  the  national  series  of  similar  investigations  since  1880.  For  a 
good  class  of  men  in  Illinois,  $21  or  $22  with  board  is  a  common  rate  for  seven  to 
nine  months,  with  lower  rates  in  winter,  or  $18  for  the  year  through.  Occasionally 
a  man  of  experience  and  reliability  gets  $25  per  month  for  the  year.    In  Wisconsin 
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$180  to  $220  is  a  rate  often  paid  to  tried  men,  and  some  stock  feeders  report  rates 
from  |20  to  $25  per  month.  For  the  better  class  of  laborers  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  other  States,  $18  to  $22  and  board  are  not  unusual  rates,  with  a  wide  lower 
ranee  for  the  mass  of  laborers  of  less  skill  and  experience. 

The  labor  of  the  arid  mountain  area  is  now  verjr  fully  employed.  Mining  interests 
are  active  and  paying  very  high  wages,  and  agriculture  is  equally  active  m  feeding 
cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs,  and  in  producing  wool,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
ducts for  Eastern  markets,  besides  providing  for  the  needs  of  mining  camps  and  other 
home  consiunption.  Wages  are  rally  as  high  as  in  1892.  In  (x>lorado  desirable 
laborers  are  paid  $25  to  $30  a  month  and  board.  In  Montana  and  Idaho  about  the 
same  rates  are  paid.  The  range  in  Utah  is  from  $20  to  $35.  All  who  wish  to  work  can 
readily  find  employment  in  any  part  of  the  mountain  district,  and  for  wages  above  • 
the  average  of  tne  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

There  is  at  present  a  comparative  scarcity  of  laborers  in  the  PacifieStates.  Beliable 
men,  experienced  in  dairymg,  fruit  growing,  and  other  rural  occupations  demanding 
skill  ana  intelligence,  can  find  employment  at  good  wages  in  California,  Or^on,  ana 
Washington.  For  such  men  $25  to  $30  per  month  and  board  are  paid.  B^  the  year 
$250  to  $350  are  common  rates  for  such  labor,  according  to  degree  of  efiidency  and 
kind  of  service.  The  tendency  is  to  engagements  by  the  year,  which  is  desirable  on 
the  part  of  both  the  employer  and  employed,  the  only  hindrance  to  increase  of  con- 
tracts of  this  kind  being  the  inequality  of  labor  requirements  of  different  seasons — ^the 
difficulty  of  finding  profitable  use  of  labor  between  harvest  seasons.  The  need  is 
felt  for  greater  diversification  in  agricultural  operations,  for  more  constant  labor 
requirements  than  is  afforded  by  most  of  the  single  specialties. 

2.  The  General  Coursb  of  Wages. 

Deferring  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  wages  of  50  years  ago,  and  coming  to. 
that  of  the  reconstructive  and  scientific  progress  later,  we  find  tnat  no  systematic, 
^neral,  and  thorough  inquiry  was  undertaken  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when 
m  1866  a  series  of  such  investigations  was  inaugurated  by  the  writer,  as  Statistician 
of  the  Depu^ent  of  Agriculture,  and  continued  at  frequent  intervals  through  a 
period  of  26  years,  during  which  time  9  reports  were  made  of  the  results  of  such 
investigation.  The  methods  of  obtaining  these  averages  were  similar  to  those 
emplojred  in  various  lines  of  crop  reporting.  The  county  boards  of  observation 
investigated  and  fixed  upon  county  averages,  and  these  averages  were  consolidated 
in  Wasnington  by  applying  the  rate  to  the  number  of  laborers  in  such  county,  thus 
making  a  true  average.  Of  Course,  as  in  census  work,  obvious  errors  of  record, 
extravagances,  and  impossibilites  were  eliminated.  Whether  a  better  result  oould 
be  obtained  by  attempting  a  census  of  the  wages  of  all  laborers,  even  at  immense 
expense,  is  very  doubtful,  from  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  impossibilities,  of  obtain- 
ing accuracy  and  compieten^ss  in  such  an  enumeration.  The  attempt,  heretofore,  to 
obtain  full  returns  from  individual  farmers  of  the  value  of  all  products  of  their 
farms,  has  proved  a  failure,  and  such  a  method  of  seeking *a  true  avera^  of  farm 
wages  would  scarcely  be  less  incomplete.  Expert  investi^tion  and  analysis  is  found 
to  DC  the  only  practicable  method  of  obtaining  reliable  information  on  many  topics 
of  inquiry  included  within  the  limitations  of  a  house-to-house  census.  The  result  in 
this  case  proved  to  be  quite  consistent  and  in  a  high  d^ree  convincing  and  trust- 
worthy. •  I  * 

As  tne  old  subdivision  of  the  country  into  districts  or  groups  of  States  was  adopted 
at  the  outset,  it  was  necessarily  continued  through  the  series.  The  averages  at  dif- 
ferent dates  of  ''wages  per  month  without  boArd,"  the  laborer  finding  his  own 
board,  is  thus  stated  for  tne  several  investigations: 

/         . 
Wages^j>€r  month  wUhQUl  board. 


\ 

states. 

1H92. 

1890. 

1888. 

1885. 

188^ 

1879. 

1876. 

1869. 

1866. 

Eastern ',./.. 

t26.46 
28.88 
14.86 
22.61 
82.16 
86.15 

926.64 
28.62 
14.77 
22.01 
81.94 
84.87 

•26.08 
28.11 
14.64 
22.28 
88.87 
86.78 

«25.80 
28.19 
M.27 
22.27 

926.65 
28.21 
14.67 
28.26 

921.86 
20.24 
12.65 
19.81 

929.00 
26.99 
15.28 
28.25 

982.08 
29.19 
16.49 
26.89 

988.81 

Middle. :• 

29.88 

Southern I 

16.68 

Western 

27.84 

Moxmtaln 

Pacific 

87.78 

87.22 

40.11 

43.60 

46.38 

44.00 

Averafife 

18.60 

18.84 

18.24 

18.06 

18.68 

16.05 

19.49 

26.92 

26.87 

These  averages  are  in  currency,  which  was  at  par  with  gold  after  1879,  but  prior  to 
that  date  a  reduction  to  a  gold  basis  would  not  fairly  represent  the  true  value,  as 
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wages  did  not  follow  closely  the  fluctuations  of  gold  in  Wall  street,  and  the  Fftcific 
coi»t  was  practically  on  a  gold  hasis  all  the  timej  though  wages  were  highest  there 
and  hiffher  in  the  hoom  period  followinsthe  civil  war  than  at  any  time  since. 

The  nighest  wages  are  ]Mdd  on  the  I^acific  coast  and  the  States  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  rank  next.    This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  situation  and  circumstances, 
la]*gely  a  climatic  advantage,  which  favors  the  growth  of  products  that  can  not  be 
pnxluoed  so  well,  if  at  all,  in  other  parts  of  the  United  ^tes.    Twenty  years  ago 
the  vsdue  of  the  products  of  one  man's  labor  in  Califomia  had  become  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  States 
of  the  Gulf  coast,  and  labor  properly  shared  in  the  superior  profits.    Far  from  inju- 
rious comj^tition,  avoidmg  overproduction,  supplying  home  wants  in  cereals,  vege- 
tables, fnuts,  meat,  and  wool,  and  having  in  addition  a  rich  surplus  for  outside 
markets  of  fruits  in  great  variety,  nuts,  wines,  hops,  wool,  mohair,  and  other  prod-  / 
nets,  Califomia  could  afford  a  liberal  remuneration  for  agricultural  labor.    The/ 
average  for  the  fifteen  years  between  the  periods  of  financial  depression  may  bel 
fairly  stated  at  $37.40  per  month.  1 

Farm  laborers  in  the  arid  mount|un  region  were  scarce  until  recently,  and  not  very 
abundant  now,,  the  settlers  doing  their  own  work,  immigrants  arriving  without  capi- 
tal encaging  temporarily  in  various  kinds  of  service  till  opportunity  offered  for  indi- 
vidual exploitation,  mining,  stock  growing,  gardening,  or  fruit  growing.  For  some 
^ears  hired  labor  was  so  small  a  factor  that  averages  of  rates  of  wages  were  not 
included  in  results  of  these  investigations. 

The  development  of  stock  growing,  and  especially  of  feeding,  the  increase  of  alfalfa 
and  potato  growing,  the  pr^uction  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  mining  camps  and 
towns^  the  management  oi  irrigation,  and  more  recently  the  culture  of  beets  for  sugar 
factories,  and  other  rural  enterprises  have  caused  a  considerable  demand  for  laborers, 
and  enabled  producers  to  pay  a  rate  of  remuneration  higher  than  in  any  of  the  States 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  coast 

The  next  higher  rates  of  wages  are  paid  in  the  Eastern  or  New  England  States, 
the  country  of  rocks  and  hills,  of  '^ abandoned  farms,"  and  high  rates  of  yield  per 
acre.  Wages  are  high  here  because  of  the  great  variety  of  manmacturing  industries, 
which  make  a  demand  for  every  kind  of  available  labor.  The  average  rate  of  wages 
of  this  group  of  States  for  the  period  of  prosperity  between  1879  and  1892  is  $26.20 
per  month,  when  laborers  board  themselves. 

The  Middle  States  between  Viiginia  and  the  Dominion  line,  with  nearly  5,000,000 
people  in  their  thic»e  great  cities,  and  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  in  great  indus- 
tries and  perso*  al  service,  "keep  rural  wages  nearly  up  to  the  New  England  level — 
about  10  per  cent  less — or,  for  an  average  of  15  year8,,$23.40  per  month. 

The  States  of  the  central  West,  the  center  of  national  production  and  source  of 
most  of  our  exports,  are  becoming  almost  as  conspicuous  in  manufactures  as  in  agri- 
culture, with  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  labor,  which  is  represented  \)y  a 
rate  of  farm  wages  only  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  Middle  or  Atlantic  States, 
makine  an  average  for  the  period  of  continued  prosperity  of  $22.47  per  month. 

The  labor  of  the  Southern  or  cotton  States,  is  mixed;  white  laborers  (relative  to 
population  few  in  number)  dominate  the  mountain  districts  and  foothills  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  while  in  the  alluvial  districts  the  colored  race  furnishes  most  of 
the  labor  of  the  great  cotton  plantations,  now  farmed  to  a  limited  extent  by  laborers 
hired  by  the  month,  but  cultivated  mostly  under  crop-sharing  contracts,  or  a  tenant  I 
system, 'with  rents  pavable  either  in  crop  or  a  specified  share  of  the  products.  ^  As  the  i 
returns  of  wases  in  tnese  investigations  refer  only  to  service  payable  in  cash,  they  I 
represent  really  only  a  minor  part  of  the  total  agricultural  production,  and  yet  the  I 
uniformity  of  the  averase,  at  these  different  periods,  inspired  confidence  in  their  1 
approximate  accuracy.-   The  average  of  the  period,  1879  to  1893,  is  $14.60.  ' 
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i 

m 

Wages^per  month  with  I 

^HHird, 

1882. 

♦  ■■  ■  — 

StaU 

R. 

( 

'189» 

1890. 

1888. 

1885. 

1879. 

1876. 

1869. 

1866. 

EMtem 

117.50 
16.78 
10.02 
15.36 
21.28 
24.25 

•17.71 
15.61 
10.10 
15.00 
20.64 
22.20 

$17.21 
15.41 
9.90 
15.09 
21.99 
25.08 

116.70 

15.24 

9.90 

15.20 

116.92 

14.71 

9.92 

15.60 

$13.08 

12.37 

8.46 

12.75 

118.69 

16.96 

9.94 

15.44 

$20.44 
18.87 
10.66 
17.04 

$20.82 

Middle 

. 

19.01 

Soathem 

10.75 

Western 

18.48 

Mountain 

Pacific 



24.87 

23.73 

25.88 

28.13 

28.69 

29.48 

Aveni^e . 

12.M 

12^ 

12.86 

12.84 

12.41 

10.43 

12.72 

16.55 

17.45 

* 

* 

■r 
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The  ran^e  of  differences  is  narrower  than  in  that  for  wages  without  board,  which 
were  hieh  in  the  days  of  abnormal  prices  in  the  inflation  period  following  the.  war. 
This  diference  representing  board  was  greatest  in  1866,  when  prices  of  food  products 
and  everything  else  were  high.  The  Doard  allowance  was  greatest  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  averaging  $14.12;  next  greatest  in  the  Eastern  States,  $12.49;  in  the  Middle 
States,  $10.82;  m  the  central  West,  $9.36,  and  $5.88  in  the  Southern  States.  In  1892, 
as  prices  of  products  had  declined,  the  board  allowance  was  reduced  in  these  districts 
refii)ectivel3r  to  $11.90,  $8.96,  $8.05,  $7.25,  and  $4.84,  the  fall  being  relatively  greatest 
in  the  Pacific  States  and  Eastern  States.  It  is  seen  that  the  Middle  States,  with 
more  home  production  and  less  dependence  on  the  prairies,  afford  farm  board  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Tlje  central  West  makes  a  lower  chai^ge  for  board,  but  not  quite  in 
pro}>ortion  to  cheapness  of  products,  the  cost  of  domestic  service  being  a  factor  in 
the  charge.  The  lower  cost  m  the  South  is  due  partially  to  a  practical  elimination 
of  domestic  ser\'ice,  the  laborer  usually  taking  the  materials  and  otherwise  furnish- 
ing bed  and  board. 

In  the  central  belt  of  States  conditions  affecting  wages  are  more  uniform,  and 
here  we  see  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  compensation,  considering  the 
numerous  minor  causes  of  variation,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


States. 


Penmylyania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Nebraska 


1892. 

1890. 

1888. 

1885. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

123.00 

S22.80 

$22.24 

«22.52 

«22.88 

S19.92 

925.89 

928.68 

22.63 

22.10 

22.21 

28.00 

24.55 

20.72 

24.06 

26.36 

22.76 

22.25 

22.60 

22.20 

23.14 

20.20 

24.20 

25.42 

24.25 

28.25 

28.20 

23.60 

28.91 

20.61 

25.20 

27.82 

26.20 

26.41 

25.60 

25.38 

29.21 

22.09 

24.36 

28.89 

26.76 

25.50 

25.59 

25.00 

!24.46 

28.04 

24.00 

33.25 

1866. 


129.91 
28.46 
27.71 
28.54 
28.34 
38.37 


i 


From  Pennsylvania  to  Iowa,  nearly  the  entire  distance  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  is  covered,  and  yet  the  widest  difference  in  wages,  in  1866  from  $27.71  in 
Indiana  to  $29.91  in  Pennsylvania,  is  only  $2.20.  Nebraska  at  that  date  made  the 
average  of  $38.37,  and  is  a  striking  exception  to  this  uniformity,  and  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.  The  war  had  closed,  ex-soldiers  were  seeking  homes,  and  the  soils 
of  that  fertile  region  invited  to  settlement,  while  immigrants  declined  work  for 
wages  and  bent  their  efforts  toward  home  making.  So  rapid  was  this  tide  of  immi- 
gration that  for  a  time  production  failed  to  supply  fully  the  current  reauirements 
of  consumption,  and  prices  were  higher  than  in  territory  farther  East,  ana  therefore 
wages  were  abnormally  high,  though  only  temporarily,  for  in  1875  the  rate  fell  36 
per  cent  in  consequence  of  rapidly  increasing  supplies  of  all  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

These  local  variations  of  the  rate  of  wages  are  not  without  causes,  which  furnish 
opportunity  for  interesting  and  profitable  study,  as  indicated  by  the  following  con- 
clusions from  a  former  report: 

**Not  only  are  striking  differences  shown  to  exist  in  groups  of  States,  and  greater 
still  in  individual  State  averages,  but  in  every  State  there  is  variation  in  its  county 
rates,  due  to  the  same  causes  wnich  operate  to  differentiate  the  wages  of  geographical 
sections.  One  of  thej?e  causes  is  density  of  population,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
cities,  which  results  in  high  rents  and  dear  food,  and  wages  correspondmg.  In  such 
vicinage  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  gardening  and  fruit  growing,  as  well  as  in  gen- 
eral farming,  is  stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  large  supplies  and  the  relatively  high 
range  of  prices  which  they  command,  producing  a  competition  which  raises  wages. 
In  a  county  or  a  portion  of  a  State  marked  by  high  intelligence  and  general  educa- 
tion of  its  people,  farm  wages  are  high,  because  more  in  demand  for  a  greater  variety 
of  production,  and  the  service  is  more  effective  and  more  valuable.  In  other 
counties,  distant  from  market,  with  scant  railway  facilities,  and  especially  with  poor 
roads  to  railway  stations,  demand  for  labor  is  less,  and  the  products  of  labor  are  less 
valuable.  As  a  natural  result,  in  such  locality  there  is  less  skill  and  ambition 
among  workers.  The  more  progressive  will  seek  better  conditions,  and  wages  are 
consequently  low  because  of  less  intrinsic  value,  of  depreciation  in  quality.  *' 

In  mining  districts  any  development  which  gives  employment  to  large  numbers, 
as  indicated  in  the  local  data  of  these  investigations,  causes  labor  competition  and 
increased  demand  and  price  of  products,  raising  the  wages  of  farm  labor.  The 
establishment  of  any  productive  industry  is  followed  by  this  economic  result,  as 
shown  in  these  returns. 

While  the  variation  of  rate  of  wages  between  these  States  is  not  at  any  given  date, 
nor  for  any  date  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  it  will  be  oDserx^ed  that 
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Nebraska  and  Iowa,  the  center  of  activity  in  settlement  and  home  makine,  hold  up 
the  rates  a  little  above  those  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  simply  oecause  it 
is  preferable  to  work  land  of  one's  own,  that  may  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  mak- 
ing hired  labor  scarce  and  relatively  dear.  In  the  older  States,  where  population  is 
dense,  and  cities  and  towns  offering  contributions  to  labor  supply,  especially  for 
transient  service  in  harvest^  there  is  more  competition  and  slightly  lower  rate  of 
wages. 

SOUTHERN  LABOR. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  show  precisely  the  relative  compensation  of  white  and 
colored  laborers.  In  these  investi^tions  it  was  not  practicable  U>  give  averages  by 
races.  The  returns  were  by  counties,  and  averages  of  the  whole  body  of  laborers 
were  calculated.  As  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  of  the  colored  race,  espe- 
cially in  cotton-growing  sections,  and  as  any  white  labor  of  the  same  grade  of  service 
is  leveled  in  the  competition,  a  true  average  for  exclusively  colored  labor  would 
approximate  these  records  of  Southern  labor,  which  by  reason  of  higher  pay  of 
whites  in  a  few  more  responsible  positions  would  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  exclusively  colorea.  With  this  modification,  the  following  table 
indicates  approximately  the  difference,  showing  that  the  colored  labor  of  the  South 
oommands  scarcely  half  the  rate  of  compensation  of  labor  of  other  sections: 


Southern  States. 

Other  States. 

Years. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

1892 

S14.86 
14.77 
14.54 
14.27 
14.67 
12.65 
15.28 
16.49 
16.63 

110.02 

10.10 

9.90 

9.90 

9.92 

8.46 

9.94 

10.55 

10.75 

S23.50 
23.01 
23.10 
28.07 
23.80 
20.85 
24.81 
28.29 
29.41 

$15.85 

1890 

15.62 

1888 

15.59 

1885 , 

15.55 

1882 

15.72 

1879 

12.91 

1875 

16.23 

1869 

18.06 

1866 

19.11 

It  is  true  that  service  contracts  are  generally  on  the  share  system,  and  that  cotton 
picking  is  lai^ly  paid  for  by  the  hundred  pounds,  yet  these  rates  of  wa^es  are  every- 
where current,  they  vary  locallv  with  the  demand,  and  are  fixed  on  a  oasis  of  com- 
pensation on  toe  share  plan  ana  thus  quite  fairly  represent  labor  remuneration. 


SUMMARY  BY  STATES. 


The  rate  of  wages  which  represents  as  nearly  as  possible  the  total  compensation  of 
the  labor  is  that  per  month,  by  the  year  or  season,  ^^  without  board,''  i.  e.,  the  laborer 
providing  his  own  board  from  the  total  sum  payable  in  cash,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all  industrial  or  other  labor  in  cities,  domestic  service  excepted. 
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The  averagee  of  labor  so  employed  are  as  follows: 

Wages  without  board. 


states  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Jif  assachusetts . . 
Khode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Georffla 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  . . 
North  Dakota  . . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington  — 

Oregon 

Oaluomia 

Average . . 


1892. 


924.60 
25.00 
24.67 
29.70 
29.00 
27.88 
24.55 
25.60 
23.00 
18.76 
17.60 
16.50 
18.80 
12.60 
13.60 
18.67 
13.76 
15.40 
16.25 
18.75 
17.80 
14.60 
19.60 
17.60 
22.63 
24.00 
22.75 
24.25 
25.25 
26.00 
26.20 
20.60 
24.20 
25.75 
27.00 
80.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
27.67 
33.00 
83.60 
86.00 
35.60 
37.60 
84.25 
86.60 


18.60 


1890. 


t25.00 
25.15 
24.80 
30.00 
29.20 
27.00 
24.45 
26.10 
22.80 
17.86 
17.67 
14.21 
12.83 
12.10 
13.13 
19.35 
14.00 
15.88 
15.96 
19.85 
18.40 
14.23 
19.55 
16.85 
22.10 
24.80 
22.25 
23.25 
24.36 
24.60 
25.41 
20.25 
22.75 
25.50 

.  24.' 75 

36.50 
34.00 
33.75 
27.60 
83.00 
82.80 
35.00 
86.25 
87.00 
31.60 
85.60 


1888. 


18.88 


t24.64 
24.38 
23.25 
29.60 
27.75 
27.40 
24.13 
28.33 
22.24 
18.00 
18.48 
18.82 
18.41 
12.25 
12.60 
18.00 
18.09 
15.08 
15.87 
19.20 
18.34 
14.00 
18.74 
16.51 
22.21 
26.20 
22.60 
28.20 
24.65 
25.76 
25.60 
21.00 
24.25 
25.69 

25.85 

40.00 
87.00 
86.00 
28.75 
25.00 
83.60 
38.00 
89.00 
85.20 
82.66 
88.08 


1885. 


18.24 


923.09 
22.80 
23.00 
28.75 
28.50 
27.67 
24.00 
28.60 
22.52 
18.83 
18.20 
13.95 
12.85 
12.00 
12.47 
17.80 
13.00 
14.60 
16.05 
18.87 
17.83 
13.88 
19.00 
16.80 
23.00 
24.00 
22.20 
23.60 
23.54 
25.50 
25.83 
21.35 
24.70 
25.00 

25.65 


38.00 
28.75 


80.00 


88.83 

34.00 
88.75 


17.97 


1882. 


•24.75 
25.25 
23.37 
80.66 
27.75 
27.90 
28.68 
24.25 
22.88 
18.20 
16.84 
13.90 
12.86 
12.10 
12.86 
16.64 
18.15 
15.10 
18.20 
20.20 
18.60 
18.75 
19.16 
18.20 
24.55 
25.76 
23.14 
23.91 
26.21 
26.86 
26.21 
22.89 
23.85 
24.45 


36.60 


83.60 
88.25 


18.94 


1879.        1875. 


918.25 
19.75 
19.00 
25.00 
23.00 
23.29 
20.61 
20.22 
19.92 
17.00 
14.00 
11.00 
11.19 
10.25 
10.78 
13.80 
18.20 
13.81 
16.40 
18.27 
17.12 
12.78 
16.98 
15.17 
20.72 
22.88 
20.20 
20.61 
21.07 
24.55 
22.09 
17.69 
20.67 
23.04 

28.66 


35.00 
22.10 


28.87 


35.45 
41.00 


16.42 


925.40 
28.57 
29.67 
31.87 
30.00 
28.25 
27.14 
30.71 
25.89 
20.33 
20.02 
14.84 
13.46 
12.84 
14.40 
15.60 
18.60 
16.40 
18.40 
19.60 
20.50 
15.20 
20.76 
18.12 
24.05 
28.22 
24.20 
25.20 
26.60 
26.16 
24.35 
19.40 
23.20 
24.00 

32.60 


88.60 
22.76 


85.60 


88.25 
44.60 


19.87 


1869. 


926.25 
82.66 
82.40 
35.95 
32.25 
83.00 
29.28 
82.11 
28.68 
22.00 
21.55 
15.28 
12.76 
11.54 
14.70 
16.10 
16.19 
17.11 
21.37 
18.83 
25.25 
16.81 
21.39 
18.84 
26.85 
31.01 
25.42 
27.32 
30.08 
28.61 
28.39 
24.47 
28.96 
38.25 


46.38 


25.92 


1866. 


927.00 
32.74 
32.84 
38.94 
84.40 
84.25 
29.57 
82.27 
29.91 
24.98 
20.86 
14.82 
13.46 
12.00 
15.51 
18.00 
13.40 
16.72 
20.50 
19.00 
24.21 
19.00 
25.35 
20.23 
28.46 
81.26 
27.71 
28.54 
80.84 
81.65 
28.34 
26.76 
31.03 
38.37 

30.20 


67.60 
25.00 


44.71 


35.76 
45.71 


26.87 


While  the  yearly  average  of  all  classes  of  labor  of  the  United  States  taken  together 
since  1879  has  vaned  only  from  about  $215  to  $230  by  the  yearly  average,  exclud- 
ing the  cotton  States,  has  been  about  $265  per  annum  for  all  employed  by  the  year 
with  a  wide  individual  range  mostly  between  $200  and  $300,  though  in  a  few  instances 
$400  or  more.  The  larger  portion,  however,  are  employed  by  the  season,  7  to  9 
months,  rather  than  for  the  entire  year.  These  rates  are  without  board,  the  laborer 
boarding  himself,  though  usually  having  house  rent,  wood,  a  garden,  and  other  per- 
quisites. 

But  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  the  system  most  in  vogue  is  that  of  wages 
with  board,  the  laborer  supplied  with  everything  and  paid  a  stipulated  monthly  wage*. 
In  a  record  of  wages  by  States  it  may  be  preferable  to  give  these  cash  averages,  which 
are  as  follows: 
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Wages  with  hoard. 


states  and  TerritorioR. 


Maine 

New  HampKhiro. 

Vermont 

MasBachiiaettM . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Geoivia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MisdBBippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  . . , 
North  Dakota  . . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 


1892. 


Average 12.54  ,    12.45 


tl7.00 
17.50 
17.46 
18.00 
17.75 
17.60 
16.50 
16.75 
15.00 
12.00 
11.33 
9.67 
8.78 
8.40 
9.00 
12.27 
9.17 
10.46 
11.83 
13.00 
11.50 
10.20 
12.75 
12.40 
16.60 
16.00 
15.00 
16.50 
17.00 
17.60 
17.75 
14.20 
16.20 
16.80 
18.25 
21.00 
23.50 
28.00 
22.00 
17.85 
22.00 
22.30 
24.00 
23.50 
25.00 
23.00 
24.50 


1890. 


fl7.60 
17.60 
17.36 
18.50 
18.00 
17.83 
16.65 
16.00 
14.60 
11.15 
11.25 
9.47 
8.80 
8.62 
8.37 
12.59 
9.85 
10.60 
11.79 
13.30 
12.66 
10.12 
12.95 
11.70 
15.10 
16.75 
14.78 
16.35 
16.75 
16.60 
17.00 
14.00 
15.06 
16.60 

17.10 


1888. 


} 


23.80 
28.00 
21.00 
17.83 
21.60 
21.00 
28.00 
23.60 
24.40 
22.00 
22.40 


$17.20 
17.00 
16.40 
18.00 
17.50 
17.17 
16.30 
15.73 
14.50 
12.25 
11.84 
9.25 
9.00 
8.00 
8.81 
11.33 
9.49 
10.09 
11.12 
12.60 
12.50 
10.00 
12.25 
11.83 
15.00 
17.00 
15.30 
16.00 
16.80 
17.68 
17.34 
14.20 
16.05 
17.18 

18.21 

27.50 
25.00 
23.00 
18.25 
16.00 
22.30 
27.00 
26.25 
25.00 
23.00 
26.67 


12.36 


1885. 


fl6.00 
15.76 
16.20 
17.86 
17.70 
17.20 
16.62 
14.10 
14.12 
12.63 
11.50 
9.34 
8.91 
8.25 
8.78 
11.37 
9.10 
10.00 
11.26 
18.72 
12.25 
9.74 
12.40 
11.69 
16.60 
16.14 
16.80 
16.60 
16.78 
16.76 
17.00 
14.50 
16.00 
16.50 

17.60 


21.25 
17.50 


21.00 


26.26 
21.26 
26.00 


12.84 


1882. 


f  16. 16 

16.72 

16.00 

18.25 

17.00 

17.37 

16.86 

14.20 

14.21 

12.60 

9.89 

9.17 

8.80 

8.10 

8.70 

10.20 

9.09 

10.09 

12.69 

14.03 

12.26 

9.49 

12.46 

11.75 

16.30 

17.27 

16.66 

17.14 

17.90 

17.76 

17.96 

13.95 

16.87 

16.20 


27.08 


24.76 
23.45 


12.41 


1879. 


S11.08 

12.30 

11.50 

16.33 

13.25 

14.23 

13.19 

11.63 

11.46 

9.50 

8.96 

7.66 

7.66 

6.66 

7.88 

8.78 

8.30 

9.28 

11.27 

11.49 

11.31 

8.09 

10.94 

10.00 

18.34 

14.64 

12.76 

18.01 

13.81 

15.62 

18.90 

11.84 

13.28 

14.86 

16.57 


1876. 


20.00 
13.80 


20.60 


23.86 
26.27 


10.43 


$15.94 
18.25 
19.37 
20.25 
19.00 
18.50 
17.80 
16.78 
16.10 
11.67 
11.42 
9.21 
8.82 
8.19 
8.79 
10.76 
9.40 
11.26 
12.20 
18.87 
13.00 
10.00 
18.10 
12.00 
16.83 
18.46 
16.14 
16.87 
16.45 
16.36 
l&U 
13.15 
14.65 
14.76 

20.50 


21.14 
14.25 


25.33 


26.67 
28.60 


12.72 


1869. 


$16.60 
22.16 
21.40 
22.16 
20.00 
20.76 
18.64 
19.02 
18.06 
13.00 
12.00 
9.65 
7.91 
7.84 
9.70 
10.91 
10.52 
11.21 
12.62 
18.21 
16.60 
11.00 
13.87 
12.67 
16.74 
20.03 
17.03 
17.69 
18.47 
17.94 
17.87 
16.38 
18.38 
19.18 


28.60 


16.66 


1866. 


$17.44 
22.48 
21.00 
22.36 
20.50 
21.54 
19.32 
18.98 
18.84 
13.25 
12.76 
9.36 
8.15 
7.66 
9.67 
12.12 
9.80 
11.68 
12.42 
12.72 
16.80 
12.58 
16.47 
13.65 
18.96 
20.48 
18.72 
18.72 
19.87 
21.10 
18.87 
18.06 
19.81 
24.64 

20.00 


42.12 
16.50 


26.32 


22.53 
80.35 


17.45 


For  the  whole  period  the  cash  part  of  the  compensation  has  averaged  a  little  more 
than  $12.50  per  month,  or  |150  per  annum,  when  employed  by  the  year,  including 
both  colored  and  white  labor. 

Transient  or  day  labor  is  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  In  harvest  work  the  average  from 
1882  to  1892  ranged  from  $1.48  to  $1.30  per  day  without  board  and  from  $1.15  to 
$1.02  with  board. 

At  other  labor  not  in  harvest  seasons  the  average  rates  were  lower,  but  remarkably 
uniform  at  the  different  dates  of  investigation,  with  a  range  of  91  to  93  cents  per 
day  without  board  and  of  67  to  68  cents  per  day  with  board.  Of  course  there  was 
considerable  variation  in  the  different  States,  harv^est  wages  without  board  in  1892 
varying  from  92  cents  in  Georgia  to  $2.25  in  North  Dakota  and  California,  and  in 
reasons  other  than  in  harvest  from  62  cents  in  South  Carolina  to  $1.70  in  Washington. 
Details  of  these  rates  in  the  various  States  are  suggestive  and  interesting,  but  it  is 
thought  best  not  to  burden  this  report  with  an  excess  of  tabular  matter. 

3.  Wages  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


Information  conoeming  wages  prior  to  1850  can  only  be  desultory  and  fragmentary, 
yet  it  is  abundant,  suggestive,  and  indicative  of  approximate  averages.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  harmonizing  data  so  various  and  wide  m  rate  of  remuneration.  Local 
variations  for  similar  service  were  proportionately  wider  than  at  present.  When 
population  was  scattered  and  intercommunication  oifficult  a  surplus  of  certain  kinds 
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of  labor  often  existed  in  a  difltrict  near  to  one  of  deficiency.  Records  of  wages  are 
numerous  in  New  England.  Rates  were  very  low  there  before  the  era  of  mannfac- 
turing  development,  which  began  to  dawn  about  1820,  becoming  active  ten  to  twenty 
years  later,  and  gradually  increasing  the  rate  of  general  wages.  So  we  find  that  here 
agricultural  wages  had  already  advanced  by  18&,  and  more  noticeably  by  1850.  In 
Nevf  Hampshire,  in  1841,  after  factory  towns  had  begun  to  drain  the  rural  population, 
as  a  correspondent  writes,  ^'50  cents  was  paid  for  a  day's  work,  which  consisted  of 
going  into  the  fields  as  soon  as  it  was  lignt  and  workmg  until  9  o'clock  at  night." 
Now  a  day's  ordinar]^  work  on  a  farm  there  is  paid  $1  to  $1.25  and  $2  in  haying.  It 
was  the  same  in  Maine  $10  to  $13  per  month  near  towns  and  $8  to  $10  in  remote 
country  districts.  In  Massachusetts  wages  were  already  considerably  advanced,  and 
from  a  record  in  Hampshire  County  $125  was  pwaid  for  the  year  1841,  and  during 
that  decade  from  $5.50  to  $15  per  month  for  various  periods  and  grades  of  service. 
The  bureau  of  labor  of  that  State  has  records  since  1752,  when  a  day's  labor  on  the 
farm  was  quoted  at  33  cents,  rising  to  $1  (without  board)  by  1850,  and  after  1860 
from  $1  to  $2.25.  A  Massachusetts  correspondent,  in  Savoy,  reported  advance  from 
$8  in  1840  to  $25  or  more  in  the  war  period.  Another  quotes  from  a  farm  account 
in  Hadley,  showing  wages  paid  each  year,  increasing  constantly,  from  $12  in  1840  to 
$14  in  1850,  $19  in  1860,  and  $26  in  1865. 

Rhode  Island  wages  advanced  early.  In  1846  an  old  farm  record  shows  tha^  wages 
were  $16  to  $18  per  month  and  board  from  March  to  November,  for  skilled  Ameri* 
cans  working  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  of  a  quality  now  worth  $40  or  more  as  working 
foremen. 

A  farm  record  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  running  50  years  from  1840,  shows 
that  wages  increased  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  day  and  that  wages  per  month 
increasea  from  $14  to  $22. 

In  New  Jersey  in  1840  wages  averaged  about  50  cents  for  ordinary  labor  and  75 
cents  in  harvest  time.  An  account  hook  of  Joseph  Burrough,  of  Camden  Coimty, 
records  the  names  and  wages  of  laborers  each  year — in  1845,  at  $6.50,  $7,  and  $8  per 
month  respectively;  in  1846,  at  $6,  $7,  and  $8.50;  1847,  at  $7,  $8,  and  $9,  and  one  at 
40  cents  per  day  for  the  year;  1848,  at  $6,  $9,  and  $10.50;  1849,  at  $100  per  year.  A 
sample  statement  from  Salem  County  reports  wages  with  board  at  $8  per  month  by 
the  year  in  1840  and  $10  in  1850;  and  in  summer,  $10  in  1840  and  $12  m  1850. 

Wages  in  Pennsylvania  were  a  little  lower  than  in  New  Jersey.  From  1840  to  1845 
33  cents  per  day  was  the  ordinary  rate,  50  cents  in  harvest;  there  was  a  gradual  rise 
to  50  cents  in  1850,  and  62}  cents  in  harvest.  Before  1860  harvest  wages  advanced  to 
75  cents.  Lancaster  County,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  in  the  United 
States,  paid  higher  than  average  wages;  in  1840,  50  cents  per  day,  $1  in  harvest,  and 
$10  per  month  with  board;  1850,  $11  per  month,  without  change  in  day  labor;  1855, 
$11.50,  with  some  increase  in  day  rates;  1857,  $12.  There  was  little  further  change 
in  wages  till  1860.  In  1862,  $13  per  month;  1863^  $14;  1864,  $16;  1865,  $20.  The 
rapid  rise  was  caused  by  increase  of  industrial  activities  toward  the  close  of  the  war, 
aided  by  currency  inflation.  Very  little  labor  was  employed  in  the  earlier  period 
except  with  boara.  Prior  to  1850  board  was  estimated  at  $4  per  month,  at  $6  early 
in  the  sixties,  rising  to  $10  by  1865.  These  prices  were  for  good,  reliable  laborers 
and  for  efficient  reapers  in  harvest. 

In  the  South  there  was  practically  no  free  farm  labor,  but  slaves  were  hired  by 
planters  to  a  limited  extent.  So  variable  were  rates  in  different  sections  for  various 
service  and  so  wide  was  the  difference  in  skill  and  efiiciency  that  an  average  would 
not  be  practicable.  Before  1860,  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  a  year's  labor  of  a 
negro  man  is  reported  at  about  $100;  women  for  field  labor,  about  half  as  much.  In 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  Gulf  States  and  the  sugar  districts  of  Louisiana  the  rate  for 
able-bodied  men  is  reported  at  about  $125  per  annum ;  women,  $75  to  $100. 

Wages  in  Ohio  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  districts  of  farm  labor  remote 
from  cities.  There  was  considerable  uniformity  in  wages  up  to  1849,  when  the 
migration  westward  was  intensified  by  California  gold-mining  excitement,  which 
unsettled  and  stimulated  wages.  For  trie  better  class  of  laborers  50  cents  a  day  for 
ordinary  farm  work  and  75  cents  in  harvest  were  usual  rates.  A  few  samples 
of  progressive  increase  of  wages  will  serve  as  effective  illustrations.  Mr.  Joseph 
Allen,  of  Butler  County,  kept  a  record  of  wages  from  1836  to  1841.  In  the  earlier 
period  he  was  a  farm  laborer,  and  in  1836  and  1837  he  worked  9  months  in  each 
year  for  $45.  The  record  for  1836  is  $6  to  $8;  in  1840,  $10  to  $12,  and  varied  little 
from  that  figure  up  to  1849,  when  it  gradually  increased  to  $12  and  $14,  and  to  $13 
to  $15  m  1860,  $18  to  $25  in  1865,  $15  to  $18  in  1870,  $16  to  $18  in  1880,  and  the 
same  in  1890.  In  Lake  County,  in  northern  Ohio,  a  similar  record  gives  about  the 
same  rates,  with  increase  to  $11  and  $13  between  1850  and  1862,  jumping  to  $18  in 
1864  and  $20  in  1865. 
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Bepoits  from  Michisan  make  the  usual  wages  in  1840  $7  per  month  and  board, 
increasing  to  $10  in  1849.  Another  record  m£3:e6  the  increase  gradual  from  $10  to 
$12  up  to  1857  and  $14  in  1860. 

Wages  in  Illinois  in  the  years  following  1840  are  reported  about  $8  per  month, 
increasing  rapidly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade.  A  member  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  paid  $16  per  month  in  Champaign  County  in  1859,  $17  in  1860,  $15  in 
1861  (when  farmers  were  blue),  $18  in  1862,  $20  in  1863,  $22  in  "  »64,  and  $24  in  1865. 

Little  farm  labor  was  at  first  employed  in  Wisconsin,  the  settlers  doing  their  own 
work.  When  employed  $8  was  paid  for  good  labor,  increasing  toward  1850  to  $10. 
The  wages  of  boys  and  less  skilliul  men  were  less.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  other  States,  and  the  smaller  amount  of  labor  employed  was 
compensated  at  about  the  same  rates. 

Wages  in  1840,  as  a  broad  generalization,  were  not  much  more  than  half  of  the 
present  rate  or  of  that  of  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

4.  The  Inflation  Boom. 

The  highest  nominal  rate  of  waees  since  1865  was  between  that  date  and  1870. 
The  increase  was  a  natural  result  of  currency  depreciation,  but  was  not  due  alone  to 
that  cause,  nor  was  the  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  th€  gold  premium  on  cur- 
rency. The  rate  of  wa^es  was  established  yearly  and  could  not  fluctuate  with  daily 
gold  quotations  in  the  nnancial  centers.  While  the  difference  in  currency  deprecia- 
tion was  reflected  in  a  large  measure  by  changes  in  rate  of  wages,  and  the  rate  of 
compensation  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  quotations  of  cur- 
rency depreciation  were  practically  uniform,  showing  that  other  causes  contributed 
to  changes  in  wage  rates. 

In  1866  the  average  rate  for  Northern  labor  was  26  per  cent  higher  than  for  a  lone 
uniform  period  following  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  In  1875,  instead  of 
the  difference  in  rate  being  more  than  that  of  premium  on  gold,  it  was  less.  Another 
cause  had  begun  to  operate  to  reduce  wages,  the  monetary  depression  commencing 
late  in  1873.  Boom  is  the  antithesis  of  panic,  and  hence  the  wages  of  prior  years 
exhibited  a  larger  increase  than  the  current  premium  on  currency. 

California  was  in  an  anomalous  condition.  .  Her  currency  practically  was  gold, 
yet  values  were  affected  by  the  currency  prices  of  products  from  the  States.  In  this 
case,  however,  other  causes  had  greater  effect  than  the  currency.  Immigration  was 
very  active,  land  speculation  high,  young  energy  and  ambition  planned  large  rural 
exploitation,  and  laborers  were  in  great  demand,  and  therefore  wages  were  very  high. 
The  average  wages  of  the  Pacific  States  were  $44  in  1866  and  continued  to  rise  to 
$46.38  in  1869.  We  must  remember  that  the  normal  wages  of  the  Pacific  States  in 
the  pastr— or  the  average  and  quite  uniform  wages  from  1880  to  1893 — are  about  50 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  Northern  or  white  labor  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  this  highest  rate  of  the  early  period  of  scarcity  is  only  about  25  per  cent 
higher  than  for  the  later  period.  The  reason  why  the  Pacific  States  could  pay  so 
high  wages  is  obvious.  The  productivity  of  labor  there,  its  value  in  production,  has 
exceeded  that  of  other  Stat^  in  even  greater  ratio.  It  has  surpassed  that  of  the 
most  productive;  has  been  twice  as  great  as  that  of  many  of  them,  and  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  some  of  them.  In  the  division  of  profits,  therefore,  this  excess  of  50 
per  cent  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  laborer,  who  usually  has  obtained  a  reason- 
ably fair  show  in  such  division,  and  ever  will  if  he  is  self-respecting  and  intelligent 
in  demanding  what  is  just  and  reasonable. 

The  next  mghest  rate  of  wages  is  paid  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  highest  rate  of  the  boom  period,  about  26  per  cent  above  the  later 
average,  is  almost  identical  with  the  highest  Pacific  States  excess  over  the  steady 
later  rates.  In  this  region  of  large  popuUttion  the  advance  after  the  war  attained  its 
height  early  and  began  to  subsioe,  wages  falling  from  $33.31  per  month  in  1866  to 
$32.03  in  1869,  gradually  declining  to  $29  in  1875,  which  was  still  10  per  cent  higher 
than  what  may  be  deemed  the  normal  average  of  the  long  period  of  activity  and 
prosperity  following  the  panic  which  commenced  in  1873. 

The  date  of  highest  wages  in  the  Middle  States  was  also  in  1866,  and  the  excess  at 
the  top  of  the  bSom  over  the  later  normal  average  was  over  26  per  cent,  practically 
identical  with  the  difference  in  the  Pacific  States  and  in  the  Eastern  States.  Wages 
were  slower  in  declining  than  in  the  Eastern  States,  retaining  still  in  1875  more  than 
half  the  advantage  held  in  1866,  or  15  per  cent.  In  this  heart  of  the  country  busi- 
ness was  more  varied,  commercial  and  transportation  interests  were  much  larger, 
holding  demand  for  labor  a  little  better  than  the  Eastern  States  and  making  the 
decline  in  wages  slower. 
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The  highest  point  ia  Western  wages  was  $27.84  in  1866,  just  alter  ''  the  boys  "  got 
home  from  war  service,  engaged  ambitiously  in  rural  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  and 
sought  tofill  depleted  stocks  and  supply  the  strong  demand  for  farm  products  of  every 
description.  The  excess  above  normal  wages  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other 
sections,  not  quite  24  per  cent.  The  decline  was  quite  as  rapid  as  elsewhere,  aided 
by  great  increase  of  production,  the  result  of  the  energy  and  zeal  of  farmers  and 
laborers  and  the  enlarsed  use  of  agricultural  implements.  In  1869  the  average  was 
$26.29,  and  in  1875  it  fell  to  $23.25,  within  4  per  cent  of  the  rates  since  prevailing, 
though  there  was  still  a  much  larger  percentage  of  currency  depreciation. 

In  the  South  there  was  less  difference.  After  resumption  of  specie  pa3rments 
wages  were  more  uniform  than  before  and  the  highest  rate,  $16.65  in  1866,  was 
scarcely  14  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  later  umform  period.  At  this  time  cot- 
ton was  high  and  the  motive  for  high  wages  was  strong.  For  a  year  or  more  there 
was  little  mluction  in  wages,  though  the  price  of  cotton  was  declining.  In  1875  ^he 
rate  was  $15.28,  within  5  per  cent  of  that  of  the  average  of  the  later  period. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  increase  of  wages  in  this  period  following  the  war? 
It  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  the  causes,  but  not  so  easy  to  assign  to  each  its  exact 
share  in  the  advance.  So  far  as  it  was  due  to  depreciated  currency  it  was  apparent 
rather  than  real.  All  foreign  goods  were  paia  for  in  gold,  advancing  the  cur- 
rency price  by  the  amount  of  premium,  but  the  price  of  many  domestic  commodities 
was  not  so  inevitably  affected.  In  the  resumption  of  industrial  activities,  to  some 
extent  their  reconstruction,  after  the  upheaval  of  the  war  period,  the  demand  for 
labor  became  very  active  and  the  supply  inadequate  by  reason  of  the  heavy  losses  of 
four  years  in  field  and  camp.  This  insufficiency  of  supply  would  inevitably  increase 
the  rate  of  wases  under  the  pressure  of  any  ordinary  demand.  To  restore  the 
wastes  of  war,  demand  for  labor  arose  in  all  directions  in  construction,  renovation, 
and  development,  in  production  of  food  and  clothing,  in  railroad  building  and  equip- 
ment, in  farm  and  factory,  all  tending  to  unusual  demand  for  labor  and  increase  in  rate 
of  wages.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  reducing  wages  to  gold  valuation  does  not  take 
away  this  increase  of  wages,  and  especially  it  does  not  eliminate  the  fluctuations  of 
that  i)eriod,  showing  that  depreciated  currency  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  variations 
from  normal  rates,  which  were  greater  in  some  districts  than  others,  greater  in  some 
years  than  others,  in  some  cases  more  and  in  others  less  than  the  premium  on  gold. 
These  causes  worked  together  and  diminished  in  their  operation  together,  increasing 
production,  gradually  relieving  the  excessive  demand,  and  relaxing  its  unusual  call 
upon  labor  and  increasing  prosperity,  tending  to  reduce  the  gold  premium  approxi- 
mate to  par. 

5.  Panic  Reducttions  of  Fabm  Wages. 

The  great  monetary  depression  in  the  later  financial  history  of  the  United  States 
was  in  1873  to  1879,  lasting  6  years,  and  reducing  prices  and  wages  more  and  more 
until  the  end.  Its  effect  was  gradual  and  cumulative.  All  prices  of  commodities, 
except  as  the  result  of  comparative  scarcity,  were  lowest  in  1879.  Farm  wages  were 
also  lowest  that  year.  Comparing  with  18/5,  when  the  influence  of  depression  began 
to  be  positively  felt  in  wages,  the  fall  of  the  subsequent  four  years  in  the  total  labor 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  result  of  investigations  shows,  was  about  18  per  cent. 
It  was  of  course  felt  in  its  eeyenty  in  the  centers  of  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
financial  business.  The  decline  in  these  few  years  in  the  Eastern  States — not  the 
entire  reduction,  but  most  of  it — was  26  per  cent.  Large  numbers  in  all  the  indus- 
tries were  out  of  employment,  and  many  were  seeking  work  or  a  temporary  living 
.from  land  cultivation,  competing  with  the  regular  supply  of  farm  laborers.  This 
> affected  first  and  most  seriously  the  farm  labor  supply  of  these  great  industrial  dis- 
tricts. In  the  Middle  States  the  decline  was  25  per  cent.  The  Central  West  was  at 
lirst  little  affected;  consumption  of  agricultural  products  and  exports  were  still 
liberal.  Ultimately  the  surplus  labor  of  the  factory  regions  began  to  migrate  west- 
ward, both  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  and  competition  in  wages  and  in  produc- 
tion asserted  its  influence;  yet  it  was  never  felt  as  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States, 
as  we  find  the  reduction  in  wages  was  scarcely  15  per  cent.  The  South  was  nearly 
in  the  same  catagory,  with  a  reduction  of  not  quite  17  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  its 
exports  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  crop,  it  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  effects 
of  a  depression  that  partially  paralyzed  the  productive  and  constructive  energies  of 
the  country  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  it  felt  them  far  less  severely  than  those  centers 
of  industry  and  business.  The  Pacific  coast,  so  distant,  so  nearly  independent  and 
self-supporting,  with  a  currency  that  had  suffered  no  depreciation,  scarcely  felt  the 
effects  of  the  general  depression  in  the  rates  of  its  agricultural  wages,  which  declined 
only  8  per  cent.    It  could  not  escape  entirely,  but  was  affected  only  a  third  as  much 
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as  the  East,  and  half  as  much  as  the  i^cultuial  West  and  South.  These  geo- 
graphical districts  show  these  differences  in  decline  of  wages  without  board  in  four 
yean: 


Di£trict8. 

Without  board. 

With  board. 

1875. 

1879. 

1876. 

1879. 

Eafitem 

S29.00 
26.99 
16.28 
28.25 
48.60 

t21.86 
20.24 
12.66 
19.81 
40.11 

tl8.59 

16.98 

9.94 

15.44 

28.13 

$18.03 

Middle 

12.37 

Southern 

8.46 

Western 

12.75 

Pacific 

25.88 

United  States 

19.49 

16.05 

12.72 

■ 

10.43 

The  reduction  above  is  calculated  from  wages  without  board,  or  total  wages.  The 
result  is  not  very  different  for  wages  with  board,  except  in  the  Eastern  States,  where 
the  board  allowance  declined  heavily  and  the  reduction  is  about  30  per  cent  in  the 
cash  wage. 

While  the  laborers  suffered  in  decrease  of  income,  even  much  more  than  the  fall  in 
wages  indicates,  because  fewer  were  employed,  and  the  sum  of  wages  paid  was  much 
reduced,  the  farmer  sustained  losses  ana  felt  great  discouragement  on  account  of  low 
prices  and  diminished  income,  and  if  in  debt  was  liable  to  default  of  interest  and 
Doesible  mortgage  foreclosure. 

6.  Kbgoveby  and  Steady  Uniformity. 

On  the  resumption  of  specie  pavments  in  1879  recovery  was  very  prompt  and 
rapid.  With  restored  conndence,  the  wheels  of  business  b^gan  to  revolve  in  everv 
line  of  industry,  and  the  farmer  at  once  felt  the  impulse,  resumed  his  routine  of  cul- 
tivation, planned  improvements,  and  employed  more  labor.  Wages  necessarily 
advanced,  and  at  the  next  investigation,  in  1882,  the  increase  throughout  the  United 
States  averaged  over  15  per  cent.  The  extremes  were  found  on  the  ocean  coasts,  the 
advance  in  the  Eastern  States,  on  the  revival  of  manufacturing  industry,  being  24 
per  cent  Industrial  labor  in  this  resion  exercises  a  controlling  influence,  agricul- 
tural labor  being  a  small  and  relatively  unimportant  factor.  As  adverse  industrial 
conditions  reduced  agricultural  wages  most  in  this  region,  so  a  revival  of  industrial 
prosperity  increased  rural  wages  more  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  a  remarkable  state  of  things  appears.  There  the  depression 
had  scarcely  been  felt.  The  very  high  wages  of  the  earlv  days  had  constantly 
declined  as  immigration  enlaiiged  the  labor  supply.  As  there  had  been  no  depression, 
there  was  no  recovery.  The  surprising  prosperity  of  the  coast,  its  booms  in  gold,  in 
wheat,  in  sheep  and  cattle,  in  fruits  and  wines,  attracted  such  a  stream  of  immigra- 
tion that  labor  constantly  increased  in  abundance,  and  instead  of  an  advance  in  wages, 
a  decline  of  7  per  cent  is  noted  in  these  renons.  It  was  still  high,  not  quite  down  to 
the  normal  level  of  the  subseouent  period  of  steady  uniformity  which  has  so  long 
characterized  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  Central  Avest  the  advance  was  about  17  per  cent.  If  calculated  on  the  rate 
of  wases  with  board,  it  was  more,  as  in  1879  this  rate  of  payment  had  fallen  very 
low.  In  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  South  the  advance  for  1879  to  1882  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  West.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  a  little  lai^ger  than  the  above 
if  calculated  on  the  cash  part  of  the  rate  with  bouxl.  The  record  of  these  changes 
is  as  follows: 


Districts. 

Wages  without 
hoard. 

Wages  with 
board. 

1879. 

1882. 

1879. 

1882. 

HMteni 

«21.86 
2U.'24 
12.65 
19.81 
40.11 

926.55 
28.21 
14.67 
23.26 
87.22 

$13.03 

12.87 

8.46 

12.75 

25.88 

316.92 

Middle 

14.71 

Southern 

9.92 

Western 

15.60 

Pacific 

23.78 

United  States 

16.05 

18.58 

10.43 

12.41 
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These  figures  exhibit  a  striking  chan^  of  conditions.  So  great  a  change  in  so  short 
a  time  could  not  be  the  result  of  accident  or  slight  cause.  A  radical  difference  in 
existmg  conditions  appears.  Discouragement  and  despondency  have  been  followed 
by  hopefulness  and  courage.  The  farmer  begins  to  see  some  profit  in  labor  and 
demand  grows  while  waees  advance. 

Now  follows  a  periocT  of  steady  prosperity  which  from  year  to  vear  shows  no 
appreciable  fluctuation  in  wages.  At  every  investigation  the  national  average  is  $18 
and  a  fraction  per  month  for  wages  of  all  classes  and  races.  In  1882  it  was  $18.58.  In 
1885  some  minor  financial  troubles  existed  and  a  sensitive  public  confidence  showed 
some  sli&^ht  signs  of  disturbance,  reflected  possibly  in  the  reduction  of  wages  in  that 
year  to  $18.0o.  The  cloud  soon  passed  away,  and  thenceforth,  while  wages  were 
remarkably  uniform,  there  was  a  barely  perceptible  tendency  to  advance,  the  average 
being  $18.24  in  1888,  $18.34  in  1890,  and  $18.60  in  1892.  The  same  general  uniform- 
ity is  seen  in  the  several  geographical  divisions,  the  variations  being  very  slight  and 
reisdly  too  small  to  challenge  mvestigation  as  to  causes  of  difference. 

The  contrast  between  the  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  wages  in  this  period  and 
the  frequent  changes  in  the  preceding  period  is  a  very  strong  and  suggestive  one.  It 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  injurious  effect  of  business  depression,  of  conditions 
tending  to  disturb  confidence  in  financial  stability,  upon  the  interests  of  the  farm 
laborer  and  upon  his  rate  of  wages.  Such  depression  not  merely  reduces  the  rate 
of  his  compensation,  but  makes  it  more  diflScult  for  him  to  find  employment  at  all. 
The  contrast  shows  that  anything  that  reduces  the  profits  of  the  farmer  depresses  his 
hopefulness  or  destroys  his  ambition,  and  affects  mjuriously  at  once  the  wages  of 
the  farm  laborer  and  his  chances  of  employment. 

• 

7.  Effbct  of  Rbcent  Depression. 

What  effect  on  wages  and  emplo)nnent  had  the  panic  of  1894-18977  It  had  a  seri- 
ously injurious  influence.  Industries  are  more  developed,  conditions  more  settled 
than  formerly,  and  there  is  more  capital  to  sustain  a  siege  of  depression,  yet  its 
effects  can  not  be  avoided.  Some  have  thought  that  wages  have  not  been  reciuced 
because  experienced  employees  in  responsible  positions  have  held  positions  and  i>ay 
during  those  four  years  of  disaster,  but  the  masses  of  less  efficient  and  trusted  labor- 
ers were  compelled  to  accept  lower  rates  or  give  place  to  some  of  the  multitudes 
seeking  employment.  A  still  more  deplorable  alternative  was  the  loss  of  a  situation 
because  the  employer  had  decided  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  help  in  his  own 
family,  since  he  saw  a  doubtful  chance  of  profit  in  hired  labor.  There  are  large  dis- 
tricts where  the  loss  to  laborers  in  the  recent  panic  was  far  more  in  nonemployment 
than  in  working  at  reduced  pay.  In  the  richest  farming  districts  of  the  W^,  where 
dairying,  cattle  feeding,  and  other  specialties  requiring  skill  and  attention  through 
the  year  are  prominent,  farmers  disliked  to  lose  experienced  men  and  the  men 
declined  to  take  lower  compensation,  and  this  tended  to  sustain  accustomed  wages  to 
a  certain  degree  among  the  higher  classes  of  laborers.  The  ordinary  laborers  liad 
no  such  safeguard,  and  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  both  in  numbers  and  rates  of 
wages.  This  is  not  mere  theorv.  It  is  the  record  of  fact  and  experience  in  every 
part  of  the  country  by  multitudes  of  careful  observers  of  wide  obsiBrvation.  There 
are  districts  where  the  labor  supply  was  not  excessive  and  others  where  there  was 
no  little  destitution  from  inability  to  find  work  at  any  rate.  This  accounts  for  some 
disparity  of  view  on  this  subject  amon^  intelligent  reporters. 

The  following  statement  on  this  subject  is  made  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Snow,  of  Chicago, 
after  a  laxge  experience  in  agricultural  investigation,  in  which  farm  wages  has  had  a 
place: 

"During  the  industrial  depression  of  1894-1897  there  was  some  decline  in  farm  wages 
throughout  the  West.  The  decline,  however,  was  not  anywhere  near  so  heavy  as 
was  the  decline  in  wages  paid  and  the  lack  of  employment  in  other  lines  of  industry. 
The  lack  of  employment  for  large  numbers  of  men  in  cities  and  smaller  manufactur- 
ing towns  forced  a  very  considerable  number  of  such  persons  to  leave  cities  and  towns 
and  seek  employment  on  the  farms  in  the  surroundmg  country.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, of  course,  to  say  what  percentage  was  added  to  the  r^ular  supply  of  farm  labor 
from  this  class,  but  it  was  enough  to  materially  affect  the  &rm  labor  market. 

"In  the  Western  States  those  who  cultivate  large  bodies  of  land  and  require  much 
labor  usually  hire  a  certain  number  of  men  by  the  year  or  by  the  season,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  during  the  stress  of  work  like  harvesting,  use  as  much  extra  help  by  the 
day  or  month  as  they  find  necessary.  The  owners  of  small  farms,  however,  wno  with 
the  assistance  of  their  own  family  are  in  a  position  to  do  a  greater  part  of  their  own 
work,  usually  hire  such  additional  help  as  they  may  need  by  the  day  or  by  the  week. 
For  a  great  majority  of  fanners  this  employment  of  extra  help  for  a  short  period 
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when  most  needed  is  nndonbtedlv  the  most  convenient.  The  effect,  however,  of  this 
cnstom  npon  the  quality  of  farm  labor  is  very  bad;  it  makes  employment  uncertain 
and  tends  to  develop  a  spirit  of  shiftleesness  and  unrest.  The  result  of  industrial 
depression  is  to  largely  increase  the  amount  of  help  available  for  such  hiring,  but  with 
the  return  of  industrial  activity  in  cities  this  class  of  temporary  farm  help  will  become 
smaller. 

''Any  industrial  disturbance  which  throws  men  out  of  employment  in  the  cities 
will  have  its  most  marked  and  most  permanent  effect  upon  rate  of  wases  paid  by  the 
month,  because  it  forces  to  the  country  a  class  of  men  who  are  not  all  around  good 
farm  laborers,  such  men  as  the  practicSu  farmer  would  hire  by  the  month;  to  the  con- 
trary/ they  are  a  class  of  men  wno  are  most  available  for  hinne  by  the  day,  and,  as 
they  work  cheaper,  a  great  many  farmers  who  otherwise  might  hire  by  the  month 
are  constrained  to  rely  upon  securing  these  men  for  a  short  period.^' 

The  South,  with  less  labor  employed  in  industries  outside  of  agriculture,  was  less 
affected  by  the  industrial  paralysis  of  1894-1897.  So  prominent  is  cotton  culture  in  her 
agriculture  that  depression  depends  mostly  upon  the  price  of  cotton.  When  cotton 
was  scarce  and  hign  it  was  expected  that  lai^r  crops  would  bring  lower  prices — as 
they  did — and  growers  expected  to  be  oblig^  to  r^uce  the  cost  of  production;  but 
when  the  plantation  price  went  below  8  cents — down  to  5,  and  even  4,  when  the 
great  crops  of  1894, 1897,  and  1898  Were  made — then  the  pinch  came  and  real  depres- 
sion was  felt,  and  growers  were  constrained  to  reduce  wages.  Hitherto  wages 
had  been  only  moderately  affected  by  changes  in  condition  of  general  prosperity. 
Wages  had  met  with  fluctuations,  but  had  not  suffered  much  reduction.  The  testi- 
mony of  many  agricultural  experts  assures  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  at  the 
depths  of  such  depression.  A  few  quotations  from  letters  of  representative  men, 
received  during  this  investigation,  will  suflSce  to  show  approximately  the  extent  of 
such  reduction.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  South  Caro- 
lina, writes: 

"Wages  for  grown  field  hands  on  cotton  plantations  averaged  about  |6  and  board 
while  cotton  s^d  at  4}  to  5  cents.  When  cotton  brought  9  to  10  cents,  average  wages 
were  about  $8.  The  board  usually  consists  of  14  pounds  of  com  meal  and  2f  pounds 
of  bacon  per  week.    If  sirup  is  issued  in  part,  the  meat  is  proportionately  reduced.'' 

Dr.  W.  C.  Stubbe,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  shows  clearly 
that  reduction  is  due  almost  solely  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  cotton  by  the  fact 
that  wages  of  the  sugar  districts  were  far  less  affected,  as  follows: 

**  On  the  line  of  our  sugar  belt  the  low  prices  of  cotton  have  not  materially  affected 
the  price  of  labor  with  its  decline;  whereas,  for  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  remote  from  other  industries,  the  decline  of  cotton  has  very  materially  reduced 
wages.  I  should  say  that,  on  the  whole,  when  worth  8  or  9  cents,  labor  is  worth  60 
to  75  cents  per  day,  but  when  it  has  declined  to  4  cents  per  pound,  labor  has  declined 
from  60  to  40  cents.     I  do  not  think  there  is  much  disposition  to  increase  wages  at 

E resent;  that  is,  for  the  present  crop  of  cotton.  It  will  not  be  done  by  thoughtful 
irmers,  if  they  can  prevent  it,  since  with  favorable  seasons  lai^r  areas  will  be  put 
into  cotton  ana  a  big  crop  produced,  and  the  result  will  be  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  price." 

The  rural  industries  of  Louisiana  are  geographically  separated  and  quite  distinct, 
and  labor  conditions  v%uy  in  each.    Cotton  occupies  the  north  beyond  the  Missis-  * 
sippi;  sugar,  the  south;  rice,  the  southwest  and  other  watered  or  swampy  districts; 
ana  fruit  and  market  gardening,  the  eastern  and  shore  counties. 

Prof  J.  H.  Connell,  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  Texas,  a  State  with  many 
and  various  agricultural  interests— stock  growing,  cattle  feeding,  cotton  and  sugar 
growing,  etc. — ^thinks  the  price  of  labor  did  not  respond  to  the  drop  in  cotton  to  4 
cents,  but  says  that  land  rentals  sympathized  with  the  reduced  price  of  the  product 
$4  lands  rentmg  for  |3  during  1898-99,  and  that  labor  in  cotton  picking  was  reduced 
throughout  Texas  from  40  and  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  80  and  40  cents  when 
cotton  fell  from  7  cents  to  4.  At  interior  points  cotton  has  not  been  sold  for  8  cents 
for  several  years.    He  adds: 

*'  Wage  labor  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  maintained  at  90  cents  per  day  (the 
laborer  furnishing  his  own  supplies)  for  the  last  decade,  or,  when  the  landlord 
furnishes  the  supplies,  the  laborer  is  paid  at  from  $12  to  $15  per  month  upon  the 
majority  of  farms  throughout  this  section.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  cotton  farming  is  done  upon  the  share  or  rental  system,  in  many  cases  no  wages 
being  paid  except  during  the  cotton  chopping  season,  when  *day  labor'  prices  are 
gladnr  paid  by  those  who  have  cotton  to  chop." 

'*  Cotton  chopping  "  is  cutting  out  the  surplus  cotton  to  a  '^  stand,"  or  certain  dis- 
tance from  plant  to  plant,  accoraing  to  richness  of  soil,  and  with  these  extra  plants 
the  mass  of  springmg  weeds.  It  must  be  done  speedily  or  the  plants  will  be 
smothered. 
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Official  and  other  investigations  give  testimony  on  the  subject,  all  in  the  same 
direction,  showing  conclusively  that  in  the  period  of  business  depression  there  was 
serious  injury  to  labor  interests.  Unfortunatelv  there  was  no  complete  investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  none  whatever  after  1885,  when  the  influence 
was  only,  felt  in  a  limited  degree.  It  serves,  however,  to  show  the  tendency  of 
depression  to  lower  wages.  The  average  without  board  in  1893,  in  this  investigation, 
was  119.10;  in  1894  it  was  reduced  to  17.74,  a  decline  of  7  per  cent.  The  average  of 
1895  is  $17.69.  An  investigation  in  1897  would  doubtless  have  shown  a  material 
further  decline. 

The  Ohio  official  investigation  made  an  average  in  1893  of  $16  with  board,  $15  in 
the  first  years  of  the  panic,  and  $14  in  1897,  a  redaction  of  12  per  cent.  The  Michi- 
gan investigation  by  the  secretary  of  state  showed  a  decline  in  four  years  from 
$18.10  to  $14.16,  or  nearly  22  per  cent.  The  official  investi^tion  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  north  and  east  of  these  States,  but  in  the  Domimon  of  Canada,  showed  p, 
decrease  in  wages  by  the  month,  with  board,  during  the  same  time  from  $17.13  tb 
$14.29,  a  decline  of  nearly  17  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  wages  of  persons 
employed  by  the  year,  more  permanent  and  steculy  in  rate,  declined  only  from  $160 
to  ^144,  or  10  per  cent. 

Some  States  were  affected  far  more  than  others,  but  all  felt  the  influence  of 
depression  in  some  degree.    While  the  rate  of  wages  was  decreased  by  10, 15,  and  in  f 

some  States  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  pressure  of  oversuppty  of  laborers  and  the 
absolute  necessity  (^  work,  the  greatest  laoor  loss  suffered  was  m  nonemployment  of 
multitudes  who  were  wanted  in  prosperous  times  but  whose  services  in  years  of  "^ 

panic  were  dispensed  with,  the  farmer  and  his  family  attending  to  routine  and  una- 
voidable service,  and  postponing  work  that  yielded  no  immediate  returns,  and  farm 
improvements  that  could  only  represent  investment  of  capital. 
i  During  these  four  years  the  Pacific  coast  farm  laborers  first  experienced  the  dis- 
comforts and  distresses  of  **  hard  times."  Wages  had  been  tending  downward  for 
thirty  years,  yet  all  the  time  relatively  high,  the  highest  farm  wages  in  the  country. 
The  panic  wnich  was  so  long  and  severe  in  other  sections  of  the  countrv  "in  the 
seventies  "  was  unknown  to  farm  laborers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Prior  to  1894  demand 
for  efficient  labor  was  active  and  rates  of  wages  high.  With  constant  increase  of 
population  there  was  a  large  increment  of  laborers.  Industries  had  become  estab- 
lished and  conditions  settl^,  the  supplv  of  labor  generally  adequate,  and  wages  more 
moderate,  vet  still  liberal.  The  pastoral  interests  became  unprofitable.  Horses  in  the 
northern  aistricts,  in  great  herds,  without  care  or  control,  were  breeding  worthless 
animals  that  could  find  no  market,  and  were  slaughtered  by  thousands  at  canning 
factories  for  foreign  markets.  Drought  destroyed  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  droves 
of  thousands  went  to  more  eastern  pastoral  ranges.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  Wilson 
law  condemned  to  unprofitableness  and  threatened  bankruptcy  the  woolgrowing 
industry.  For  once  the  coast  felt  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1894-1897  in  many  direc- 
tions and  with  considerable  force.  In  Oregon  men  were  glad  to  work  for  50  cents  a 
day  and  many  worked  for  their  board.     In  California  there  was  a  marked  reduction 

I  of  ruling  rates  of  farm  wages;  laborers  cheerfully  accepted  a  lower  rate  of  pay, 
knowing  that  the  cut  was  necessary  and  hoping  to  tide  6ver  a  situation  which  they 
hoped  was  temporary.  After  1897  conditions  began  to  improve.  Various  mining 
districts  attracted  large  numbers  of  laborers;  the  call  for  soldiers  for  the  Philippines 
relieved  the  pressure  of  the  unemployed.  Activity  in  handling  war  supplies  m  San 
Francisco  made  a  further  demand  for  labor  there,  so  that  when  1899  came  in  there 
began  to  appear  an  actual  scarcity  of  labor.  Wages  had  been  advancing  and  still 
further  advanced.  Demand  was  active  for  the  service  of  all  capable  of  working  in 
any  lines  and  compensation  ample.  This  is  the  situation  to-day,  emphasized  in  cer- 
tain directions  by  a  still  stronger  demand. 

A  summary  of  the  facts  concerning  the  reduction  of  wages  in  the  depression  of 
1894-1897  may  be  thus  stated : 

The  average  of  farm  wages  was  everywhere  reduced;  the  unemployed  labor  was 
much  greater  in  proportion  in  some  States  than  in  others,  causing  dinerentiation  in 
the  percentage  of  reduction;  the  fall  was  less  in  skilled  and  more  responsible  posi- 
tions, especiSly  in  sections  where  they  were  numerous  and  influential;  m  the  inferior 
classes  of  labor  wages  were  cut  heavily,  the  competition  for  them  being  strong  from 
the  masses  of  the  unemployed.  But  by  far  the  most  serious  losses  that  befell  farm 
labor  was  the  failure  to  obtain  employment  on  farms  in  any  lines  or  at  any  regular 
rate  of  wages. 


Chapter  IV. 


TENANT  FARMING  AND  CROP  SHARING. 


r^  Farm  labor,  in  a  large  and  tme  eense,  is  the  work  of  the  fanner,  the  tenant,  the 
crop  sharer,  and  the  laborer  hired  for  wa^.  These  forms  of  effort  are  inextricably 
involved,  the  form  laborer  of  one  ^ear  being  the  farm  owner  of  another,  and  the  sons 
of  farm  owners  laborers  temporarily,  tenants  later,  and  ultimately  proprietors.  In 
this  country  land  titles  are  not  tied  up  by  primogeniture,  nor  agricultural  classes  held 
bv  caste  to  the  semiserfdom  of  social  and  industrial  conditions.    It  is  impossible  to 

Ijchain  an  American  to  a  life  service  in  any  industrial  class. 

Much  ado  has  been  made  of  the  dan^rs  of  land  monopoly.  Bonanza  farming  has 
been  deplored,  and  while  the  lamentation  over  it  has  had  little  time  to  dry  its  tears 
these  great  farms  have  been  disintegrating.  As  a  system  it  is  a  temporary  specular 
tion,  a  depletion  and  sale  of  fertility,  a  pocKetin^  of  the  plunder.  It  is  followed  by 
division  oi  the  lands  to  small  proprietors,  who  will  eventually  restore  productivity  by 
recuperative  processes  and  intensive  farming.  The  great  ranches  have  been  a  grealf 
bugb»eir  of  the  same  kind.  Already  has  restoration  commenced  division  into  small 
ranches.  In  the  northern  and  central  ranch  districts  methods  are  fast  changing;  the 
natural  hay  is  supplemented  by  alfalfa,  and  the  forage  feedinj^  in  winter  follows; 
lamb  fattening  causes  a  movement  of  com  from  prairie  to  mountain,  and  a  trandorma- 
tion  scene  appears  which  will  eventually  incluae  and  beautify  the  whole  arid  region.-^ 
The  genius  ot  our  institutions  does  not  favor  land  monopoly,  and  while  railroads 
had  been  granted  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  acres,  and  the  whole  world  has 
been  invit^  to  a  free  division  of  the  other  hundreds  of  millions,  railroad  lands  are 
foHeited  and  unsold,  ffreat  holdings  are  subdivided,  and  every  decade  the  avera^ 
holding  becomes  smaller  and  the  percentage  of  area  unimproved  is  decreasing,  as  is 
shown  oy  census  enumeration: 


Yean. 

Average 
acrcs. 

Percent- 
age 
unim- 
proved. 1 

Years. 

Average 
acres. 

Percent- 
age 
unim- 
proved. 

1880 

121 
126 
167 

81.1 
84.7 
86.4 

1860 

190 
212 

37. 9 

1880 

1850 

39.6 

1870 

\ 


y 


In  a  half  century  the  average  size  has  been  reduced  nearly  one-half,  and  it  will  not      A  ^ 
^  be  lone  till  the  average  size  oi  a  farm  is  less  than  a  hundred  acres.  -^    '^ 

Simfliu'  short-sighted  opinions  have  been  gravely  presented  as  to  the  tendency  of 
tenant  farming.  Some  tenant  occupancy  is  inevitable  and  is  found  to  exist  in  all 
countries.  While  tenant  farming  does  not  benefit  the  land  and  is  generally  a  hin- 
drance to  prosressive  agriculture,  it  is  temporary  as  to  the  individual  tenant,  as  there 
is  no  tenant  cumss.  The  tenant  should  be  encouraged  to  become  a-  proprietor,  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

Superficial  writers  quote  the  arbitrary  classifications  of  the  census,  without  analyzing 
conditions  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  figures,  which  are  as  follows: 


J 


DlvifdODB. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
Sooth  Central. 
Western 

Total.... 


1880. 


Cultivated 
by  owner. 


584,847 

411,673 

1.850,225 

565,556 

72,005 


2,984,306 


Rented  for— 


Money. 


49.011 

74,946 

88,743 

105,092 

4,665 


322,357 


Share. 


62,281 

157,810 

259,000 

216,000 

7,158 


702,244 


1890. 


Cultivated 
by  owner. 


537,376 
461,057 
1,474,066 
668,972 
128,237 


8,269,728 


Rented  for^ 
Money.      Share. 


52,120 

96,078 

147,248 

151,921 

7,292 


454,659 


69,073 
192,445 
302,488 
265,899 

10,349 


840,254 
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Of  4,564,641  farms  in  1890,  1,294,913  were  cultivated  by  tenants,  or  28.4  per  cent, 
being  an  increase  in  tenyears  of  2.6  per  cent.    This  seems  a  lai^  proportion,  but  the 

I  figures  are  dec^tive.    Ijenant  farming  in  the  South  is  so  only  in  name;  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  the  7^,403  so-called  tenants  are  farm  laborers  in  the  guise  of  tenants,  simply 
from  aversion  to  personal  supervision  and  control,  so  suggestive  of  former  involuntarv 
servitude.    It  is  simply  absurd  to  attribute,  as  some  do  without  thinking,  this  pecul- 
iar phase  of  the  free-labor  movement  to  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  reversion  to  a 
. .       kind  of  pseudo-feudalism  or  vassalage  to  land  monopoly.    Eliminating  this  we  have, 
\        for  all  other  parts  of  the  coun^,  2,728,209  farms,  618,510  occupied  oy  tenants,  or 
!       about  one-fiftn.   .. 

^'^  It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  increase  of  tenant  occupancy,  especially 
on  lands  which  were  {practically  given  away  to  settlers.  Where  land  is  had  for  a 
mere  record  fee  ^ere  is  little  place  for  tenants.  In  the  course  of  years,  as  lands 
become  valuable  and  settlers  prosperous,  many  seek  the  towns,  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren or  to  enjov  well-eamea  ease,  and  their  farms  are  rented,  often  to  a  son  who 
expects  ultimately  to  own  the  property.  Such  changes  increase  tenant  farming,  but 
they  do  not  indicate  a  tendency  to  land  monopoly  or  soU  deterioration.  A  prosper- 
ous merchant  or  other  business  man  in  a  thrivmg  agricultural  community  may  invest 
his  profits  in  land,  more  from  an  expectation  of  rise  in  value  than  of  profit  m  rent- 
ing, and  he  is  usually  willing  to  sell  at  a  fair  price.  A  far-sighted  busmess  man  will 
be  sure  to  sell  before  land  values  become  stationary  or  decline  and  before  the  tenant 
has  depleted  the  fertility  and  reduced  the  rate  of  yield. 

There  are  instances  reported  of  wealthy  investors  buying  up  laige  tracts  to  hold. 
While  this  practice  is  to  oe  deprecated,  it  is  usually  speculative  and  temporary  rather 
than  permanently  monopolistic,  and  has  not  always  been  a  business  success.  Imi- 
tating the  example  of  owners  of  great  estates  in  Europe,  some  of  our  nouveaux  riches 
are  securing  ^me  preserves,  mostly  mountainous  and  comparatively  useless  to  agri- 
culture; but  if  the  practice  diould  increase  it  might  encroach  seriously  on  lands 
needed  for  cultivation.  As  lands  in  this  country  can  not  be  entailed  and  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  influences  that  impel  frequent  chan^  in  ownership,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  habit  of  land  monopoly  may  not  be  fostered  in  this  way.  A  remedy  exists  in 
taxation,  and  these  great  tracts  can  not  be  concealed,  like  personal  property. 

The  record  of  the  census  makes  an  increase  in  tenants  between  1880  and  1890  from 
25.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  to  28.4  per  cent.    Every  geographical 
^     division  shows  an  increase  except  the  Western,  or  mountain,  and  Pacinc  coast  States, 
which  records  a  decrease  from  14  to  12.1  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  from  16  to  18.4  per  cent;  the  North 
Central  (or  Ohio  and  Missouri  valleys),  from  20.5  to  23.4  per  cent.  In  the  South, 
under  its  so-called  tenant  system,  the  increase  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  is  from 
36.1  to  38.5  per  cent;  in  the  Soutn  Central  from  36.2  to  38.4  per  cent,  where  forty 
years  ago  tenant  farming  was  scarcely  known.  What  the  future  will  reveal  can  not  be 
foretold,  but  in  this  investigation  several  experts  of  large  knowledge  of  agricultural 
coniitions  report  a  tendency  of  the  iast  few  years  to  return  from  town  to  country. 

The  proportion  of  rents  payable  in  cash  increased  materially  between  1880  and 
1890  and  it  is  believed  to  be  still  increasing.  In  1890  the  proportion  in  the  United 
States  was  about'35  per  cent,  an  increase  of  nearly  4  per  cent.  Cash  rentals  are  in 
largest  proportion  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  or  43  per  cent  of  all  farms  rented. 
In  the  Central  West  the  proportion  is  33  per  cent,  a  laiige  increase.  The  proportion 
is  increasing  in  the  South,  slowly  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  more  rapidly  in  the 
Southwest.  In  1890  the  cash  rentals  were  one-third  of  all  tenant  farms.  Tnis  tend- 
ency is  welcomed^  as  it  indicates  more  prosperous  conditions,  more  enterprise  and 
courage  in  assumu^  the  risks  of  bad  seasons,  and  greater  inducement  to  skill  and 
energy  in  securing  larger  profits. 

The  cash  rentals  vary  greatly,  according  to  productivity  and  farm  equipment. 
They  usually  amount  to  more  than  fair  interest  on  the  value  of  the  property,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cover  tendency  to  soil  exhaustion.  National  or  State  enumerations  of  the 
rates  of  such  rentals  are  not  taken.  One  exception  may  be  noted,  that  of  Missouri, 
which  returns  as  the  average  $2.90  per  acre  for  com,  $z.60  for  wheat,  |2.35  for  oats, 
$3.60  for  cotton,  $3.95  for  tobacco,  $2.10  for  flax,  $2.80  for  meadows,  and  $1.85  for 
pasture.  Cotton  lands  in  Texas  are  often  rented  at  $4  per  acre.  In  the  period  of 
depression  such  rents  were  frequently  reduced  to  $3  per  acre.  In  Georgia  there  is 
great  difference  in  fertility  of  soils,  and  cash  rents  vary  from  $2  or  less  to  $5  per 
acre. 

There  is  one  cause  for  increase  of  tenant  farming  that  has  no  connection  with  non- 
resident ownership  of  land.  In  the  settlement  of  our  public  lands  every  man  wanted 
not  only  a  farm,  but  a  large  one.  Nearly  every  settler  was  more  or  less  a  speculator; 
he  knew  his  fa^m  would  some  day  be  valuable,  and  acquired  as  laige  acreage  as 
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poBsible.    He  realizes  that  he  can  not  manage  it  advantageous! v;   he  needs  more 
labor,  and  thinks  farm  wages  too  high,  so  he  seeks  to  rent  If^nd  instead  of  hiring 
labor,  and  prefers  usually  to  rent  for  a  share  of  the  produce.    He  finds  relief  from 
care  in  this  method,  and  the  laborer  has  more  freedom,  does  more  work,  and  gets 
from  his  labor  better  compensation.    Fertility  may  not  be  so  well  sustained,  but  the 
owner,  for  the  time  being,  appears  to  be  satisfied.    It  is  not  good  farm  economy, 
and  the  children  of  the  renter  will  not  be  benefited  by  it.    Most  farmers  have  more/ 
land  than  thev  can  cultivate  well,  with  the  labor  they  have  to  expend  upon  it;  and  I 
not  everyone  has  the  executive  ability  to  prevent  leaks  and  loss  in  laige  employment' 
of  labor.    The  desire  to  get  a  profit  from  surplus  land  running  to  we«ds  and  waste, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  tne  care  and  risks  of  hired  labor,  is  a  painful  cause  of 
increase  of  fann  tenancy.    This  feature  does  not  indicate  a  tendency  to  land  monop- 
oly; on  the  contrary,  such  a  system  will  in  the  long  run  be  unprofitable  to  the  owner, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  land  that  he  can  not  cultivate  advantageously. 

Thepredominant  mode  of  renting  is  still  for  a  share  of  the  product,  except  in  the 
New  England  States,  where  cash  rents  are  preferred,  and  in  all  of  them,  Vermont 
excepted,  more  numerous  than  share  renting.  The  proportion  of  the  product  accorded 
to  the  owner  varies  from  one-third  to  one-half,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  use  of  stock,and  implements  belonging  to  the  owner  increasing  the  proportion 
of  rent.  From  a  careful  consideration  of  data  examined,  which  may  not  be  sufii- 
dent  to  warrant  close  statements  of  averages,  the  allowance  for  the  bite  land  would 
evidently  be  near  two-fifths  of  the  produce.  Missouri  has  just  made  a  statistical 
investigation  and  obtained  some  hundreds  of  estimates  from  the  correspondents  of 
the  board  of  agriculture,  and  finds  that  the  tenant  pavs  40  per  cent  of  his  product 
of  com  against  38  per  cent  in  1895.  For  wheat  lands  tne  rent  was  37  per  cent,  the 
same  as  in  1895.  For  oats  the  rent  is  the  same.  The  rent  of  cotton  land  is  32  per 
cent  instead  of  35  in  1895.  For  tobacco  land  39  per  cent  is  paid,  and  for  potato  land 
38  per  cent.  Meadows  require  less  labor  and  tne  renter  is  required  to  pay  47  per 
cent  From  various  parts  of  the  West  casual  statements  of  rental  shares  are  received, 
varying  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  produce,  according  to  productivity  of  the 
soil  and  local  vahie  of  products,  but  apparently  averaging  nearer  to  three-eighths  or 
foui^tenths. 

Share  cropping  is  still  a  common  mode  of  land  occupancy  in  the  cotton  States. 
Unwilling  to  work  for  wages  and  be  under  control  of  owner  or  overseer,  the  ne^ro 
laborer,  without  mule  or  subsistence  supplies,  makes  the  best  share  terms  he  can, 
depending  on  the  landlord  for  all  advances,  to  be  taken  from  his  share  of  the  crop. 
There  appears  to  be  some  increase  of  contracts  for  w^ages  and  a  still  larger  increase  m 
renting  land,  sometimes  for  cash  or  a  stipulated  rent  in  cotton  or  a  certain  share  of 
the  crop.  In  North  Carolina  the  share  of  the  laborer  varies  (with  his  ability  to  fur- 
nish more  than  his  muscle)  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  crop.  Governor 
Northen,  of  Geoi^gia,  reports  the  ordinary  rent  of  40  acres  as  2  bales  of  cotton,  the  , 
laborer  paying  the  hire  of  the  mule.  Professor  Duggar,  of  the  experiment  station  of  \ 
Alabama,  thinks  the  percentage  of  farm  laborers  working  for  cash  20,  and  that  those 
working  for  a  share  of  the  crop  in  that  State  are  not  half  as  manv  as  10  or  15  i 
years  ago,  say  10  per  cent;  that  most  of  the  remainder  are  renting.  The  usual  share 
contract  allows  the  laborer  to  receive  one-third  of  the  cotton  and  one-fourth  of  the 
com  for  labor  alone,  or,  if  he  feeds  himself,  he  gets  half  the  crop,  but  pays  for  half 
the  fertilizer  when  any  is  used.  In  Tennessee,  as  elsewhere,  the  share  of  the  laborer 
depends  somewhat  on  the  fertility  of  the  land.  On  bottom  lands,  new  or  highly 
improved  grounds,  the  owner  gets  half  the  product  or  a  stipulated  cash  rent,  fur- 
nisning  nothing  but  the  soil,  but  on  lands  of  average  productivity  and  condition  the 
owner  furnishes  stock  to  work  them  and  the  seed  for  half  the  produce.  For  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  the  share  contracts  are  similar,  varying  with  extent  of 
supplies  in  addition  to  land,  the  cropper  usually  getting  one-half  when  he  feeds  him- 
self and  team,  which  the  landlord  furnishes  with  the  land.  In  renting  a  stipulated 
sum  is  paid  ^r  acre,  or  a  certain  amount  of  cotton,  or  a  certain  share  of  the  cn)p. 
The  white  renter  usually  pays  rent  in  cash;  the  colored  renter  generally  contracts  to 
pay  a  stipulated  portion  of  tne  crop. 

The  tendency  everywhere  is  toward  renting  land  in  preference  to  crop  sharing 
upon  small  areas  under  dependence  on  the  owner  for  advances  of  team,  provisions, 
f^d — everything  but  labor.  It  is  a  less  dependent  position,  requires  some  accumu- 
lation of  previous  savings,  and  is  indicative  of  greater  prosperity,  though  so  ^at  is 
the  desire  for  this  position,  having  some  appearance  of  independence,  that  it  is  often 
sought  and  entered  on  without  adequate  means,  rendering  necessary  advances  of 
com  or  fora^  b]^  the  landlord,  the  hire  of  mules,  or  other  credits.  The  details  of 
these  variations  in  dealings  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  practically  endless;  and  it  is 
to  eacape  the  most  troableeome  and  annoying  of  these  petty  traiuBactions  that  land 
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owners  and  laborers  are  glad  to  see  the  impecunioas  cropper  exchanging  his  condition 
for  that  of  an  apparently  less  impeconions  tenant. 

"  Neither  owners  nor  laborers  are  very  prosperous,  especially  when  there  is  surfeit  of 
4-cent  cotton.  With  cotton  at  present  prices,  as  it  will  continue  to  be  if  not  reduced  by 
excessive  production,  there  is  profit  and  prosperity  in  it  for  the  landlord,  and  for  the 
laborer  if  industrious  and  prudent.  The  curse  of  the  present  condition  is  the  crop- 
lien  system.  The  profits  go  to  the  bankers  and  merchants,  who  chaiige  ruinous  inter- 
est and  practice  oppressive  exactions  under  the  excuse  of  extraordinary  risks. 
More  banks  will  not  remedy  this  evil,  or  greater  facility  for  borrowing  money  on 
real  estate,  unless  cheaper  interest  (6  per  cent  instead  of  30  or  60)  is  us^  as  a  ladder 
to  climb  out  of  debt  at  once.  A  laborer  who  has  onlv  a  vear's  supplies  on  hand  in 
January  is  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity;  if  he  eats  his  bread  before  he  earns  it,  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  sharpers.  There  is  evidently  sufficient  remission  of  industry  and 
prudence  to  perpetuate  this  condition  of  impoverishment,  otherwise  it  would  disap- 
pear in  a  year  or  two  and  a  course  of  prosperity  would  naturally  follow.  Should 
the  negro  work  on  his  Saturdays,  now  so  generally  taken  for  leisure,  and  avoid  the 
loss  of  efficiency  resulting  for  the  other  five  days,  with  expenses  attending  the  holi- 
day, the  gain  would  doubtless  be  ample  in  a  year  to  provide  the  means  of  avoiding 
these  advances  for  the  next  year.  The  remedy  seems  easy,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy, 
the  chains  of  habit  in  self-indulgence  are  so  strong.  Nevertheless,  industry  and  pru- 
Xdence  furnish  the  only  remedy  for  debt  and  improvidence  in  any  country. 
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FARM  WAGES  SINCE  1892  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

The  average  wages  of  farm  labor  for  the  years  1893, 1894, 1895, 1898,  and  1899  have 
been  pabliehed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Miscellaneous  Series  Bulletin 
No.  22  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  (1901),  together  with  the  figures  formerly  pub- 
lished for  previous  years.  These  figures  are  reproduced  on  the  following  pages.  The 
bulletin  also  contains  tables  distinguishing  between  the  wages  of  white  and  colored 
laborers  and  between  wages  by  the  season  and  wages  by  the  entire  year,  and  also 
giving  the  average  wages  of  overseers  or  foremen  and  the  average  hours  of  farm  labor 
at  different  seasons  by  States.  A  table  showing  the  difference  between  wages  with 
board  and  wages  without  board,  by  geographical  divisions,  reproduced  in  this  Appen- 
dix at  page  144,  is  of  special  interest  as  showing 'the  influence  of  the  Southern 
practice  of  issuing  uncooked  rations  upon  the  farmer's  allowance  for  the  cost  of  the 
laborer's  subsistence. 

The  figures  given  in  the  tables  for  1866, 1869,  and  1875  represent  wages  in  currency, 
and  to  be  reduced  to  a  gold  basis  should  be  divided  by  1.409  for  1866,  1.33  for  1869, 
and  1.149  for  1875. 

The  diagrams  opposite  page  144  show  the  course  of  farm  wages  in  comparison 
with  the  course  of  farm  prices.  In  these  diagrams  the  farm  wages  for  1866, 1869,  and 
1875  have  been  reduced  to  a  gold  basis.  The  index  numbers  of  the  prices  of  farm 
products  are  computed  according  to  the  prices  and  weights  published  in  the  Quar- 
terly Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  for  July,  1900  (Comparative 
Prices,  Freight  Rates,  Stock  Quotations  for  the  years  1878  to  1900,  shown  by  Percentages 
or  Index  Numbers.  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Professor  John  R.  Commons). 
The  prices  of  live  stock  and  of  animal  products,  as  well  as  of  cereals,  hay,  potatoes, 
cotton,  and  other  crops  are  included  in  the  averages  represented  in  the  diagram,  each 
product  being  given  a  weight  proportional  to  its  annual  production. 

The  diagrams  show  no  close  correspondence  between  farm  wages  and  the  prices  of 

farm  products,  but  the  depression  of  1893  to  1395  is  seen  to  have  been  followed  by  a 

marked  increase  of  farm  wages,  which  in  1899  reached  a  higher  point  than  in  any 

previous  year  since  1869  or  1875;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of 

currency  in  the  former  period  of  high  wages,  a  point  never  before  exceeded,  so  far  as 

monthly  wages  are  concerned,  though  daily  wages  were  a  little  higher  just  after  the 

war  than  at  any  subsequent  time.    It  should  of  course  be  remembered  that  general 

farm-wage  statistics  are  not  available  for  the  antebellum  period,  nor  for  all  of  the 

years  since  1865. 
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Table  A,—- Wedges  of  farm  labor  per  month  for  the  year  or  season^  taUiiJtiiJboard, 

by  years  and  by  States  and  Territories, 

[Waf{e8  in  doUars  and  cents.    In  currency  for  the  years  I860, 180B,  and  IST&l 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hami)8bire 

Vermont 

Ifassacbntotts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  ..... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Nonh  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgla 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio ...... 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliromia 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Teiritory 

The  United  States 


S7. 49126. 68127. 37123. 60125. 55 
81. 


30.66120.71 

30.2820.0230.4728.0432.3227.881 
24.8824.2625.3225.6228.6424.66 
25.30124.7024.8228.9724.8325.60 
22. 71121. 68  2L  03  2L  32  22. 84  23. 00 


1890. 


26.«825.66|26.6524.8426.80{24.60|  25. 00|24. 64123.00  24 
88.2227.4120.2927.45 


18.2625.4026, 

28.72|25.00|  25. 1524.38122. 80125.2510. 75 88. 57 32 

24.67  24.8028.2528.0023.3719.0020.6732 

25130. 54130. 66|20. 07181. 15120. 70|  30. 00|S9. 60^.  75»).  66  25. 00  31. 87  36 


18.55 
17.92 
14.88 
12.30 
10.06 

11.38 
17.40 
12.66 


1898. 


28.7128.7530.68 


18.24 
17. 
14.41 
12.101 
9.96 


7617 


n.27 
17.07 
12.00 
18.17112.81 


14.88 

17.96 
15.00 
14.21 
19.85 
16.64 


14.57 

17.79 
14.64 
ia71 
19.05 
16.06 


34.3632.86 


25. 
38. 
34. 
45. 
39. 


88.7733.6888.37129.74 
31.2829.3288.79 


83 

19.73 


2225 
2637 
4332. 
1045 
3937 


.65 

.19 

9 

.18 
.48 


9622 


.57 
19.48 


80.2319.38 


189& 


18.52 
.62 


13.88 

U.60 

9.91 


1894. 


18.61 
17.96 
13.86 
11.78 
10.18 


10.6411.68 


17.37 
U.76 
U.61 
14.06 


18.28 
n.68 
12.07 
14.70 


17.8517.78 
14.6015.28 
13.2813.04 
18.6717.91 
16.7815.66 


22.1420.98120.8920.60 
24.1222.3221.9722.84 
21.8720.7620.9720.42 
24.3423.4623.79,23.66 
27.68|25.47ie.25^ 

02126.7024.82127.81 


29.4626 

23.09  25. 3825. 62,25. 29!27. 16126 

20.4419.76 

26.2423.96 
87.4025.80fa23 


19.6919. 
23.1422.13 
4028.66 


30.6828.2825.6524.73 
38.84'30.7289.87 
42.7841.18 
42. 54  iO.  00  86 


.8* 
39.76 
07 


29.16 
41.48 
39.80 


1803. 


18B2. 


1880. 


29.00 


19.64 
18.30 
14.40 
12.66 
10.96 

12.54 
18.24 
13.05 
13.54 
15.96 

18.96 
16.86 
14.02 
1$*.06 
16.67 


18.75 
17.60 
16.60 
13.30 
12.60 

13.60 
18.67 
13.75 
16.40 
16.25 

18.75 
17.30 
14.60 
19.60 
17.60 


21. 
25. 
21. 
24. 
.9626. 


9922.63 
00 

122.75 

26 

96125.25 


13|24 

87 
79124 


^.00 

.20 

3720.57120.60 

.20 

25.75 


24. 
86. 


0024 


27 


00 

30.00 

.00 

00 

31.2632.2435.18133.00 


27. 

33. 

80.81 

40.71 

32.15 


6824 


2982 


84 
29.98 
40.19 
38.08 


35.4337.60 
25.7330.58^4.25 
136.8735.06133.3086.88 


17.3880.47 


17.6017.74 


29 
33.28 
46 
43 


27. 

38. 

33.29 

4S.38 

37.76 


19.10 


1727. 


1736. 


0834 


4727 


8833 


67 
00 
33.60 
36.00 
;«.60 


38.2536.601 
21.47 


18.60 


28.25 


29.20  27. 75  28. 60  27. 75  83. 00  30. 00  32. 2534.40 
27.00  27. 40  27.67  27.90  83. 80! 
24.4524.1824.0083.6880.61 
25.1023.8323.6024.2520.22130. 
22.8022.2482.6228.88 


17.35 
17.67 
14.21 
12.83 
12.10 


13.18 

19.35 

14 

15.38 

15.98 


0013 


19.8619.2018.8720 
1&  40118.34 17.33 18 
14.23  24.0013.88 
19.5618.7419.00 
16.8516.5116.80 


y 


18.33 


1888. 


18.00 
18.48 
18.38 
13.41 
12.25 


12.60 
18.0017.80(16 

.50 
15.03 
15.37 


22.1082.21123.00124 

24.8025.2024 

28. 25  22. 60  22. 20123 

23.2583.2023 

24.3524.6623 


24.7525.8586.65 


6088 


0085. 


75 
00 


27. 

38. 

32. 30  33. 60130. 001 

35 

36.85 


0038 


.00 
.'».00 


18.24 


1886. 


12.47 


13.001 

14. 

16.05 


60 
.54 


1882. 


18.8318.2017. 
18. 2016.3414. 
13. 95  la  90 11. 001 
12.8512.8611.19 
12.0012.1010.25 


6015 


0025. 
.14 
83.91 
26.21 


25.60>25.3326.21 


1879. 


13. 
13. 
13.31 
16.40 


8016 


12.86110.73114 

.64 
13.15 

.10 
18.20 


1876u 


1869. 


1806. 


.2527.00 

.6632.74 

.4032.84 

95.86.94 


33.0034.25 

27. 14  29. 2K  29. 57 

7132.1138.87 

19.9225.80|28.68,2&.91 


0020. 


14.84 
13.46 
12.83 


2013 


.40 

.60 

.60 

16.40 


38  22. 0024. 93 

00120. 021^.  66;20. 36 

16.2814.82 

12.7613.46 

U.  54 12. 00 


,14.7016.61 
16. 10118.00 
15.10!l3.40 
17.1116.78 


18. 40  2L  87  20. 60 


L20 

.60 
13.75 
10.16 
18.2016.17|18.12 


18.2719.60 
17.12,20.60 
12.7315.20 


16. 98  20. 75  21. ;» 


7622. 


,2231 


6520.7824.05 
8828. 
20.2024.20 
20.61125. 
21.07.25.6030.06130. 


,2027 


22.09 


24. 60125. 75125. 60|26. 36|24. 65  26. 16 

25.41 

20.25121.0021 

22.7524.8524 

25.6025.6025 


24.35 
19.40 


3528.3917.60 

70  28. 86!20. 67128. 20|28. 96 

.0024.4523.0424.00^.25 


36.6040.00 
34.00  37.U0 
33. 75  36. 00  33. 00(36. 50135. 00188. 601 


88.75 


87.00^.2038.33 
31.0032.6634.00 
35. 60  88. 08  38. 75  38. 25141. 00(44 


17.97 


28.66 


..22.1082.75 


88.8735.60 


18.94 


16.42 


18.88 
25.25 
16.81 


19.00 
24.21 
10.00 
25.35 

18.84  20.23 


26.35 
01 

25. 4£ 
32 


4227 


32.60 


33. 60185. 45138. 25  ....35.75 
.6046.3845.71 


19.87 


28.61 
28.39 
24.47 


2K.46 

1.26 

71 

28.54 

L84 


31.65 
2&34 
26.75 
31.03 
38.37 

30.20 


67.60 
25.00 


44.71 


25.9226.87 
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Table  2. — Wngea  of  farm  labor  per  month  for  the  year  or  season^  jgjij^  boards  "by 

years  and  by  States  and  Territories, 

[Wages  In  dollars  and  cents.    In  cnrrency  for  1866, 1860,  and  1875.] 


States  and  Territories. 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylranla 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama ................ 

Mississippi 

Louisiana ...... — ......< 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niincris  .................. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Jta*8UMBHO     *    a««»wa«    B*«M*V     ««««« 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California  — ...... ..... 

Oklahoma... 

Indian  Territory 

The  United  States 


JUWi 


18.0(Hl7.20^17.68 
18. 48 18. 00 18.  OB 
18. 7418.9017. 94 
18.8§|l7.6417.76 


18. 86 17. 04 17. 00 17. 06 10. 14 17. 75 
17. 60 17. 14 17. 24 16. 71 18. 21 17. 50 
17. 62 17. 00 17. 82 18. 07 18. 01 16.  SO 
15. 19 14. 79 14. 56 14. 41 14. 74 16. 75 
14.3213.6613.6618.0814.1015.00 


11.0811.71 

11.68  U.  86111.14(11 

10. 48 10.071 

8.56  8.81 

7.84  7.251 


8  Oft 

u.'a8ii!o7tii.oiiir.^ii 

8.68 
0.27 
10. 


.8010. 


12.0412.82 

10.14 

0.00 

12. 

12.2411.77 


10.54 
10.83 
ia56 


10.06 

10. 

14. 

17.46 

18.87 


1806. 


7.08 


8.38 
8.02 
02 


0012. 


16.0615.58 


14.6714.88 


15.45 

17. 76 17. 06117. 28117 

19.2017.60 


18.16 
.18 
10 
16.62 
17.80 


8218 
5714. 


20.41 

21. 82i20. 10119 

82. 

20.64 


12  aa  55  27 


18.27 


18.46 
28 
25.7224.41121 


I806w 


11.88111.0512.28 

.48U.77 

0.37  0.84 

7.06  8.62 

7.38  7.02 


0.82 
7.80 
6.06 


7.48 


7.85 
7.80 
0 


4710 


12. 

0.02 

9.38 

20 

11. 


5512 


2811 


15. 27|14. 45114. 48 14. 28115.  ^ 
15.2615.8017.54 


38126.10130.48 
123. 23122. 12120. 00  20. 


.6826. 


0021.1624 
I8L  70130. 00127. 07  27. 31 80 


25. 06  22. 97 17. 64 10. 16124. 11 

22.8021.4816.5417.41 

25. 64  24. 01 21. 36  83. 66126. 87]24 

16.1215.3813.38113.76 

18. 8813. 06 


1894. 


17.2818.2017.00 
17.8018.0617.60 
16.8118.2017.45 
17.1018.5518.00 


8.22 


7.00 
8.46 
.83 


60 

10.18 

0.30 

U.80 

1811 


.02 
16.02116.74 


17.38116.03118.78 

18.1517. 

14.0813.71 

15.4614.89 

15.0015.81 


18. 00116. 80116. 73120. 24 

27. 


4718. 
5429. 


17.7416.69 


28. 28  26. 76  88. 18  28. 47  26. 12  2S.  00 


6522. 


.30 

.00 

28. 18126. 60(21. 88122. 40127. 28  23. 50 


14. 07 13. 48 12.  Oe  12. 16 13. 28 12. 54 


180a 


8.00 

.67 

0.12 

0,78 

11.44 


13.58 

11. 

10. 


5611 


13.00 

;60 

.20 

1&  82112. 75 

40 


1010. 


0612 


15.60 

16.00 

14.69115.6915.00 

18.0616.60 

18.5817.00 


17.60 

OOllO.  46117. 75 

5614.20 

2716.20 

0616.80 


14. 
16. 
17. 


8022.2721 


18.25 

.00 

62138.09123.60 

23.00 
79123.4222.00 


1802. 


12.00 

11.83 

0.67 

8.78 

8.40 

0.00 
12.27 

0.17 
10.46 
11.83 


18.7617.85 


5824. 


25.00 

^.00128.00 

50 

14.851 


1800. 


17.6017.20 

17.60|l7.00|l5 

17. 


16. 00 16. 15111. 06 
.7516. 
40116. 20 16. 00111.60110 
18.60118.0017.8518.25 


,8516 


18. 00  17. 60 17. 70 17. 00  la  25 10. 00  20. 00  20. 60 
17. 38 17. 17 17. 20 17. 37 14. 28 18. 60  20. 75  21. 54 
16.6516.3016.6215.3613.1017.8018.6410.88 
16. 00 15. 78 14. 10 14. 20 11. 53 16. 78 10. 02 18. 08 
14. 00 14. 60 14. 12 14. 21 11. 46 16. 10 18. 05  18. 84 


11.1513.26 
1L26|11.84 
0.25 
0.00 
8.00 


0.47 
8.80 
8.62 


6011 


8.37 
12. 

0.85 
10. 
11.79 


8.81  8.73  8.70 

.3811.3710.20 

9.40  0.10  0.00 

60^10.0010.0010.09 

11.1211.2612.69 


13. 

12.55 

10. 

12.95 

11.70 


3012 


.60 
12. 

00 
12.25 
11. 


1210. 


15.10 
16.76 
14.78 
16.35 
16.75 

1&60 
17.00 
14.00 
15.05 
16.00 

}l7.10 
23.  " 


1888. 


16.00 


1885. 


6812 


12. 

11.60 
0.34 
8.01 
8.251 


5012, 


3811 


13. 
.85 

9.74 
12. 
.00 


7214 


4012. 


15.0015. 

17.0016.14 

15.3015.30 


16.60 


16.8016.78 


17.68 

17.34 

14. 

16.05 

17.18 


2014 


18.21 


8027. 


.50, 
28. 00125.00 
21.0023.0021. 


.6016 


18.25 
00 


17.83 

21. 

21.0022.30121.001 

23. 

23. 


.0027 
,5026 


.00 
.25 


0017 


16.75 
17. 

.60 
16.00 
16.60 


17.60 


17.60 


12. 45112. 88 12. 34 


1882. 


16.50 
72112.30118.2522.16 


!.50 
0.80 
0.17 
8.80 
8.10 


.08 
12.25 
0.40 

.46 
11.75 


6016 


1879. 


17.44 

28.48 

21.4021.00 

15.83(20.2522.1622.36 


7.88 
8.73 
8.30 
0. 
11. 


11.49 
11.31 
8.6910. 


1875. 


15.94 
.25 
.37 


9.60(ll.67|13 
8.9511.4212 
7.06  9.21 
7.66  8.8? 
6.66(  8.19 


2811 


2712 


8.79 
10.75 

9.40 
.25 
.20 


18.37 


13.2112.72 
la  00(16. 60 1.5. 80 


10.94 
10.00 


0011 


.30ia34 
17.27il4.6i 


13.10 
12.00 

16.83 
18.46 


15.66 
17.14 
17.90 


17.75 
.95 
13.95 
15.87 
10. 


2014 


2527.0620.0021.14 


24.4025.0026.25 

22.0023.0021.2524.75(23.86(25.07 
22. 40  26. 67  25.  OU  23. 45  26. 27  28. 


12.41 


12.7616.14 
13.0116.87 
13.8116.45 


15.02 
13.00 
11.84 
ia28 
.86 


16.5720.50 


10.43 


13.8014.26 


20.5025.38 


1809. 


I860. 


.0013.25 

.0012.76 

9.66  9.36 

7.91   8.15 

7.84   7.66 


9.70  0.07 
10.0112.12 
10.521  0.80 
11.2111.58 
12.6212.42 


.00 
13.87 
12.57 

16.74 
20.08 
17.08 
17.69 
18.47 


16.3617.9421.10 
16.1117.8718.87 
13.1516.3818.06 
14.0518.3810.81 
14.7510.1824.64 


28.58 
60(28.6030.35 


12.7216.65 


12.58 
16.47 
13.66 

18.06 
20.48 
18.72 
18.78 
10.87 


20. » 


42.12 
16.60 


26.38 


17.45 


I  o— VOL  m- 
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Table  S. — Wages  of  farm  labor  per  day  in  harvest^  without  hoards  by  years  and 

by  States  and  territories. 

[In  carrenoy  for  I860, 1800,  and  1875.] 


States  and  Territorlee. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaseachnsettB . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania .. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina. . 


G^eorgia ... 

Florida 

Alabama  . . 
Mississippi 
Lonisiana  . 


Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 
Kentucky 


Ohio 

Michigan.. 
Indlami — 
Illinois  .... 
Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 
Iowa*....-. 
Miasonri... 

Kansas 

Nebraska  . 


South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 


New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 


Washington 

Oregon 

Calif  omia 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. 


^.75|l.OB|1.4fi|1.4O$1.40|1.7«j 
TSI  1.79  1.00  1.66  1.04  1.08 
1.74  1.68  1.01   1.00  1.00  1.70 
1.821  l.rr  1.0611.60  1.71  1.76 


1800. 


The  United  SUtes. 


1.78 
1.81 
1.06 
1.79 
1.61 

i.ao 

1.88 

1.15 

.04 

.78 

.88 
.00 
.00 
.87 


1.10 
1.16 
1.12 
1.27 
1.80 

1.48 
1.64 
1.48 
1.02 
1.78 

2.20 
1.76 
1.83 
1.07 
1.78 

2.80 
2.40 
2.20 
2. 02 
1.77 

1.20 
1.00 
1.04 
2.17 
2.00 

2.18 
1.82 
1.00 
1.68 
1.28 


1808. 


1.37 


1885. 


1.74 
1.76 
1.00 
1.77 
1.44 

1.87 

1.20 

l.lji 

.96 

.78 

.88 
.06 
.87 
.86 
.06 

1.14 
1.13 
1.00 
1.22 
1.27 

1.41 
1.61 
1.40 
1.68 
1.68 

1.00 
1.60 
1.29 
1.60 
1.01 

2.02 
2.17 
2.17 
1.88 
1.08 

1.80 
1.87 
1.67 
2.02 
1.86 

1.96 
1.07 
1.85 
1.47 
1.24 


1.46 
1.72 
1.60 
1.82 
1.42 

1.27 

1.88 

1.10 

.96 

.71 


1.80 


.81 
.91 


1804. 


1.4D 
1.02 
1.04 
1.00 
1.88 

1.28 

1.86 

1.12 

.00 

.70 


.84 
.90 
.801  .75 
.06 
.86 


,67 
.80 


1.04 

1.07 
1.16 
1.28 

1.88 
1.86 
1.80 
1.47 
1.40 

1.72 
1.47 
1.27 
1.28 
1.24 

1.09 
1.98 
1.83 
1.08 
1.54 

1.17 
1.62 
1.84 
1.88 
1.60 

1.40 
1.87 
1.76 
1.08 


1.08 

1.00 
1.12 
1.28 


1803. 


1.40 
1.76 
1.74 
1.08 
1.40 

1.88 

1.42 

1.18 

.06 

.81 

.90 
.98 
.88 
.76 
.96 

1.11 
1.04 
1.08 
1.20 
1.84 


1882. 


1.82  1.44 


1.42 
1.88 
1.47 
1.80 

1.68 
1.40 
1.28 
1.80 
1.25 

1.45 
1.75 
1.06 
1.83 
1.66 

1.21 

1.82 
1.96 
1.63 

1.66 

1.61 
1. 


1.62 
1.68 
1.60 
1.66 

1.87 
1.64 
1.88 
1.44 
1.46 

1.02 
2.11 
2.04 
1.93 
1.09 

1.88 
1.01 
1.48 
2.11 
1.75 

1.87 
1.79 
2.08 
1.18 


1.14  1.18  1.24  1.30 


1.72 
1.75 
1.80 
1.82 
1.67 

1.15 
1.84 
1.28 
1.04 
.94 

.90 
1.00 

.96 
1.00 
1.06 

1.10 
1.06 
1.18 
1.26 
1.60 

1.66 
1.80 
1.68 
1.02 
1.76 

2.16 
1.76 
1.40 
1.02 
1.00 

2.10 
2.25 
2.10 
2.00 
1.80 

1.85 
1.75 
1.80 
2.06 
2.00 

2.20 
2.00 
2.25 


1890. 


n.  70  H.  05 11- 58  $1. 62  n.  42  n.  09  $2. 17 
1.72  1.07  1.06  1.71  1.26  2.00  2.87 
1.08  1.65  1.08  1.75  1.20  2.28  2.40 
1.80  1.80  1.70  1.75  1.60  1.90  2.37 


} 


1.75 
1.70 
1.80 
1.85 
1.65 

1.20 
1.38 
1.26 
1.00 
.98 

1.02 
l.M 
1.08 
1.00 
1.08 

1.20 
1.26 
1.15 
1.30 
1.47 

1.60 
1.79 
1.66 
1.68 
1.64 

1.96 
1.71 
1.86 
1.44 
1.65 

2.00 

2.00 
1.75 
1.66 

1.26 
1.75 
1.70 
2.00 
2.00 

2.10 
1.90 
2.10 


1888. 


1.75 
1.70 
1.80 
1.88 
1.61 

1.40 

1.40 

1.80 

.00 

.95 

.90 
1.04 
.97 
.97 
.92 

1.28 
1.30 
1.20 
1.20 
1.86 

1.60 
1.80 
1.04 
1.00 
1.80 

2.20 
1.81 
1.43 
1.60 
1.80 

2.12 

2.80 
2.00 
1.87 

1.31 
1.70 
1.72 
1.80 
2.00 

2.10 
1.94 
2.26 


1886. 


1.80  1.31 


1.60 
1.66 
2.00 
2.04 
1.66 

1.88 
1.74 
1.83 
1.16 
.87 

1.04 
.90 

.  w 

1.00 
.95 

1.82 
1.30 
1.28 
1.81 
1.51 

1.75 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.88 

2.29 
2.00 
1.62 
1.87 
1.98 

1.88 


1882. 


2.05 
1.31 


2.05 
1.95 
2.20 


1.40 


1.00 
1.66 
1.80 
2.00 
1.73 

1.60 
1.62 
1.27 
1.80 
1.08 

1.10 
1.12 
1.06 
1.83 
1.10 

1.80 
1.34 
1.80 
1.80 
1.54 

1.79 
2.13 
1.80 
1.91 
2.60 

2.61 
2.25 
1.60 
1.70 
1.95 

2.66 


1879. 


2.21 
1.65 


1.75  2.00  1.82 


1.92 
2.80 


1.48 


1.30 
1.60 
1.63 
1.56 
1.33 

1.37 

1.43 

1.16 

.  w 

.89 

.98 
1.02 

.  96 
1.00 
1.08 

1.80 
1.38 
L28 
1.26 
1.48 

1.61 
2.02 
1.68 
1.52 
2.11 

2.68 
1.60 
1.47 
1.70 
2.17 


187& 


2.08 
1.00 


2.15 
2.02 
2.27 


1.80 


2.00 
2.00 
2.26 
2.50 
2.01 

1.88 
1.81 
1.48 
1.17 
1.17 

1.29 
1.00 
1.40 
1.40 
1.80 

1.62 
1.60 
1.82 
1.65 
1.79 

2.05 
2.60 
2.20 
2.20 
2.40 

2.82 
2.57 
1.75 
1.80 
2.40 

2.87 


1808. 


2.87 
2.40 
2.53 
2i08 
2.83 

1.87 
2,U 
1.48 
1.37 
1.15 


1800. 


12.02 
1.96 
2.32 
2.41 

2.23 
2.43 
2.41 
2.08 
2.32 

2.09 
2.00 
1.40 
1.68 
1.85 


2.83 
1.86 


2.20 


2.40 
2.11 
2.60 


1.24 
1.25 
1:241 
1.66. 
1.54 

1.68 
1.67 
2.10 
1.78 
1.88 

2.15 
2.76 
2.16 
2.34 
2.45 

2.90 
2.85 
2.  SOI 
2.08 
2.41 


2.82 


1.70  2.20 


1.48 
1.12 
1.27 
1.65 
1.60 

1.06 
2.07 
2.01 
1.78 
2.10 

2.20 
2  82 
2.83 
2.41 
2.08 

8.08 
2.88 
2.15 
2.31 
2.85 

2.60 


4.17 
1.60 


8.42 


8.00 
2.40 
2.60 


2.20 
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Table  4. — Wages  of  farm  labor  per  day  in  harvest,  with  board,  by  years  and 

States  and  Territories, 

[In  cnrrency  for  1866, 1869,  and  ISTSu  j 


States  and  Territories. 

1899. 

$1.42 
1.42 
1.41 
1.41 

1.42 
1.46 
1.35 
1.47 
1.20 

1.08 

1.04 

.94 

.79 

.60 

.73 
.73 
.74 
.67 
.81 

.96 
.91 
.94 
.99 
1.07 

1.28 
1.36 
1.28 
1.35 
1.40 

1.84 
1.47 
1.06 
1.39 
1.38 

1.87 
1.99 
1.72 
1.58 
1.34 

1.06 
1.56 
1.36 
1.62 
1.62 

1.76 
1.47 
1.68 
1.22 
1.02 

1806. 

11.36 
1.39 
1.36 
1.39 

1.37 
1.38 
1.31 
1.45 
1.13 

1.04 

1.06 

.91 

.78 

.68 

.78 
.78 
.72 
.64 
.79 

.92 
.89 
.90 
.94 
1.04 

1.14 
1.28 
1.14 
1.26 
1.22 

1.65 
1.28 
1.04 
1.38 
1.27 

1.61 
1.68 
1.60 
1.39 
1.24 

1.02 
1.57 
1.29 
1.58 
1.50 

1.59 
1.34 
1.50 
1.16 
.96 

1895. 

fl.l4 
1.21 
1.26 
1.25 

1.06 
1.31 
1.29 
1.65 
1.14 

1.01 

1.06 

.91 

.74 
.58 

.66 
.70 
.62 
.54 
.63 

.63 
.78 
.87 
.88 
1.02 

1.09 
1.09 
1.14 
1.20 
1.11 

1.46 
1.19 
1.02 
1.06 
.99 

1.37 
1.60 
1.36 
1.36 
1.14 

.98 
1.24 
1.06 
1.86 
1.26 

1.15 

1.10 

1.36 

.87 

1894. 

$1.12 
1.16 
1.89 
1.19 

.99 
1.22 
1.36 
1.52 
1.08 

1.02 

1.08 

.90 

.76 

.66 

.71 
.74 
.64 
.63 
.70 

.86 
.76 
.86 
.91 
1.02 

1.10 
1.16 

1.12 

1.24 
I.  A 
1.01 
102 
.99 

1.13 
1.40 
1.45 
1.45 
1.10 

.91 
1.30 
1.07 
1.38 
1.20 

1.20 

1.18 

1.50 

.89 

1806. 

S:ll 

1.60 
1.81 

1.07 
1.35 
1.46 
1.58 
1.19 

1.12 

1.15 

.95 

:S 

.76 
.75 
.71 
.62 
.79 

.93 
.84 
.93 
.98 
1.11 

1.21 
1.33 
1.29 
1.33 
1.27 

1.56 
1.38 
1.10 
1.15 
1.13 

1.57 
1.78 
1.61 
1.57 
1.23 

1.01 
1.54 
1.22 
1.66 
1.65 

1.60 

1.42 

1.69 

.94 

188& 

$1.32 
1.29 
1.88 

1.30 

1.28 
1.38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.20 

.85 

1.04 

1.02 

.82 

.75 

.76 
.85 
.76 
.TO 

.82 

.90 
.84 

l!lO 

1.24 
1.40 
1.28 
1.30 
1.38 

1.70 
1.40 
1.05 
1.28 
1.27 

1.60 
1.70 
1.65 
1.55 
1.87 

1.05 
1.25 
1.43 
1.63 
1.65 

1.67 
1.56 
1.70 

1860. 

1888. 

1886. 

1882. 

$1.22 
1.36 
1.35 
1.35 

1.30 
1.83 
1.47 
1.74 
1.30 
1.26 

1.15 
.99 

.85 
.78 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.96 
.85 

1.06 
1.02 
1.00 
1.00 
1.18 

1.41 
1.76 
1.58 
1.54 
2.10 

2.16 
1.81 
1.23 
1.35 
1.57 

2.19 

1879. 

$1.09 

.96 

.97 

1.00 

.95 
1.25 
1.18 
1.30 

.  w9 
1.00 

1.12 
.96 
.76 
.68 

.61 
.73 

.77 
.85 
.77 

.94 

1.08 

.98 

.95 

1.15 

1.17 
1.55 
1.28 
1.18 
1.70 

2.25 
1.57 
1.17 
1.32 
1.66 

1875. 

$1.49 
1.64 
1.85 
1.60 

1.50 
1.53 
1.75 
2.08 
1.51 
1.41 

1.34 
1.21 
1.00 
1.01 

.99 

.72 

1.15 

1.00 

1.06 

1.20 
1.25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.46 

1.60 
2.00 
1.75 
1.83 
1.92 

2.30 
2.10 
1.43 
1.46 
1.98 

1.90 

1869. 

$1.66 
1.95 
2.00 
1.95 

1.75 
1.90 
1.99 
2.09 
1.73 
1.50 

1.67 

1.13 

1.04 

.90 

.90 

.87 

.95 

1.27 

1.13 

1.26 
1.40 
1.69 
1.29 
1.38 

1.72 
2.25 
1.77 
1.94 
1.96 

2.86 
2.24 
1.84 
1.68 
2.00 

1866. 

Maine 

New  HantDshire 

$1.35 
L38 
1.87 
1.38 

1.35 
1.38 
1.88 
1.46 
1.18 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

.78 

.81 
.80 
.76 
.76 
•81 

.98 

.93 

.91 

1.00 

1.15 

1.20 
1.89 
1.25 
1.27 
1.30 

1.51 
1.60 
1.10 
1.13 
1.27 

}l.fi2 

1.50 
1.30 
1.21 

.95 
1.26 
1.27 
1.70 

1.50 

1.67 
1.45 
1.75 

$1.80 
1.87 
1.36 
1.38 

1.86 
1.40 
1.37 
1.50 
1.18 
1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

.76 

.72 

.77 
.78 
.72 
.73 
.72 

.96 
.97 
.98 
.92 
1.07 

1.28 
1.40 
1.32 
1.25 
1.44 

1.75 
1.46 
1.18 
1.25 
1.42 

1.64 

1.50 
1.80 
1.85 

1.00 
1.20 
1.80 
1.37 
1.52 

1.60 
1.45 
1.86 

l!31 

1.25 
1.33 
1.54 
1.66 
1.20 
1.62 

1.38 

1.06 

.82 

.64 

.80 
.70 
.76 
.79 
.76 

1.04 
1.03 
1.04 
1.08 
1.17 

1.40 
1.67 
1.55 
1.40 
1.57 

1.89 
1.61 
1.30 
1.48 
1.65 

1.00 

$1.56 
1.52 

Vermont.-.' 

Maaaachnsetts 

Rhode  Tcplrnd  -  - 

l.ai 

1.9L' 

1.71 

€k>nnecticnt 

New  York 

1.9() 
1.92 

New  Jersey 

Penn^pylyania 

2.38 
1.80 

Delaware 

Maryland 

1.62 
1.68 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Bonth  Carolina 

G^eoxvia .-. 

1.21 

1.17 

.93 

1.06 

Flonaa - 

.83 

Alabama 

l.(H 

MisslBBippi 

Lfouisiana 

Texas  

Arkfinmff.                   _    _ 

1.14 
1.20 

1.32 
1.62 
1.54 
1.31 
1.70 

1.73 
2.14 
1.76 

Tennessee 

Weet  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Bfichigan 

Illinois 

1.91 
2.15 

Mlnn^f^HTita    .     r    ,  ..-    - 

2.27 

Iowa 

Mitwonrl.. r- 

1.88 
1.72 

Kansas....    

1.82 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

2.15 
2.00 

Montana 

Wyoming -- 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . . 

1.50 
.88 

1.80 
1.40 

1.55 
.67 

1.60 
.90 

2.87 
1.12 

Arizona . .  ■  . 

Utah 

Nevada. 

1.36 

L56 

1.43 

1.75 

2.49 

Tdi^ho ,  ... 

"Wpiihington 

1.50 
1.60 
1.80 

1.50 
1.86 

1.61 
1.64 
1.76 

2.00 
1.72 
2.00 

"2.04 

2.25 

Oregon 

Oalifomia , 

1.80 
2.06 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

1.00 

1.36 

1.74 

The  United  States. 

1.12 

1.05 

.92 

.98 

1.03 

1.08 

Lod 

1.02 

1.10 

1.16 

1.74 

I 
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Tablb  5. — Wages  of  ordinary  farm  labor  per  day ^  without  board,  by  years  and  by 

States  and  Territories, 


[In  currency  for  1886, 1880,  and  187&.] 


States  and  Territoriee. 


) 

Blaine  -- 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetta . . 


Rhode  Island... 

Connectlcnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey  — 
Pennsylvania.. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

ViriJnia 

North  Carolina 
South  Cut>Una. 


OeorffU  .... 

Florida 

Alabama ... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana  . 


Texas 

Arkansas...... 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 
Kentucky 


Ohio 

Michigan.. 

Indiana 

minois 

.Wisconsin. 


Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Ki»nfiw  ..... 
Nebraska... 


South  Dakota . 
North  Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 


Washington 

Oregon 

CaUlomia 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. 


1809. 


|ld7 
1.41 
1.30 
1.40 

1.38 
1.48 
1.26 
1.86 
1.15 


1806. 


$1.31 
1.87 
1.27 
1.46 

1.38 
1.40 
1.28 
1.24 
1.00 


$1.28  $1.20 11.25 11.28 

1.25  1.25  1.81   1.28 

1.26  1.11  1.26  1.23 
1.87  1.^  1.41  1.42 


The  United  States. 


.94 
.90 
.71 
.60 
.51 

.50 
.88 

.62 
.70 
.78 

90 
.78 
.71 
.90 
.78 

1.16 
1.26 
1.07 
1.28 
1.89 

i.56 
1.40 
.94 
1.27 
1.40 

1.69 
1.66 
1.96 
1.81 
1.68 

1.12 
1.87 
1.48 
1.81 
1.68 

1.68 
1.86 
1.51 
1.12 
.92 


1805. 


.98 
.80 
.69 
.58 
.60 

.58 
.81 
.60 
.68 

.n 

.89 
.76 
.67 
.86 
.76 

1.00 
1.16 
1.01 
1.16 
1.24 

1.86 
1.27 
.90 
1.20 
1.81 

1.40 
1.40 
1.86 
1.64 
1.46 

1.10 
L60 
1.80 
1.67 
1.67 

1.46 
1.24 
1.42 
1.05 
.90 


1.27 
1.38 
1.19 
1.26 
1.04 

.85 
.86 
.66 
.54 
.48 

.61 

.80 


1.01     .96 


1804. 


1.24 
1.31 
1.20 
1.26 
1.00 

.87 
.85 
.66 
.54 
.47 

.56 

.87 


.58     .54 


.62 
.68 

.81 
.64 
.60 
.80 
.68 

1.00 
LOO 
.05 
1.07 
1.11 

1.29 
L17 
.85 
L02 
1.02 

1.22 
L41 
L60 
L41 
1.34 

.97 
1.86 
1.18 
L53 
1.30 

L14 

1.00 

1.29 

.71 


.81 


.65 

.72 

.84 
.63 
.60 
.77 
.71 

.96 
1.04 

.92 
1.06 
1.11 

1.00 

1.17 

.82 

.97 

1.08 


.11 
.27 


1 
1 

1.64 
1.48 
1.26 


.97 
1.14 
1.14 
1.44 
1.31 

1.21 

1.061 

L38 

.91 


180a 


L28 
1.34 
1-27 
1.80 
1.00 

.92 

.89 
.68 
.58 
.52 

.60 
.87 
.62 
.64 
.80 

.90 
.78 
.64 
.82 
.76 

1.07 
1.19 
1.01 
L14 
L24 

1.261 
1.20 
.80 
1.10 
1.20 

1.42 
1.46 
L76 
1.56 
1.80 

1.11 
1.87 

1.28 
1.60 
1.54 

1.51 

1.29 

1.47 

.98 


1802. 


1.42 
1.88 
1.22 
1.24 
1.10 

.80 
.85 
.72 
.68 
.62 

.72 
.96 

.72 
.80 
.87 

.96 
.87 
.71 
.90 
.85 

LIO 
1.20 
LOO 
L14 
1.80 

1.40 
L25 
.93 
L15 
1.26 

1.45 
1.60 
1.65 
1.55 
1.50 

1.25 
L60 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 

1.70 
L56 
1.60 


189a 


$1.30  $1.25 11.19 11.18 
1.35  1.27  L30  1.30 
1.19  1.16  1.15  1.20 
1.45  1.42  1.50  1.46 


} 


1888. 


1.45 
1.37 
1.28 
L26 
1.00 

.85 
.87 
.76 
.68 
.68 

.73 
.98 
.74 
.79 

.88 

.97 
.98 
.71 

.90 
.88 

LOS 
1.19 
1.06 
1.13 
1.26 

1.28 
L28 
.91 
1.10 
1.28 

1.40 

1.65 
1.45 
1.43 

1.35 
1.68 
1.38 
1.63 
1.63 

1.60 
L38 
L55 


1.42 
1.33 
1.21 
1.20 
1. 10 

.96 
.90 
.78 
.61 
.65 

.75 
.05 

.72 
.75 
.85 

.95 
.98 
.74 

.85 
.82 

1.07 


1885. 


1.25 
1.32 
1.26 
L17 
1.10 

1.00 
.93 
.71 
.67 
.60 


1882. 


L28 
1.80 
1.20 
1.21 
1.201 


1879. 


$0.07 

.98 

.91 

1.05 

1.00 

1.50 

.92 

.96 


1.10  .75 

.88  .76 

70  .63 

.68  .58 


.85 

.ra 

.80 
.82 

.96 
.89 
.71 
.83 
.84 

1.11 
1.201  1.28 


1.10 
1.12 
1.22 

1.30 
1.27 
.94 
1.17 
1.37 

1.35 

1.70 
1.50 
1.60 

1.35 
1.25 
1.42 
1.65 
1.60 

1.45 
1.35 
1.60 


.81     .89     .92|     .92    . 


1.06 
1.14 
1.20 

1.25 
1.31 
.96 
1.20 
1.35 

1.31 


1.55 
1.25 


1.52 


1.70 
1.30 
1.67 


.66 

.70 
.75 
.72 
.76 
.80 

.08 

.88 
.72 
.82 
.87 

1.10 
1.30 
1.08 
1.19 
1.33 

1.37 
1.34 
1.00 
1.12 
1.21 

1.50 


1.68 
L28 


1.57 


1.38 
1.71 


.91     .93     .81 


1876. 


$1.46  $1.48  $1.49 
L6(^  1.79  1.67 
L51  1.76  1.76 
L44  1.921  1.83 


.53 

.58 
.76 
.60 
.78 
.85 


.86 
.69 
.80 

.77 

1.00 
1.16 
.00 
1.01 
1.12 

1.27 
1.12 
.67 
1.05 
1.29 

1.34 


1.83 
.81 


1.46 


L44 
1.65 


L62 
1.50 
1.48 
1.45 
1.87 

1.04 

1.06 

.78 

.72 

.71 

.88 

.93 

.76 

1.07 

1.00 

1.14 
1.10 
.96 
l.'06 
l.€8 

1.35 
L56 
1.30 
1.37 
1.42 

1.50 
1.38 

i.or 

1.30 
1.43 

1.62 


1.76 
.86 


1.80 


1.47 
1.84 


L08 


1860. 


1.73 
1.87 
1.64 
L68 
L48 

1.80 

L20 

.80 

.74 
.70 

.88 

.96 

.86 

1.10 

1.44 

1.16 
1.36 
1.05 
1.14 
1.10 

1.44 
1.66 
1.36 
1.50 
L56 

1.64 
L62 
1.44 
1.66 
1.62 


2.18 


vm. 


1.88 
L76 
L75 
L68 
L60 

1.31 
L31 

.82 
.72 


.99 
1.00 

.78 
L34 
1.08 

L81 
1.34 
1.16 
1.31 
1.21 

1.54 
1.78 
1.46 
1.68 
L78 

L75 
1.08 
L44 
1.66 
L98 

2.00 


3.89 
1.00 


2.87 
3.00 


L75 
2.26 


L41  L49 
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Tabub  6. — Wages  of  ordinary  farm  labor  per  day,  toith  hoards  by  years  and  by 

States  and  Territories, 

[In  corrency  for  1866, 1869,  and  1875.] 


BUtes  and  Territoriea. 

1800. 

1808. 

1806. 

10.08 

.06 

.04 

1.00 

.80 
.08 
.01 
.05 

.78 

:S 

.40 
.41 
.86 

.40 
.60 
.41 
.48 
.54 

.68 
.6<^ 
.47 
.57 
.63 

.78 
.76 
.74 
.86 
.84 

1.00 
.08 
.65 
.70 
.80 

.06 
1.08 
1.12 
1.08 

.07 

.75 
1.01 
.00 
.08 
.08 

.80 
.72 

1804. 

10.06 
.07 
.07 
.00 

.88 
.07 
.08 
.0^ 
.74 

.60 
.60 
.47 
.48 
.41 

.45 
.70 
.44 
.45 

.56 

.67 
.40 
.47 
.57 
.55 

.77 
.70 
.78 

.84 
.85 

.84 
.88 
.62 
.74 
.78 

.81 

.04 

1.10 

1.14 

.80 

.78 
.80 
.02 
.08 
.08 

.88 
.76 
.07 
.66 

18U8. 

$1.00 
1.02 
1.06 
1.08 

.01 
.00 
.00 

.08 
.81 

.71 
.64 
.40 
.46 
.4i 

.40 
.71 
.51 
.52 
.62 

.72 
.66 
.51 
.62 
.50 

.86 
.08 
.81 
.01 
.06 

1.02 

^:S 

.86 
.08 

1.11 
1.18 
1.20 
1.18 
1.00 

.85 
1.00 
1.06 
1.14 
1.14 

1.08 
.06 

1.05 
.71 

1802. 

10.06 
.06 
.04 
.08 

.06 
.07 
.00 
.02 
.81 

.60 
.61 
.60 

.S 

.45 

.52 
.72 
.52 
.56 
.66 

•    §99 
m  %^M 
■  t^U 

!fti 

.86 
.88 
.76 
.88 
.88 

1.00 
.08 
.76 
.88 
.06 

1.06 
1.20 
1.86 
1.26 
1.10 

.87 
1.15 
1.08 
1.17 
1.18 

1.88 
1.05 
1.17 

1800. 

.02 
1.00 

.81 

.68 
.61 

:S 

.45 

.50 
.68 
.65 

.60 
.67 

.78 
.65 
.68 
.68 
.67 

.88 
.88 
.78 
.86 
.87 

.08 
.06 
.75 
.78 
.04 

U.04 

1.45 
1.12 
1.06 

1.00 
1.20 
1.06 
1.18 
1.45 

1.27 
1.03 
1.15 

1888. 

10.02 

.05 

.00 

1.00 

1.02 

1.00 

.00 

.87 

.82 

.70 
.64 
.51 
.45 
.48 

.60 
.70 
.68 
.55 
.65 

.71 
.65 

.53 

:g 

.82 
.90 
.82 
.84 
.07 

1.00 
.07 
.80 
.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.25 
1.10 
1.12 

LIO 

l!l5 

1.15 

.08 

1.18 

188& 

1882. 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

11.05 
1.41 
1.28 
1.87 

1.18 
1.87 
1.10 
1.15 
1.04 

.05 
.77 
.65 

.40 
.60 

.60 
.72 
.61 
.00 
.88 

.84 

1.02 

.68 

.70 

.77 

1.06 
1.17 
1.01 
1.13 
1.15 

1.18 
1.18 
1.02 
1.12 
1.28 

1886. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont .................. 

11.06 
1.06 
1.00 
1.06 

1.00 
1.06 

!06 

.84 

.68 
.61 
.51 
.46 
.42 

.46 

•  «o 

.66 
.57 
.54 
.66 

.66 

.00 
.07 
.84 
.07 
1.06 

1.18 
1.11 

.n 

.08 
1.06 

1.26 
1.18 
1.41 
1.88 
1.12 

.75 
1.21 
1.22 
1.27 
1.21 

1.17 

1.00 

1.10 

.87 

.60 

10.06 

1.00 

.07 

1.05 

.00 

1.02 

.04 

:% 
:S 

.48 
.44 

.42 

.46 
.60 
.46 
.51 
.58 

.67 
.66 
.52 

.60 
.58 

.9i 
.86 
.77 
.01 
.08 

1.01 
.00 
.67 
.01 

1.01 

1.11 
1.04 
1.82 
1.10 
1.05 

.76 
1.12 
1.10 
1.10 
1.14 

1.07 

.81 
.67 

10.88 

.05 

.88 

1.00 

.04 
1.00 

i    -^ 
.88 

.80 

.78 
.62 
.40 
.47 
.45 

.47 
.60 
.62 
.60 
.64 

.76 
.64 
.62 
.60 
.50 

.85 
.02 
.80 
.87 
.05 

.00 
.07 
.68 
.87 
.07 

1.08 

10.01 

.07 

.00 

1.08 

1.00 
.06 
.00 
.85 
.85 

.80 

:S 

.45 

.40 
.55 
.51 
.65 

.60 

.70 
.62 
.50 
.60 
.60 

.80 
.06 
.78 
.90 
.00 

1.02 
.00 

:S! 

.01 
1.11 

.64 
.76 

.60 
.88 
.68 
.68 
.68 

.60 
.48 
.44 
.41 
.41 

.44 
.58 
.60 
.55 

.62 

.66 

.65 
.53 

.88 
.82 
.60 
.78 
.70 

.04 

:!!! 

.72 

.00 

.02 

$1.06 

1.12 

1.11 

1.12 

1.18 
1.16 
1.06 
1.00 
.05 

.TO 
.71 
.51 
.51 
.55 

.00 
.70 
.58 
.80 

.74 

.84 
.80 
.60 
.75 
.72 

1.00 
1.10 
.05 
1.01 
1.00 

1.07 

1.01 

.78 

lioo 

1.08 

$1.18 
1.28 

1.38 

MaiimchiifKfttff 

1.3R 

Rhode  Tflland 

Oonnecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey - 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

1.38 
1.20 
1.23 
1.20 
l.U> 

.04 
.06 

Virginia:.. ...::: 

North  Carolina 

flonth  Oarolina 

.67 
.60 
*45 

Georgia  — 

Florida 

.70 

.74 

Alabama 

Mifldasippi 

.66 

.80 
.70 

Texas  

Arkansas 

.08 
.88 

.83 

West  Virginia 

Kentacky 

Ohio 

.92 
.86 

1.18 

Michigan 

1.80 
1.06 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

MlnnesoU 

1.21 
1.28 

1.36 

Iowa 

1  10 

Mfwonri 

1.07 

Kansas 

1,10 

NAhHI^Vf^ 

1.45 

South  DakoU 

North  Dakota 

1.60 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Oolorado" 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

1.10 
.81 

1.14 
1.00 

1.10 
.66 

1.16 
.60 

1.08 
.00 

Utah 

Nevada. 

1.14 

1.10 

1.12 

1.40 

1.68 
2.50 

Tdaho 

Washington 

1.17 

.Ob 

1.16 

Oregon  T 

1.00 
1.20 

1.08 
1.23 

1.15 
1.80 

"i.'66 

1.40 

Califomia 

okVhoma 

1.72 

Indian  Territory 

The  United  SUtee.. 

.77 

.» 

.62 

.« 

.60 

.0! 

.68 

.07 

.67 

.67 

.50 

.78 

1.02 

1.08 
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Tablet. — Waget  of  farm  tabor  per  month,  by  year  or  aeamm,  vHthout  board  apd 
with  board,  by  year*  and  by  geographical  dtowton*.' 

WITHOUT  BOABD. 


Pacitto  SUitM 

The  Unlt«a  SUtw. 


:ut:  MicJdle  Stales-New  Vork,  Ni 
KrylBnil,  Vlr^uln,  Nortb  Unrcilliui, 
ralKlaua,  Thxhb,  Oklal  '    '" 

■     ■   ■^— -  ■   -    ■  ■Mo,  mift 
h  bakot 


a.  Teunf 


Aluliuiim.  MtaHimippl. 
Veatern  8tatt»— W,-Ht 
Lwuta,  Iowa,  MtsKu.n, 
tuDH,  Wycimini;.  C'olo- 


TabLiK  13. — Difference  between  farm  waget  wilhout  board  and  farm  vxiget  with 
board,  per  month,  for  year  or  eeaaon,  by  years  and  by  geographical  divieiont. 

[Wagm  In  doUiira  and  centa.    Id  oureDcy  tor  18W,  IBM,  and  137E.] 
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PART  IV. 


DTGEST  OF  LAWS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  RELATING  TO  BOARDS  AND 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES, 

AND  PROTECTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND 

HORTICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 
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INTROJDUCnON. 

Organizations  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  maintained  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  State  governments,  are  found  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  State 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  the  most  common  form  of  oiganization  for  that  purpose  estab- 
lished by  law  and  maintained  at  public  expense,  are  found  in  about  half  the  States. 
The  other  typical  form  is  a  Department  or  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  presided  over  by  a 
single  officer,  usually  desiji^ated  as  Ck)mmi8sioner  of  Agriculture.  In  several  cases, 
however,  this  office  combmes  a  number  of  functions,  and  his  bureau  is  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration;  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Indus- 
try ;  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and  Mines,  or  the  like.  These  commissioners 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  South,  but  also  in  Maine,  New  York,  and  North  Dakota,  while 
in  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  department  of  the  State  government  presided  over  by  a 
Secretarv  of  Agriculture.  Finally,  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  the  place  of  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  executive  committee 
or  board  of  directors  or  managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  and  in  Utah  a 
similar  arrangement  is  in  effect  with  the  directors  of  the  Deseret  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing  Society. 

The  two  prmcipal  modes  of  desi^poating  the  members  of  State  Boards  of  Amculture 
are  election  by  State  and  local  agricultural  societies  or  their  delegates,  and  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor,  usually  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  upper  house  of  the 
i^islature.  In  some  States  the  two  methods  are  combined^  a  part  of  the  members 
bemg  appointed  by  the  executive  and  a  part  chosen  by  agncultural  societies.  It  is 
common  also  for  certain  officials  to  be  designated  members  of  the  board  ex  officio,  the 
Governor  and  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  coUeee  being  often  so  designated. 
In  a  few  States  the  members  of  the  State  board  are  electea  at  annual  meetings  oy  del- 
egates from  local  societies,  who  are  declared  to  be  for  the  time  beins  ex  officio  mem- 
l^  of  the  board  itself,  while  in  New  Jersey  all  the  members  of  aU  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies,  fttrmers'  clubs,  and  granges  in  the  State  are  declared  to 
be  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  several  cases  the  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Agriculture  are  required  to  be  appointed  from  more  than  one  political  party. 
The  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  in  some  States  are  elected  by  the  people  like  other 
State  officers;  in  other  cases  they  are  appointed  by  the  executive. 

The  members  of  the  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  commonly  serve  without  compen- 
sation, other  than  the  expenses  incident  upon  attending  the  meetings  and  performing 
their  official  duties.  The  actual  executive  work  is  usually  in  chaige  of  a  salaried 
secretary  chosen  by  the  board,  in  some  instances  from  its  own  number.  The  func- 
tions of  this  officer  therefore  correspond  somewhat  closely  to  those  of  the  Ck)mmissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  States  having  such  officials.  In  some  States  there  is  both  a  State 
Boara  of  Agriculture  and  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  who  acts  as  its  executive 
officer;  while  in  Kentucky  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Statistics  is 
assisted  by  an  advisory  bcMird. 

While  It  is  sufficiently  correct  to  say  that  all  these  Boards  and  Departments  or 
Bureaus  of  A^culture  nave  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural 
and  kindred  interests,  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  specific  duties  assign^  to  them 
in  different  States.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  are  charged,  among  other  things, 
with  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  or  other  information  reTating  to  agri- 
culture, or  both,  to  be  included  in  their  published  reports.  In  certain  other  States 
the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  is  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  a  statistical 
bureau  independent  of  the  Board  or  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  ^d  in  some  cases  it 
is  made  a  duty  of  more  than  one  authority. 

Many  of  the  Boards  and  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  are  directed  to  encouraee  the 
formation  of  local  agricultural  societies,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  authorizea  aJlso 
to  make  mlee  and  regulations  for  the  organization  and  government  of  such  societies, 
and  to  require  reports  from  them  at  stated  intervals. 

In  several  Western  States  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  an  outerowthof  a  State 
AflTionltaral  Society,  the  officers  of  the  society  having  at  some  time  been  oonstitated 
a  State  Board.    In  tneee  cases  the  State  Agricultural  Society  continnee  its  existence, 
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but  is  under  the  control  of  the  board.  In  these  cases,  and  also  in  several  other 
Western  States,  the  State  board  has  charse  of  the  annual  State  fair,  while  in  Wash- 
ington the  body  corresponding  most  closely  to  a  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  State  Fair 
Commission,  and  a  similar  commission  has  recently  been  created  in  New  York.  In 
a  majority  of  the  States,  however,  the  holding  of  fairs  is  left  to  the  voluntary  action 
of  State  and  local  a^cultural  societies,  though  in  many  cases  appropriations  are 
made  from  the  pubhc  funds,  either  State  or  county,  or  both,  to  aia  in  the  payment 
of  premiums,  etc. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  of  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  including  seeds 
obtain^  for  that  purpose  from  the  United  Stat^  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  made 
a  duty  of  the  Boards  or  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  in  several  States.  In  some  cases 
the  seeds  and  plants  are  to  be  given  only  to  persons  who  will  agree  to  cultivate  them 
projperly  and  report  the  results. 

Tne  encouragement  of  immigration  is  made  a  function  of  these  officials  in  a  number 
of  States  where  immigration  is  desired,  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West,  and  in  some 
cases  this  function  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  preparing  State  handbooks  or  other 

grinted  matter  setting  forth  the  resources  and  aavant^g:es  of  the  State.  In  some 
outhem  States  the  commissioner  is  directed  to  keep  a  record  of  lands  for  sale  within 
the  State,  corresponding  to  the  lists  of  abandoned  farms  published  by  New  England 
Boards  of  Agriculture ;  while  in  one  or  two  cases  provision  is  made  for  a  public  employ- 
ment registry  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants  and  others  and  the  convenience  of 
employers,  corresponding  to  the  employment  bureaus  established  in  other  States 
imder  the  Bureaus  of  Labor. 

In  a  number  of  Southern  States  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  chai^ge  of  a 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  or  has  imder  his  direction  a  geologist  engaged  in  the 
analysis  of  soils,  etc. ;  and  in  some  cases  he  is  directed  to  keep  at  his  office  a  museum 
or  cabinet  containing  specimens  of  the  various  products  of  the  State. 

In  a  few  cases  the  State  Board  of  Agriculturelias  been  made  the  governing  body  of 
the  State  agricultural  college,  while  in  South  Oftrolina  this  process  has  been  reversed, 
the  usual  mnctions  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  being  assigned  to  the  trustees  of  Clemson 
College.  In  several  other  States  the  Board  or  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  some 
supervisory  powers  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion^ extending  in  some  cases  to  the  State  weather  service  also,  or  to  other  State 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  a^culture. 

Certain  functions  which  are  in  some  States  assigned  to  the  Board  or  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  are  in  other  States  assigned  to  the  officers  of  the  experiment  station  or 
to  an  independent  official  or  bouxl.  Amon^  these  functions  may  be  mentioned  the 
holding  or  farmers'  institutes,  the  suppression  of  insect  pests  and  of  contagious  dis- 
eases among  animals,  and  the  inspection  and  control  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and, 
in  a  few  States,  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs.  Still  other  duties,  as,  for  example,  in 
connection  with  forestry,  fish  culture,  or  other  interests,  are  assigned  to  the  Board 
or  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  isolated  cases.   . 

Farmer^  institutes.-^Sirmer^*  institutes  are  now  held  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
usually  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  or  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  of  the 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station,  but  in  some  cases  under  the  management 
of  a  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  appointed  solely  for  that  purpose.  There 
is  much  variation  in  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  institutes,  their  control  being  much 
more  centralized  in  some  States  than  in  others.  The  plan  which  has  been  most  gen- 
erallv  adopted  seems  to  be  some  form  of  cooperation  oetween  the  State  officials  and 
the  local  oi]ganizations  under  whose  auspices  the  institutes  are  held,  part  of  the 
speakers  being  lecturers  engaged  to  travel  from  point  to  point  and  paid  from  the 
State  treasury,  and  others  being  local  volunteers. 

Diseases  of  animals  and  insect  pests. — ^AU  the  States  have  statutes,  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate, intenaed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  amon^  domestic  animals, 
and  in  most  cases  there  are  also  provisions  for  the  suppression  oi  insect  pests,  espe- 
cially on  fruit  trees  and  vines.  The  administration  of  the  laws  against  injurious 
insects  is  in  a  few  States  intrusted  to  a  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  or,  in  the  case  of 
Washin^n,  to  a  Commissioner  of  Horticulture.  In  other  States  this  duty  is  per- 
formed Dy  a  Board  of  Entomology  or  by  a  State  Entomologist  connected  with  the 
experiment  station  or  with  the  State  Department  or  Bureau  oi  Agriculture.  In  some 
cases  local  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  central  authority;  in  other  cases  the  county 
supervisors  appoint  local  inspectors.  The  control  of  diseases  among  animals  is  often 
intrusted  to  a  Live-stock  Sanitary  Board,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  a  State  Veter- 
inarian acting  under  the  direction  of  some  such  board  or  of  the  Commissioner  or 
Board  of  Amculture.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  animals  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cusease  some  compenflatlon  to  the  owner  is  commonly  provldea  for.  This 
is  Bometimea  limited  to  one*ball  or  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  animal,  or  to  a 
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fixed  sum  for  animals  of  a  stated  kind.  In  some  cases  it  is  provided  that  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  for  an  animal  which  was  diseased  when  brought  into  the  State, 
or  which  was  brought  into  the  State  without  the  certificate  of  health  required  by  law. 

In  several  cases  special  provisions  are  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  foul  orood 
among  bees. 

Commercial  ferlUizen, — A  majority  of  the  States,  including  nearly  all  of  those  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  have  statutes  governing  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
administration  of  the  law  is  commonly  intrusted  to  the  director  of  the  experiment 
station  or  to  the  Commissioner  of  A^culture  or  corresponding  official.  Tne  actual 
analysis  of  samples  by  means  of  which  the  statements  of  manufacturers  are  verified 
is  conducted  by  a  chemist,  who  is  usually  connected  with  the  experiment  station  or 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs^  cte.— Several  States  have  statute  provisions  intended  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  is  also 
a  provision  prescribing  a  required  strength  for  paris  green,  and  sometimes  of  other 
insecticides. 

Beet  sugar  bounties^  eic, — Several  States,  including  Kansas,  Montana,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  offer  bounties  on  sugar  manufactured  from  beets  grown  within  the 
State  under  certain  conditions.  In  some  other  States  where  sugar  Aunties  have  been 
offered  for  limited  periods  the  bount}r  is  no  lonser  in  force.  In  Michigan  the  sugar- 
bounty  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1900  on 
the  ground  that  it  authorissed  taxation  for  a  private  purpose.  The  usual  amount  of 
the  bounty  is  1  cent  a  pound,  but  in  Kansas  it  is  tnree-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsm  encourage  the  sugar-beet  industry  by  providing  tor  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  sugar-beet  seed.  In  some  commonwealths— e.  g.  Ari- 
zona, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — the  industry  is  encouraged  by  exempting  beet- 
sugar  factories  from  taxauon. 
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ALABAMA. 

DBPABTMBNT  OF  AGRICUI/TURE. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  is  established  under  the  management  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  who  must  be  a  practical  and  experienced  agriculturist.  (CHvil 
Code,  sec.  S6S, )  The  commissioner  holds  office  for  two  years  and  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  |2,100;  he  must  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.  He  is  required  to  appoint 
a  chief  clerk  and  an  assistant  clerk.    The  chief  clerk's  duties  are  prescribed. 

Powers  and  duties. — ^The  law  prescribes  the  duties  of  tibe  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture under  twenty  sections,  covering  the  encouragement  of  profitable  development 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  kindred  industries,  the  oi^ianization  of  agricultural 
associations,  etc.,  reports,  investigation  of  means  of  eradication  of  diseases  of  ani- 
mals, fruit  pests,  etc.,  the  subjects  of  grasses,  dairjdng  industry,  stock,  poultry,  and 
fish,  fencing,  sub-soil  drainage  and  irrigation,  culture  of  wool  and  silk,  to  aid  immi- 
gration, to  make  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  etc 
(Civil  Code  18d6,  sees.  3d8-376.) 

FABICBRS'    INernTDTBS. 

The  commissioner  is  required  to  conduct  farmers'  institutes  in  different  sections  of 
the  State  and  to  report  upon  the  same.     (Civil  Code,  1896,  sec.  416. ) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMAIiB. 

The  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  any  animal  found  to  be  abandoned,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  two  reputable  citizens,  found  to  be  infirm,  glandered,  injured,  or 
diseased  past  recovery.     (Civil  Code,  sec.  422.) 

The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  person  owning  la  horse,  mule,  or  other 
animal  having  slanders  or  other  fatcu  contagious  or  infectious  disease  to  keep  such 
animal  removed  from  the  public,  and  isolat^  from  other  animals,  and  further  pro- 
vides a  penalty  for  violation.     (Act  approved  Feb.  28,  1887.^ 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  allow  a  dog  belonging  to  nim,  which  has  become 
rabid,  to  run  at  laige.     (Laws  of  1895,  No.  373.) 

HOBTICULTURE. 

The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  when 
informed  of  the  existence  of  disease  among  fruit  trees,  etc.,  to  cause  a  sample  of  such 
diseased  tree  to  be  sent  to  him  or  to  some  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  State  for  examination,  and  a  written  report  must  be  furnished  to  him  regarding 
the  same. 

The  owner  of  diseased  trees  is  required  to  destroy  them.    (Laws  of  1897,  No.  502. ) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  law  provides  that  commercial  fertilizers  can  not  be  sold  without  license  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  commissioner  is  required  to  issue  a  license  to 
sell  fertilizers  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  |1,  which  license  is  good  during  the  season. 

The  law  provides  that  dealers  must  attach  tags  procured  from  the<yominissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  all  iMu^kages  of  fertilizers. 

It  is  unlawful  to  include  the  tag  tax  in  the  i>rice  of  fertilizer  sold. 

The  law  provides  that  a  pjerson  offering  fertilizer  for  sale  must  submit  to  the  com- 
missioner a  statement  showing  ihe  brand,  number  of  pounds  in  each  package,  name 
of  manufacturer  and  place  of  manufacture,  and  the  ingredients  he  is  willing  to  guar- 
antee. 

Each  package  of  fertilizer  must  have  attached  a  true  analysis  and  its  commercial 
value. 

The  professor  of  chemistry  of  the  Agricultural  and  Meohanical  College  is  made 
chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  <malyzing  fertilizers. 
(Civil  Code,  1896,  sees.  378, 379, 386, 387, 390, 391, 392, 393.) 
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AlUZONA. 

DISBASBB  OF  ANIMAIB. 

The  law  provides  that  a  live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  consisting  of  three  membem 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Grovemor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lesislative 
Cooncil,  and  requires  that  each  member  must  give  a  bond.  The  term  of  office  is  3 
years.  The  salary  of  the  members  is  $5  a  day  for  the  time  employed.  The  Governor 
18  authorized  to  appoint  a  Territorial  Veterinary  Surgeon,  whose  term  of  office  shall 
be  2  years.  His  stuary  is  fixed  at  |1,200  per  annum  and  10  centb  a  mile  for  traveling 
expenses.    He  is  required  to  give  bond. 

Persons  owning  or  in  charge  of  domestic  animals  who  have  reason  to  believe  such 
fwiTTiftlfl  are  affe^ed  with  contacioun  diseases  must  notify  the  board  or  the  veteri- 
narian. The  duties  of  the  boara  are  to  protect  the  health  of  domestic  animals,  and 
it  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  quarantines,  etc.  The  board  may  require 
the  plaughtering  of  diseased  animals.  The  slaughtering  and  disposition  of  the 
remains  of  diseased  animals  are  under  the  reeulations  of  the  Territorial  Vetmnarian. 
It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  violate  quarantine  laws,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  ship 
diseased  animals,  or  the  meat,  milk,  or  hides  of  such  diseased  animals. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  live  stock  into  the  Territory,  if  disease  exists  outside  of  the  Territory, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  health. 

The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  inspectors  to  protect  live 
stock  from  theft,  and  it  is  required  to  devise  a  system  oi  inspection  for  health,  marks, 
and  brands  of  all  stock  exported  from  and  all  stock  slaughtered  in  the  Territonr. 

It  is  unlawful  to  convey  cattle  within  the  Territory  between  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary and  December  which  are  capable  of  communicating  Texas,  splenetic,  or  Spanish 
fever.  Transportation  companies  are  prohibited  from  transportmg  any  such  cattle 
into  the  Territory.  Provision  is  made  for  the  quarantine  of  cattle  having  Texas  fever, 
and  they  can  not  be  received  until  so  ordered  oy  the  board. 

The  law  provides  for  a  proper  supervision  of  slaughtering  places,  covers  the  sanitary 
condition  of  such  places,  keeping  of  records,  etc.  It  is  unlawful  to  transport  untagged 
hides. 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  branding  of  animals.  (Laws  of  1897,  No.  6,  con- 
solidating tne  live-stock  laws. ) 

HORnCUimiBB. 

The  law  provides  that  upon  petition  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county,  by 
10  or  more  residents,  that  the  supervisors  shall  appoint  a  commission,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  supervise  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to  fruits  and  vines,  such  as 
scale  insects,  coaling  moth,  and  other  pests,  and  they  shall  be  known  as  the  board  of 
horticultural  commissioners.  The  powers  of  said  commission  are  given.  If  persons 
own  infected  orchards,  etc.,  and  do  not  destroy  or  take  means  to  eradicate  the  pests, 
such  properties  may  be  deemed  a  public  nuisance  and  may  be  proceeded  aeainst  as 
such,  and  if  found  guilty  the  court  may  direct  the  aforesaia  commission  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  The  exj^nae  thus  incurred  may  be  a  lien  upon  the  real  property  of  the 
defendant  The  commisHJon  has  power  to  quarantine  trees  or  fruits  that  are  infested,  etc. 

The  commissioners  must  keep  a  record  of  their  official  doinss,  and  are  required  to 
report  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  of  each  year 
on  the  conditioi^  of  the  fruit  interests  of  their  several  districts.    (Laws  ol  1891,No.  26. ) 


The  law  provides  that  a  foul-brood  inspector  may  be  appointed  in  any  county  by 
the  board  of  supervisors,  upon  a  petition  si^ed  by  not  less  than  10  persons,  resi- 
dents of  said  county;  the  pexsons  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years, 
unless  removed  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  examine  any  apiary  suspected  of  having  foul 
brood,  and  if  the  disease  is  found  to  exist,  he  shall  also  inspect  all  other  apiaries 
within  2  miles. 

.  Provision  is  made  for  the  destruction  of  colonies  of  bees  so  diseased.  The  owner  is 
allowed  to  ask  for  a  committee  of  inspection,  composed  of  honey  producers,  one  to 
be  chosen  by  the  owner,  one  by  the  inspector,  ana  the  third  by  these  two.  They 
shall  examine  the  disputed  cases,  and  shall  then  decide  wh^ber  the  said  colony  or 
ooloniefl  aie  diseased  or  not,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 
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The  inspector  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  eiving  in  detail  the  number  and  location  of  apiaries 
inspected  and  the  number  of  cQseased  colonies  found  and  destroyed.  (Laws  of  1899, 
No.  26.) 

BKET-BUGAR  FACTORIES. 

The  law  provides  that  any  association  or  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  which  shall  build  a  productive  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  beets,  etc.,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of^every  kind  for  a  period  of 
10  years  after  the  completion  of  said  plant,  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  restric- 
tions. Any  association  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  must,  within  1  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  same,  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
each  county  in  which  said  plant  is  located  a  notice  in  writing  that  it  accepts  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act,  etc. ;  provided,  such  association  or  corporation  shall  not  be  allowed 
more  than  10  acres  of  land  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

All  plants  built  under  the  provision  of  this  act  and  claiming  exemptions  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  completed  and  in  operation  at  the  point  as  located  within  5 
years  from  the  date  of  filing  the  notice  provided  for  in  this  act.  (Laws  of  1891, 
no  73. ) 

ARKANSAS. 

BUREAU   OP   MINES,  MANUFACTURES,  AND   AGRICULTURE. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  ''Arkan- 
sas Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture,"  imder  the  direction  of  a  com- 
missioner. The  commissioner  is  elected  by  the  people,  holds  ofiice  for  2  years,  and 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  |1,800.  He  is  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
110,000.  The  duties  of  the  conmiissioner  are  very  fully  given.  (Sandels  &  Hill's 
Digest,  sees.  6063-5072,  chap.  109.) 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Agricultural  Mr  associations  are  authorized  to  be  incorporated  and  the  shares  of 
stocK  may  be  of  the  par  value  of  $2  each.     (Sandels  &  Hill^s  Digest,  sec.  1422. ) 

DISBABSS   OF   ANIMAIiB. 

Cattle  must  not  be  driven  across  quarantine  lines  established  by  the  United  States 
authorities.     (Laws  of  Apr.  19,  1895.J 

The  law  prohibits  the  importationot  any  diseased  horse,  mule,  jack,  or  jennetaffected 
by  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  also  the  driving  on  a  highway  or  selling 
of  any  such  animals. 

The  law  prohibits  any  person  bringing  into  the  State  Western  horses,  mules,  or  jacks 
that  haye  not  been  kept  at  least  twelve  months  north  of  the  north  boundary  of 
Missouri,  or  twelve  months  east  of  the  west  boundary  line  of  Iowa;  provided  nothing 
shall  prevent  transportation  through  the  State,  or  driving  across  the  State,  between 
April  1  and  July  10;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  settlers  bringing  their  horses  with 
them. 

The  Ck)mmiBBioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  extend 
or  limit  the  operation  of  this  act  under  certain  conditions.     (Laws  of  Feb.  5,  1897.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  cattle  quarantine  line  and  de- 
fines the  boundaries. 

It  is  imlawful  to  transport  cattle  across  the  boundary  line  except  from  December 
15  to  March  1.  Cattle  in  cars  are  exempted.  Penalties  are  prescribed  for  violation. 
(Laws  of  1899,  No.  45.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  law  provides  that  before  any  fertilizer  shall  be  offered  for  sale,  having  a  value 
of  |10  per  ton,  samples  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  chemist,  giving  the  name  of 
brand  and  place  and  name  of  manufacture,  and  State  chemist  shall  grant  a  certificate 
setting  forth  the  analysis.  Every  package  shall  have  attached  to  it  a  guaranteed 
analysis,  which  must  substantially  correspond  to  the  certificate.  The  chemist  shall 
chaige  115  for  analyzing  each  brand,  but  any  purchaser  may  have  samples  analyzed 
free  of  chaiige. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  manu&U!turer  to  misrepresent  the  constituents  of  fertilizers,  and 
he  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  for  misrepresentation.     (Laws  of  1895,  No.  82.) 
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CALIFORNIA. 

STATE    BOARD   OF   AGRItI'LTURE. 

By  an  act  approved  April  15,  1880,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  declared  a 
State  institution,  its  affairs  as  such  being  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  and  man- 
agement of  a  body  of  12  men,  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  Governor,  and  known  as  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  term  of  office  for  members  of  this  board  is  4  years, 
3  members  retiring  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (February  1)  unless  reappointed. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  a  term  is  filled  by  the  Governor,  the 
appointment  being  maxie  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

Once  a  year  the  members  of  the  board  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  serve  as 
their  president  and  as  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  They  also  select 
a  secretary  and  treasurer,  not  of  their  number,  who  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  which  body  defines  their  duties  and  fixes  their  compensation,  and  the  bonds 
to  be  required  of  them.  The  secretary  is  required  to  report  to  the  Governor  any 
vacancv  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  board. 

The  boajd  was  empowered  to  make  such  changes  in  the  constitution  and  rules  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Societv  as  were  necessary  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  adapt  them  to  the  requirement  that  the  affairs  of  the 
said  society,  including  its  meetings  and  exhibitions,  be  managed  by  the  said  board. 
The  board'  provides  for  an  annual  fair  or  exhibition  by  the  societv  of  the  industries 
and  industrial  products  of  the  State,  but  the  State  assumes  no  liability  for  any  pre- 
mium awarded  or  debt  created  by  said  board  in  connection  with  such  exhibition. 

The  marshals  and  police  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  at  the 
annual  fairs  of  the  society  are  appointed  by  the  board  and  are  invested  with  the  legal 
authority  of  executive  officers  of  the  peace. 

The  board  is  required  to  use  all  available  means  to  collect  and  disseminate  all  kinds 
of  useful  information  calculated  to  educate  and  benefit  the  industrial  classes,  develop 
the  resources,  and  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  State.  It  must  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Governor,  giving  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  its  transactions,  with  the 
statistics  and  information  gained,  and  a  full  statement  of  all  funds  received  and 
disbursed.     (Codes  and  Statutes,  1885,  vol.  4,  p.  416. ) 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  district 
societies  under  certain  conditions.    ( Acts  of  Ajh*.  1 .  1897 ;  Mar.  17. 1899 ;  Mar.  21 ,  1901 . ) 

LOCAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETIES. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  45  agricultural  districts.  Fifty 
or  more  persons  representing  the  majority  of  the  counties  in  a  district  mav  form  an 
agricultural  association  and  l^ome  incorporated,  with  power  to  acquire  real  estate  by 
purchase  or  lease  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  exhibitions  and  fairs,  and  to  convey 
any  real  estate  which  may  not  be  necessary  for  their  purposes.  The  officers  of  the 
aasociation  shall  consist  of  eight  directors.  Tht* secretary  and  treasurer  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  board.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  eij?ht  resident  citizens  as  the  dis- 
trict board,  if  notice  of  the  formation  of  such  society  is  given,  and  they  shall  hold  office 
BO  that  two  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  each  two  years.  Each  association  thus  tormed 
is  declareii  a  State  institution,  and  their  powers  are  prescribed.  The  duties  of  the 
Becretarv  are  given.  They  are  authorized  to  accept  State  appropriations  in  aid  of  fairs. 
(Act  of  ilar.  31,  1897.  as  amended  by  act  of  Mar.  15, 1901.) 

DISEASES   OF    ANlMAUj. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  bring  within  the  State,  any 
domestic  animals  knowing  the  same  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  and  every  animal  having  glanders  or  farcy  shall  at  once  be  killed  by  the 
owner  or  person  having  charge  thereof.     (Laws  of  1891,  chap.  402. ) 

An  animal  affected  with  contagious  or  infectious  disease  must  not  be  driven  on  the 
highway  or  permitted  to  run  with  healthy  animals.     (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  219.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Vet>erinarian  lo  protect  the  health  of  all  domestic  animals 
from  all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  he  may  make  quarantine  and  sanitary 
regulations  and  issue  certificates  of  inspection.  Contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
shall  be  reported  to  the  State  Dairv  Bureau  and  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  shall 
prevent  the  spread  of  diseases,  birtinfection  shall  be  done  in  accordanct*  with  the 
rules  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  96.) 
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HORTICULTURE. 

The  law  provides  that  county  boards  of  horticulture  may  cause  inspection  of 
orchards  and  nursery  trees,  etc. /and  any  packing  house  or  storeroom,  and  the  owner 
must  eradicate  any  injurious  insect  pests.  If  the  owner  fails  to  eradicate  the  pests 
the  board  may  cause  it  to  be  done  and  the  cost  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  premises.  (Laws 
of  1899.  chap.  76.) 

The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  person  bringing  into  the  State  nursery 
stock,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  notify  the  Stat«  quarantine  officer  of  his  district  and 
hold  the  stock  for  inspection.  Each  carload,  lx)x,  package,  etc.,  of  nursery  stock, 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  snail  be  plainly  marked  with  the  names  of  consignor  and  con- 
si^ee,  and  of  the  place  where  grown.  If  any  such  shipment  shall  be  round  infested 
with  injurious  insects  or  infected  with  plant  diseases  it  shall  be  disinfected  at  the 
cost  ana  expense  of  the  owners. 

Any  shipment  found  infested  with  insects  not  found  in  the  State  shall  be  at  once 
destroyed  or  sent  out  of  the  State,  at  the  option  of  the  owner.  Any  stock  affected 
with  ** yellows"  or  "rosette'^  shall  not  be  received,  but  returned  or  destroyed. 
(Laws  of  1899,  chap.  76.) 

Seventy-five  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
to  send  an  entomological  expert  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries  to 
collect  and  import  into  California  for  distribution  insects  which  prey  upon  fruit  and 
tree  pests  abounding  in  California.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  27,  p.  27.) 

Provision  is  made  to  r^ulate  the  sale  of  paris  green  for  use  as  an  insecticide. 
Manufacturers  are  required  to  submit  a  sample  to  the  director  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Berkeley,  with  a  statement  settmg  forth  the  brands,  weight  of  each  package, 
names  of  manufacturers  and  places  of  manufacture,  and  the  amount  of  combined 
arsenic  which  the  pans  green  contains  in  each  package.  Persons  vending  paris  green 
are  required  to  file  the  fiDove  statement  with  the  director  and  to  receive  a  certificate 
from  him.  The  law  prescribes  the  standard.  The  director  shall  analyze  paris  green 
offered  for  sale  and  forward  the  results  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  Penalties 
are  prescribed  for  violations.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  53,  p.  69. ) 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  marking  of  packages  of  citrus  fruits,  etc.  Pen- 
alties are  prescribed  for  violations  of  the  law.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  an 
inspector  oi  citrus-fruit  shipments  to  serve  without  compensation,  and  his  duties  are 
prescribed.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  224,  p.  663.) 

BEES. 

The  law  provides  that  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  shall  appoint  an 
inspector  upon  petition  of  ten  or  more  property  holders  claiming  that  apiaries  are 
infected  with  foul  brood  or  any  other  contagious  disease.  The  duties  of  the  inspector 
are  given.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  24,  p.  13.) 

COLORADO. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   BOARD. 

The  State  Agricultural  Board  is  authorized  to  select  the  necessary  lands  for  an  experi- 
ment station  in  Cheyenne  County  and  shall  have  control  of  the  land  and  employees 
necessary  to  take  charge  of  them.  Thev  are  authorized  to  use  certain  funds  accruing 
to  the  State  from  the  act  of  Congress.  The  board  is  authorized  to  choose  a  president 
from  among  its  number  and  a  secretary  not  connected  with  the  board.  (3  Mills's  An. 
Stat.,  sees.  50-59.) 

STATE   FAIRS. 

The  county  commissioners  of  any  (bounty  are  empowered  to  appropriate  not  more 
than  1500  out  of  the  county  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  agricultural  exhibits 
of  their  county  at  the  State  fair.     (3  Mills's  An.  Stat.,  sec.  1862«. ) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Colorado  State  Fair  Association  to  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  concerning  the  exhibitions  at  its  fairs  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  promotion  of  the  stock,  agricultural,  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State. 
(3  Mills's  An.  Stat,  sec.  1863.) 

DISEASES  OF   ANIMAI^. 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  live-stock  meat  inspectors  Irv'  the  county 
commissioners,  who  are  to  hold  office  for  one  year  and  give  bond.  The  duties  of 
each  inspector  are  prescribed. 
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It  is  unlawful  to  slaughter  animals  without  inspection,  but  this  act  does  not  apply 
in  the  rural  districts.     ( 1  Mills's  An.  Stat,  sees.  19, 20, 24, 26.) 

The  State  of  Colorado  is  divided  into  28  round-up  districts.  The  Governor  is 
empowered  to  api)oint  yearly  3  round-up  commissioners  in  each  district  for  horse 
stock,  also  0  inspection  commissioners  to  serve  for  the  whole  State.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  inspection  commission  to  employ  cattle  inspectors  and  distribute  them  about  the 
State  to  prevent  the  illegal  shi[)ping  and  slaughtering  of  cattle.  (2  Mills's  An.  Stat., 
chap.  120,  sees.  4201  et  seq.;  3  ibid.,  sec.  4228a.} 

Tne  law  provides  for  the  proper  branding  oi  animals,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  a 
brand  by  more  than  one  person.  All  brands  shall  be  recorded  in  the  State  brand 
book  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  means  for  procuring  brands,  with 
the  fee,  restrictions,  etc.,  are  given.  Penalties  are  prescribed  for  the  branding  of 
animals  belonging  to  another,  or  defacing  the  brands  on  animals  already  branded. 
(Laws  of  1899,  chap.  142,  p.  352. ) 

Elaborate  provisions  relating  to  stock  are  made.  (2  Mills's  An.  Stat,  chap.  120, 
sees.  4201-4285.) 

The  law  prohibits  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Texas  or  Indian  Territory  between 
the  first  of  May  and  the  first  of  September,  etc.,  and  prescribes  a  penalty  for  violation. 
(2  Mills's  An.  Stat.,  sec.  4285.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Veterinary  Surgeon,  whose 
term  of  office  is  2  years.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4291  et  seq. ) 

The  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  State  Veterinary  Sanitary  Board,  to  be 
composed  of  3  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  further  provides  upNon 
request  and  recommendation  of  5  wool^rowers  of  anv  county  that  they  shall  appoint 
a  sneep  inspector  in  such  county.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4296. ) 

The  law  provides  that  any  domestic  animal  found  diseased  and  unfit  for  food  may 
be  killed  by  any  officer  of  the  board  of  health.     (Laws  of  1893,  p.  391. ) 

It  is  unlawful  to  allow  any  diseased  animal,  or  animal  exposed  to  contagious 
disease,  to  run  at  large,  to  be  sold,  driven,  or  offered  for  sale,  or  brought  into  the 
State.     (Laws  of  1893,  p.  391. ) 

HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  conti^ous  diseases  among  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  cure,  and  extirpation  of  fruit  pests,  and  for  disinfecting  grafts,  scions, 
empty  fruit  boxes,  and  trees.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  12.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  in  each  county,  and  it  is 
unlawful  to  carry  into  any  county  any  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  without  giving 
notice  of  their  arrival  at  destination  to  the  inspector  of  said  county;  and  it  is  unlawful 
to  sell  any  article  mentioned  except  when  they  have  been  inspected  and  disinfected 
if  necessary,  and  on  order  of  said  mspector.  The  inspector  has  power  to  maintain  a 
quarantine  station. 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  marking  of  nursery  stock,  showing  the  name  of 
consignee  and  consignor,  where  grown,  etc. 

The  county  horticultural  inspector  has  power  to  inspect  any  nurseries  in  his  county, 
and  if  found  to  be  infested  with  inject  pests  or  other  diseases  he  can  order  the 
eradication  of  the  same,  and  upon  failure  of  the  owner  to  comply,  or  should  he 
refuse  to  destroy  or  treat  as  directed,  he  shall  be  ^ilty  of  maintaining  a  public 
nuisance,  and  if  found  guilty  the  court  may  order  the  inspector  to  abate  the  nuisance 
and  said  owner  shall  pay  the  expenses.  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  55;  Laws  of  1899, 
chap.  102.  ^ 

BSBS. 

Provision  is  made  for  county  inspection  of  apiaries,  treatment  or  destruction  of 
appliances  where  foul  brood  is  foimd  to  exist,  ana  for  penalties  for  the  sale  of  infected 
bees  and  appurtenances.     (Laws  of  1891,  p.  44. ) 

It  is  unlawful  to  spray  fruit  trees  with  substances  injurious  to  bees.  ( Laws  of  1897, 
chap.  55,  sec.  8.) 

There  is  an  association  known  as  the  Colorado  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
whose  duties  are  prescribed.     (3  Mills'  An.  Stat.,  chap.  14,  sec.  232  et  seq.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

8TATB  BOARD  OF  AORTCULTrRB. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  who  is  ex  officio 
president,  and  twelve  persons;  and  the  manner  of  their  appointment  is  prescribed^ 
(Public  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  147.) 
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They  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  receive  donations  and 
bequests  for  the  general  interests  of  husbandry  and  agricultural  education,  regulate 
loc&l  agricultural  societies,  inquire  into  methods  of  husbandry  and  horticulture, 
encourage  the  formation  of  farmer's  clubs,  libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  and  make 
regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  domestic  animals  and  to  prevent 
diseases  of  frmt  trees.  (Gen.  i^tats.  1888,  sees.  1696  etseq.,  except  1699  and  1708; 
Public  Laws  of  1893,  chap.  216;  Public  Laws  of  1895,  chap.  288.) 

The  appropriation  for  tne  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1901  was  $7,000.  (Public 
Acts  of  1901,  chap.  161. ) 

LOCAL  AOKICULTUKAL  SOCIBTIBS. 

By  General  Statutes,  sec.  1720,  as  amended  by  Public  Laws,  1893,  page  84,  General 
Statutes,  sec.  1721  et  seq.,  provision  is  made  for  the  appropriation  by  the  State  to 
the  local  agricultural  societies  of  the  State  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  annual  sum 
paid  b}r  the  State  to  them  for  the  4  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  section.  If 
any  society  shall  in  any  one  year  raise  the  sum  of  $100  and  pay  out  the  same  in  pre- 
miums it  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $100  from  the  State,  and  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation,  if  any,  shall  be  divided  among  all  local  agricultural  societies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  premiums  exc^ding  $100  paid  at  fairs  held  within  12 
months.  The  sale  of  liquor,  games  of  chance,  and  gambling  on  the  grounds  of  any 
incorporated  agricultural  society  are  prohibited,  and  no  society  is  entitled  to  its 
annual  appropriation  unless  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  thereof  make 
affidavit  tnat  this  provision  has  been  complied  with.  An  additional  allowance 
formerly  made  to  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society  has  been  discontinued. 
(Public  Acts  of  1895,  chap.  229.)  The  appropriation  in  1901  for  local  agricultural 
societies  was  $11,600.     (Public  Acts  of  1901,  p.  161. ) 

COMMEBCIAL  FEEDING    STUFFS. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs  are  defined,  and  every  parcel  thereof  exposed  for  sale 
within  the  State  is  reauired  to  have  a  statement  affixed  to  it  certifying  to  its  constit- 
uents, the  name,  brana,  or  trade-mark,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
or  importer.  Violations  of  the  act  are  punishable  by  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100  for 
the  first  and  $200  for  each  subsequent  onense.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station  is  authorized  to  analyze  such  feeding  stuffs  and  to  publish  annual 
bulletins  concerning  them.  The  Dairy  Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act.     (Public  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  219. ) 

DISEASES  OP  ANIMALS. 

The  Governor  is  required  to  a()point  biennially  a  Commissioner  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals, who  shall  be  a  practical  farmer  and  stock  breeder  of  at  least  10  years'  expe- 
rience, and  who  may  employ  necessary  assistants.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  1 19. ) 

There  are  6  sections  covering  the  bnnging  of  cattle  into  the  State,  ana  reports  to  l)e 
made  to  the  commissioner  as  to  the  number  and  sex,  ete.,  and  also  giving  tne  powers 
of  the  commissioner  in  n^rd  to  the  quarantine  of  animals  infected  with  contagious 
disease,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  products  thereof,  the  len^h  of  duration  of  quaran- 
tine, ete.  Provision  is  made  for  the  killing  of  diseased  ammals  and  payment  for  the 
same  to  the  owner. 

There  is  an  act  which  provides  for  the  examination  by  the  a^jents  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Humane  Society  of  any  animal  supposed  to  be  infected  with  the  disease  known 
as  glanders  or  &,rcy,  under  certain  rules  and  re^gulations.  The  animals  may  be 
quarantined  or  killed. 

The  disinfection  of  stalls  or  buildings  in  which  diseased  animals  have  been  hoiit^ed 
is  required.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  211. ) 

HOBTlCULTURK. 

The  law  provides  for  a  commission  on  peach  yellows,  to  be  appointed  by  tlie 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  carry  out  such  plans  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  eradication  of  disease. 

The  law  prescribes  penalties  for  the  sale  of  fruit  while  an  appeal  is  pending  and 
for  selling  fruit  from  diseased  trees.     (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  216. ) 
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DELAWARE. 

STATE  BOABD  OF  AORICUIiTURB. 

Three  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  are  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  I  of  whom  shall  reside  m  each  county 
of  the  State,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  different  political  faith  from  the  other  two. 
They  are  to  be  appointed  respectively  for  the  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years.  They  and 
their  successors  in  office  are  made  a  aepartment  to  be  known  as  the  State  Board  oi 
Agriculture,  which  is  to  remain  such  for  the  term  of  8  years  and  until  said  board 
shall  be  abolished.  The  term  of  office  of  commissioners  appointed  to  succeeded 
the  first  appointees  shall  be  3  years.  Their  compensation  is  $4  a  day  and  actual 
traveling  expenses,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  20  days  in  the  year  and  an  annual 
appropriation  oi  $1,000.  They  are  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  are  empowered  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  and  eradicate  diseases  of  agriculturai  and  horticultural  products  and 
domestic  animals,  and  the  methods  are  pointed  out  in  the  statute.  They  are  also 
required  to  publish  information  as  to  the  above  diseases,  to  cause  nurseries,  orchards, 
and  vineyards  to  be  inspected  and  the  products  thereof  to  be  labeled  and  certificates 
granted  to  the  owners  of  the  same  and  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products  and  cattle  into  the  State.  Penalties  are  prescribed  for  the 
violation  of  the  statute  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  board.  The  board  is  also 
empowered  to  invite  and  encourage  immigration  into  the  State.  (Laws  of  Del., 
chap.  216.) 

fajkmer's  institutes. 

Provision  is  made  for  farmers'  institutes  to  be  held  yearly  in  each  county  of  the 
State,  and  the  sum  of  |600.  annually  is  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  (Rev.  Stat., 
p.  989.) 

niSBASBS  OF  ANIMALS. 

Beef  cattle  may  be  brought  into  the  State  provided  that  such  cattle  shall  be  taken 
directly  from  the  cars  to  the  slaughterhouse  and  kept  there  until  slaughtered. 
(Laws  of  1891,  chap.  180.) 

The  Governor  may  prescribe  precautions  against  the  spread  of  infection,  includ- 
ing the  destruction  of  diseased  animals  after  veterinary  examination.  (Laws  of 
1893,  chap.  639.) 

An  appropriation  is  made  for  the  payment  of  stated  sums  to  the  owner  of  domes- 
tic animals  dying  from  anthrax,  provided  notice  be  g[iven  of  such  death  to  the  Gov- 
ernor within  10  days.  Vaccination  of  animals  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
disease  is  provided  for.     (Laws  of  1897,  chaps.  450,  451.) 

HOBTICULTURB. 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  peach  commissioners,  who  upon  application 
are  to  make  inspection  of  peach  ti^es  at  certain  seasons.  They  are  required  to  mark 
every  tree  having  the  disease  k no wn  as  the  * '  yellows. ' '  Such  trees  are  to  be  destroyed 
either  by  the  owners  or  the  commissioners.     (Laws  of  1891,  chap.  282.) 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  competent  person  to 
inspect  nurseries  and  orchards  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  to  recommend  such  reme- 
dies as  he  may  deem  proper  for  its  extermination.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  419. ) 

Three  hundred  dollars  annually  is  appropriated  to  the  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society.     (Rev.  Stat.,  p.  990.) 

FRRTILIZEB8. 

The  State  Chemist  is  required,  ui>on  the  request  of  any  citizen,  to  make  an  analysis 
of  fertilizers  purchased  by  such  person,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  $1  in  payment 
for  such  services.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  213.) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMAI^. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  may  cause  the  death  of  any  diseased 
animal,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  appraisal  oi  all  animals  killed.  ( Fourteenth 
Report,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  p.  445. ) 


} 
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FLORIDA. 

C0MHI8HIONBR  OP   AGKICrUTURB. 

A  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  provided  for,  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time 
and  hold  office  for  the  same  tenn  (4  years)  as  the  Governor.  The  commissioner  is 
required  to  perform  such  duties  in  relation  to  agriculture  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law,  to  have  supervision  of  the  public  lands,  of  the  State  prison,  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration.  He  is  requirea  to  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  at  the  banning 
of  each  session  of  the  legislature.  His  compensation  is  fixed  at  $1,500  a  year. 
(Const.,  art.  4,  sec.  20.) 

A  Department  of  Ajn^culture  is  created,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Aericulture  at  its 
head.  His  duties  jn  this  department  are  generally  to  take  charge  of  tne  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the  same,  to 
collect  specimens  of  the  agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral  products  of  the  State,  and 
to  publish  statistics.  He  is  required  to  reside  and  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment.    ( Rev.  Stat. ,  sec.  137  et  seq. ) 

The  insnection,  analysis,  and  r^ulation  of  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  is 
placed  unaer  his  general  direction.  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  893,  as  amended  bv  act  of  May 
22,190L) 

DISEASES  OP   ANIMALS. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  bring  into  the  State  or  offer  for  sale  therein  domestic 
animals  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.     (Laws  of  1895,  chap.  4351.) 

When  hogs  or  sheep  are  butchered  for  market,  the  heads  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
market  also.  In  the  case  of  beeves  the  hide  is  required  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
inspector.     (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  4187,  pp.  120,  121.) 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  public  health  and 
make,  promulgate,  and  enforce  such  rules  and  reflations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  same,  and  to  prevent  the  importation  or  spread  of  hydro- 
phooia.     (Laws  of  1895,  chap.  4348.) 

HORTICULTrRK. 

It  is  unlaw^ful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  sell  or  give  aw^av  any  diseased  nursery 
stock,     (l^ws  of  1899,  p.  213.) 

PKRTILIZRRS. 

Commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  or  imported  into  the  State  are  required  to  he  plainly 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  fertilizer  and  chemical  analysis,  and  fertilizers  not  so 
marked  are  subject  to  confiscation.     (Laws  of  1895,  p.  131.) 

GEORGIA. 

DEPARTMENT  OP   AGRICULTURE. 

A  department  of  agriculture  is  established  after  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  who  is  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  and  holds  ofiioe 
for  two  years.  He  is  required  to  be  a  practical  farmer,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$2,000.  He  has  charge  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  is 
required  to  publish  information  concerning  the  geological  formation  of  the  State 
soils,  etc.,  distributes  seeds,  regulates  the  analvsis  of  fertilizers,  and  investigates  the 
subjects  of  irrigation,  dairying,  fences,  etc.     (Code,  1895,  sees.  1789-1792.) 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  given  certain  powers  in  reference  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  fertilizers  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  same.  (Code  of  1895,  sees. 
1551-1569. ) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMAUB. 

The  law  prohibits  the  conveying  of  cattle  through  certain  counties  of  the  State 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  punishment  is  prescribed.  (Oxle  of  1895, 
Vol.  Ill,  sec.  1039. ) 

Work  cattle  may  be  returned  to  the  State  during  certain  months,  or  at  any  time 
if  thev  have  not  been  out  of  said  territory  longer  than  two  weeks.  (Law^s  of  1899, 
No.  332,  p.  489.) 

The  C/ommissioner  of  Agriculture  maintains  and  enforces  quarantine  laws.  (Laws 
of  1899,  No.  374,  p.  97. ) 
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HORTICULTURE. 


There  is  a  State  Board  of  Entomology,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Apiculture  as 
chairman,  which  has  full  power  to  regulate  inspection,  etc.,  and  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  plants  within  and  without  the  State,  together 
with  the  inspection  of  same.     (Laws  of  1898,  chap.  78,  p.  94.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  law  covers  the  condition  of  sale  of  fertilizers,  and  gives  the  grades  of  fertilizers 

under  three  heads.     (Laws  of  1897,  No.  358,  p.  115. ) 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  appoints  inspectors.     (Laws  of  1890,  p.  142. ) 
The  law  provides  for  the  proper  branding  and  tagging  of  each  packa^  of  fertilizer, 

and  each  pEu^kage  nmst  have  attached  the  guaranteed  analysis  showing  percentage 

of  valuable  constituents.    It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  fertilizer,  etc.,  unless  registered 

and  tagged.     (Laws  of  1 891 ,  pp.  144, 145, 146. ) 

TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

COMMISSIONER  OF   AGRICULTURE. 

By  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  created.  This  commissioner  exercises  substantially  the  same  powei-s  as 
were  formerly  vested  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  were  in  brief  to  have  general 
sui>er\'i8ion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  islands,  to  authorize  exhibitions  to  be 
held,  to  establish  experiment  stations,  to  publish  information,  and  to  prevent  and 
suppress  agricultural  and  horticultural  pests  and  diseases.  (Act  of  June  14,  1900, 
31  U.S.  Stat,  141.) 

IDAHO. 

LOCAL   AGRICULTURAL  80CIETIE8. 

Agricultural  fair  corporations  are  authorized  to  purchase,  lease,  and  dispose  of  not 
exc^ding  160  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  buildings  and  improvements  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  similar  mdustries.  The  indebtedness 
which  may  be  incurred  is  also  provided  for.  Such  corporations  are  prohibited  from 
chafing  fees  greater  than  necessary  for  their  actual  expenses.  The  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  any  county  is  autnoriz«d,  in  any  year  in  which  an  agricultural  fair 
IS  held  in  said  county,  to  appropriate  to  not  more  than  one  association  holding  such 
fair  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same.  (Rev.  Stat.,  1887, 
sees.  1775-1778.) 

DISEASES  OP  ANIMALS. 

The  state  sheep  inspectors'  duties  are  given. 

The  conveyance  of  sheep  infected  with  disease,  and  the  penalties  for  herding  and 
transporting  diseased  sheep  without  certificates  of  inspection  are  given.  (Laws  of 
1899,  pp.  352-358. ) 

HORTICULTURE. 

A  State  Board  of  Horticultural  Inspection  is  created  consisting  of  the  professors  of 
botany  and  zoology  in  the  University  of  Idaho,  ex  officio,  and  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  3  years.  Said  board  is  required  to  divide 
the  State  of  Idaho  into  not  more  than  10  districts,  and  is  required  to  appoint  a  gen- 
eral State  inspector  and  in  each  district  a  State  horticultural  inspector.  The  general 
State  inspector  is  to  receive  a  compensation  not  exceeding  $6  per  day,  and  a  district 
inspector  not  exceeding  $5  per  day,  and  they  shall  respectively  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  The  State  board  is  given  very  full  ana  complete  control  over 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  pests 
and  diseases  of  fruit,  trees,  vines,  etc.,  and  the  regulation  of  all  places,  vehicles,  and 
packages  used  in  connection  with  the  storir^,  packing,  and  transportation  of  horti- 
cultural products.  (Act  of  February  10,  1899,  as  amended  by  act  of  March  7,  1899, 
both  repealing  act  of  March  12,  1897. ) 

It  is  unlawful  to  distribute  or  transport  within  the  State  nursery  stock,  etc., 
affected  with  infectious  disease.  The  law  provides  that  all  nursery  stock  must  have 
affixed  to  it  a  stamp  or  label  showing  the  name  of  the  produce  and  the  shipper  and 
the  locality  where  grown.     (Laws  of  1899,  pp.  122,  437.) 
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ILLINOIS. 

STATE  BOARD   OF   AGRICITLTDRR, 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  consists  of  a  president,  the  last  ex-president 
of  the  board,  and  one  vii^-president  from  each  Congressional  district.  The  president 
and  vice-president  are  elected  every  2  years  at  the  State  fair  by  delegates  from  the 
county  agricultural  societies,  each  county  being  entitled  to  3  votes.  The  board 
appoints  a  secretary  and  treasurer  not  members  of  the  board,  who  hold  office  during 
the  term  for  which  the  board  is  elected  unless  sooner  removed.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  all  State 
aJuairs  and  live-stock  shows.  It  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor, 
and  to  collect  agricultural  statistics.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  receives  appro- 
priations from  tne  State.     (Rev.  Stat.  1895,  chap.  5,  sees.  1-15.) 

HORTICULTURAL   80CIKTIK8. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  is  a  public  corporation,  embracing  3  dis- 
trict horticultural  societies.  Ita  affairs  are  managed  by  an  executive  board  consisting 
of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  society  and  the  president  and  one  vice-president 
from  each  of  the  3  district  societies.  The  board  is  required  to  publish  an  annual 
report.  Members  of  the  district  societies  have  the  same  privile^  as  members  of  the 
State  society,  except  that  of  voting  for  officers.  The  State  society  receives  aid  from 
the  State  treasurv,  and  at  least  |1, 000  a  year  must  be  expended  in  field  experiments. 
(Rev.  Stat.  1895,'  chap.  5,  sees.  20-25;  Laws  of  1895,  p.  33.) 

LOCAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Whenever  any  appropriation  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  county  or  other  a^icultural 
societies  it  is  to  be  equally  divided  among  such  societies  as  hold  annual  fairs,  pay  at 
least  $300  each  in  premiums,  and  report  by  November  15th  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.     (Rev.  Stat.  1895,  chap.  5,  sec.  7.) 

farmers'    INSTITUTES. 

The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes  is  created  a  public  corporation.  It  consists  of  3 
delegates  from  each  county  elected  by  the  county  farmers'  institute.  Its  board  of 
directors  consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  tne  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and 
one  member  from  each  Congressional  district  selected  by  the  dele^tes  from  the 
county  institutes  of  the  district  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  institute.  The 
elected  members  of  the  board  hold  office  for  2  years,  one-half  retiring  each  year. 
(Rev.  Stat.  1895,  sec.  34.) 

DISEASES  OP   ANIMAUS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  among 
swine,  and  fixes  a  penalty  for  allowing  the  swine  to  run  at  l&rge.  The  owner  having 
knowledge  of  infectious  diseases  must  use  all  reasonable  means  to  prevent  them  from 
spreading.     (Laws  of  1895,  p.  6. ) 

It  is  unlawful  to  deal  in  swine  that  have  died  of  any  disease  or  that  have  l)een  killed 
on  account  of  any  disease.     (Laws  of  1898,  chap.  113. ) 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  law  provides  for  an  annual  inspection  of  nurseries  by  the  State  Entomologist 
and  for  the  issuing  of  certificates  and  filing  of  duplicates  witfi  the  director  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Exoeriment  Station  and  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  etc.,  and  provides  that  a  copy  of  the  original  certificate  shall  be  placed  on 
each  package  shipped  or  delivered. 

Shipment  of  nursery  stock  from  other  States  must  bear  certificate  of  inspection,  and 
without  such  certificate  it  is  unlawful  for  common  carriers  to  deliver  any  such  prop- 
erty before  it  is  inspected  by  the  State  Entomologist.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  49.) 
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INDIANA. 

STATE  BOABO  OF  AGRICfULTURB. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  incorporated.  Its  officers  are  to  be  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  board  may  think  necessary.  The 
time  of  meeting  is  prescribed  in  the  statute.  The  board  is  required  to  report  annually 
to  the  Greneral  Assembly.  It  is  empowered  to  hold  State  fairs,  may  purchase  and 
hold  real  estate,  and  is  exempt  from  taxation.  A  yearly  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  premiums  is  granted  bv  the  State  to  the  board.  (Thornton's 
Rev.  Stats.,  1897.  seca.  2835  et  seq.) 

liOCAL  AORICULTtJRAL  SOCIETIES. 

Thirty  or  more  persons  resident  in  any  county  or  in  any  district  composed  of  two 
counties  may  organize  an  association  for  the  imi>rovement  of  agriculture  in  said 
county  or  district  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute;  and,  having 
complied  with  those  conditions,  may  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  county,  or  the 
treasuries  of  the  counties  in  the  district,  a  sum  of  money  prescribed  in  the  statute. 
Such  societies  are  also  authorized  to  grant  premiums,  and  must  forward  their  treas- 
urers' accounts  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  also  publish  the  same  in  a 
newspaper  in  their  districts.     (Ibid.,  sees;  2851-2853. ) 

All  associations  oiganized  under  section  2851  are  made  corporations  and  authorized 
to  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  not  ^exceeding  80  acres  of  land;  and  all  purchases 
alr^uly  made  are  legalized.  Regulations  for  the  transfer  and  voting  of  stock  in  such 
corporations  are  prescribed.     (Ibid.,  sees.  2854-2858;  Acts  of  1899,  chap.  12.) 

COUNTY  iNsrrruTES. 

County  institutes  are  provided  for  to  be  held  between  the  1st  of  November  and 
the  1st  of  April  of  each  vear  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  experimental 
agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  board  of  trustees  together  with  the  faculty  of 
agriculture  in  Purdue  University,  and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  made  for  this 
purpose.     (Thornton's  Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  2859-2861.) 

PAIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five  may  incorporate  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing fair  associations,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  sucn  corporations  are  prescribed. 
(Ibid.,  sees.  2862-2865.) 

Thirt}r  or  more  persons,  residents  of  two  or  more  States  of  the  United  States,  may 
become  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  fair  in  said 
State.  The  powers  and  duties  of  such  coiporations  are  defined;  among  other  things 
they  may  receive  devisee,  bequests,  and  donations  of  real  or  personal  property  not 
exceeding  160  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  $500,000. 
(Ibid.,  sees.  2866-2880.) 

The  capital  stock  of  any  such  corporation  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  unless,  at  a 
meeting  called  specially  for  the  purpose,  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  shall  vote  to 
increase  it;  but  m  any  case  it  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  Provision  for  the  award 
of  premiums  is  made,  also  for  the  publication  of  awards  and  for  a  report  of  the  same 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Such  corporations  are  empowered  to  sell  lands, 
to  borrow  money  at  not  more  than  6  per  cent  interest  and  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$200,000,  and  to  issue  bonds  for  the  same  not  exceeding  $200,000  and  not  to  run 
longer  than  20  years. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  whose  taxable  property  is  valued 
at  $20,000,000  or  more,  in  which  such  interstate  fair  may  be  held,  may  make  an 
allowance  out  of  the  county  treasury  not  exceeding  one-half  the  amount  expended 
by  the  corporation  on  its  buildings  and  improvements,  and  not  in  any  event  exceed- 
ing $10,000.     (Ibid.,  sec.  2877.) 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  containing  taxable  property  of 
the  value  of  $20,000,d00  or  more  may  make  an  allowance  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  county  to  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  society  in  said  county.  (Ibid., 
sees.  8263  et  seq. ) 

HOBTICITLTITRAL  SOCfBTIRS. 

Provision  is  made  ior  the  organization  of  State,  district,  and  county  horticultural 
associations.  The  State  Horticultural  Association  is  reouired  to  hold  annual  meet- 
ings and  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  district  ana  county  horticultural  socie- 
ties thereat.     (Ibid.,  sees.  47(H-4706. ) 
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DISEASKS  OP  ANIMAL8. 

The  law  prescribes  the  duties  of  railroad  companies  and  stock-yard  associations  in 
re^uxl  to  the  shipment  and  handling  of  hogs. 

Fair-groimd  managers  are  required  to  keep  pens  where  swine  are  exhibited  in  ^^ood 
condition,  and  must  require  from  the  exhibitor  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  swme.  • 

The  law  provides  for  the  conveyance  and  shipment  of  infected  swine  on  pubUc  high- 
wavs,  and  also  provides  for  the  destruction  of  swine  infected  with  disease.  (Act  of 
March  6,  1897. ) 

HORTK^TLTURE. 

The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock  once  a  year  by  the  State  Ento- 
mologist, and  provides  for  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  or  fun^ri. 

All  nursery  stock  must  bear  a  printed  certificate  showing  examination  by  the  State 
Entomologist. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  grower  of  nursery  stock  to  report  to  the  State  Entomologist  all 
packages  that  are  without  a  certificate  on  the  outside  of  a  package.  (Laws  of  1899, 
chap.  138.) 

FERTILIZBRS. 

There  is  an  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  commercial  fertilizers,  prescribing 
penalties. 

The  duty  of  inspection,  analysis,  and  issuing  of  certificates  devolves  upon  the  State 
chemist.     (Laws  of  1899,  chaps.  33,  75.) 

IOWA. 

STATE   AND   LOCAL    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

t 

Any  three  or  more  persons,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the  State,  may 
incorporate  for  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  purposes  enumerated.  Those 
oi^ganized  for  horticultural  and  agricultuml  purposes  shaU  not  own  to  exceed  9  sec- 
tions of  land  and  only  necessary  personal  property  for  the  management  thereof,  and 
no  dividends  shall  be  declared.     (An.  Code,  1897,  sec.  1642  et  seq.) 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  together  with  dele^tes  of 
county  societies,  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  the  seat  of  government.  (^Ibid. ,  sec. 
1653.)  By  acts  of  1898,  chapter  42,  at  such  meeting  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
5  directors  shall  be  elected.  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  be  directors 
ex  officio,  and  the  term  of  the  elective  directors  shall  be  2  years,  so  that  5  shall 
retire  every  vear.  The  president  and  vice-president  are  to  hold  office  for  1  year. 
The  board  shall  also  elec^t  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be 
1  year.  The  board  is  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Governor.  County  agri- 
cultural societies  holding  in  fee,  free  of  incumbrances,  or  leasing  not  less  than  10 
acres  of  land  and  having  improvements  thereon  worth  not  less  than  $2,000  are  enti- 
tled to  receive  from  the  noaro  of  supervisors  of  the  county  |100  for  every  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,000  in  all. 

County  or  district  agricultural  societies  having  reported  to  the  State  agricultural 
society  and  having  raised  any  sum  of  money  from  membership,  are  entitled  to  not 
exceeding  $200  from  the  State  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
Gambling  and  the  sale  of  liquor  on  fair  grounds  are  prohibited.  (Acts  of  1898, 
chap.  42. ) 

STATE   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Provision  is  made  for  annual  meetinj^  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  for 
the  election  at  the  same  time  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
librarian,  to  serve  1  year,  and  one-half  of  the  boanl  of  directors.  •  Such  board  shall 
not  exceisd  12  in  number  and  shall  hold  office  2  years,  one-half  retiring  each  year. 
The  society  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  and  is  required  to  encour- 
age the  organization  of  district  and  county  horticultural  societies.  (Ibid.,  sees.  1669- 
1671.) 

FARMERS*   INarriTUTES. 

Forty  or  more  farmers  of  any  county  may  organize  a  farmers'  institute  association 
with  3  officers  and  an  executive  committee  of  3,  and  upon  certain' prescribed  condi- 
tions such  an  institute  is  entitled  to  receive  not  to  exceed  $60  from  the  State  treasury. 
(Ibid.,  sec.  1675.) 
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DISBASBS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  animals  that  have  died  of  dis- 
ease or  that  have  been  slaughtered  on  account  of  disease. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  jrlve  away  any  swine  that  have  died  of  any  disease  or  that 
have  been  killed  on  account  of  any  disease,  and  the  law  prohibits  the  conveyance  of 
any  diseased  swine  on  the  public  highway. 

It  is  unlawful  to  allow  diseased  swine  to  run  at  large.  (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  58/ 
p.  59. ) 

The  State  veterinary  sni^geon  has  supervision  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
among  domestic  animals,  and  is  empowered  to  establish  quarantine.  He  may  destroy 
disea^d  stock,  and  the  owner  shall  receive  compensation  in  actual  value  when  con- 
demned, but  no  compensation  is  allowed  for  stock  in  transit  across  the  State. 

Diseased  sheep  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  county  sheep  inspector,  and  he  may 
order  owners  to  dip  or  otherwise  treat  sheep  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scab. 

It  is  unlawful  to  bring  into  the  State  any  cattle  in  such  condition  as  to  infect  other 
cattle  with  pleuro-pneumonia  or  Texas  fever,  and  have  horses,  mules,  etc.,  affected 
with  nasal  gleet,  glanders,  or  farcy,  and  no  horses  suffering  from  such  disease  shall 
run  at  lai^.    Penalties  are  prescribed  for  violation.     (Code  of  1897. ) 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State  Entomologist  may  appoint  five  qualified  assistants 
and  fix  their  compensation.  The  duties  of  the  State  Entomologist  are  given  in  regard 
to  the  extermination  of  San  Jose  scale. 

The  State  Entomologist  has  authority  to  enter  upon  any  grounds  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection,  and  if  he  finds  stock  infected  by  the  scale  he  may  establish  quarantine. 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  tagging  of  nursery  stock,  etc.,  shipped  into  the 
State. 

It  is  unlawful  to  bring  into  the  State  any  nursery  stock  Tiuless  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  inspection  by  a  State  Entomologist  of  the  State  from  which  the  shipment 
was  made,  showing  it  to'  be  inspected  and  found  apparently  free  from  the  scale. 
(Laws  of  1898,  chap.  53. ) 

KANSAS. 

BtATB  BOARD  OF   AGRICULTURB.  ' 

The  officers  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  aro 
constituted  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of 
State  ex  officio.  The  term  of  office  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer  is 
1  year;  that  of  the  secretary  and  other  members  of  the  board  is  2  years.  In  addi- 
tion, delegates  from  each  county  or  district  agricultural  society  are  entitled  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  board,  and  for  the  time  being  aro  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  This  is  coupled  with  the  provision  that  tne  county  or  district 
societies  so  represented  make  monthly  reports  to  the  State  board  concerning  the 
condition  of  crops,  stock,  etc. ;  also  make  a  statement  of  awards  at  fairs  and  exhibi- 
tions held  by  such  societies,  together  with  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  their  treasurers. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  report  annually  to  the  legislature,  and 
its  office  is  to  be  at  the  seat  of  government.     fGen.  Stat.,  sec.  6429  etseq.) 

Penalties  are  provided  for  the  violation  of  tne  act.     (Gen.  Stat.,  sec.  6441. ) 

8TATB   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Society  is  authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal 
property  in  addition  to  its  library  and  agricultural  and  scientific  collections,  to  the 
amount  of  (10,000.  It  is  also  authorized  to  hold  exhibitions  and  adopt  rules  for  the 
regulation  thereof.     (Dassler's  Gen.  Stat,  of  1899,  sees.  6424-6428. ) 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

County  or  district  agricultural  societies  entitled  to  representation  in  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  which  have  raised  and  paid  to  their  treasurers  not  less  than  $50  each, 
upon  verified  certificates  of  the  fact  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  county  treasury  an  amount  equal  to  what  has 
been  raised,  but  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  $200.     (Gen.  Stat. ,  sec.  6437. ) 

When  authorized  by  popular  vote,  the  boards  oi  commissioners  of  every  county  in 
the  State  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  or  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
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county  treasury  of  their  respective  counties  not  to  exceed  If  mills  on  the  dollar  on 
the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  their  respective  counties  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing fairs  and  exhibitions,^  said  appropriation  or  proceeds  of  bonds  to  be  expended  by 
the  county  agricultural  society  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. Froperty  acquired  under  this  act  is  held  i n  trust  by  the  county  commissioners 
for  the  benent  of  the  county  agricultural  society,  and  is  not  subject  to  sale  on  execu- 
tion. County  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  may  make  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  their  exhibitions.     (Gen.  Stat.,  sees.  278-281. ) 

niSBASBB  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Oomimission  is  required  to  protect  the  health  of  domestic 
animals,  to  promulgate  rules,  and  to  establisn  and  maintain  quarantine  and  other 
sanitary  regulations. 
Stock  yards  are  placed  under  special  provisions.  (Laws  of  1895,  chap.  352. ) 
The  law  provides  for  the  importation,  conveyance,  inspection,  and  care  of  sheep, 
and  in  case  of  diseased  sheep  and  cattle  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  treat  them 
at  the  cost  of  owners.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  or  permit  to  run  at  large 
any  horse,  mule,  or  ass  diseased  with  glanders.     (Gen.  Stats,  of  1899.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  misrepresent,  deceive,  or  defraud  any  person  in  the 
sale  of  trees,  etc.,  and  liability  is  placed  at  treble  the  amount  of  damages  sustained. 
(Laws  of  1886,  chap.  100.) 

SUGAR  BOUNTY. 

Section  6830  provides  that  the  State  Treasurer  shall  pay  to  anyone  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets,  sorghum,  or  other  sugar-yielding  canes  or  plants 
grown  in  the  State  a  bounty  of  three-fourthaof  1  cent  per  pound  upon  each  and  every 
pound  of  sugar  manufactured  imder  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  the  act  ( Laws 
of  1891,  chap.  60.) 

KENTUCKY. 

BUREAU   OP   AGRICULTURE,   LABOR,   AND   RTATIHTICT*. 
V 

A  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Statistics  is  provided  for,  to  be  elected 
at  tlie  same  time  as  the  Governor,  to  serve  for  4  years,  and  to  be  ineligible  to  reelection 
for  the  4  years  succeeding  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  must  be  at  least  30  years 
of  age  and  have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  2  years  next  before  his  election,  lie  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  salary  fixed  by  law.     (Const,  sees.  91, 93, 96, 152. ) 

An  Advisory  Board  of  4  persons  is  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
1  member  of  which  shall  be  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Lexington. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  ma<ie  chairman  of  this  board.  The  duties  of  this 
board  are  to  counsel  as  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  authorized  to  employ  lecturers  and  circulate  information.  (Ibid.,  sees.  37, 
38.) 

A  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Statistics  is  created,  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  commissioner  aforesaid.  The  commissioner  is  required  to  keep  his  office  at 
the  seat  of  government,  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
is  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500.  The  commissioner  is  required, 
among  other  thin^,  to  promote  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  formation  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies,  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  throughout  the  State,  to  look  aft«r  the  interests  of  live  stock,  to  collect 
and  distribute  information  and  statistics,  to  publish  condensed  monthly  crop  reports 
in*  the  newspapers,  to  report  to  each  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  to  distribute 
seeds  and  plants,  and  to  cause  soils  to  be  analyzed.  (Carrol  Ps  Ky.  Stat  of  1899,  sec. 
34  et  seq. ) 

DISEASES  OP   ANIMALS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  suppress  ail  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  affecting  cattle.     ( Laws  of  1887,  act  86. ) 

The  duties  of  the  State  lx)ard  for  the  suppression  of  disea-se  are  outlined,  (l^ws 
of  1894,  sees.  49-63.) 

The  county  judge  has  the  power  to  authorize  the  destruction  of  diseased  animals, 
and  the  amount  to  be  paid  the  owners  is  given.  Penalty  is  prescribed  if  the  owner 
refuses  to  destroy  the  animal.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  3.) 
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HOKTICULTUKK, 

The  law  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  entomologist  and  botanist  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  says  what  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  fixes 
penalty.  The  law  provides  for  the  shipment  of  nursery  stock.  (Laws  of  1804, 
chap.  101.) 

KBRTILIZER8. 

There  is  an  act  to  reflate  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  which  states  the  conditions  under 
which  fertilizers  may  be  sold  in  the  State.  The  director  of  the  experim^  nt  station 
shall  annually  analyze  at  least  one  sample  of  every  fertilizer  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in 
the  State.     (Laws  of  1898,  chap.  181. ) 

LOUISIANA. 

BUKBAU   OF   AGRICULTURE   AND   IMMIGRATION. 

The  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  The  CommiBsioner  of  Asricuiture, 
together  with  the  Governor  and  the  vice-president  of  the  Louisiana  State  University, 
slmll  constitute  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  This  bureau  has  general 
charge  overthe  agricultural,  horticultural,  silk,  and  live-stock  interests  of  the  State,  and 
is  required  to  coUect  statistics  and  information  in  regard  to  the  same.  The  commis- 
sioner holds  office  for  4  years,  is  required  to  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  is  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,600.  (Wolff's  R.  L.,  p.  6;  Laws  of 
1894,  act  141.) 

The  bureau  is  authorized  to  regulate  the  sale  of  paris  green  used  as  an  insecticide. 
(Ibid.,  p.  9;  Laws  of  1890,  act  131.) 

The  bureau  is  given  power  also  to  regulate  the  inspection  and  sale  of  fertilizers. 
(Ibid.,  p.  10;  Laws  of  1894,  act  74.) 

DISEASES  OF   ANIMALS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  animals  with  infectious  diseases,  and 
prescribes  a  penalty,  but  the  provision  of  this  act  does  not  apply  to  range  stock. 
(Laws  of  1898,  No.  98.) 

The  police  juries  of  each  parish  are  empow^ered  to  oi^ganize  and  act  as  a  live  stock 
sanitar>  commission,  with  authority  to  enact  and  enforce  r^ulations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  contagious  diseases  affecting  live  stock.  (Wolffs  K.  L.,  p.  6;  Laws  of  1899, 
act  147. ) 

When  public  safety  shall  demand,  such  diseased  animals  shall  be  killed.' 

The  law  provides  that  animals  that  have  been  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  shall 
not  be  brought  into  the  State.     ( Laws  of  1894,  act  of  July  12. ) 

HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  unlawful  to  bring  into  the  State  any  fruit  gn)wth  affected  with  any  infectious 
disease  or  injurious  insects. 

All  fruit  trees  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  entomologist  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  entomologist  to  visit  any  section  of  the  State,  on  request  of  the 
director  of  such  station,  to  make  inspection  of  diseased  fruit  trees,  etc.  (Laws  of 
1894,  No.  129. ) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  is  authorized  to  control  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and  suppress  adulteration. 

Samples  of  fertilizers  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
inspection  and  analysis,  and  the  standard  of  fertilizers  is  given.  Commissioners  are 
autnorized  to  seize  any  fertilizers  sold  in  contravention  of  this  act. 

The  director  of  the  several  experiment  stations  of  the  State  shall  be  the  official 
chemist  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.     (Laws  of  1898,  No.  126.) 

MAINE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  is  established  with  a  commissioner  at  its  head.  The 
commissioner  is  elected  biennially  by  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot.  His  salary  is 
$1,600  a  year.     He  is  required  to  cause  to  be  held  two  farmers*  institutes  a  year  in 
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each  county;  to  hold  annually  a  State  dairy  conference  in  connection  with  the  State 
Dairymen's  Association;  to  assist  and  permit  the  organization  of  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, and  live  stock  associations;  to  apportion  the  stipend  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  the  various  local  agricultural  societies;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor containing,  among  other  things,  an  itemized  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  his  office;  and  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  laws  of  the  State. 
The  fonner  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  abolished.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  is 
made,  above  the  salary  of  the  commissioner,  for  the  farmers'  institutes  and  dairymen's 
work.     (Laws  of  1901,  chap.  204.) 

STATE   AGRICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  officers  in  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  Society, 
which  is  allowed  to  hold  property  the  annual  income  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 
(Rev.  Stat.,  1883,  chap.  58,  sees.  8,9.) 

LOCAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

County  and  local  agricultural  societies  are  authorized  to  hold  property  the  income 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  $3,000  annually.     (Ibid.,  sec.  10.) 

An  appropriation  is  made  from  the  State  treasury  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  1  cent 
for  each  inhabitant  of  the  State,  to  be  divided  among  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
State  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  premiums  actually  paid  by  them  at  exhibitions, 
with  a  proviso  that  the  State  prohibit«>ry  liq^uor  law  is  enforced  at  such  exhibitions. 
Certain  societies  receive  a  direct  appropriation  not  apportioned  as  above.  (Ibid., 
sec.  11,  as  amended  by  I^ws  of  1897,  chap.  288.) 

COMMERCIAL   FEEDINCi    STUFFS. 

The  term  "concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs"  is  defined,  and  the  sale 
thereof  is  regulated.  Provision  is  made  for  the  analysis  and  labeling  of  the  same 
under  the  direction  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  director  of 
said  station  is  required  to  report  \aolations  of  the  act  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  w^hose  duty  it  is  to  notify  the  offender  of  the  violation  and 
require  him  to  comply  with  the  law.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  334. ) 

[As  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  abolished  by  Laws  of  1901,  chapter  204,  it 
is  probable  that  this  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  now  devolves  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.] 

DISEASES  OF   ANIMALS. 

The  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  commissioners  designated  as  the  State  of 
Maine  Cattle  Commission,  ^^'hose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  contagious  diseases  among 
cattle,  establish  and  maintain  quarantine,  etc.  (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  194;  Laws  of 
1897,  chap.  311.) 

ERTILIZBRS. 

The  law  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  sold. 

Manufacturers  are  required  to  file  with  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
a  statement  of  analysis,  prices,  etc.,  and  to  send  a  sample.  Penalties  are  imposed  for 
selling  fertilizers  that  contain  a  less  percentage  than  the  implied  guaranty  as  indi- 
cated by  the  tags.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  197. ) 

MARYLAND. 

INDUSTRIAL   BUREAU. 

The  Chief  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  Maryland  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  holds  office  for  two  years,  at  a  salary 
of  $2,500  a  year.  He  has  charge  of  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  concerning 
the  various  branches  of  industry  in  the  State.  A  part  of  his  duty  is  to  collect  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  agricultural  condition  and  products  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  State,  the  acreage  under  cultivation  and  planted  to  the  various  crops,  the  char- 
acter and  price  of  lands,  the  live  stock,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural 
pursuits  ivhich  may  be  of  general  interest  and  calculated  to  attract  immigration  to  the 
State.  He  is  directed  to  classify  and  arrange  the  information  obtained  concerning 
agriculture  and  other  industries,  and  publish  it  in  substantial  book  form^  revising  anq 
republishing  the  same  annually. 
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There  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000,  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  and  me  expenses  incident  to  the  execution  of  his  duties.  (Laws 
of  1892,  chap.  29.) 

AGRICULTURAL   FAIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  annually  is  appropriated  by  the  State  in  aid  of  agricultural  fair 
associations.  If  in  any  county  an  agricultural  association  be  incorporated  whose 
capital  stock  shall  be  $10,000,  and  the  same  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  in,  or  real 
estate  and  improvements  shall  be  acquired  by  such  association  to  the  value  of  $10,000, 
upon  the  filing  with  the  controller  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  and  an  affidavit 
by  the  president  ot  the  association  that  the  stock  has  been  fully  paid  in,  or  that  said 
property  has  been  acquired,  such  association  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
appropriation.  But  no  agricultural  society  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
act  which  has  $500  surplus  in  its  treasury  or  has  within  a  year  declared  a  dividend. 
All  such  associations  are  required  to  forward  a  statement  to  the  controller  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  giving  fully  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  said  association.  (Poe's  Supp.  Pub.  Gen.  li,w8,  art.  23,  sees.  15a-15d,  pp. 
8a-84.) 

FARMRRS'    INSTITUTES. 

-  A  Department  of  Farmers'  Institutes  is  established  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  Insti- 
tutes are  required  to  be  held  in  each  county  of  the  State  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
oftener  if  desirable.  They  are  placed  under  the  management  of  a  director  appointed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Marvland  Agricultural  College,  The  director  is  required  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  profession  of  agriculture,  and  his  duties  and  compensation  are  to 
be  defined  by  the  board  of  trustees.  Such  department  of  institutes  is  made  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.     (Ibid.,  sees.  119-121,  pp.  51ft-517.) 

An  appropriation  of  $4,000  a  year  is  made  for  the  organization  and  supoort  of  this 
department     (Ibid.,  sec.  122,  as  amended  by  act  of  iSX),  chap.  363.) 

COMMERCIAL   FEEDTN(i    STUFFS. 

The  term  "concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs"  is  defined,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  thereof  regulated,  and  inspection  and  analysis  thereof  provided  for.  The 
enforcement  of  the  act  is  lodged  with  the  chemist  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, whose  duty  it  is  to  report  all  violations  of  the  act  to  the  State's  attorney  of  the 
proper  county.  Manufacturers  and  venders  of  such  concentrated  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  are  required  to  affix  to  each  package  offered  for  sale  a  statement  giving  the  name, 
brand,  place  of  manufacture,  name  of  manufacturer,  number  of  net  pounds  in  the 
package,  source  of  food  principles,  and  chemical  analysis.     (Acts  of  1900,  p.  287.) 

8T.\TE   HORTICULTURAIi   DEPARTMENT. 

A  State  Horticultural  Department  is  established  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  The  pro- 
fessors ot  entomologv,  vegetable  pathology,  and  horticulture  are  respectively  made 
State  Entomologist,  State  Pathologist,  and  State  Horticulturist.  The  purpose  of  the 
formation  of  the  board  is  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  plant  aiseases  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Very  careful  regulations  are  made  in  the  statute  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  horticultural  stock  and  products,  and  the  places,  vehicles,  and  methods  of 
their  storage  and  transportation.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  is  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  reports  are  required  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  and 
General  Assembly,  and  also  to  be  published  and  distributed  with  the  bulletins  of  the 
agricultural  college.     (Poe's  Supp.  Pub.  Gen.  Laws,  art.  48,  sees.  51-65,  pp.  374-381. ) 

Tree  and  fniit  inspectors  are  provided  for  and  their  duties  defined.  (Ibid.,  art.  48, 
sees.  66-74,  pp.  381-384. ) 

DISEASES   OF   ANIMAI>S. 

The  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  animals  dying  of  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.     (Laws  of  1890,  chap.  321.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  established  a  State  Horticultural  Department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  or  eradicating  the  San  Jose  scale  and  other  injurious  insects,  pests, 
etc.  This  department  is  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  experiment  station. 
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All  nurseries  of  trees,  vines,  etc.,  within  the  State  must  be  inspected  once  in  six 
months  by  the  State  entomologist  or  aaaistants. 

The  law  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  norsery  stock  from  without  and  within  the 
State.     (Poe's  Supp.  Pub.  Gen.  Laws  of  1890-1900. ) 

FEBTILIZBBS. 

The  resulations  for  the  sale,  inspection,  and  manufacture  of  fertilizers  are  under  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Agricultural  Ck>llege  shall  analyze,  free  of  chai^,  samples 
of  fertilizers  sent  to  it  by  purchasers,  under  certain  conditions.  The  Agricultural 
College  shall  |>ublish  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  analysis  of  fertilizers,  giving 
their  commeroal  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  etc. 

It  is  unlawful  for  manubu^turers  to  defraud  by  labels  or  statements,  and  purchasers 
who  are  so  defrauded  may  recover  an  amount  equal  to  the  purchase  money  of  the 
said  fertilizer  and  cost  of  suit,  etc. 

It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  fertilizers  or  use  tiie  trade-mark  of  another. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BTATB   BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  isi  composed  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretarv  of  the  Commonwealth,  president  of  the  agricultural  college,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  A^culture,  one  person  appointed  by  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promotm^  Agriculture,  one  person  appointed  by  and  from  each  agricultura, 
society  receivmg  an  annual  bounty  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  three  other  persons, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  (Pub. 
Stat,  1882,  p.  20,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1894,  chap.  144.) 

One-thini  of  the  appointed  members  of  the  board  shall  retire  each  year  on  the 
second  Wednesdav  of  January,  according  to  their  appointments.  The  vacancies  thus 
created  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  by  the  agricultural  societies 
as  the  offices  were  before  fiUed,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  fill  8uch  vacancies  shall 
hold  office  for  3  years.  (Pub.  Stat,  1882,  p.  20,  sec.  2,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1896, 
chap.  254.) 

The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  compensation  from  the  Commonwealth  while 
engaged  in  their  duties  as  such  members,  except  personal  expenses.  The  board  shall 
meet  at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much  oftener  a.s  may  be  expedient  The  board  is 
empowered  to  investigate  such  agricultural  subjects  relating  to  the  Commonwealth  as 
it  may  think  proper,  fix  dates  for  exhibitions  of  local  agricultural  societies,  and 
regulate  the  returns  required  of  such  societies.  The  board  is  required  to  report 
annually  to  the  General  Court  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  authorized  under  direc- 
tion of  the  board  to  appoint  suitable  agents  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  collect  mformation  as  to  all  agricultural  interests,  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  farmers'  clubs  and  libraries,  and  to  disseminate  information  by 
means  of  lectures  and  otherwise,  and  these  agents  are  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  secretary.     ( Pub.  Stat,  1882,  p.  20,  sec.  3,  et  sen. ) 

The  State*  Board  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  collect  information  with  reference  to 
abandoned  farms,  and  an  appropriation  is  made  for  the  purpose.  (Acts  of  1891,  chap. 
280.) 

There  is  a  similar  provision  with  reference  to  tuberculosis  in  the  food  products  of 
animals.     ( Acts  of  1 891 ,  chap.  1 18. ) 

The  State  board  is  permitted  to  set  aside  from  the  bounty  allowed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth to  any  incorporated  agricultural  society  such  sum  as  mav  be  recommended 
by  the  delegate  from  such  society  on  the  board,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  premium 
list  of  such  chartered  poultry  associations  as  such  delegate  shall  recommend.  (Acts 
of  1895,  chap.  361.) 

The  State  board  shall  elect  an  agent  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  to  oversee  its  work.  (Acts 
of  1900,  chap.  368.) 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL   AND  HORTICULTURAL  SCKTIKTIKS. 

A  Stat-e  bounty  to  incorporated  agricultural  soineties  is  provi(le<i  for  in  an  appropria- 
tion of  $200  to  l>e  paid  bv  the  State  for  every  $1,000  raised  by  said  societies,  under 
certain  restrictions  provided  by  the  statute.  (Ibid.,  chap.  114,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by 
a<te  of  1890,  chap.  297,  and  acts  of  1891,  chap.  124.) 

Societies  claimmg  bounty  are  requiretl  to  file  certificates  verifiecl  under  oath  by  the 
president  and  treasurer,  specifying  the  sum  so  raised.     The  amount  of  the  bounty 
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shall  he  determined  by  the  certificate  filed  the  last  preceding  year;  but  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  after  hearing  the  society  applying  for  the  bounty,  may  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  cut  off  the  same.  Societies  claimmg  bounties  must  cooiply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  make  reports  of  their  doings  to  that 
board.  The  bounty  so  received,  or  an  equal  sum,  must  be  expended  by  the  society 
receiving  the  same  in  the  way  of  premiums  or  otherwise  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  and  such  premiums  shall  be  offered  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Societies  are  rec^^uired  to  offer  premiums  for  the  raising  and  preserving 
of  forest  trees  suitable  for  ship  timber.  Such  societies  may  hold  exhibitions  and 
regulate  the  same  under  the  airection  of  the  State  board.  Further  provisions  are 
also  made  for  the  policing  of  the  same.      (Pub.  Stat,  of  1882,  chap.  114,  sec.  2 et  seq.) 

Provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  10  or  more  persons  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture  and  for  improving  cities  ana  towns  by  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  shade  trees. 

Farmers'  clubs  are  permitted  upon  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
receive  copies  of  the  publications  of  the  State  board,  provided  they  make  returns  of 
their  agricultural  experiments  to  the  State  board,     (ibid. ,  chap.  14. ) 

No  agricultural  association  receiving  a  bounty  from  the  State  may  mortgage  or  sell 
any  portion  of  its  real  estate  without  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  society  present  and  voting  for  that  purpose,  and  without  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.     (Acts  of  1890,  chap.  274. ) 

COMMERCIAL   FEEDING   STUFFS. 

The  director  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  is  directed  to  take  samples  of  commercial  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  in  the 
possession  of  any  manufacturer,  agent,  importer,  or  dealer,  not  more  than  2  pounds 
in  weight,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  analyzed,  and  publish  the  results  of  such  analy- 
sis. ^ame^  of  jobbers  or  local  dealers  shall  not  be  published,  but  the  commodity 
analyzed  shall  be  described  by  its  name,  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  shall  be 
given.     (Acts  of  1897,  chap.  117.) 

HORTICULTURAL   BOCI£rriBS. 

Real  estate  of  horticultural  societies  used  for  offices,  libraries,  and  exhibitions  is 
exempt  from  taxation.     (Sup.  Pub.  Stats.,  1882-1888,  chap.  176.) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  charge  of  animals  affected  with  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  178,  and  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  293.) 

A  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  was  created  June  1,  1899,  with  power  to  make 
regulations  concerning  the  extirpation,  prevention,  and  suppression  of  contagious 
diseases  amon^  domestic  animals,  or  concerning  the  care  and  treatment  or  destruction 
of  affected  ammals,  or  animals  which  have  b^n  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease. 

The  law  provides  for  the  action  of  the  board  when  it  is  discovered  that  animals 
have  contagious  diseases.  The  board  makes  rules  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  inspection  of  meat  for  export  and 
for  interstate  commerce.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  408.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  execute  any  reasonable  measure  to 
prevent  the  spreading  and  extermination  of  ocneria  difipar^  or  gipsy  moth,  and  make 
r^ulations  to  that  end.  It  is  unlawful  to  bring  this  moth  into  the  State.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  in  1898,  together  with  unexpended  balance, 
to  exterminate  the  moths.     (Laws  of  1898,  chape.  31,  290.) 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  exterminate  the  brown-tail  moth. 
(Laws  of  1898,  chap.  544. ) 

In  1899  $200,000  was  appropriated  toward  expenses  in  the  extermination  of  the 
gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths.     (Laws  of  1899,  chaps., 80,  268.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

Every  lot  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  fertilizer  material  offered  for  sale  in  the  Com- 
monwealth must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  the  ingredients,  the  addreflB 
of  the  manufacturer,  etc. ;  and  a  certified  copy  of  this  statement  must  be  filed  with 
the  director  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  who  causes  an  analysis  to  be  made  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  collects  an  annual  analysis  fee  of  $5  for  each  of  the  three 
tial  fertilizing  ingredients  claimed  to  exist.     (Acts  of  1896^  chap.  297.) 
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MICHIGAN. 

STATE   BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

A  State  Board  of  ^Vgricultiire  is  established  and  incorporated,  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  ex  officio,  and  six  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  ad\dce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  or  before 
the  third  Wednesday  in  January  of  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislature.  They 
are  require<l  to  meet  quarterly  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  may  be  determineti  by  them.  At  their  first  meeting  they  must  elect  a  president 
and  secretary  and  treasurer.  If  the  secretary  is  elected  from  the  board  a  vacancy 
is  thereby  created.  The  treasurer  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.  The 
secretary  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  is,  under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
charged'with  the  promotion  of  all  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  live-stock  interests 
of  tb.e  State,  the  collection  and  circulation  of  information,  and  the  distribution  of 
seeds  and  plants.  (Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  67,  sees.  1834-1842. ) 
The  board  also  has  supervision  of  the  agricultural  college.  (Ibid. ,  sees.  1850-1864. ) 
The  State  board  U  authorized  to  publish  from  time  to  time  information  of  experi- 
ments made  by  the  agricultural  college.  (Ibid.,  sees.  1868-1870.)  It  haa  also  con- 
trol of  agricultural  lands  granted  by  Congress.     (Ibid.,  chap.  53,  sees.  1434  et  seq. ) 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  incorporated  and  authorized  to  hold  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  worth  of  real  and  personal  property,  exclusive  of  its  library  and  scientific 
collections.  It  is  required  to  report  to  the  legislature  annually.  The  society  has 
power  to  award  premiums  and  hold  exhibitions,  and  may  determine  the  place  of 
nolding  the  same.     (Ibid.,  chap  157,  sees.  5939-^946.) 

LOCAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

County  aid  to  local  agricultural  societies  is  provided  where  any  auch  society  shall 
have  raised  annually  the  sum  of  $100  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  upon  certificate  under  oath  by  the  president  and  secretaiy  of  the  8o<-iety  to  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  The  board  of  supervisors,  for  tlie  fnirpose  of 
providing  the  appropriation,  is  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  a  mill  on  the  value  of  the  property.  The  sum  of  money  deriveil  from  the  tax 
should  then  l>e  apportioned  by  the  board  of  supervisors  as  may  seem  to  them  proper. 
(Ibid.,  sees.  5947-5952.) 

The  incorporation  of  county  and  town  agricultural  societies  is  authorized.  Any 
such  association  is  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  its  incorporation, 
including  a  farm  not  excieeding  160  acres  of  land,  the  total  value  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  $100,000  if  a  county  or  district  society,  or  $20,000  if  a  town,  village,  or  city 
society;  also  personal  estate  not  exceeding  $35,000  for  comity  and  district  societies 
and  $10,000  for  town,  village,  or  city  societies.  Conditions  of  membership  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  further  provision  is  made  for  the  reorganization  of  such  societies. 
(Ibid.,  sees.  5953-5970.) 

Any  five  or  more  persons  may  associate  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  horticultural, 
agricultural,  or  pomological  society,  and  become  incorporated  on  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.     (Ibid.,  sees,  5976-5983.) 

All  State  and  local  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
(Ibid.,  se-.  3830.) 

FAILMERS'    INSTITUTES. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  hold  farmers*  institutes  and  maintain 
courses  of  reading  and  lectures  for  the  same.  It  is  required  to  formulate  regulations 
for  the  above  purpose.  Twenty  or  more  persons  in  any  county  may  organize  a 
county  institute  on  complying  wnth  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  adoptin^i;  constitu- 
tion and  regulations  agreeable  to  those  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as 
above  provided.  The  State  board  is  required  to  hold  an  annual  institute  in  every 
county  where  such  countv  institutes  are  organized,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
expenses  of  the  same,  and  the  maintenance  by  the  State  board  of  the  Farm  Home 
Reading  Circle  course.  The  State  board  is  also  directed  to  jmblish  the  Farmers' 
Institute  Bulletin  containing  accounts  of  the  work  done.  (Ibid.,  sees.  1878-1882,  as 
amended  by  acts  of  1899,  No.  137.) 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Horticultural  societies  are  organized  under  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
above  indicated  for  the  formation  of  agricultural  societies.  There  is  a  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  incorporated  under  Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  sec.  5976. 


DISEASES  OF   ANIMALS. 


Three  commissioners  have  the  power  to  use  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dan- 
gerous diseases  among  animals,  place  animals  in  quarantine,  etc.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4468. ) 

Animals  are  not  permitted  to  enter  or  pass  through  the  State  if  capable  of  diffusing 
or  communicating  diseases.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4469. ) 

Provision  is  nrnde  for  the  transportation  of  Texas  cattle  into  and  through  the 
State,  and  for  the  care  of  same.     (Ibid.,  sees.  5650-5654. ) 

It  is  unlawful  to  drive  sheep  on  a  highway  between  the  first  days  of  May  and 
November  if  infected  with  foot  rot.     (Ibid.,  sec.  5655.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  import  or  drive  into  the  State  any  sheep  having  any  contagious 
disease.     ( Ibid. ,  sec.  5657. ) 


HOBTICULTURE. 


It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  trees  infected  with  contagious  diseases,  or  to 
offer  to  sell  or  ship  any  of  the  fruit  irom  such  trees,  except  the  fruit  of  the  plum, 
cherry,  and  pear  tree,  and  it  is  pronded  that  both  tree  and  fruit  infected  shall  be 
subject  to  destruction.     (Laws  oi  1899,  chap.  100;  Oomp.  Laws,  sec.  5681. ) 

It  is  the  duty  of  township  commissioners  to  mark  and  destroy  infected  trees.  (Ck>mp. 
Laws,  sees.  5687-5694. ) 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  appoints  a  State  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
nurseries,  issue  certificates,  order  tne  eradication  of  infected  stock,  etc.  (Ibid.,  sees. 
5690-^99.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  nursery  stock  into  the  State.  (Ibid.,  sec. 
5699.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  nurserymen,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  August  each  year^  to  apply  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  inspection  of  stock  and  a  license  for  its  sale.  A 
license  fee  is  char^ged,  which  is  good  for  one  year.     (Ibid.,  sec.  5700. ) 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  nonresident  of  the  State  to  import  nursery  stock  or  sell  within 
the  State  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  ana  filing  the  required  bond  and  a 
certificate  of  inspection.     (Ibid.,  sec.  5701. ) 


BEES. 


It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  a  colony  of  bees  affected  with  the  contagious 
malady  known  as  foul  brood.     (Ibid. ,  sec.  5663. ) 

The  judge  of  the  probate  court  may  appoint  a  commissioner  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  apiaricH,  and  if  they  are  founa  with  foul  brood  he  may  order  their  destruc- 
tion.    ( Ibid. ,  sec.  5669. ) 


SUGAR   BOUNTY. 

The  State  allows  each  manufactory  having  capacity  of  2,000  pounds  of  sugar  or 
more  per  day  1  cent  per  pound  if  the  beets  are  raised  within  the  Stat«  and  the  sugar 
contains  at  least  90  per  cent  crystallized  sugar  and  be  manufactured  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act.  (Ibid.,  sees.  1245-1252. )  [This  act  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  in  1900.]  (Michigan  Sugar  Co.  v.  Auditor  Gen- 
eral, 83  N.  W.  Rep.,  625.) 

MINNESOTA. 

OTATE   AQKICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  consists:  First,  of  three  delegates  to  be  choeen  by 
each  of  the  county  and  district  agricultural  societies,  and  in  case  they  should  fail  to 
choose  such  delegates,  then  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  shall  serve  ex 
ofiicio.  If  a  county  society  does  not  exist  and  hold  annual  fairs  in  any  county  and 
any  city  thereof  holds  an  annual  street  fair  devoted  to  aericultural  interests,  then 
the  street-Mr  association  shall  appoint  three  delegates,  and  in  the  event  of  its  failure 
to  do  so,  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  thereof  shall  serve  as  such.  If  there 
be  more  than  one  street  fair  held  in  the  county,  then  the  senior  association  shall  elect 
the  delegates.    Second,  all  honorary  life  members  which  the  society  may  elect  by 
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two-thirds  vote.  Third,  the  premdents  of  the  following  societies  and  associations, 
to  wit:  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  State  Amber  Cane  Society,  the  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  the  State  Forestry  Association,  the  Southern  Minnesota  Fair  Associa- 
tion, the  State  Poultry  Association,  the  State  Beekeepers*  Association;  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance  and  of  the  Minnesota  Stock  Breeders' 
Association;  provided  that  all  such  societies  are  in  active  existence,  hold  annual 
fairs,  have  paid  out  in  premiums  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  State,  and  have 
26  or  more  members.  (Gen.  Stat,  1894,  sec.  2952j  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1897, 
chap.  225,  and  Acts  of  1899,  chap.  304.) 

llie  board  of  managers  consists  of  six  members,  and  their  term  of  office  is  three 
years,  two  retiring  each  year.  They  elect  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  two 
managers.  The  (Jovemor  and  three  persons  appointed  by  him  constitute  a  board  of 
auditors  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  report  to  the 
legislature  at  each  session.  The  board  of  mana^rs  also  elects  a  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, who  holds  his  office  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Governor  annually.  The  State  society  is  authorized  to  hold  annual  exhibitions,  and 
grant  premiums,  and  receives  an  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  them.     (Gen.  Stat.,  sees.  2953-2974.) 

LOCAL   AQRICULTUBAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  incorporation  of  local  agricultural  societies  in  a  county  or  of  two  or  more 
counties  jointly  is  provided  for.  Among  other  things  they  are  empowered  to  hold 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the  objects  of  their  incorporation,  and  ma^ 
lease  county  lands  from  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  must  file  a  copy  of  their 
constitution  and  by-laws  in  the  office  of  the  county  registrar  of  deeds,  elect  delegates 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  hold  meetings.     (Ibid.,  sees.  2975-2981.) 

FARMEBS'    INSTITUTES. 

A  board  of  administration  composed  of  two  members  of  the  board  of  repents  of 
the  State  University  to  be  selected  by  such  board,  the  director  of  the  Minnesota 


institutes,  and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
such  inptitutes  in  each  county  of  the  State.  The  board  of  administration  is  em- 
powered and  required  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes. It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent,  under  tiie  direction  of  the  board  of 
administration,  to  provide  competent  lecturers  and  instruction  and  to  arrange  for 
the  holding  of  farmers'  institute.  The  board  of  administration  is  required  to  pub- 
lish a  farmers'  institute  annual  for  free  distribution  throughout  the  State.  Such 
institutes  shall  be  held  at  times  most  convenient  for  the  farmers,  and  shall,  when 
practicable,  continue  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  days.  (Gen.  Stat.,  sees. 
3877-^888.) 

DISEASES   OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  unlawful  to  convey  along  a  public  highway  or  elsewhere  any  diseased  swine, 
or  sell  or  give  away  any  that  have  died  with  disease.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  47. ) 

The  control,  suppression,  and  eradication  of  all  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

It  is  required  that  conspicuous  notices  shall  be  posted  at  quarantine  places  where 
diseased  animals  are  kept.     (Ibid.,  chap.  233.) 

SUGAR   BEETS. 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  flugar-beet  seed  from 
Germany,  and  distribution  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  farmers,  on  payment  of  actual 
cost.     (Ibid.,  chap.  146.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AGRICULTURAL    FAIRS. 

Property  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  associations  and  of  fairs  is  exempt  from 
taxation.     (Laws  of  1894,  chap.  30,  sec.  I.  par.  Q.) 
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STATB  FAIR. 


The  Mississippi  State  Fair  Association  was  incorporated  by  an  act  approved  March 
1, 1884,  but  section  7  of  the  act  of  incorporation  is  repealed. '  (Acts  of  18d4,  chap.  46.) 


DISBASBB  OP   ANIMALS. 


The  law  provides  that  animals  suffering  with  glanders  must  be  killed,  and  such 
animals  as  have  been  exposed  must  be  isolated  and  quarantined  until  danger  is 
pasHed.     (Laws  of  1896.) 

FBBTILIZKRS. 

A  tax  is  levied  on  fertilizer  companies,  graded  according  to  the  amount  of  capital 
stock.     (Laws  of  1898,  chap.  5.) 

There  is  an  act  which  amends  section  2065  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  1892,  chapter 
48,  which  adds  another  article,  and  defines  the  term  ** fertilizer."  (Laws  of  1896, 
chap.  65.) 

Tne  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  State 
chemist,  and  all  fertilizers  shall  be  analyzed  by  him,  and  the  analysis  shall  be  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  manner  where  fertilizers  are  sold.  The  certifictate  of  the  manu&c- 
turer,  giving  the  component  parts  of  the  fertilizer,  shall  be  posted.  (An.  Code  of 
1892,  chap.  48,  sec.  2066.) 

Misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  fertilizer,  proven  by  analysis,  shall  result  in  the 
contract  made  for  the  sale  of  it  being  made  void.     (Ibid.,  sec.  2078. ) 

MISSOURI. 

STATE   BOARD  OP   AGRICULTURE. 

A  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  incorporated,  composed  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  ex  officio,  and  1  member  from  each  Congressional  district  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  term  of  office  of  members  is  3  years,  and  they  are  to  he  divided 
into  classes  so  that  one-third  shall  retire  annually.  They  are  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation except  the  necessary  expenses  of  attending  meetings  of  the  board.  Only 
a  majority  of  the  lK)ard  shall  belong  to  one  political  party.  The  officers  of  the  board 
shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  to  be 
elected  by  the  board,  and  thev  shall  hold  office  for  one  year.  The  secretary  and  treas- 
urer Hhall  not  be  members  of  the  board.  The  secretary  is  required  to  be  a  practical 
agriculturist.  Annual  meetings  are  reiiuired  to  be  held,  and  the  board  may  meet  as 
much  oftener  as  is  necessary.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  have  general  super- 
vision over  all  institutions  in  the  State  which  have  to  do  with  agriculture,  to  be  a 
board  of  examiners  for  the  experiment  station,  to  have  chaige  of  the  veterinary  serv- 
ice of  the  State,  to  gather  crop  and  meteorological  statistics  and  other  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  stock  statistics  and  publish  the  same  in  bulletins;  to  hold  farmers' 
institutes,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  generalv  assembly  of  the  State. 
(Code  of  1899,  chap.  67,  sees.  4697-4704. ) 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  made  a  board  of  directors  of  the  State  fair. 
(Ibid.,  sec.  7406.) 

LOCAL  AQRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Corporations  may  be  formed  to  encourage  agriculture  and  improvement  of  stock, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  establish  fair  grounds.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1319.) 

Provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  county  agricultural  societies  upon  peti- 
tion of  50  freeholders  to  the  county  court  in  the  county  in  which  a  majority  of  them 
reside.  Such  corporation  may  own  lands  to  the  extent  of  100  acres  and  buildings 
thereon,  and  any  other  property  not  exceeding  $50,000  in  value.  The  capital  stock 
shall  not  exceed'$100,000  and  the  shares  thereof  $25  each.  Any  number  of  petition- 
ers exceeding  20  may  organize  such  a  corporation  by  the  election  of  9  directors  for 
the  term  of  1  year.  The  board  of  directors  so  elected  shall  choose  one  of  their  num- 
ber president  and  some  other  persons  as  secretary  and  treasurer  and  for  such  otiier 
9ffices  as  may  be  necessary,  and  may  prescribe  their  duties.  The  county  court  is 
authorized  to  appropriate  not  exceeding  $150  per  annum  to  such  incorporated  soci- 
eties, provided  tne  sum  is  expended  in  premiums  at  exhibitions  of  any  such  society 
and  under  certain  restrictioiiH  mentioned  in  the  act.  The  board  of  directors  is 
required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  and  also  to  the  State  Board  of 
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Agriculture.  The  property  of  the  corix)ration  shall  be  held  onlj^  for  erecting  build- 
ings in  suitable  inclosures  for  exhibitions  of  the  society.  Conditions  of  memDership 
and  dissolution  of  such  societies  are  pro\dded  and  police  powers  conferred.  (Ibid., 
chap.  67,  sees.  4709-4724.) 

STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  State  Horticultural  Society  is  incorporated,  to  be  composed  of  persons  interested 
in  horticulture  who  pay  a  membership  fee  of  $1  a  year  or  $10  for  life  membership. 
There  is  an  executive  board  of  such  society,  composed  of  the  president,  vice-president 
and  second  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  annually  elected, 
together  with  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  is  a  member  ex  officio.  This  board 
shall  have  charge  of  all  transactions  of  the  society,  and  members  of  the  board  receive 
no  compensation  except  necessary  expenses  in  attending  meetings.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  receives  a  salary  of  $800  a  year.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4706. ) 


STATE  POULTRY   ASSOCIATION. 


Similar  provision  is  made  in  reference  to  the  State  Poultry  Association,  with  the 
exception  of  the  provision  for  the  salary  of  the  secretary.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4708. ) 


STATE   FAIR. 


A  State  fair  is  to  be  held  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, who  are  required  to  assemble  and  electa  president  and  vice-president  for  the 
State  fair,  to  be  chosen  from  among  their  own  number,  and  a  secretary  and  a  treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  chosen  from  outside.  These  oflScera  shall  hold  their  offices  1 
year.  The  statute  prescribes  the  step  to  be  taken  by  cities  competing  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fair,  ana  the  State  board  is  authorized  to  select  the  site.  The  legislature 
provides  a  fund  for  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  board  is  required  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  such  exhibitions,  and 
it  is  also  empowered  to  provide  for  separate  exhibitions  of  poultry  in  its  discretion. 
The  State  board  is  required  to  report  biennially  to  the  legislature.  (Ibid.,  chap.  105, 
sees.  7405-7418.) 


DISEASES  OF   ANIMALS. 


No  farm  stock  affected  with  any  contagious  disease  shall  run  at  large  on  highways 
or  uninclosed  lands.     (Rev.  Stat.,  1889,  sec.  351.) 

Cattle  diseased  with  Texas  fever  or  hogs  affected  with  cholera  shall  not  be  brought 
or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  State.  Pro\a8ion  is  made  for  (disposing  of  carcasses 
of  diseased  animals,  and  penalties  are  prescribed  for  noncompliance  with  the  law. 
(Ibid.,  2322-2328.) 


HORTICULTURE. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fruit  experiment  station  in  south  Mis- 
souri. An  inspector  appointed  by  the  Governor  is  unaer  the  control  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  station,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  visit  sections  of  the  State  and  prescribe 
remedies  for  diseased  trees.  On  his  recommendation  the  board  may,  if  it  so  desires, 
order  the  destruction  of  diseased  trees,  the  expense  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
board.     (Ibid.,  chap.  66,  sees.  4725-4733.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  law  prescribes  the  conditions  of  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  director 
of  the  experiment  station  shall  analyze  commercial  fertilizers  valued  at  over  $10  a  ton, 
and  the  label  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  brand,  and  essential  ingre- 
dients. Such  labels  must  be  attached  to  each  and  every  lot  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 
The  director  shall  receive  $10  for  each  brand  analyzed  ana  $1  a  hundred  for  the  labels. 

The  director  is  authorized  to  take  samples  wherever  found  and  analyze  them  and 
enforce  the  law,  and  to  analyze  fertilizers  for  purchasers  in  the  State  without  charge. 
(Laws  of  1893,  chap.  171.) 

MONTANA. 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE,  LABOR,  AND  INDUSTRY. 

• 

The  legislature  is  empowered  to  provide  for  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and 
Industry,  to  be  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    The 
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commifiBioner  shall  hold  his  office  4  years,  and  his  compensation  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided bv  law.     (Const,  art.  8,  sec.  1.) 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Industry  is  provided  for  under  the  direction 
of  the  commissioner,  to  be  appointed  b^  the  Governor,  and  a  chief  clerk,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner  is  to  hold  office  for  4  y^u:s,  but  may  be 
removed  by  the  governor  for  neglect,  incompetence^  or  malfeasance  in  office.  He  la 
required  to  collect  and  systematically  arrange  statistical  details  relating  to  agriculture 
and  other  departments  of  industry  in  the  State  and  report  annually  to  the  governor. 
He  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
examine  tnem.  His  salary  is  $2,500  a  year,  and  that  of  the  chief  clerk  $1,500.  The 
commissioner  is  required  to  Keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government.  (Laws  of 
1897,  p.  110,  repealing  Political  Code,  sees.  760-777. ) 

STAT      FAIR. 

The  Montana  State  Fair  Association  is  granted  a  franchise  to  hold  a  State  fair  at 
Butte  for  a  period  ot  10  years,  on  condition  that  it  shall  not  fail  to  hold  such  fair  2 
years  in  succession.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  100. ) 

DISEASES  OP  ANIHAU. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  animal  having  glanders  or  any  contagious 
disease,  and  owners  must  kill  such  animals.     (Rev.  Stat,  700-701. ) 

Diseased  animals  must  not  run  at  large,  and  affected  animals  must  be  confined  6 
miles  away  from  other  stock.     (Ibid.,  S)63. ) 

The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  is  provided  for.     ( Ibid.,  3030-3046. ) 

There  are  many  laws  regulating  the  herding  and  bianding  of  animals.  (Ibid., 
1163-119L) 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  State  Live-stock  Inspector,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  investigate  the  nature,  causes  of,  and  remedies  for  diseases  of  cattle  and  live  stock, 
and  his  further  duties  are  prescribed. 

Stock  from  infected  districts  can  not  enter  the  State  without  a  certificate  nhowing 
irood  health.     (Rev.  Stat,  2045-2060.) 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HORTICl'LTURE. 

The  State  is  to  be  divided  into  5  horticultural  districts.  A  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Governor  ex  officio  and  one  horticul- 
turist from  each  district  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  appointed  members 
shall  not  be  connected  in  any  way  with  any  nursery  or  the  handling  of  its  produote. 
The  appointed  members  hold  office  for  4  years.  The  board  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  secretary,  to  hold  office  at  its  pleasure,  and  prescribe  his  duties.  It  is 
authorized  to  hold  public  meetings  in  conjunction  with  norticultural  societies,  and 
may  publish  and  distribute  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings.  Semiannual  meetings 
of  the  board  are  provided  for,  and  it  is  reouired  te  meet  as  much  oftener  as  may  be 
necessary.  Their  offices  shall  be  locatea  as  determined  by  them.  The  board  is 
empowered  to  appoint  from  their  own  number  or  otherwise  an  inspector  in  each  dis- 
trict to  be  known  as  the  inspector  of  fruit  pests,  who  must  be  a  practical  horticulturist 
The  duties  of  such  inspectors  and  also  those  of  special  fruit  inspectors  authorized  to 
be  appointed  are  very  clearly  defined  in  r^ard  to  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock, 
and  of  places,  packiq^,  and  vehicles  havmg  to  do  with  the  production,  packing, 
storing,  and  transpor&tion  of  horticultural  products.  Penalties  are  prescribed  for 
violation  of  the  law.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  34,  as  amended  by  laws  of  1901,  p.  52.^ 

The  incorporation  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  is  provided  for. 
(Political  Ck)de,  sec.  393,  par.  4. ) 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  may  prescribe  regulations  for  inspection  and  dis- 
infection to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  fruits  and  fruit  trees, 
and  for  the  extirpation  of  such  diseases  and  pests.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to 
visit  nurseries,  ete.,  and  see  that  the  regulations  are  complied  with,  and  they  have 
power  to  destroy. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  transportation  company  to  deliver  nursery  stock  without  an 
inspector's  certificate.  '  (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  70.) 

SUGAR  BOUNTY. 

The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  1  cent  a])ound  for  every  pound  of  sujrar  manu- 
factured from  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  State,  for  which  purpose  $5,000  was  appro- 
priated.    (Rev.  Stat,  3283,  3284.) 
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NEBRASKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICT7LTUBE. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  serve  for  2  years,  the  terms  of  one- 
half  of  their  number  expiring  annually.  Their  oflScers  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
5 resident,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  such  others  as  the  board  shall  think  proper, 
hese  oflBcers  are  elected  for  a  term  of  1  year  each  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January.  At  such  annual  meeting  delegates  from  the  county  dis- 
tricts shall  meet  with  the  board  and  are  for  the  time  being  made  ex  officio  members 
of  the  board.  The  board  is  also  chaiged  with  the  supervision  of  the  State  fair,  which 
is  to  be  Minually  held  near  the  seat  of  government.  An  annual  report  is  required 
to  be  made  to  the  Governor,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  same. 
Appropriation  from  the  State  treasury  is  made  for  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  board 
at  the  State  fair.     (Comp.  Stat,  chap.  2,  sees.  331-335.) 

LOCAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Twenty  or  more  persons  residing  in  any  county  may  become  an  agricultural  society 
entitled  to  county  aid  by  associating  together,  adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  electing  proper  officers,  and 
raising  not  less  than  $50,  and  certifying  such  lactB  to  the  county  clerk.  The  county 
board  of  such  county  is  thereupon  required  to  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  3  cents  for 
every  inhabitant  in  the  countv.  This  appropriation  is  made  on  condition  that  the 
societv  holds  an  annual  fair  of  at  least  3  days  duration.  Such  societies  are  required 
to  hold  annual  exhibitions  and  offer  premiums  at  the  same.  They  are  required  to 
report  their  proceedings  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  publish  an 
abstract  of  their  treasurer's  account  and  a  list  of  awards.  They  may  hold  not  exceed- 
ing 160  acres  of  land  for  exhibition  puiposes.  Provisions  are  made  by  the  statute 
for  policing  of  fair  grounds.  Provision  is  made  for  aid  by  the  county  board  to  such 
societies  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  for  every  1,000  inhabitants  of  the  county,  but 
not  in  any  case  to  exceed  $1,000,  the  same  to  be  expended  in  kee{5ing  fair  grounds. 
This  aid  is  granted  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  in  the  statutes.  (Ibid.,  sees. 
342-350.) 

STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  is  required  to  meet  at  the  seat  of  government 
annually  in  January.  Its  officers  are  to  correspond  in  number  and  title  with  those 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  are  elected  annually  for  the  same  tenns  of 
office.  The  society  is  required  to  encoura^  the  organization  of  district  and  county 
societies,  and  to  further  in  every  waythe  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  State.  Provision 
is  made  for  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  an  appropriation  is 
made  to  be  used  by  the  State  society  in  the  payment  of  premiums  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  society.     (Ibid.,  sees.  336-340. ) 

DISEASES   OF   AKIMAI^. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  permit  to  run  at  large  diseased  animals. 
(Laws  of  1899,  chap.  98. ) 

It  is  unlawful  and  punishable  by  fine  for  any  person  to  sell  or  use  diseased  swine 
for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  or  rendered  into  lard  or  oil.  The  law  makes 
it  obligatory  for  any  person  keeping  swine,  if  there  is  an  outbreak  of  contageous 
disease,  to  Quarantine  such  premises,  and  provides  for  the  immediate  <lestruction  of 
dead  animals. 

It  is  unlawful  to  use,  sell,  or  permit  to  run  at  large  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass  diseased 
with  glanders.     (Laws  of  1867,  chap.  74.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of  cattle,  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  the 
inspector,  and  provides  for  the  branding  of  sheep,  etc.  (Laws  of  1883,  chap.  3; 
Comp.  Stat,  of  1897,  pp.  75-78. ) 

BEES. 

It  is  unlawful  to  keep  any  bees  infected  with  foul  brood  or  other  infectious  diseases, 
etc.     (Laws  of  1885,  chap.  3.  J 

The  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  bees,  comb,  or  honeys  infected  with  foul 
brood  or  otner  infectious  diseases,  etc. 
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The  law  covers  the  mspection,  destruction,  etc.,  of  apiaries,  and  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  certificates.     (Comp.  Stat,  of  1897,  p.  117.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  steal  honey  or  to  destroy  bees  by  poison,  etc.  (Comp.  Stat,  of 
1897,  sec,  6734. ) 

NEVADA. 

DISEASES   OP   ANIMALS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  appoint  inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  sheep  and  dip  them  if  found  diseased. 

Sheep  must  not  be  brought  into  the  State  or  moved  from  one  county  to  another 
without  having  been  inspeSed.     (Rev.  Stat.,  810-824.) 

It  is  unlawnil  to  drive  over  any  road  or  highway  any  diseased  animals.  (Comp. 
Laws,  1861-1900. ) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

STATE   BOABD  OF   AORICULTURB. 

A  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  the  Governor  ex  officio 
and  10  practical  citizens,  one  from  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council.  The  term  of  office  is  3  years,  and  they  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  except  that  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  are  to  be  paid  by  the  State.  They  are  required  to  choose  the 
secretary,  who  is  to  receive  an  annual  i^lary  of  $1,500,  and  their  office  is  to  be  at  the 
seat  of  government.  They  are  empowered  to  hold  bequests  and  donations  in  the 
interest  of  agricultural  education  and  husbandry.  It  is  their  duty  to  promote  agri- 
culture, stock  raising,  and  horticulture,  to  interest  the  people  therein,  to  nold  farmers' 
meetings  in  the  different  coimties,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies,  to  encourage  the  invention,  introduction,  and 
improvement  of  labor-saving  agricultural  imolements,  to  collect  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
ana  shrubbery,  and  distribute  them  as  provided  by  law.  They  shall  act  as  commis- 
sioners on  diseases  of  domestic  animals  when  directed  by  the  Governor.  They  are 
required  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  (Pub.  Stat.,  1901,  chap.  12, 
sees.  1-12.) 

FARMESS'    CLUBS  AND   AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATIONS. 

After  paying  expenses  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  the  balance  of  license  fees  received 
for  the  same  snail  be  devoted  to  defraying  the  expense  of  farmers'  clubs  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.     (Ibid.,  chap.  126,  sec.  24.) 

Five  or  more  persons  of  lawful  age  are  autnorized  to  form  a  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  agriculture.     (Ibid.,  chap.  147,  sec.  1,  Par.  VlII.) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  to  investigate  as  to  the 
existence  of  tuberculosis,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  other  infectious  diseases  among 
cattle  or  sheep  and  to  quarantine  such  animals.  If  animals  are  killed  by  order  of  the 
board,  the  owner  shall  receive  one-half  of  the  appraised  value  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  law  prohibits  transportation  companies  from  bringing  into  the  State,  or  trans- 
porting witnin  the  State,  diseased  animals. 

The  Governor  may  forbid  the  entering  of  cattle  from  diseased  localities.  (Laws  of 
1891,  chap.  40;  laws  of  1893,  chap.  33.) 

NEW  JERSEY. 

STATE   BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  the  members  of  all  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  granges  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  other 
agricultural  associations  in  the  State.  The  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1  year. 
A  secretary  is  also  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  5  years.  The  board  of  directors  shall 
consist  of — 

Class  A:  Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  board;  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College;  their  term  of  office  shall  be  1  yesr. 
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Class  B:  The  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  State  Agricultural  Coll^:e,  the  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  experiment  station,  the  master  and  secretary  of  the  State 
grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry;  their  term  of  oflSce  shall  be  2  years. 

Class  C:  Two  delegates  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Cranberry  Growers*  Association,  the  State  Poultry  Association,  and  each 
county  board  of  agriculture  which  may  associate  itself  with  tfie  State  board,  respec- 
tively, and  one  delegate  from  each  Pomona  grange. 

The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  three  other  members  to  be 
elected  annually  at  the  same  time  constitute  the  executive  committee  of  the  board. 

Powers  and  dviies. — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  investigate  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  and  to  receive  dona- 
tions and  bequests  for  that  purpose  and  also  for  agricultural  education;  also  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  of  the  several  counties; 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  representation  of  county  societies  in  the  State  board. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  State  board  is  authorized  to  have  experiments  made 
concerning  diseases  of  animals  and  remedies  therefor,  to  employ  lecturers  before  the 
board  ana  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  to  apportion  not  less  than  $300 
annually  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  apportion  sums  of  money  to  the 
several  county  bcuirds  of  agriculture.  It  is  made  tne  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  appoint  three  persons  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  like  number 
appointed  bv  the  New  Jersey  State  A^cultural  Society  as  a  premium  committee  in 
the  award  of  premiums  at  the  State  fair.     (1  Gen.  Stat.,  pp.  7-11,  sees.  3-33.) 

STATE   AND   LOCAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  state  Agricultural  Society  is  incorporated  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  live-stock  raising,  and  household  arts,  and  is  allowed  to  hold  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  worth  of  property.     (Ibid.,  p.  7,  sees.  1  and  2.) 

The  membership  of  county  boards  of  agriculture  shall  consist  of  all  the  members 
of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  of  the  county,  and  such  others  as  they 
shall  elect.  Where  there  are  no  such  associations,  any  number  of  citizens  not  less 
than  10  may  organize  one  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  filinjo; 
a  certificate  of  organization  with  tne  State  board.  Provision  is  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  such  county  boards  in  counties  where  there  are  one  or  more  such  associa- 
tions. Such  county  l)oards  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  State  bofljrd. 
(Ibid.,  p.  8,  sec.  14.) 

Corporations  heretofore  and  hereafter  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  are 
empowered  to  hold  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  mecthanical  fairs  and  exhibitions, 
and  award  premiums  to  competitors  at  the  same,  and  certain  police  powers  are  con- 
ferred upon  them.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  129. ) 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $700  is  made  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  (Laws 
of  1899,  chap.  78.) 

COMMERCIAL   FEEDIN(4    STUFFS. 

The  term  "concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs'*  is  defined,  and  the  analysis, 
inspection,  labeling,  and  regulation  of  the  sale  thereof  within  the  State  is  provided 
for  by  the  statute,  and  penalties  are  prescribed  for  violation  thereof.  (Laws  of  1900, 
chap.  29.) 

DISEASES   OF    ANIMAIi^. 

The  law  provides  that  if  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission  orders  the  slaughter 
of  diseased  cattle,  the  owner,  by  agreement  with  the  commission,  shall  receive  three- 
quarters  of  the  valuation,  not  exceeding  $40  for  each  animal.     (Laws  of  1898, 
^  chap.  148. ) 

It  is  unlawful  to  import  dairy  cows  and  neat  rattle  for  breeding  purposes,  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  an  inspector  of  the  State  from  which  they 
come,  certifying  that  they  are  free  from  disease.  Common  carriers  are  prohibited 
from  brining  cattle  into  the  State  without  a  certificate.  If  they  are  imported  with- 
out a  certificate  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission  shall  have  them  examined,  sub- 
ject them  to  tuberculin  test,  and,  if  found  with  indications  of  tuberculosis,  slaughter 
them;  and  no  indemnity  shall  be  paid  to  owners.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  181.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  obligatory  for  all  gardeners,  horticulturists,  farmers,  nurserymen,  etc.,  to  keep 
their  premises  free  from  all  injurious  insects.  The  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  appoints  3  commissioners  in  each  county  whose  duty  it  is  to 
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^ve  notice  to  persons  on  infested  premises  to  eradicate  the  pests  within  5  days;  and 
if  not  done,  to  report  to  the  State  entomologist,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  injurious  insects. 

The  law  provides  that  nurserymen  and  growers  of  plants  shipping  goods  into  the 
State  shall  attach  to  each  package  a  certificate  obtained  from  the  authorized  authori- 
ties, setting  forth  that  the  same  nave  been  properly  mspected  and  found  free  from  San 
Jose  scale  or  other  daneerous  insects.  If  the  law  is  not  complied  with,  the  goods 
mav  be* destroyed  or  resnipped  to  consignee  at  the  expense  of  the  common  carrier. 

Florists  are  exempt.     (Laws  of  1898,  chap.  104.) 

NEW  MEXICO. 

JjOCAh  BOARDS  OF  HORTICULTURAI.  C0MMI8SI0NEBS. 

On  petition  of  15  or  more  freeholders  and  possessore  of  orchards  in  any  coiuity  set- 
ting forth  that  disease  or  insect  pests  exist,  and  praying  that  a  commission  be 
appointed,  the  bosurd  of  county  commissionere  in  such  county  will  appoint  3  commis- 
sionere  to  be  known  as  the  board  of  horticultural  commissionere.  The  term  of  office 
of  such  commissionere  after  the  first  board  is  appointed  shall  be  for  3  yeare,  1  of  them 
retiring  each  year.  Said  countv  board  of  horticultural  commissionere  is  required  to 
enforce  the  statute  relating  to  the  inspection  of  horticultural  stock,  products,  places, 
packages,  and  vehicles  having  to  do  with  the  same,  to  prevent  and  suppress  disease 
thereof,  and  is  required  to  report  to  the  board  of  county  commissionere  monthly. 
(Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  sees.  707-713.) 

DI8BA8B8  OF   ANIMAU. 

There  are  175  sections  of  laws  in  New  Mexico  relating  to  domestic  animals,  refer- 
ring to  branding  for  identification,  the  duty  of  drovere,  owners,  etc. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sheep  Sanitary  Board,  which  consists  of  3  practical  sheep 
raisera  and  ownere,  to  appoint  inspectore,  who  shall  dictate  quarantine  and  sanitary 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  among  sheep. 

Sections  of  the  act  define  the  duties  of  persons  bringing  sheep  into  the  Territory, 
and  provide  for  quarantine,  inspection  fees,  and  penalties.  (Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  as 
amended  by  chap.  33,  Laws  of  1899.) 

The  Sanitary  Board  of  5  membere  is  empowered  to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
the  Territory  or  spread  of  Texas  fever,  pleuropneumonia,  tuberculosis,  or  any  other 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  to  take  measures  for  stamping  out  such  diseases. 
(Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  sees.  182-185.] 
The  following  sections  are  referred  to  in  brief: 

Quarantine  against  Texas  fever,  section  187. 

Proclamation  by  the  Governor,  section  188. 

Certificate  of  health,  how  granted,  section  193. 

Driving  cattle  without  certificates,  section  194. 

Expenses  of  the  inspection  a  lien,  section  195. 

Other  diseases  than  Texas  fever,  section  197. 

Indemnity,  section  198. 

Old  law  in  force,  section  207. 

Rules  for  slaughterhouses,  section  208. 

Ownere  of  cattle  to  hold  tnem  for  inspection,  section  210. 

Railroad  company  to  be  furnished  with  certificates,  section  211. 

Violations  of  the  act,  section  219. 

Boards  may  employ  veterinarian,  section  226. 

Appraisement  before  slaughter,  section  228. 

(C.  L.  1897,  sections  181  to  231,  laws  of  1899,  chapter  53.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  law  provides  that  when  the  county  commissionere  have  knowledge  that  or- 
chards and  nurseries  are  infested  with  insects,  etc.,  it  is  their  duty  to  appoint  a  county 
board  of  horticultural  commissionere,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  inspections  of 
orchards,  etc.  They  shall  notify  the  owner,  who  is  required  to  disinfect  or  destroy 
the  same  within  a  specified  time.  If  the  owner  fails  to  destroy,  the  board  may  declare 
the  premises  a  public  nuisance,  and  abate  the  same.  The  expense  may  be  a  hen  upon 
the  real  property  of  the  defendant.     (Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  sees.  707-713. ) 

The  county  commissionere  may,  upon  a  petition  by  25  fruit  growere  or  ownere, 
when  there  is  danger  of  the  introduction  m  said  county  of  insects  destructive  to 
fruit  by  the  shipment  of  fruits  into  said  county,  by  proclamation,  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment of  fruit  into  said  county.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  55.) 
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NEW  YORK. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE, 

A  department  of  the  State  government  is  created,  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  A^cultiire,  and  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws  relating  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  products.  The  chief  of  the  department  is  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  the  term  of  three  years.  He  is  to  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  $4,000,  and  is  allowed  not  to  exceed  $500  for  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  He  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  (xeneral  Assembly-. 
He  may  appoint  a  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes  and  such  clerks,  assistant  commis- 
sioners, chemists,  agents,  and  counsel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  department,  and  may  fix  their  compensation.  The  office  of  the  depart- 
ment sli^l  be  at  the  seat  of  government.  (Gen.  Laws,  chap.  33,  art.  1,  sec.  2;  act 
of  Apr.  10,  1893. ) 

STATE  AND   LOCAL   AGRICUI/TURAL  SOCIETnBB. 

Ten  or  more  persons  may  form  a  coimty  or  town  agricultural  corporation  for  pro- 
moting horticulture,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  by  making,  acknowledging, 
and  filing  a  certificate  statins  the  objects  of  the  corporation,  the  territory  in  which 
it  is  to  operate,  the  place  of  its  principal  office,  and  the  number  of  directors,  not 
less  than  6  nor  more  than  12.  Tnere  shall  be  but  one  county  society  in  a  county 
and  one  town  society  in  a  town.  Joint  societies  may  be  formed  for'  two  or  more 
towns,  and  there  may  be  also  separate  town  societies  for  the  same  towns.  Such 
corporations  and  also  the  American  Institute  in  New  York  City  and  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  are  required  to  hold  annual  fairs.  County  and  town 
societies  may,  by  two-thirds  vote,  ^^  a  place  of  holding  such  fairs,  and  are  given 
power  to  make  regulations  and  award  premiums.  Authority  is  given  to  the  lx>ard  of 
directors  to  appoint  police  officers  for  such  exhibitions,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
the  county  may  hold  a  court  of  special  sessions  on  the  ground  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  same.  Such  county  and  town  corporations  may  by  majority  vote,  and  filing  a 
certificate  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  where  their  certificates  of 
incorporation  are  filed,  fix  the  amount  of  the  (*apital  stock,  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $40,000,  each  share  of  which  shall  be  of  the  par  value  of 
not  less  than  $10.  Corporations  so  organized,  whose  capital  stock  entitles  holders 
to  dividends,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  business,  stock,  and  general  cor- 
poration laws. 

County  agricultural  corporations  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  presidents  of  all  such  county 
societies  or  delegates  to  be  chosen  bv  them  annually  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.    (2  Rev.  Stat.,  2d  Ed.,  1896,  pp.  2000-2002. ) 

Real  property  of  an  agricultural  societv  used  by  it  for  exhibition  purposes  is 
eJtempt  from  taxation.     (3  Rev.  Stat,  2d  Ed.,  1896,  p.  3092,  par.  10.} 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  corporations  are  also  exempt  from  tne  franchise  tax 
required  to  be  paid  by  other  corporations.     (Ibid.,  p.  3134.) 

Agricultural  societies  having  grounds  in  any  county  in  the  State  with  a  population 
of  not  less  than  300,000  or  more  than  600,000  are  authorized  to  lease  such  grounds 
as  they  may  not  need  for  any  purpose  except  running  races.  (Laws  of  1894,  chap. 
640,  sec.  91;  Laws  of  1898,  chap.  194.) 

STATE   FAIR. 

The  conveyance  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  to  the  State  of  its 
property  at  Geddes,  Onondaga  County,  is  acce})ted  and  confirmed,  and  such  property 
18  placed  under  the  management  of  the  State  Fair  Commission.  The  commission  is 
constituted  of  11  members,  including  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  ex  officio.  The  remaining  9  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  1  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  1  a 
member  of  the  Union  Association  of  Agricultural  Societies.  After  the  api)ointment 
of  the  first  board,  subsequent  appointees  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  State  Fair  Commission  to  hold  a  State  fair  annually,  and  give 
notice  of  the  time  of  holding  same  in  January  prece<ling.  The  commission  is  empow- 
ered to  make  all  nee<lful  rules  and  rogulation.s  for  the  conduct  of  such  fairs,  and  may 
appoint  a  superintendent  and  other  eiuploytH3s,  and  fix  their  duties  and  compensa- 
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tion.  The  commiflsion  is  required  to  receive  all  moneys  payable  to  the  State  on 
account  of  such  fair,  make  all  disbursements  therefrom,  also  to  receive  all  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  legislature,  and  to  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  any  balance  remaining 
therefrom,  rendering  an  itemized  account  of  all  such  moneys  to  the  State  treasurer. 
The  sum  of  $1,000  is  to  be  annually  awarded  to  the  county  or  local  agricultural 
associations  making  the  beet  exhibits,  provided  such  associations  do  not  hold  their 
exhibitions  at  the  same  time  a?  the  State  fair.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  346. ) 

Distribution  of  State  aid  to  agricultural  societies. — Distribution  of  State  aid  to  agri- 
cultural societies  is  regulated.  (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  338,  sees.  88,  89,  as  amended  by 
Laws  of  1894,  chap.  24;  Laws  of  1896,  chaps.  587, 820;  Laws  of  1896,  chap.  221;  Laws 
of  1897,  chap,  589;  Laws  of  1898,  chap.  494;  Laws  of  1900,  chape.  87,  339,  394;  Laws 
of  1901,  chap.  144.) 

The  appropriation  for  such  societies  in  1901  wan  $66,000.  (Laws  of  1901,  chap. 
644.) 

farmers'  iNsrrruTES. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  for  the  giving  of  instruction  throughout  the 
State  by  lectures,  schools,  and  other  university-extension  methods,  publishmg  bulle- 
tins for  free  distribution  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell 
University.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  128.) 

The  appropriation  for  farmers'  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agricnilture  in  1901  was  $20,000.     (Laws  of  1901,  chap.  644.) 

COHMBRCIAL   FEEDING   OTlTFFS. 

The  term  ''concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs"  is  defined.  Manufacturers  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  are  required  to  affix  to  every  package  thereof  sold,  or  give 
with  every  bulk  lot,  a  printed  statement  certif3dng  the  number  of  net  pounds  offered 
for  sale;  the  name,  trade-mark,  or  brand;  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer  or  shipper,  and  a  chemical  analysis.  Retail  dealers  shall  furnish  a 
similar  statement  wnen  requested.  A  certified  copy  of  the  above  statement  is 
required  to  be  filed  annually  with  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Geneva, 
ana  when  requested  shall  be  accompanied  bv  a  sample  of  the  feeding  stuff.  Manu- 
fecturers  of  such  feeding  stuffs  are  requirea  to  pay  a  license  fee  ol  $25  for  every 
brand  of  feeding  stuff  manufactured.  Ever]^  brand  of  feeding  stuff  offered  for  sale  in 
the  State  shall  be  analyzed  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  the  Geneva  experi- 
ment station  from  samples  of  not  less  than  2  pounds  weight,  and  the  methcnl  of 
obtaining  such  samples  is  prescribed.  The  enforcement  of  the  act  is  lodged  with 
the  Commissioner  ot  Agriculture.  (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  510,  as  amended  by  Laws  of 
1900,  chap.  79.) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMAUS. 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  take  measures  to  suppress  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  among  domestic  animals,  and  local  boards  of  health  shall  give  notice 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  existence  of  the  same  in  their  localities.  The  commis- 
sioner is  required  to  publish  a  notice  of  warning  in  the  locality  where  such  diseases 
exist,  ordering  persons  having  animals  to  take  such  precaution  against  the  spread  of 
such  diseases  as  he  may  prescribe.  He  is  empowered  to  quarantine  farms;  cause  ani- 
mals to  be  detained  and  destroyed;  employ  veterinary  surgeons;  make  regulations  for 
the  disinfection  of  places,  buildings,  vehicles  of  transportation,  or  vessels;  call  upon 
the  sherifte  and  other  peace  officers  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  his  regulations,  and 
he  is  specially  empowered  to  (luarantine  hydrophobia.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
slaughtering  of  tuberculous  animals,  and  the  testing  of  cattle  supposed  to  be  tuber- 
culous with  tuberculin.  Compensation  is  to  be  made  by  the  State  to  the  owners  of 
diseased  animals  destroyed  in  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases,  and  provision 
is  made  for  post-mortem  examination  of  slaughtered  animals  supposed  to  nave  had 
tuberculosis.  The  commissioner  may  cooperate  with  the  Federal  authorities  for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  diseases  of  animals,  and  the  statute  defines  the  rights  of 
Fedmul  inspectors  m  the  State,  and  authorizes  them  to  call  upon  State  authorities 
for  aid  in  enforcing  the  Federal  regulations.  (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  33,  art  4,  sec.  60, 
as  amended  by  Laws  of  1900,  chap.  118,  and  Laws  of  1901,  chap.  321.) 

HORnCULTURB. 

The  keeping  of  horticultural  stock  infected  with  disease  or  pests  is  made  unlawful. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  and  suppress  all 
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diseaees  and  pests  of  fruit,  and  he  is  authorized  to  inspect  all  horticultural  stock  and 
places,  etc.,  at  least  once  a  vear  unless  the  same  have  been  inspected  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  A  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  him  to  the  owner  of  such  stock  stating 
that  the  stock  is  apparently  free  from  disease,  if  that  be  tiie  fact.  It  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  be  wron^ully  in  possession  of  any  such  certificate  or  to  send  out  or 
deliver  nursery  stock  subject  to  pests  and  diseases  unless  the  owner  thereof  has  such 
certificate.  All  nursery  stock  shippecT  by  any  transportation  company  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certincate  of  inspection  either  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  destruction  of  infected  nursery  stock  upon  notice  to  the 
owner.  The  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  apply  to  florists'  greenhouse  stock.  (I^aws 
of  1898,  chap.  482. ) 

Transportation  companies  are  required  to  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  the  receipt  of  any  consignments  of  nursery  stock.     (Laws  of  1901,  chap.  417. ) 

FEBTILIZSRS. 

Persons  exposing  for  sale  any  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  State  the  selling  price 
of  which  exceeds  ^10  per  ton  shall*  affix  to  every  package  thereof,  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  a  statement  siving  the  number  of  net  poimds  in  the  package,  the  name,  brand, 
and  trade-mark  of  the  same,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  and  a 
chemical  analysis.  If  the  fertilizers  are  sold  in  bulk,  such  a  statement  ^hall  accom- 
pany every  lot.  Before  any  commercial  fertilizer  is  sold  in  the  State  the  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  in  the  same  shall  file  such  a  statement  annually  with  the  experiment 
station  at  Geneva.  The  director  of  the  exneriment  station  at  Geneva  is  chai^fed  ^^-ith 
the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  the  statute  if  any  section  of  the 
statement  be  false.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  955. ) 

PARIS  GRBBN. 

Manufacturers  of  paris  green  made  in  the  State  and  dealers  in  paris  green  manu- 
factured outside  of  the  State  are  required,  before  such  paris  green  is  offered  for  sale 
within  the  State,  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  brands  to  be  sold,  the  number  of  pounds  contained  in  each  package  in 
which  it  is  put  upon  the  market,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  amount  of 
arsenic  contained  in  the  paris  ^reen;  and  this  statement  shall  be  considered  as  a 
guaranty  that  the  package  contains  such  amount.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  having 
nled  such  statement  sh^l  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  that  thev  have  complied  with  the  foregoing  provision.  Paris  green 
and  similar  products  odered  for  sale  shall  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  of  arsenious 
oxide.  The  director  of  the  Geneva  experiment  station  is  required  to  tcause  to  be 
analyzed  every  brand  of  paris  green  offered  for  sale  within  the  State,  and  penalties 
are  prescribed  for  the  violation  of  the  act.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  113. ) 

BEES. 

The  keeping  of  bees  infected  with  foul  brood  is  prohibited,  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  every  hee  keeper,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  of  such  disease  in  his  apiary,  to 
notify  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to 
cause  such  apiary  or  apiaries  to  be  examined  by  competent  persons  to  be  designated 
by  him,  and  the  commissioner  and  his  agents  are  empowered  to  treat  and  destroy,  if 
necessary,  infected  bees,  and  disinfect  and  destroy,  if  necessary,  infected  hives  and 
appliances.  It  is  made  unlawful  to  keep  diseased  bees,  hives,  or  appliances,  to 
expose  other  bees  to  disease,  or  to  sell  or  give  away  diseased  bees,  hives  and  honey, 
or  appliances.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  223.) 

The  spraying  of  fruit  trees  in  blossom  with  poisonous  substance  is  prohibited,  but 
this  provision  does  not  apply  to  experiment  stations  while  conducting  experiments. 
(Mis.  Laws  of  1900,  chap.  171.) 

SUGAB  BOUNTY. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  apportion  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  be^^t-sugar  production.  Persons  or  concerns 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  to  he  entitled  to  bounty,  must  register  with 
the  Uommiasioner  of  Agriculture,  giving  the  name  and  location,  and  capacity  of  the 
factory,  and  the  time  when  the  manufacture  is  to  begin  or  beffan.  All  beets  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  sugar  must  have  been  grown  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  grower  thereof  must  have  received  not  less  than  |5  a  ton,  and  the  sugar,  manu- 
factured must  contain  at  least  90  per  cent  of  cr}'stallize<l  sujy^.  Packages  containing 
sugar  so  manufactured  are  required  to  be  branded,  showing  the  quantity  and  the 
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quality.  The  commiflgioner  is  given  power  to  appoint  inspectors  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  their  duties  and  compensation  are  prescribed  by  the  law. 
A  weighman  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  in  a  iactory  where  the  output  is 
2,000  pounds  or  more  of  sugar  per  day,  and  his  duties  are  to  weieh  all  beets  recMved 
and  keep  account  of  the  same,  and  his  weights  shall  be  accepted  by  both  buyer  and 
seller.  His  compensation  is  prescribed  by  the  statute.  The  commissioner  is  requireli 
to  make  detailed  statements  of  each  person  or  concern  entitled  to  receive  State 
bounty  and  the  amount  of  sugar  manufactured  by  each,  and  he  shall  apportion  the 
bounty  amone  them  according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  manu&ctured  of  the  grade 
described  in  the  statute.  Not  more  than  1  cent  a  pound  bounty  shall  be  paid  in  any 
one  year.  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  500,  as  amended  oy  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  303,  sec.  1, 
and  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  101,  sec.  1.) 

The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  sugar 
beeta.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  344.) 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

STATE   BOARD   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration,  and  Statistics  is  created,  imder  the 
control  of  the  State  Boara  of  Agriculture.  The  board  is  to  be  composed  of  9  members, 
each  holding  office  for  a  term  of  6  years,  and  one-third  retiring  every  2  years.  The 
board  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  twice  a  year,  and  onener  if  iiecessary,  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  members  receive  $4  a  day  each  for  not  exceeding 
16  days'  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  board,  and  mileage  to  and  from  the  same  at 
the  rate  of  3  cents  a  mile.  A  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  also  provided  for,  to  be 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  and  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  4  years.  The  duties  of  this  commissioner  and  of  the. secretary  also  provided  for 
are  prescribed  by  the  State  board.  The  board  is  required  to  hold  in  trust  and  admin- 
ister donations  or  bequests  for  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture,  supervise  and 
regulate  the  trade  in  coD[m:iercial  fertilizers,  investigate  and  suppress  diseases  of  ani- 
mals and  the  ravages  of  pests  and  diseases  of  fruit,  promote  the  improvement  of  hor- 
ticulture, investigate  and  publish  information  as  to  drainage  and  irrigation,  collect 
statistics  on  farm  fences,  8uper\dse  the  propagation  of  fish,  enforce  the  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  food  pr(xlucts,  hold  farmers'  institutes,  induce  immi- 
gration, extend  diversified  farming,  and  publish  bulletins  containing  the  work  of  the 
experiment  station.     (Law^s  of  1899,  chap.  377. ) 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   BOCIETY. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  is  incorporated.  It  is  empowered  to  hold 
real  estate  and  personal  property  not-  exceeding  $50,000  in  value,  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  statute.  The  officers  of  the  society  are  to  be  elected  annually,  and 
snail  be  a  president,  4  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  corresponding  secretary,  recording 
secretary,  and  such  others  as  may  be  necessary.  The  association  is  authorized  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  and  is  required  to  hold  annual  fairs,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  apply  the  moneys  acquired  by  it.  The  State  appropriates  not  to  exceed  $1,500  to 
be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  premiums  on  certificate  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  saying  that  a  like  sum  has  been  raised  by  the  society  for  such  purpose  and 
that  all  games  of  chance  have  been  excluded  from  the  exhibition  grounds.  (2  Code, 
1883,  sees.  2214-2219,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1887,  chap.  409,  sec.  13.) 

LOCAL   AGRICITLTURAL   SOCIETIES. 

Not  lees  than  10  persons  resident  in  any  county  may  sign  articles  of  association  to 
encourage  agriculture,  become  incorporated,  and  hold  real  and  personal  property  not 
exceeding  $10,000  in  value  for  such  purpose.  Such  societies  shall  continue  as  lon^  aQ 
they  have  10  members  each,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  organiza- 
tion of  any  such  society  shall  be  certified  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners and  by  him  to  the  State  Treasurer.  If  by  such  certificate  it  appears  also 
that  $50  has  been  paid  into  such  society  by  the  members  thereof,  the  State  Treasurer 
is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  oi  such  society  $50  for  the  benefit  of  such 
society.  Only  one  society  in  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
appropriation,  as  determined  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  All  moneys  so 
subscribed  and  the  State  aid  above  mentioned  shall  be  used  in  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums. A  report  shall  be  made  annually  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  proceedings 
of  such  society  shall  be.annually  published.  Power  is  given  to  the  society  to  police 
exhibition  grounds.     (2  Code  of  1883,  sees,  2220-2226-2793. ) 
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FARMERS*    IN8TITUTB8. 

Farmers'  institutee  are  re(]uire(i  to  be  held  in  each  county  of  the  State  at  least 
once  in  2  years  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  (Laws  of  1887| 
chap.  409;  laws  of  1899,  chap.  377. ) 

DISEASES  OF   ANIMAIfi. 

The  law  provides  that  swine  affected  by  cholera  shall  be  isolated  from  healthy 
swine;  and  if  they  die  of  disease  thev  must  be  buried  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  other 
animals.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  173.; 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  investigate  diseases  of  cattle  and  domestic 
animals  and  suggest  remedies;  it  has  power  to  quarantine,  regulate  transportation  of 
stock  from  one  State  to  another,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  United  States  in  quar^ 
antine  against  Texas  fever.     (Ibid.,  chap.  377.) 

HORTICUI/rUEB. 

A  commission  for  the  extermination  of  noxious  insects,  fungous  diseases,  and  weeds 
consists  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  A^culture,  the  director  of  the  State  experiment 
station,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
commission  tp  publish  lists  of  dangerous  crop  pests  and  remedies,  and  enforce  regu- 
lations to  prevent  their  introduction  and  spread. 

An  inspector  is*  employed  by  the  commission.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  keep 
on  his  premises  any  mjurious  crop  pest.  Failure  to  carry  out  orders  of  the  conmiis- 
sion  may  result  in  the  premises  being  cleaned  up  by  their  order  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner.     (Ibid.,  chap.  264.) 

FEBTILIZEHS. 

The  law  provides  that  when  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  deleterious  substances 
in  a  commercial  fertilizer  publication  shall  be  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  experiment 
station,  and  all  such  commercial  fertilizer  shall  be  seized  and  condemned  as  provided 
by  law.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  286,  amendinjj  section  2194  of  the  code.  J 

The  law  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  will 
enable  them,  to  enforce  the  law,  and  proviaes  that  each  package  of  fertilizer  shall  be 
tagged  with  a  label  furnished  by  the  board,  and  that  25  cents  per  ton  shaJl  be  paid 
for  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State.  The  labels  shall  show  the  percentage 
of  each  ingi^edient,  and  if  fertilizer  is  found  to  contain  less  than  the  implied  guaranty 
it  may  be  contiscated.     (Laws  of  1891,  chap.  9.) . 

Pure  cotton-seed  meal  is  exempt  from  the  use  of  labels  for  shipping  purposes 
required  for  other  fertilizers.     (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  462;  laws  of  1899,  chap.  377.  ^ 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

COMMISSIONER  OF   AGRICULTURE   AND   LABOR. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  is  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  for  a  term  of  2  vears.  He  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector  in  the  State.  He  shall 
hold  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government.  (Const.,  art.  3,  sec.  82.)  He  is  required 
to  collect  and  present  to  the  legislative  aasembly  biennial  reports  containing  statis- 
tical details  with  reference  to  alfdepartments  of  labor  in  the  State,  and  is  created  State 
Statistician  and  required  to  collect  statistics  concerning  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
a^cultural  products,  the  yield  of  crops  and  acrea^  thereof,  and  the  number  and 
kmds  of  live  stock.  He  is  given  charge  over  exhibits  made  by  the  State  at  any  fair 
or  exhibition  held  in  the  United  States.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.' 44.) 

STATE   BOARD   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  created,  consisting  of  1  person  from  each  judicial 
district  in  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  witn  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  hold  office  for  2  years.  This  board  is  required  to  supervise 
the  holding  of  annual  fairs  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Grand  Forks  owned  by  the  State. 
It  is  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  same,  invite  the  cooperation  of 
other  States  and  Territories,  and  make  awards  of  premiums  at  the  same.    The  board 
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shall  at  its  annual  meeting  elect  a  president  and  vice-president  from  its  own  nmnber 
to  hold  office  for  1  year.  At  the  same  time  it  is  required  to  select  a  secretary  and 
a  treasurer  not  members  of  the  board,  and  may  fix  their  duties  and  compensation. 
Power  is  given  for  the  policing  of  exhibitions  held  by  the  board,  and  provision  is 
made  for  annual  reports.  TheState  will  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
board.     (Act  of  im,  sees.  156-168. ) 

DBPABTMBNT  OF  AORICUI/FUBB. 

A  Department  of  Amcoltore,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  live  stock,  and 
horticulture,  is  created,  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  3  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  Morton  County  Fair  Association  is  authorized  to  allow  the  use  of  its  foir 
grounds  at  Mandan,  Morton  County,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  State  fair,  which 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  trustees  and  the  directors  of  the 
Morton  County  Fair  Association.  Annual  meetings  of  the  State  board  of  trustees, 
together  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  fair  Association,  are  provided  for, 
at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  1  year.  This  association  shall  not 
have  power  to  bind  the  State  for  any  indebtedness.  The  State  appropriates  annually 
$1,250  for  the  purpose  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  State  uor.  (Laws  ot  1897| 
chap.  134.) 

LOCAL   AORICULTURA.L  SOCIBTISB. 

County  associations,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  holding  agricultural  fairs,  may 
apply  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  financial  aid.  The  board  of  county 
conamissioners  ia  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the 
taxable  property  of  the  county  to  raise  money  for  such  aid,  but  only  one  county-^dr 
association  m  each  county  shall  be  entitled-  to  such  aid.  Such  a  fair  association, 
to  be  entitied  to  such  aid,  must  have  had  a  corporate  existence  and  held  annual  fairs 
for  3  years  in  succession  previous  to  the  application  for  aid,  and  must  own  buildings 
and  improvements  to  the  value  of  |1,000.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  75.) 

FABHEBS'    INBTirUTES. 

Provision  is  made  for  holding  farmers'  institutes,  and  the  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  is  made  director  of  all  farmers'  institutes  in  tiie  State  and  chaiged 
with  all  matters  relating  thereto.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  72,  sec.  17.) 

DISEASES  OF   ANIMAIA. 

The  law  provides  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  9  veterinary  districts,  and  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  competent  vetermarian  in  each  district  (Laws 
of  1897,  chap.  146.) 

The  law  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  district  veterinarian,  covering  the  investiga- 
tion, inspection,  and  re^plation  of  contagious  and  epidemic  aiseaaes  among  cattie  and 
domestic  animals  withm  his  district  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  veterinarian  to 
examine  all  pens,  inclosures,  and  cars  in  which  domestic  animals  may  be  confined, 
and  oblige  the  owners  to  keep  them  in  proper  sanitary  condition. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  knowingly  convey  sheep  affected  with  a  contagious 
disease  into  a  herd  of  sheep  belonging  to  another  person. 

The  law  provides  for  the  treatment  pt  sheep  having  malignant  contagious  disease. 

The  law  provides  that  any  person  bringing  sheep  into  me  State  must  notify  the 
inspector  before  such  sheep  are  allowed  to  mingle  with  any  herd,  and  they  must  not 
so  mingle  until  they  have  been  quarantined  40  (mys,  unless  they  have  been  ranged  for 
not  less  than  40  days  near  the  county  line,  and  are  known  to  be  free  from  disease. 
(Laws  of  1891,  chap.  116.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  importing  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  their  inspec- 
tion and  quarantine,  etc.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  130.) 

If  a  flock  is  reported  by  the  inspector  to  be  diseased  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to 
herd  it  at  least  one  mile  from  any  range  for  other  sheep.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  36. ) 

OHIO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AORICUI/TUBB. 

The  state  Board  of  Agriculture  is  incorporated,  and  consists  of  10  members  whose 
term  of  office  is  5  vears  each,  2  members  retiring  annually.  The  presidents  of  the 
county  agricultural  societies,  or  duly  authorized  del^ates  thereirom,  meet  with 
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the  board  at  its  annuaKmeeting.  The  board  is  required  to  hold  an  annual  State 
exhibition  of  agriculture  and  pr^uctive  industry,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  emjMwered  to  hold  rc^  estate  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
and  a  State  agricultural  fund  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board.  (2  Bates  An. 
Stat,  sees.  3691-25—3696.) 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

• 

Thirty  or  more  persons,  residents  of  any  county  or  district  embracing  2  or  more 
counties,  may  organize  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  conforming  to  those  prescnbed  by  the  State  board.  If  such  society 
raises  and  pays  to  its  treasurer  not  less  than  $50  in  each  year,  and  this  fact  is  certified 
under  oath  to  the  county  auditor  by  the  president  of  the  society,  the  county  auditors 
of  such  county  or  district  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  county  treasury  or  treasuries 
for  a  sum  eaual  to  the  amount  raised,  not  exceeding  2  cents  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
county  by  the  last  United  States  census,  and  not  in  any  case  exceeding  |800.  In 
counties  where  there  are  lar^  cities  this  amount  of  money  may  be  apportioned 
among  several  different  societies,  if  they  be  organized  as  above  and  comply  with  the 
law.  Such  societies  must  hold  annual  exhibitions,  offer  premiums  thereat  and  pub- 
lish the  awards,  and  are  made  corporations.  Where  a  county  society  purchases  or 
leases  land  for  a  term  of  not  less  tnan  20  years  for  the  purpose  of  holding  its  foirs 
thereon,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  authorized  to  aid  such  society  in  tiie 

gurchase  or  lease  of  such  land  by  an  appropriation  from  the  county  treasury. 
k)unty  commissioners  may  insure  buildings  on  fair  grounds.    Very  full  provisions 
are  made  concerning  such  societies  when  located  near  the  large  cities.     (Ibid.,  sees. 
3697-3705,3710.) 
The  incorporation  of  town  agricultural  societies  is  authorized.     (Ibid.,  sec.  3709.) 

farmers'  institutes. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  20  or  more  persons  resident  in  any 
county  into  a  county  farmers'  institute  society,  under  rules  to  be  prescribed  bv  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  When  a  society  oi^ganized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  have  held  an  annual  institute  in  accord^ce  with  the  regulations  of  the  State 
board,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  shall  issue  certificates,  one  to  the  president  of 
the  institute  sodety  and  one  to  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
on  presentation  of  such  certificate  by  the  president  of  the  institute  to  the  county 
auditor  the  county  treasurer  is  required  to  pay  to  such  farmers'  institutes  a  certain 
sum  of  money.  Such  sum  shall  be  on  a  basis  of  3  mills  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
county,  as  shown  by  the  last  United  States  census,  and  where  there  is  more  than  one 
society  in  such  county,  then  the  sum  is  to  be  apportioned  between  them,  but  in  any 
case  such  sum  is  not  to  exceed  $250.  At  the  same  time  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  county  auditor  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  such  society  and  its 
expenses.  The  State  board  is  required  to  furnish  lecturers  and  speakers  to  such 
institutes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  to  publish  the  proceedings  thereof,  or  such 
portions  as  shall  be  deemed  proper,  together  with  a  aetailed  financial  statement. 
(Ibid.,  sees.  3713-1— 6.) 

FARM   laborers'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  incorporation  of  farm  laborers'  associations  is  authorized  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  tne  interests  of  agriculture  and  for  the  relief  of  distressed  farm  laborers 
and  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  they  are  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  their  incorporation  not  exceeding  in  value  $50,000.  Restrictions  in 
regard  to  loans  taken  by  such  associations  are  prescribed.  Reports  must  be  made  to 
the  Attorney-General.  Consolidations  of  two  or  more  associations  are  authorized, 
and  such  associations  may  maintain  libraries.     (Ibid.,  sees.  3843-3S47. ) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  transport  any  hogs  infected  with  cholera  within 
the  State,  but  common  carriers  are  exempt  from  this  act.     (0.  S.,  4211-4217. ) 

The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  constitute  a  Board 
of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous 
diseases  among  animals,  and  provides  for  the  extirpation  of  sucn  diseases;  and  if 
any  contagious  diseases  are  found  the  board  is  to  maintain  quarantine  as  long  as 
necessary. 

The  expenses  of  quarantine  shall  be  paid  by  the  owners. 
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The  law  provides  that  the  oommisBioners  can  destroy  diseased  animals  after  first 
having  them  appnused,  and  the  compensation  made  by  the  State  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  actual  value  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  The  law  does  not  provide  for 
the  payment  for  animals  slaughtered  that  were  brought  into  the  State  diseased. 

The  law  provides  that  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  Jul^t  August, 
September,  and  October  no  cattle  shall  be  driven  into  the  State  from  Flonaa,  South 
Carolina,  I^orth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi;  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Ark- 
ansas, Texas,  and  Indian  Territory,  and  any  transportation  company  conveying  cattle 
into  or  through  the  State  durine  this  time  will  not  be  allowed  to  unload  the  same 
except  for  feeing  purposes.  The  above  is  to  prevent  the  infecting  of  Northern  cattle 
with  the  malady  known  as  Texas  fever. 

Animals  suffering  from  glanders  or  farcy  shall  be  isolated  and  not  sold. 

The  law  prohibits  sheep  that  have  foot  rotor  scab  from  running  upon  any  highway 
or  uninclosed  grounds,  or  the  sale  of  such  sheep  without  notifying  the  purcha^r. 

Special  instnictions  are  imposed  on  transportation  companies  when  diseases  are 
discovered  among  animals  in  transit.    (Ibid.,  4210-4212.) 

HOBTICULTUaK. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Agricultural  Exi>eriment  Station 
to  seek  out  and  cause  to  be  exterminated  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  other  dangerous 
insects,  etc,  and  black  knot  and  peach  yellows  are  declared  danserous  plant  diseases. 

The  nurseries  must  be  examined  once  a  year,  not  later  than  August  16,  and  if  the 
nurseries  are  found  free  from  disease,  the  board,  on  receipt  of  $10,  shall  give  each 
owner  a  certificate,  provided  one  day's  time  is  consumed  in  the  inspection,  and  |5  for 
each  additional  day  of  inspection. 

Duplicate  certificates  must  be  filed  with  the  board. 

Copy  of  original  certificates  must  be  attached  to  all  shipments  of  nursery  stock. 

The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  examine  orchards,  gardens, 
etc.  If  they  find  such  places  infected  with  disease  they  shall  notify  the  owners  to  use 
all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the  conveyance  and  spread  of  such  disease.  If  the 
I>erBons  so  notified  neglect  or  refuse  to  treat  and  disinfect  such  premises  within  the 
time  prescribed,  the  board  shall  cause  the  property  to  be  treated,  one-half  of  the  cost 
falling  on  the  owner. 

All  packages  of  nursery  stock  shipjped  into  the  State  shall  be  plainly  labeled  with 
the  names  of  the  consignor  and  consimee  and  certificate  showing  pro^r  inspection. 

The  law  provides  that  the  carrier  of  nursery  stock  must  report  withm  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  board  if  stock  is  witiiout  certificate,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  deliver  any 
such  property  until  it  has  been  insi)ected  and  certificate  issued. 

This  act  does  not  applv  to  fiorists,  greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000  is  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  above. 
(Laws  of  1900,  p.  221.) 

FBBTILIZBBS. 

The  law  provides  that  the  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  must  bear  a 
printed  certificate,  stating  the  amount,  trade-mark  or  name,  name  of  manufacturer 
and  place,  and  the  constituent  parts. 

The  manufacturer  or  importer  of  fertilizers  must  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  a  certified  copy  of  the  certificate  referred  to,  and  deposit 
a  sample,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  average  sample,  before  he  offers 
it  for  sale  in  the  State.  There  is  an  annual  license  fee  of  |25  chaiged  the  manufac- 
turer or  agent.  The  analysis  of  each  brand  of  fertilizer  shall  be  made  yearly  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  results  published.  ^ 

Any  person  not  complying  with  the  law  is  subject  to  a  fine  and  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  purchaser.    (0.  S.,  4446ar4446i.) 

OKLAHOMA. 

AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  CORPORATIONS. 

AgricQltaral  fair  corporations  are  allowed  to  hold  not  to  exceed  160  acres  of  land 
for  tiie  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture  and  holding  fairs.  Such  corporations  are 
prohibited  from  creating  any  debts  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  on  hand  in 
their  treasuries,  except  Uiat  they  majr  create  a  debt  of  not  more  than  $3,000  for  the 
purchase  of  real  property  for  exhibition  purposes  and  secure  the  same  bv  mortgage. 
Agricultural  fair  corporations  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  capital  stock,  nor  to  oe 
conducted  for  profit  while  organized  as  such;  but  three  or  more  persons  may  oi^^anize 
an  agricultural  fair  corporation  under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  the  Territory. 
(Laws  of  ld93,  sees.  1140-1142. ) 
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DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  agricnltiiral  and  mechanical  board  of  reeents  are  constitated  the  live-stock  sani- 
tary commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  live  stock  of  the  Territory  from  con- ' 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases,  by  establishing  and  maintaining  quarantine  lines,  and 
by  making  regulations  for  enforcing  the  same,  and  to  i)revent  tne  importation  and 
exportation  of  diseased  live  stock.  The  said  commission  shall  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  A^culture  in  establishing  and  maintaining  quarantine 
lines. 

Districts  are  formed  and  inspectors  assi^ed  whose  dut]^  it  is  to  enforce  Federal  and 
Territorial  regulations  and  make  inspections  when  notified.  Inspectors  can  seize 
stock  and  enforce  liens  for  charges. 

Penalties  are  prescribed  for  handling  stock  in  violation  of  the  quarantine  regula- 
tions. 

Railway  companies  are  obliged  to  disinfect  cars  and  pens. 

Inspectors  are  to  kill  certain  diseased  animals  and  pay  for  same.  (Laws  of  1897, 
chap.  31.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  carcass  of  any  swine  or  other  animal  infected 
with  infectious  diseases  at  the  time  of  death  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing into  lard,  stc.,  or  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  burial  or  oumine. 

Live  swine  that  are  infected  with  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be  dispos^  of  or 
driven  on  a  public  highway.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  2.) 

OREGON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AOBICULTURB. 

The  state  Board  of  i^riculture  is  composed  of  eight  resident  citizens  of  the  State 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  four  citizens  elected  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  their  term  of  office  is  four  years.  The  president  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
board  from  their  number  at  their  annual  meetings,  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  the  same  term,  not  from  their  number.  The  membership  of  the  board  is  to  be 
divided  into  classes,  so  that  three  members  will  retire  each  year.  The  State  board 
is  charged  with  the  management  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  its  property, 
is  to  provide  for  and  take  charge  of  the  annual  State  fair,  police  the  same,  collect 
and  disseminate  useful  agricultural  information,  report  to  the  Governor  annually, 
hold  real  estate,  and  pay  premiums  to  exhibitors  at  the  State  fair,  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  made  by  the  State.     (2  Hill's  An.  Laws,  sees.  3151-3163. ) 

DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Three  citizens,  one  from  each  county  specified,  together  with  two  elected  by  the 
county  agricultural  societies  of  such  counties,  are  created  a  board  of  commissioners 
to  be  known  as  the  First  Southern  Oregon  District  Agricultural  Society.  Four 
citizens  similarly  appointed,  together  with  three  persons  elected  from  the  county 
agricultural  societies  of  sjiecified  counties,  are  likewise  created  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners under  the  title  of  the  Second  Southern  Oregon  District  Agricultural  Society. 
The  term  of  office  is  two  years  in  each  case.  Their  organization  is  provided  for  by 
the  statute,  and  they  are  empowered  to  hold  fairs  in  each  district,  at  Central  Point 
and  Roseburg,  respectively.  Provision  is  made  for  the* management  of  the  fairs  by 
such  boards  of  commissioners  and  annual  reports  by  them  to  the  Governor.  They 
are  required  to  receive  and  distribute  a  State  appropriation  made  for  premiums  at 
such  fairs.     (Acts  of  1893,  pp.  113-116,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1901,  p.  275. ) 

The  First  and  Second  Eastern  Or^on  agricultural  aistricts  are  defined  and  boards 
of  commissioners  to  be  known  as  the  First  and  Second  Eastern  Oregon  District 
Agricultural  Societies  are  created.  The  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
county  courts  biennially,  to  hold  office  for  two  years.  The  said  hoards  of  com- 
missioners are  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  annually  Eastern  Oregon  fairs 
in  each  district,  and  are  given  control  and  custody  of  the  grounds.  They  are  to 
make  niles  and  regulations  and  determine  the  amount  of  premiums,  etc.  The 
statute  fixes  the  site  of  fairs  in  the  first  district  at  La  Grande  and  Baker  City,  such 
fairs  to  be  held  alternately,  and  in  the  second  district  at  Dalles  City.  The  boards 
are  required  to  report  to  the  Governor,  are  given  power  to  police  the  fair  grounds 
and  to  receive  State  moneys  ($1,500  annually)  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
premiums  and  distribute  the  same  accordingly.  County  and  district  agricultural 
societies  may  incorporate  under  the  general  laws  of  Oregon.  In  order  to  be  entitled 
to  State  aid  they  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  hold  annual  fairs.  Such  societies  may  hold  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  incor- 
poration not  exceeding  160  acres  of  land.  (2  Hill's  An.  Laws,  sees.  3159, 3161;  Laws 
of  1901,  p.  113.) 
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DIBBASE8  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  18  the  duty  of  the  State  Veterinarian  to  examine  diseased  animals  upon  advice 
from  the  inspectors,  and  he  shall  take  such  means  to  eradicate  the  disease  as  he 
deems  necessary.  The  State  Veterinarian  may  list  and  describe  the  animals  affected 
and  also  the  premises  quarantined. 

The  law  provides  that  in  case  animals  should  be  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  they  may  be  appraised. 

Animals  may  be  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  when  they  are  suspected  of  being 
infected  with  tuberculosis.     (Laws  of  1895,  p.  60.) 

It  is  lawful  for  an  express  company  to  transport  sheep,  not  exceeding  four,  with- 
out an  inspection  of  the  sheep.     (Laws  of  1898,  p.  30. ) 

The  law  provides  that  the  stock  inspector  may  dip  sheep  affected  with  disease, 
except  a  band  of  ewes^  and  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  May.  There  is  also 
a  provision  as  to  the  time  of  dipping  ewes.     (Laws  of  1891,  p.  45. ) 

It  is  unlawful  to  bring  a  band  of  sheep  into  the  State  except  within  3  months  of 
receiving  a  certificate  m>m  a  sheep  inspector,  showing  that  they  are  healthy  and 
free  from  contagious  disease.  The  mspector  is  required,  upon  application,  to  inspect 
any  band  of  sheep  within  his  county,  unless  is  has  been  inspected  by  him  three 
months  prior,  and  if  found  healthy  and  free  from  contagious  disease,  to  issue  b  certifi- 
cate of  health. 

Other  provisions  governing  inspection,  quarantine,  etc.,  are  included  in  these  laws. 
(Laws  on899,  pp.  170,  171.) 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

A  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  created  consisting  of  6  members  to  be  i^pointed 
by  the  (Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  State  Treasurer  acting  as  a  board  for  that 
purpose.  One  member  shall  represent  the  State  at  large  and  shall  be  president  of  the 
Doard.  The  State  is  divided  into  5  horticultural  districts,  and  1  member  is  appointed 
from  each  district.  They  are  required  to  be  residents  of  the  districts  for  which  they 
are  selected,  and  to  be  engaged  in  practical  horticulture  during  their  incumbency  as 
such  commissioners.  The  term  of  office  is  4  years.  The  president  of  the  board  is 
made  exteutive  officer  thereof  and  required  to  attend  to  the  inspection  of  orchards, 
nurseries,  etc.,  and  see  that  the  laws  of  the  State  in  respect  to  horticultural  diseases 
and  pests  are  complied  with.  He  is  also  required  to  meet  with  and  address  fruit 
^wers'  associations  upon  request^  and  also  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  appoint- 
ing board  of  the  work  oi  the  norticultural  commission.  The  inspection  and  regula- 
tion of  horticultural  stock,  places,  and  transportation  vehicles  is  provided  for,  also  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  horticultural  diseases  and  pests,  and  an  appropriation 
is  made  for  the  same.  (?  Hills  An.  Laws,  p.  1875;  act  of  Feb.  25,  1889.  as  amended 
by  act  of  Feb.  23, 1895,  Laws  of  1895,  p.  33;  act  of  Feb.  17. 1899,  Laws  of  1899,  p.  55.) 

The  disj)osition  of  cuttings  and  prunings  and  the  packing  and  transportation  of 
the  same  is  regulated;  the  importation  of  diseased  fruit  and  nursenr  stock  is  prohib- 
ited; and  the  sale  of  paris  green,  arsenic,  and  London  purple  used  as  insecticides  is 
r^ulated.     (Act  of  Feb  17,  1899,  p.  97. ) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  law  provides  that  every  imckage  of  fertilizer  shall  have  attached  to  it  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  a  certified  analysis  xnMle  by  the  State  chemist  from  a  sample.  (Laws 
of  1899,  p.  50.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  consists  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Secretary  of  Internal  Afiairs,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Auditor-General,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1  person  to  be  appointed  by  each  i^cultural 
society  in  the  State  entitled  to  State  bounty,  3  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tne  Senate,  and  1  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Poultiy  Association.  (Pep.  and  Lew.  Dig.,  p.  4356,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by 
acts  of  1899,  No.  83. ) 

The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  board  is  3  years.  Members  of  the  board  do 
not  receive  compensation.  Meetings  must  be  held  annually,  and  as  much  oftener  as 
necessary,  at  the  seat  of  government.    The  board  is  required  to  investigate  subjects 
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relating  to  agriculture,  and  may  take  and  hold  bequests  and  donations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  and  husbandry.  It  may  prescribe  forms  for  the  returns  of  local 
societies,  and  must  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly.     (Ibid.,  p.  4357.) 

DBPABTMENT  OF  AOBICULTURB. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  is  established  to  be  administered  by  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  E^all  oe  appointed  by  the  Goyemor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  ana  receiye  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500.  He  shall 
be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  all  powers  devolying 
upon  that  officer  heretofore  are  conferred  upon  him.  His  duties  are  to  promote 
in  eyery  way  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  kindred  industries;  collect  and 
publish  information  and  statistics  in  regard  to  crops,  their  diseases,  and  remedies 
therefor;  collect  and  publish  information  m  regard  to  the  raising  of  stock  and  poul- 
try, preparing  wool  for  market,  taxation  of  farm  lands,  and  the  diyersification  of 
agriculture.  He  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  bulletins  of  information  in  relation  to  the  foregoing  topics  and  also 
respecting  timber  and  wood  lands,  the  preservation  of  timber,  etc.  The  department 
shall  be  further  officered  by  a  deputy  secretary,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  foT 
4  years  at  a  salar^r  of  $3,000  a  year,  who  is  made  director  of  farmers'  institutes,  an 
Economic  Zoolo^st  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  similar  term,  a  Commissioner 
of  Forestry,  a  Iiairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and  a  State  Veterinarian,  the  latter  to 
receiye  a  aedarv  oi  $2,500  a  year.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  clerk  ana  other  clerks,  and  their  duties  and  compensation  are  fixed.  The 
secretary  is  authorized  to  employ  experts  to  assist  in  his  investigations,  and  an  appro- 
priation is  made  for  the  same.  The  secretary's  office  is  required  to  oe  at  the  seat  of 
government     (Ibid.,  pp.  266-268.) 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Provision  is  made  that  upon  the  organization  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultura 
society  in  any  county,  if  it  shall  raise  annually  any  sum  of  money  from  among  its 
members  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  and  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  promoting  agricultural  knowledge  and  improvement,  and  that  fact  be  attested 
by  an  affidavit  made  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  society  and  filed  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  county,  such  society  shall  receive  a  like  sum  from  the  county 
treasury.  This  appropriation  is  limited  to  one  society  in  each  county,  and  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100.  Power  is  given  such  societies  to  police  their  grounds. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  113-114.) 

farmers'  institutes. 

The  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  is  directed  to  hold  them  in  such  a' way 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to  cooi^rate  with  the  State  and 
local  boards  of  agriculture  for  that  purpose.     (Ibid.,  p.  268,  sec.  9.) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  protect  the  health  of 
domestic  animals,  to  provide  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  dangerous,  contagious,  or  infectious  diseases,  enforce  quarantine  and  other 
rules  relating  to  the  movements  and  care  of  animals  and  their  products. 

In  the  case  of  any  slowly  contagious  diseases  only  suspected  or  diseased  animals 
shall  be  quarantined. 

The  law  provides  for  the  payment  by  the  State  for  the  destruction  of  condemned 
animals:  $25  each  for  gradea  or  common  stock,  $50  for  registered  stock,  $40  for  horse 
or  mule  common  graded  stock,  50  per  cent  of  appraised  value  of  standard  breed  ro- 
istered or  imported  horses. 

The  law  prohibits  the  importation  of  dairy  cows  and  neat  cattle  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, unless  accompanied  by  certificate  from  a  reliable  inspector. 

The  board  may  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  cattle  when  deemed  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  cattle  in  the  State.    (Laws  of  1897,  No.  82. ) 

horticulture. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  keep  an  orchard  or  nursery  tree  infested  with  insects, 
etc.,  or  to  sell  fruit  from  such  trees,  except  plums,  cherries,  and  pears.  Such  trees 
are  subject  to  destruction  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  no  damages  shall  be  awarded  for 
the  destruction  of  such  trees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  destroy  such  trees;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  exterminate  San  Jose  scale  with  effective  insecticides. 
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i- 
Local  oommiasionerB  are  provided  for  any  township,  borough,  or  city,  who  have 
chai^  of  inspection,  etc 

If  the  owner  neglects  to  treat  or  destroy  infested  trees  the  commissioner  may 
employ  help  to  remove  or  destroy  trees  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  township,  or 
borough,  bat  the  expense  may  be  recovered  from  the  owner.    ( Laws  of  1899,  No.  77. ) 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

STATE  BOABD  OF  AGRICULTUBS. 

The  state  Board  of  Agricoltore  is  composed  of  the  Grovemor,  lientenant^Govemor, 
and  Secretary  of  State  ex  officio,  1  member  appointed  bv  and  from  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  1  member 
appointed  by  each  africaltural  society  receiving  bounty  from  the  State,  3  members 
to  oe  appointed  by  the  Governor,  1  from  each  countv  not  represented  by  an  agricul- 
tural society,  1  of  whom  is  a  resident  of  Providence  CJounty.  and  1  member  appointed 
by  and  from  the  Rhode  Island  State  Granffe.  The  term  of  office  of  appointed  mem- 
bers is  2  vears.  Meetings  are  required  toM  held  in  Providence  semiannually,  and 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  look  after  the  promotion  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State;  to  supervise  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  relating  thereto;  to  distribute  plants,  seeds,  and  shrubsj  and  to 
receive  and  hold  in  trust  donations  and  bequests  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 
The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  compensation,  but  an  allowance  for  expenses 
in  the  dischaive  of  their  duties.  A  secretary  may  be  appointed  whose  duties  and 
compensation  snail  be  fixed  by  the  board.  A^cultural  and  kindred  societies  are 
required  to  report  to  the  State  Doard,  and  on  failure  to  do  sd  their  allowance  may  be 
cut  off.  The  Doard  is  required  to  report  annually  to  the  g^eneral  assembly.  It  is 
empowered  to  appoint  cattle  commissioners,  employ  veterinary  suigeons  and  ap- 
musers,  to  enforce  the  laws  against  diseases  of  animals,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
tJnited  States  authorities  for  tluit  purpose.    (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  99.) 

OOMHEBdAL  FBBDING  STUFFS. 

The  term  "  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stu&"  is  defined.  All  lots  .or  parcels 
thereof  are  required  to  be  labeled  with  a  statement  certifying  the  number  of  net 
]X)unds  contained  therein,  the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer  or  importer,  and  a  chemical  analysis.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  required  to  file,  upon  request,  a  certified  copy  of  such  statement  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Collie  of  Affnculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Provision  is  made  for  the  analysis 
of  such  feedmff  stu&,  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  act  are  prescribed,  and  appro- 
priation is  made  for  its  enforcement.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  631. ) 

DISBASEB  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  law  prohibits  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  or  other  animals  infected  with 
contagious  disease,  and  provides  that  town  councils  may  pass  ordinances  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  diseases  among  animals. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  prohibit  the  introduction  of  cattle  or  other 
domestic  animals  into  the  State. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  any  animal  or  part  thereof  infected  with  disease. 

The  board  is  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  prevention,  treatment,  curing, 
and  extirpation  of  diseases  among  animals.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  98. ) 

The  law  provides  for  the  destniction  of  horses  or  other  animals  having  glanders, 
farcy,  or  otner  commimicable  disease,  and  fixes  the  price  to  be  paid  the  owner  for 
destruction  at  |50  for  a  native  animal  and  not  more  than  $75  for  any  grade  animal  or 
(100  for  any  single  registered  animal. 

Animals  may  oe  (^quarantined  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  affected  with  contagious 
diseases,  and  one-third  of  the  cost  is  l)ome  by  tne  State. 

If  tuberculous  animals  are  killed  by  order  of  the  board,  the  State  shall  pay  one-half 
of  the  appraised  value^  but  if,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  they  shall  not  prove 
to  have  nad  tuberculosis,  the  State  shall  pay  the  full  appraised  value.  The  State  shall 
not  pay  for  any  animal  not  owned  in  the  State  for  three  months  prior  to  daughter. 

No  aiseased  animals  shall  be  sold. 

^  All  cattle  brought  into  the  State  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health, 
giving  a  description  of  each  animal,  the  place  of  examination,  preparation  of  tuber- 
culin used,  quantity  injected,  etc. 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  accept  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  shall  cooperate  with  the  inspectors  of  that  depart- 
ment in  suppressing  dangerous  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  (Rev.  Stats.,  1896, 
chap.  99.) 
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» 

FERTILIZEBS. 

The  law  proTides  that  commercial  fertilizer  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  label  stating  the  nmnber  of  pounds,  the  name,  brand,  or  trade- 
mark under  which  it  is  sold,  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  importer,  and 
a  chemical  analysis  givine  its  constituent  parts. 

When  fertilizers  are  sold  in  bulk  for  the  use  of  farmers,  a  statement  must  be  sent  to 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  agricultural  college,  giving  the  name  of  the  goods,  and 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  giving  the  nercentage  of  the  ingredients,  together  with 
a  list  of  agents  and  a  sample  of  said  fertuizers. 

No  person  shall  sell  any  pulverized  leather,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or  in  any  form, 
as  a  fertilizer  without  an  explicit  certificate  of  the  fact  affixed  to  every  packajse. 

The  board  of  managers  may  have  samples  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  btate  collected 
and  analyzed  and  puolished,  tc^ther  with  a  statement  of  their  value  per  ton,  and 
shall  prosecute  eveiy  violation  of  the  law. 

The  manufacturer,  importer,  agent,  or  seller  of  any  brand  of  fertilizer  shall  pay 
annually  an  analysis  fee  of  $6  for  each  fertilizing  ingredient  claimed  to  exist.  (Ibid., 
chap.  154;  laws  of  1898,  chap.  520.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

AGRICULTURR. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  are  abolished, 
and  their  powers,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  devolved  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Uie  Clemson  Agricultural  College.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Governor  and  snail  receive  no  compensation,  but  an  allowance  o{  $3  a  day  and  3  cents 
a  mile  is  made  while  engaged  in  the  duties  imposed  by  this  article.  They  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  the  retmns  of  county  agricultural  societies  chartered  by  the  State; 
collect  agricultural  statistics:  investigate  subjects  relating  to  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  the  State;  enforce  the  regulations  against  diseased  animals;  super- 
vise the  execution  of  the  laws  in  respect  Uy  fertilizers;  keep  books  of  registry  for  the 
entr3r  of  tracts  of  land  desired  to  be  sold;  keep  books  of  entry  for  the  names  of  those 
desiring  employment  as  laborers;  cooperate  with  the  United  States  authorities,  receive 
from  them  seeos,  plants,  documents,  and  information  and  distribute  the  same;  hold 
agricultural  conventions  and  farmers'  institutes;  and  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
annually.    (Rev.  Stat,  1893,  sec.  1129  et  seq.) 

niSEASSS  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  transport  within  the  borders  of  the  State  any  ani- 
mals infected  with  glanders,  and  any  persons  violating  the  law  are  liable  for  all 
damages  affecting  the  introduction  of  sai/l  diseases,  unfess  the  said  person  can  pro- 
duce a  clean  bill  of  health  from  some  veterinary  surgeon  that  such  stock  was  not 
infected  at  the  time  when  transported  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  (Laws  of 
1890,  No.  464.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  cooperate  with  the  officers  of  other 
States  and  of  the  Federal  Government  in  establishing  interstate  quarantine  laws,  etc. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  within  quarantine  lines  for  the  preservation  of  the  live-stock 
industry.     (Laws  of  1899,  No.  77.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  law  of  1890  abolishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  imposes  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College  supervision  of  all  laws  respecting  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  provides  that  thev  shall  appoint  a  special  inspector  or  inspectors  of  fertilizers, 
etc.     (Laws  of  1890,  No.  461. ) 

The  law  provides  for  the  punishment  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  the  manu- 
facture, analysis,  or  sale  of  fertilizers  and  commercial  manures. 

All  fertilizers  must  be  tagged.     (Ibid.,  No.  463. ) 

The  law  divides  fertilizers  into  three  grades — high  grade,  low  grade,  and  standard; 
provides  penalties  for  misrepresentation,  and  also  provides  that  a  person  selling  fer- 
tilizers without  proper  label  or  stamps  renders  the  offender  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10  for 
each  separate  bas  or  package.    (Laws  of  1898,  No.  477. ) 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  inspection,  etc.,  of  fertilizers,  the  issuance  of  tags, 
etc.,  and  for  an  inspection  tax  of  25  cents  per  ton,  etc     (Laws  of  1899,  No.  65. ) 
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If  fertilizers  fall  short  upon  analyms  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  in  an^  fertilizing 
ingredient,  the  vender  of  such  fertilizer  shall  forfeit  one-half  of  the  price  thereof. 
(Laws  of  1900,  No.  263. ) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  is  created  and  divided  into  two  districts,  to  be  man- 
aged by  bcxards  called  district  boards  of  agpculture.  Such  boards  consist  of  one 
person  from  each  l^islati ve  district  in  the  agricultural  district.  After  the  first  boards, 
which  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  members  of  such  boards  shall  be 
elected  by  delegates  of  the  respective  legislative  districts  chosen  by  the  county  i^- 
cultural  societies.  Their  term  of  office  is  one  year.  All  that  part  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  south  of  the  seventh  standard  x^arallel  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  district  No. 
1,  and  all  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  such  parallel  as  district  No.  2.  Each  district 
board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  not  from  its  number,  and  fix  his  duties  and  compen- 
sation, not  exceeding  $200  a  vear.  His  term  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  oi  the 
board  appointing  him.  Eacn  board  shall  also  elect  a  treasurer  and  fix  his  compen- 
sation at  not  more  than  $100  a  year;  he  shall  not  be  one  of  their  number,  and  shall 
serve  during  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  appointing  nim.  The 
district  boards  have  power  to  determine  the  places  of  offices.    Such  boards  have 

Eower  to  make  contracts,  hold  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business,  purchase  and 
old  property  and  dispose  of  the  same,  sue  and  be  sued,  hold  district  fairs,  farm- 
ers' institutes,  and  stocK  shows;  but  the  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  their  debts.  The 
boards  shall  have  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  district  fairs  and 
furoers'  institiiteSy  and  give  premmms,  and  may  make  rules  and  r^ulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State  nor  of  the  United  States.  They  are  required 
to  report  annually  to  the  Governor.  They  are  ^ven  authority  to  police  fair  grounds. 
They  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  mileage  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile 
and  necessary  expenses  shall  oe  allowed  to  them  while  attending  upon  meetings  of 
the  board.     (Grantham's  An.  Stat,  of  1889,  sees.  277-290. ) 

AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  CORPORATIONS. 

Agricultural  fair  corporations  may  hold  property  not  exoeedins  160  acres  of  land, 
with  improvements,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture,  but  may  not  incur 
liabilities  beyond  the  amount  m  the  treasnrv,  except  for  the  purchase  of  real  property, 
for  which  purpose  they  may  create  a  debt  of  $3,000  to  be  secured  by  mortgage.  Such 
corporations  are  not  conducted  for  profit  and  must  annually  raise  sufficient  money 
for  defraying  their  expenses;  but  3  or  more  persons  may  oiiganize  itfricultural  fair  cor- 
porations under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  the  State.     (Ibid.,  sees.  4262-4264. ) 

farmers'    INSrriTUTES. 

The  Regents  of  Education  are  authorized  to  encourage  and  provide  for  famers' 
institutes  and  university  extension  work.     (Ibid.,  sec.  547.) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  unlawiul  to  bring  any  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  into  the  State  between  the 
first  of  November  and  the  first  of  February. 

The  Governor  shall  name  a  veterinary  surgeon  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect 
domestic  animals,  and  to  whom  all  persons  importing  cattle,  etc.,  shall  report. 

Diseased  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  proper  authorities  are  paid  for  by  the  State.  It 
IS  unlawful  to  sell  or  give  away  an^  aiseased  animals,  and  m  the  case  of  those  that 
have  been  known  to  be  affected  within  a  year,  notice  of  the  fact  must  be  given  to  the 
purchaser. 

It  is  unlawful  to  kill  any  diseased  animal  for  butchers'  purposes  or  sell  any  part  of  it. 

The  right  to  indemnity  imder  this  act  is  limited  to  animals  destroyed  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  epizootic  disease. 

No  bovine  aninuils  shall  be  appraised  at  over  $60,  except  registered  pedigree  stock, 
which  shall  be  valued  at  not  exceeding  $160. 

No  equines  shall  be  appraised  at  over  $100,  except  pedigree  animals,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $300. 

The  law  provides  that  no  indemnity  shall  exist  under  a  number  of  conditions. 
(An.  Stat,  of  1899,  sees.  3114-^209. ) 

Another  law  relates  to  swine  and  the  control  of  the  diseases  thereof.  (Laws  of 
1899,  chap.  131.) 
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TENNESSEE. 

BUBEAU  OF  AOBICUI/rURB,  STATISTIGS,  AND  MINES. 

A  department  of  agriculture,  called  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and  Mines 
for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  is  created  under  the  control  of  a  commissioner,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  2  years. 
Tne  office  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government;  his  compensation 
is  $3,000  a  year  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  exceeding  |800  a  year.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  clerk,  3  assistant  commissioners,  4  inspectors, 
a  geologist,  and  a  chemist.  The  commissioner  is  empowered  to  collect  specimens  of 
agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  the  State;  to  make  rules  and  r^ulations  for  the 
inspection  and  analysis  of  fertilizers  and  publish  the  results;  to  investigate  diseases 
and  pests  of  fruit  and  crops,  and  publish  information  concemmg  the  same;  to  employ 
a  chemist  to  make  analyses,  and  a  geologist  to  make  maps  of  the  mineral  re^on  of 
the  State;  to  encourage  immigration;  to  Keep  a  record  of  mineral  lands  in  the  State 
for  sale,  lease,  or  colonization;  and  to  enter  mto  bonds  with  heads  of  &iniliesto  con- 
vey homesteads  not  exceeding  40  acres  each  out  of  State  lands  under  certain  restric- 
tions made  in  the  act.  He  is  required  to  report  quarterly  to  the  Governor  concerning 
the  finances  of  his  office.     (Code  of  18d6,  sees.  313-325. } 

AORICUimTBAL  FAIB  CORPORATIONS. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  companies  to  promote  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, mineral  arts,  and  the  improving  of  live  stock,  and  the  form  of  the  charter 
is  prescribed.     (Ibid.,  sees.  2203-2204.) 

farmers'  institutes. 

Farmers'  institutes,  or  conventions,  are  held  in  Tennessee  through  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  (Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and  Mines. 

diseases  of  ANIMAU3. 

A  State  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which 
board  has  supervision  of  communicable  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  the 
establishing  of  quarantine,  and  the  making  of  regulations  against  the  spread  and  for 
the  suppression  of  diseases. 

It  is  the  duty  of  any  person  knowing  or  suspecting  the  presence  of  diseases  to 
report  the  same  to  the  county  board  of  health. 

Whenever  the  public  safety  demands  the  destruction  of  any  animals,  the  board 
shall  de8ic:nate  appraisers,  who  shall  make  a  valuation  of  said  animals. 

It  is  unlawful  to  import  animals  affected  with  contagious  disease  or  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  any  such  animjeds.     (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  180. ) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Government  and  with  other  States  in  establishing  interstate  quarantine  lines  to  protect 
the  live-stock  industry  of  the  State  against  Texas  fever. 

County  boards  have  charge  of  quarantine  stations  until  the  State  board  can  assume 
charge. 

Ammals  diseased  can  not  be  sold,  transferred,  or  driven  in  or  through  the  State 
except  under  a  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Health.     (Act  of  Feb.  15,  1897. ) 

febtilizbrs. 

All  commercial  fertilizers  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  shall  bear  a  stamp  on 
each  packa^,  giving  the  chemical  analysis,  name  of  manufacturer,  etc.,  and  shall  bear 
a  tag  showmg  authority  to  sell  such  fertilizers,  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture with  whom  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  each  brand  must  be  filed. 

An  inspection  fee  of  50  cents  per  ton  or  fraction  thereof  shall  be  paid. 

Inspectors  are  appointed  to  collect  samples  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  for  analy- 
sis. Tags  must  be  provided  for  each  package  brought  into  the  State.  (Laws  of  1897, 
chap.  123.) 

TEXAS. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE,    INSURANCE,   STATiernCS,   AND  HISTORY. 

A  commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He 
is  required  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  expert  in  matteni  of  insurance.    He  is 
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empowered  to  appoint  a  chief  derk  and  such  other  assistants  as  may  be  necesaary,  to 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  commissioner  must  not  be  interested  in  any  insur- 
ance company  except  as  insured.  He  is  requii^,  among  other  things,  to  execute  the 
laws  in  ration  to  agriculture,  and  is  made  a  member  ofthe  board  of  directors  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  College.  He  is  required  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
authorities  for  the  promotion  of  aniculture,  and  to  collect  and  publish  amcultural 
statistics;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  his  reports 
throughout  the  State.     (Bev.  Stat.,  1895,  arts.  2908,  2924. ) 

AORICULTUBAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Private  corporations  maybe  formed  for  the  incorporation  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture by  the  maintenance  of  public  fairs  and  exhibition  of  stock  and  farm  prod- 
ucts.    (Gen.  Laws  of  1895,  chap.  125.) 

FASMEBS'    INSTTrUTBS. 

Farmers'  institutes  are  conducted  voluntarily  by  the  officers  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

niSBASBS  OF  ANIMAI^. 

It  is  unlawful  to  import  into  the  State,  or  move  from  one  county  to  another,  any 
flock  of  sheep  in  which  one  or  more  are  infected  with  scab. 

Every  owner  of  sheep  knowing  any  of  them  to  be  infected  with  scab  must  dip 
those  affected  every  20  days. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 
(Laws  of  1897,  chap.  125.) 

Provision  is  made  for  isolating  horses,  mules,  etc.,  if  glanders  or  farcy  is  believed 
to  exist. 

If  diseased  animals  are  destroyed,  the  appraised  value  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner, 
and  the  expenses  of  killing  and  disposing  of  condemned  animals  shall  also  be  paid 
by  the  county.     (Rev.  Stat  of  1895;  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  165.) 

HOBnCCI/rUBB. 

The  officers  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are  authorized  to  employ 
one  or  more  expert  entomologists,  who  shall  devise  means  of  destroying  the  Mexican 
boll  weevil,  boU  worm,  caterpillar,  chinch,  bug,  etc.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  10.) 

FERTILIZEBS. 

Before  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  commercial  poison  used  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  pests  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  the  manufacturer  or  a^nt  shall  deposit 
with  me  agricultural  college  a  sample  of  the  commodity  offered  For  sale.  The  law 
exempts  unmixed  substances,  cotton-seed  meal,  land  plaster,  salt,  ashes,  lime,  green 
sand  marl,  uncrushed  bones,  and  animal  excrement. 

The  law  provides  that  the  manufacturer  shall  pav  a  fee  of  $15  for  every  brand  of 
fertilizer  or  commercial  poison  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  provides  that  tne  analysis 
shall  be  made  of  each  sample  and  its  constituent  parts  published. 

Labels  will  be  furnished  at  |1  per  hundred. 

Provision  is  made  for  collecting  samples  of  goods  in  the  market  for  analysis  and 
comparison. 

Agriculturists  and  farmers  may  have  samples  analyzed  free  of  charge.  (Laws  of 
1899,  chap.  46. ) 

UTAH. 

THB  DSBERET  AORXCUI/TUSAL  AND  HANUFACTURINO  SOCIETY. 

The  Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society  is  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  stock  breeding,  agriculture,  horticulture,  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
the  domestic  arts.  It  is  governed  bv  a  board  of  12  directors  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  period  0x4  years  each.  (Bev. 
Stat.,  sea  2064.) 

The  board  has  power  to  make  r^ulations  for  the  society  and  fix  the  maimer  of  and 
fees  for  admission  to  membership  m  the  same.  One  of  the  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  elected  president  and  hold  office  as  such  for  2  years.  The  board  has  power 
also  to  appoint  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  other  necessary  officers  and  fix  their  duties 
and  compensation.    Directors  are  to  receive  no  pay  except  actual  and  necessary 
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expenses  in  the  perfonnance  of  their  duties,  in  which  case  such  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  State.  The  society  is  required  to  hold  an  annual  £air  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  award 
premiums.     (Ibid.,  1898,  sees.  2120-2129,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1901,  chap.  43.  ^ 

FARMERS*    INSrrrUTES. 

The 'board  of  directors  of  the  Agricultural  Ck)llege,  with  the  advice  of  the  faculty  of 
the  same,  are  authorized  to  hold  farmers'  institutes  in  each  county  at  least  once  in 
the  school  year,  and  make  rules  and  r^ulations  governing  the  same.  Those  con- 
ducting institutes  are  required  to  promote  the  organization  of  local  agricultural 
societies.  An  annual  report  of  the  institute  work  shall  be  made  by  the  board  for  free 
distribution  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.     (Ibid.,  sees.  2095,  2096. ) 

STATISTICS. 

Count}r  assessors  are  required  to  collect  agricultural  statistics  and  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Statistics.     (Ibid.,  chap.  55.) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  unlawful  to  bring  or  drive  any  domestic  animal  affected  with  contagious 
disease  into  the  State. 

Anv  person  having  in  charge  any  animal  affected  with  glanders  or  farcy  shall  at 
once  Kill  it;  failing  to  do  so  any  peace  officer  may  perform  the  act. 

It  is  unlawful  to  allow  diseasea  animals  to  run  at  large  on  uninclosed  land,  or  on 
a  highway,  and  the  owner  shall  not  sell  any  such  animal  without  notifying  the 
purchaser. 

Penalties  are  attached  for  violating  the  law.     (Rev.  Stat,  of  1898. ) 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  selling  milk  or  dairy  products  to  have  in  his  posses- 
sion, where  milch  cows  are  kept,  cattle  having  tuberculosis  or  other  contagious 
diseases. 

The  law  prescribes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  to  cause 
all  cattle  having  contagious  disease  to  be  killed,  if  kept  in  violation  of  this  act. 
(Laws  of  1899,  chap.  48. ) 

It  is  the  duty  of  persons  owning,  controUiiiff,  or  ranging  sheep  to  have  them  dipped 
at  least  once  a  year  in  some  preparation  that  will  kill  scab.  (Eev.  Stat.,  1898, 
chap.  7.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  \livided  into  3  horticultural  districts,  and  a  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  is  appointed  consisting  of  1  member  from  each  horticultural  district. 
The  members  of  this  board  are  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  practical 
knowledge  of  horticulture,  and  no  more  than  2  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
Their  term  of  office  is  4  years.  The  Governor  shall  designate  a  member  of  the  ooard 
to  act  as  secretary.^  The  board  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  location  of  its  office. 
The  board  is  required  to  make  rules  regulating  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
diseases  and  pests  amon^  horticultural  stock  and  products,  and  places  infected  with 
disease  are  made  public  nuisances.  The  members  of  the  board  receive  $200  per 
year  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  who  is  to  receive  1000  and  an  allow- 
ance of  $250  for  traveling  expenses.  The  board  is  required  to  hold  4  meetings  a 
year  at  the  seat  of  government  and  report  biennially  to  the  legislature.  The  State 
Treasurer  is  authorized  to  receive  donations  and  bequests  for  the  promotion  of  horti- 
culture.    (Ibid.,  sees.  1168-1182,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1899,  chap.  47.) 

Local  horticultural  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties  are  provided  for  and  their  duties  and  compensation 
are  fixed.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1176,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1899,  chap.  47.) 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  authorized  to  import  the  birds  known  as  the 
German  Kohl  Meisen,  and  an  appropriation  is  made  lor  that  purpose.  Such  birds 
are  to  be  used  in  extermination  of  insect  pests,  the  results  of  their  operations  reported 
by  the  State  board  and  published  in  bulletins  for  free  distribution.  (Acts  of  1901, 
chap.  36.) 

Aji  appropriation  of  $2,000  is  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the  San  Jose  scale. 
(Ibid.,  chap.  76.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  nurserymen  or  owners  of  orchards,  etc.,  to  spray  infected  trees 
with  disinfectants,  but  not  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  any  nurserymen  or  persons  receiving  trees  from  points  outside  the 
State  to  report  such  uicts  to  tue  county  inspector.  (Rev.  Stat  of  1898;  laws  of  1899, 
chap.  47.) 
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BBSS. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  may  appoint  inspectors  of  bees,  who  shall  be 
paid  oat  of  county  funds.  ^ 

All  hives  of  bees  shall  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the  inspector  has 
authority  to  take  charge  or  control  of  diseased  bees  and  appurtenances  for  treatment, 
or  destroy  such  bees,  produce,  or  hives,  and  their  contents,  as  may  be  infected.  ( Laws 
ofl892,  p.  62.) 

VERMONT. 

STATE  BOAK»  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  president  of  the 
Universitv  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  and  3  other  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  connrmed  by  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  2 
Years;  and  the  board  shall  appoint  from  its  number  a  secretary.  The  duties  of  the 
board  are  the  promotion  of  tne  interests  of  husbandry  and  agricultural  education 
throughout  the  State.  The  board  is  required  to  collect  statistical  information  con- 
cerning agriculture,  farms,  and  farm  property,  especially  with  relation  to  abandoned 
farms,  and  also  to  publish  information  r^arding  the  advantages  offered  by  the  State 
to  capitalists,  tourists,  and  farmers.  ( Vt.  Stat.,  1896,  sees.  24^248,  2450,  as  amended 
by  Acts  of  1898,  No.  8. ) 

farmers'  institutes. 

The  board  is  required  to  hold  one  meeting  in  each  county  annually,  may  employ 
lecturers  and  other  assistants  in  conducting  these  meetings,  and  is  required  among 
other  things  at  such  meetings  to  discuss  forestry,  tree  planting,  roads  and  road 
making.     (Laws  of  1896,  sees.  246-248. ) 

COMMERCIAL  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

The  term  ''concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs"  is  defined.  Packages  or  lots 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State  shall  have  affixed  thereto  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  printed 
statement  certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds  in  the  package  or  lot,  the  name,  brand, 
or  trade-mark  of  the  same,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  place  of  man- 
ufacture, and  a  chemical  analysis.  Manufacturers  and  others  before  offering  com- 
mercial feeding  stxdfa  for  sale  in  the  State  shall  file  a  certified  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  director  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  upon  reauest 
shall  deposit  with  him  not  less  than  1  pound  of  such  feeding  stuff  with  an  affiaavit 
that  the  same  is  a  fair  sample  thereof.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  required  to 
pay  to  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  a  tax  of  10  cents  for  every  ton  offered 
for  sale  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  shall  affix  to  each  car  or  package  of  such  feed- 
ing stuff  a  tag  to  be  furnished  by  the  director  stating  among  other  things  that  such 
tax  has  been  paid.  The  director  of  the  experiment  station  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  act,  is  empowered  .to  cause  analyses  to  be  made  of  such  feeding 
stufb,  and  is  required  to  report  all  violations  of  the  act  to  the  State  Treasurer,  who 
is  authorized  to  prosecute  the  same.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the  act  are  prescribed. 
(Lawsofl898,  No.  83.) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  unlawful  to  allow  sheep  infected  with  ''hoof  ail "  or  foot  rot,  or  scab,  to  run 
at  large,  and  the  owner,  in  addition  to  fines,  shall  be  liable  to  any  person  damaged 
by  his  offense. 

Infected  sheep  running  at  large  upon  a  common  highway  or  on  lands  not  belong- 
ing to  the  owner  shall  Income  mrfeited  to  any  person  who  takes  them  up,  and  the 
owner  shall  have  no  action  at  law  for  recovery. 

It  is  imlawful  for  a  person  knowingly  to  bring  into  the  State  cattle  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  or  animals  known  to  be  a&cted  with  infectious  or  contagious 
disease. 

The  selectmen  of  towns  and  aldermen  of  cities  may  enforce  r^ulations  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  and  report  to 
the  Governor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  animals 
infected  or  exposed  to  contagious  disease,  and  to  establish  quarantine. 

The  vidue  of  cattle  or  animals  killed  by  order  of  the  bouti  shall  be  appraised  just 
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before  killing.  The  limit  of  appraisal  of  cattle  is  $40  each.  If  a  bovine,  after  a  post- 
mortem examination,  is  found  to  have  had  tuberculosis  or  other  dangerous  disease, 
the  owner  shall  receive  one-half  the  appraised  value;  otherwise  the  owner  shall 
receive  full  value  of  the  appraisal. 

No  indemnity  shall  be  paid  for  a  slaughtered  animal  that  has  not  been  owned  in 
the  State  at  least  six  months  previous  to  th^  discovery  of  the  disease. 

HOKTICULTURE. 

Any  town  may  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  exterminating  worms 
on  shade,  ornamental,  or  forest  trees  in  public  parks  or  highways. 

The  selectmen  have  charge  of  the  treatment  and  the  expenditures.  (Laws  of  1898, 
No.  156.) 

The  use  oq  fruit  trees  or  vines  of  spraying  solutions  containing  less  than  3  pounds 
of  unslacked  lime  to  50  gallons  is  prohibit^.     (Laws  of  1898,  No.  155.) 

FEBTILIZERS. 

The  law  prescribes  the  conditions  of  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  also  requires 
that  fertilizers  costing  over  $10  per  ton  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  printed  statement 
certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds  of  fertilizer  in  a  package,  the  name,  brand  or 
trade-mark,  name  and  address  of  manufacturer,  etc.,  place  of  manufacture,  chemical 
analysis  showing  ingredients,  etc. 

The  law  prescribe  that  manufacturers  or  importers  shall  pav  $100  for  a  license, 
and  are  also  required  to  file  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  for 
the  i>ayment  of  forfeiture  and  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  fertilizer  any  pulverized  leather,  raw,  steamed,  or  roasted, 
etc.,  without  an  explicit  printed  certificate  conspicuously  placed. 

All  manufacturers  and  importers  of  fertilizers  are  required  to  furnish  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a  complete  list  of  the  brands, 
and  agents  selling  them,  not  later  than  February  1,  and  on  the  Ist  of  each  succeed- 
ing month  until  Sfay  1,  each  additional  agent  or  dealer  appointed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  have  one  analysis  or  more  made  of  each  fertilizer 
annually,  and  the  result  published  monthly. 

VIRGINIA. 

COMMISSIONER  OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  his  ofiSce  is  required  to  be  at 
Uie  seat  of  government.  He  may  employ  a  clerk,  chemist,  and  geologist.  His 
duties  are  to  investi^te  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairying, 
cattle  and  sheep  raisins,  diseases  and  pests  of  grain,  fruit,  and  fruit  products,  and 
remedies  therefor  and  the  prevention  thereof,  together  with  the  subjects  of  irrigation 
and  inclosures.  He  shall  distribute  seeds  and  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
authorities.     He  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report.     (Code,  sees.  1784-1790. ) 

He  is  given  control  of  the  analyzing  of  fertilizers  and  administration  of  the  law 
relative  tnereto.     (Sup.  to  the  Code,  sees.  1788a,  17906.) 

The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  $1,500  per  annum.  (Code,  sec. 
183.) 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  10  persons,  whose  principal  business 
must  be  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  1  from  each 
Congressional  district  of  the  State.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
board  shall  belong  to  any  one  political  party.  Their  term  of  office  is  4  years.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  unaer  the  management  of  this  board,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  made  ex  officio  a  mem  Mr  and  secretary  and  treasurer. 
An  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  board  is  required  to  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, and  no  member  of  the  board  other  than  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
shall  receive  any  compensation,  but  actual  expenses  in  attending  its  meetmgs  shall 
be  allowed.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1790a.) 

farmers'  institutes. 

Farmers  institutes  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  devotes  certain  of  its  funds  to  that  purpose. 
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DISEASES  OP  ANIMALS. 

It  is  the  daty  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Virginia  A^cnltaral  and  Mechanical 
GoU^e  to  protect  domestic  animals  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  to 
estabush  and  maintain  quarantine  lines  and  other  sanitary  regulations;  also  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  live-stock  quarantine  commissioners  and  officers  of  otitier  States,  and  with 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  establish  quarantine  lines,  etc.,  and  to 
protect  the  live-stock  industry  against  Texas  or  splenetic  fever. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  send  a  veterinarian  to  investigate  and  report  any 
malignant  disease  and  take  measures  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading. 

Diseased  animals  must  not  leave  grounds  quarantined. 

Notice  of  quarantine  lines  must  be  sent  to  the  Governor. 

Railways  must  disinfect  their  cars  used  in  transportation  of  live  stock. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  bring  into  the  State  any  animal  infected 
with  or  exposed  to  contagious  disease. 

Animals  affected  with  contagious  disease  shall  not  run  at  ^rge  or  with  healthy 
stock;  nor  shall  they  be  sold  or  transferred.  (Laws  of  1896,  No.  §27,  as  amended  by 
Laws  of  1900,  No.  832.) 

The  law  prescribes  that  hogs  or  fowls  that  die  from  contagious  diseases  shall  be 
burned  or  buried  immediately.     (Laws  of  1896,  No.  327.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  board  of  control  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  made  a 
State  Board  of  Crop-pest  Commissioners,  wnose  duty  it  is  to  appoint  a  State  Entomolo- 
gist and  Pathologist  who  shall  act  as  State  inspector  to  eradicate  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  ^^  Josi  scale.  The  board  shall  proviae  rules  and  r^ulations  under  which 
the  inspector  shall  proceed  to  control,  eradicate,  destroy,  and  prevent  the  dissemina- 
tion of  pests. 

The  board  may  provide  quarantine  laws  and  regulations  for  the  sale  and  transpor- 
tation of  all  nursery  stock  within  or  entering  the  State. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  annual  inspection  of  all  nursery  stock  in  the  State  prior 
to  September  1,  and  tiie  issuance  of  certificates,  etc.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  109.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  jurisdiction  and  care  of  the  fertilizer  laws. 
(Laws  of  1890,  p.  82.) 

The  law  prescribes  the  duty  of  every  manufacturer  or  dealer  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, provides  for  the  payment  of  15  cents  per  ton  as  an  inspection  license  fee; 
Erovides  for  the  issuance  of  tags;  requires  that  tags  be  placed  on  each  bag  of  ferti- 
zers,  etc. 

The  law  provides  that  the  constituent  parts  of  fertilizers  shall  be  printed  upon  each 
ba^,  barrel,  or  package.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  restrict  sales  of  acid  phosphate, 
kamit,  etc. 

The  purchaser  may  request  a  sample  of  the  seller  to  send  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  analysis.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  publish  the 
result  of  the  analysis. 

All  fertilizers  sold  in  violation  of  the  law  shall  be  seized  and  held  subject  to  the 
order  ol  the  court    (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  10. ) 

WASHINGTON. 

BUREAU  OF  errATisrncs,  agriculture,  and  immigration. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  made  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  and  a  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Agriculture,  and  Immigration  is  directed  to  be  established  in  his  office.  He  is 
required  to  collect  statistics  on  agriculture,  and  is  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath.  (Const.,  Art  2,  sec.  34;  Code,  sees. 
2256-2264.) 

STATE  FAIR. 

The  State  fair  is  established  as  a  State  institution  for  the  purpose  of  the  advance- 
ment of  stock  raising,  i^culture,  and  horticulture  in  the  State.  It  is  required  to  be 
held  at  North  Yakima  on  the  last  Monday  of  September  of  each  year.  This  fair  is 
controlled  by  a  board  of  five  commissioners  called  the  State  Fair  Commission,  to  be 
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appointed  by  the  Grovemor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of 
4  years.  A  president,  a  secretary,  and  treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  for 
a  term  of  1  year.  This  commission  has  full  control  of  the  State  fair,  with  power  to 
make  rules  and  r^ulations  for  the  same,  employ  necessary  assistants,  and  award 
premiums.  The  office  of  the  commission  is  located  at  North  Yakima,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  commission  are  required  to  be  held  there.  The  members  of  the  commis- 
sion receive  no  compensation  beyond  mileage  paid  to  them  while  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  fair.     (Code,  sec.  2332.) 

FARMEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Farmers'  institutes  are  held  voluntarily  by  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  college. 

PARIS  GREEN. 

It  is  unlawful  to  offer  for  sale  in  the  State  adulterated  or  low-grade  paris  green, 
London  purple,  sulphur,  or  other  material  or  compound  for  spraying  ^urpfoses.  Paris 
green  is  required  to  contain  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  combina- 
tion and  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  water.  Soluble  arsenic  trioxide  and  commer- 
cial arsenic  are  required  to  contain  not  less  than  96  per  cent  of  arsenic  trioxide.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  and  the  county  inspec- 
tors under  his  supervision  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  State  Agncul- 
tural  Experiment  Station  is  required  to  analyze  all  such  compounds  submitted  to  it  by 
the  State  Ck>mmissioner  of  Horticulture.     (Laws  of  1901,  cnap.  22. ) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  law  provides  that  local  boards  of  health  shall  cause  to  be  collected  all  isolated 
animals  and  cattle  infected  with  contagious  disease,  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall 
not  apply  to  sheep  in  counties  where  there  is  a  duly  appointed  sheep  inspector. 

Local  boards  of  health  may  order  dangerously  diseased  animals  kuled  and  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

The  law  prohibits  the  conveyance  of  infected  animals  through  towns,  counties,  etc. 

The  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  take  precedence  over  tne  regulations 
of  any.  local  board. 

The  State  board  has  power  to  establish  and  maintain  quarantine  and  condemn 
diseased  animals  to  be  killed,  without  compensation  to  the  owner.  (Laws  of  1895, 
act  of  March  20.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Veterinarian,  who  shall  be 
the  professor  of  veterinary  science  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station, 
and  ne  shall  become  a  member  of  the  Stat«  Board  of  Health.  The  law  prescribes 
his  duties. 

The  Governor,  with  the  State  Veterinarian,  may  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
authority  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  act.     (Laws  of  1895,  act  of  March  22. ) 

The  commissioners  of  the  county  may  appoint  a  sheep  inspector. 

In  order  to  transport  or  convey  sheep  into  the  State  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  inspector  to  the  effect  that  said  sheep  have  been  examined  and 
found  free  from  disease  within  3  months  prior  to  conveyance. 

Sheep  must  not  be  removed  from  one  county  to  another  without  obtaining  a  certifi- 
cate of  nealth  within  6  months  prior  to  removal. 

It  is  unlawful  to  bring  into  tne  State  any  sheep  infected  with  scab  or  any  other 
contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

No  owner  of  any  toll  bridge  or  ferryboat  shall  permit  sheep  to  cross  unless  the 
person  in  chai^ge  can  show  a  valid  certificate  of  health.  (Laws  of  1897,  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.) 

HORTICULTURB. 

The  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  is  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Before  his 
appointment  he  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  college 
that  he  is  a  skilled  horticulturist.  His  office  is  to  be  located  at  Tacoma.  His  salary 
is  $1,000  per  annum,  and  allowance  is  made  for  necessary  expenses  not  to  exceed  $500. 
He  is  required  to  maintain  supervisory  dire3tion  over  the  horticultural  interests  of 
the  State  and  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  prevention  and  extermination  of 

Cand  diseases  of  horticultural  stock  and  products.    His  term  of  office  is  4  years, 
officer  supersedes  the  former  State  Board  of  Horticulture.     (Laws  of  1897, 
chap.  119.  J 

rtuit  culturistfl  in  any  county  are  authorized  to  form  a  horticultural  society,  and 
such  society  is  empowered  to  nominate  a  qualified  person  for  county  fruit  inspector, 
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and  the  duties  of  sach  inspectors  are  defined.  Very  Ml  provision  is  made  for  the 
inspection  of  horticultural  stock  and  products  and  placeSj  packages,  and  transporta- 
tion vehicles  used  in  the  pacldng,  stonng,  and  transportation  of  the^ame,  and  for  the 
prevention  and  extirpation  of  pests  and  diseases  therein.  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  119, 
as  amended  by  Laws  of  1899,  cnap.  127.) 

Dealers  engaged  in  the  sale  or  importing  of  fruit  trees,  etc.,  must  have  a  license; 
application  voucher  must  be  made  to  the  commissioner,  together  with  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $1,000. 

The  law  provides  that  the  commissioner  shall  prescribe  remedies  and  publish  them 
in  bulletins  for  distribution  to  prevent  the  introauction  and  spread  of  pests. 

The  law  provides  that  the  inspector  shall  disinfect  infected  premises  if  the  owner 
does  not  do  so  in  a  specified  time. 

Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  Ck>mmisBioner  of  Horticulture,  and  his  decision  shall 
be  mml.    (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  127. ) 

BBSS. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  willfull^r  or  maliciously  place  any  poison  or  sweet- 
ened substance  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  honey  bees  in  any  place  where  it  is 
exposed  tc  honey  bees.    (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  12. ) 

SUOAB  BOUNTY. 

The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  anyone  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  grown  in  the  State,  under  the  condition  that  it  shall 
contain  at  least  90  per  cent  •crystalized  sugar,  and  only  upon  su^  produced  from 
beets  for  which  an  average  price  not  less  tluin$4  a  ton  has  been  paid  to  the  producer. 

Verified  statements  must  oe  made  to  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  college, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  suear  on  which  said 
bounty  shiQl  be  paid.    The  sum  of  $50,000  is  the  limit  to  be  paiain  anv  one  year. 

The  benefits  of  this  act  accrue  to  persons  erecting  a  complete  sugar  ^tory  before 
November  1, 1901,  and  the  bounty  shall  be  paid  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
time  such  factory  shall  have  been  oompletect  and  in  operation.  (Laws  of  1899, 
chap.  17.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

The  StAte  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  one  commissioner  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  and  one  from  the  State  at  large,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. They  must  be  practical  farmers,  and  not  more  than  3  shall  belong  to  one 
political  party.  The  term  of  ofllce  is  4  years.  They  are  required  to  meet  semian- 
nuaUy,  and  oftener  if  required.*  They  shall  elect  a  president  from  their  number  for 
a  term  of  2  years,  and  a  secretary,  not  of  their  number,  for  the  same  term.  They 
are  allowed  $4  a  oay  and  actual  traveling  expenses  while  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  bcNArd.  The  secretary  is  allowed  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed  |1,000  a  year  and 
actual  traveling  expenses.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  advance  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  in  every  way,  promote  the  formation  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural societies,  circulate  information,  make  reports,  and  issue  a  monthly,  bimonthly, 
or  quarterly  publication  containing  crop  reports  and  other  agricultural  matter  and 
statistics.  The  board  is  required  to  report  biennially  to  each  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  secretary's  office  is  to  be  located  at  the  seat  of  government  The  board  is  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  against  contagious  diseases  of  animals. 
(Code  of  1899,  App.,  pp.  1129-1132.) 

farmers'  institutes. 

Farmers'  institutes  are  to  be  held,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  such  times  and  places  as  the  board  may  think  proper.     (Ibid. ,  p.  1130,  par.  5. ) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State  officeis  shall  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  authorizes  the  Governor  to 
accept  uie  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under 
and  m  pursuance  of  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1884. 
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United  States  inflpectors  have  the  right  of  mspection,  quarantine,  and  condemna- 
tion of  animals  affected  with  any  cont^ous  disease,  etc. 

The  expenses  of  any  or  all  measures  that  may  be  used  to  suppress  and  extirpate 
pleuro-pneumonia  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States.     (Laws  of  1891,  chap.  53. ) 

FBBTILIZBBS. 

The  law  covers  the  sale  and  labeling  of  fertilizers,  and  ^ves  the  standard. 

It  is  required  that  the  manufacturer  who  offers  fertilizers  for  sale  must,  before 
doing  so,  file  with  the  director  of  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  required  to  be  made,  and  deposit  with  said  director 
a  sealed  package  containing  not  less  than  1  pound  of  the  described  fertilizer  with 
an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  thereof.  The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of 
an  analysis  fee  of  $10,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  etc.,  and  these  fees  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treararer  of  the  West  Vireinia  University  for  the  use  of  the  agriculture 
experiment  station.  The  director  of  me  experiment  station  shall  immediately  after 
filing  the  receipt  issue  a  certificate  to  the  party  making  such  payment. 

Tags  or  labels  are  to  be  furnished  bv  tihe  director  in  quantities  of  100,  or  multiples 
thereof,  at  50  cents  for  every  hundred.. 

The  law  provides  that  the  director  shall  publish,  by  bulletin,  the  name  and  location 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  every  fertilizer  analyzed  by  him. 
(Ibid.,  chap.  72.) 

WISCONSIN. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTUBB. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  under  the  management  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Its  objects  are  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  affricultare,  dairying,  hor- 
ticulture, manulactures,  and  the  domestic  arts.  The  board  consists  of  one  member 
from  each  Ck)ngre8sional  district  and  two  from  the  State  at  lax^,  all  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  tne  board 
shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  They  shall  not  receive  anj  compensation, 
but  ehall  be  reimbursed  for  expenditures  niade  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  They  are  required  to  meet  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  and  to 
elect  at  such  meeting  one  of  their  number  as  president  and  another  as  vice-president, 
and  some  person  not  a  member  as  secretary  to  hold  office  one  year.  The  State  treas- 
urer is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board.  The  board  is  required  to  hold  its  office  at 
the  seat  of  government,  to  conduct  all  State  fairs  and  regulate  the  same,  award 
premiums,  etc.,  and  report  biennially  to  the  Governor.  The  State  is  exempt  from 
liability  for  the  debts  of  the  board.  Four  thousand  dollars  annually  is  appropriated 
for  the  6tate  board;  but  before  this  is  made  available  a  certificate  must  be  signed  and 
presented  by  the  president  and  secretary  to  the  State  treasurer  that  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquor  has  oeen  prohibited  and  prevented  on  the  State  fair  grounds.  A  like 
provifflon  is  made  in  regard  to  the  noHhem  Wisconsin  State  fak.  (Sanborn  and 
Berryman's  An.  Stat,  sees.  1456-1458(2.) 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Local  agricultural  societies  are  authorized  to  incorporate,  one  in  each  county  or  by 
combining  two  or  more  counties  jointly,  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
electing  a  president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  fil- 
ing a  certificate  of  ox^nization  signed  oy  the  president  and  secretary  and  a  copy 
of  the  constitution  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the 
corporation  is  oiganized.  ( Ibid. ,  sec.  1460. )  Police  powers  are  conferred  upon  State 
ana  local  agricultural  societies.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1466.) 

Property  owned  by  the  State  or  any  local  agricultural  society  used  exclusively  for 
fair  grounds  is  exempt  from  taxation.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1038,  par.  4.) 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Association  is  incorporated,  and  its  duties  are  to 
aid  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  county  and  local  horticultural  societies  and 
promote  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  by  holding  meetings  and  discussions, 
and  by  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information.  It  is  authorized  to  hold 
15,000  worth  of  property  and  receives  an  appropriation  of  $1,750  annually  from  the 
State.  The  executive  committee  consists  of  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
one  member  from  each  Congressional  district  in  the  State  to  be  chosen  by  the  local 
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horticaltaral  societiee.    The  duties  of  such  committee  are  preecribed  and  the  secre- 
tary is  required  to  report  biennially  to  the  Governor.     (Ibid.,  sees.  1459-14696.) 

farmrwb'  institutes. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University  is  empowered  to  hold  burners'  insti- 
tutes and  make  ruks  and  regulations  for  the  same. 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMAIiS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  veterinary  sui^geon, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  introduction  and  sprdad  of  con- 
tagions and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  cooperate  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  etc. 

The  State  Veterinarian  has  authority  to  quarantine  any  i)remises  upon  which 
diseased  animals  are,  or  that  are  suspected  to  be  infected  with  disease,  and  it  is 
unlawful  to  remove  diseased  animals  from  such  quarantine.  The  law  provides  for 
punishment  for  violating  this  law. 

The  law  provides  for  uie  destruction  of  diseased  animals,  and  further  provides,  in 
case  of  horses  affected  with  glanders,  that  the  appraisal  shall  not  exceed  |50. 

It  is  unlawful  to  import  domestic  animals  affected  with,  or  that  have  b^an  exposed 
to,  infectious  diseases. 

Compensation  for  animals  killed  is  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
appndsed  value,  and  the  State  Veterinarian  is  given  authority  to  settle  with  the 
owner  if  he  admits  that  the  appraised  value  is  greater  than  the  real  value.  (Laws  of 
1897,  sec  1492a. 

HOBTICULTUBB. 

The  law  authorizes  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment^station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  inspect  through  his  agent  any  nursery,  fruit,  or  garden  plan- 
tation, etc.,  that  he  suspects  of  being  infested  with  San  Jose  scale  or  other  injurious 
insects  and  fungous  diseases. 

The  law  prescribes  the  duty  of  the  agent  in  regard  to  inspection  and  what  steps 
are  to  be  taken  for  eradication. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  grow  or  offer  for  sale  any  nursery  stock  known  to 
be  infected  with  the  San  Jose  scale,  etc. 

The  law  provides  for  the  issuance  of  certificates,  and  the  furnishing  of  tags  or 
labels,  and  provides  that  the  sum  of  30  cents  per  100  may  be  charged  for  the  same. 

A  report  must  be  made  by  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  last  week  day  of  May  of  each  year.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  180.) 

FEBTILIZEBS. 

The  law  provides  that  fertilizer  costing  over  $10  a  ton  shall  bear  a  printed  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  net  pounds  contoined  therein,  name  or  trade-mark,  name 
of  manu&u;turer,  place  of  manufacture,  etc.,  and  ^ves  the  standard. 

Th^sum  of  $25  must  be  paid  annually  to  the  director  by  every  manufacturer,  etc. 

A  sample  of  every  fertilizer  exposed  for  sale  must  be  analyzed  annually.  (Rev. 
Stat.  ,-1898,  sees.  1494o.,  1494(2.,  1494e.) 

BEES. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  may  appoint,  under  certain  conditions,  for  the 
X)eriod  of  two  years,  a  State  Inspector  of  Aj^iaries. 

The  inspector  when  notified  shall  examine  all  reported  apiaries  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  disease,  etc. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  give  the  owners  full  instruction  as  to  how  to  treat 
said  cases. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  visit  all  diseased  apiaries  a  second  time,  and  if 
necessary,  destroy  the  same. 

It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  the  diseased  apiary  to  seL  or  give  away  any  bees, 
etc.,  and  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  violates  the  law. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  Inspector  of  Apiaries  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Governor,  and  what  that  report  shall  contain.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  150.) 

SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State  University  shall  investigate  the  most  suitable  locali- 
ties for  growing  sugar  beets,  and  provides  that  each  member  of  the  legislature  may 
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famish  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  State  University  a  list  of  100  farmers 
desirous  of  testing  beets,  etc.    Seed  is  furnished  free. 

An  appropriation  of  $500  is  made  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university 
forpurchasmg  and  mailing  beet  seed.     (Laws  of  1897,  cnap.  230. ) 

llie  law  exempts  all  factories  or  plants  for  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar 
from  beets  from  taxation,  except  special  assessments  in  cities  and  villages,  for  the  term 
of  five  years  from  the  passage  and  publication  of  the  act.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  158.) 

The  standard  weight  of  a  bushel  of  beets  is  50  pounds.  (Bev.  Stat  of  1898,  sec. 
1655.) 

WYOMING. 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  citizens  of  an^  county,  or  of  two  counties  jointly,  may  oiganize  a  county  stock 
and  agricultural  soaety,  not  more  than  one  in  a  county,  with  corporate  powers,  and 
may  purchase  and  hold  real  estate  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  while  so  used  is  exempt  from  taxation.  (Bev.  Stat,  of  1887,  sec.  644; 
Rev.  Stat,  of  1899,  sec.  3246,  sec.  3225,  par.  14;  but  see  acts  of  1895,  chap.  52.) 

Such  societies  are  directed  to  hold  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers,  and 
to  have  their  records  carefully  kept  bv  the  secretary.  Such  records  may  be  read  as 
evidence  in  any  court.     (Rev.  Stat,  of  1887,  sec.  645;  Rev.  Stat,  of  1899,  sec.  3247.) 

Three  or  more  persons  may  form  a  corporation  to  establish  and  maintain  grounds 
for  Hie  exhibition  of  live  stock  and  a^cultural,  mechanical,  and  mineral  products, 
with  power  to  offer  and  award  premiums.  (Xbid.,  sec,  566;  Rev.  Stat,  of  1899,  sec. 
3226. ) 

Any  corporation  so  ox^nized  is  entitied  to  receive  annually  from  the  State  25  per 
cent  of  the  first  $500  paid  in  premiums,  10  per  cent  of  any  additional  amount  up  to 
$1,000,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  excess  up  to  $5,000. 

Such  corporations  have  police  powers  over  their  fair  grounds.  (Rev.  Stat,  of  1887, 
sees.  578,  646;  ibid.,  p.  32^.) 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

To  the  Secretarjr  of  State  are  assigned  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  State  Statistician.  He  iarequir^  to  collect,  publish,  and  distribute  information  on 
all  matters  concerning  theagricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  stock,  and  mining 
interests  of  the  State;  and  he  is  authorized  to  obtain  from  county  officers  and  other- 
wise statistics  concerning  agriculture  and  live  stock.  (Law  of  1888,  chap.  34;  const., 
art.  21,  sec.  3;  law  of  admission,  approved  July  10, 1890, 26  U.  S.  Stat,  222,  sec.  21.) 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  apix)int  a  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners, 
to  consist  of  three  members.  This  board  has  power  to  district  the  State  for  inspec- 
tion purposes,  and  provide  for  inspection  when  necessary.  The  duties  of  the  boaitl 
areprescribed. 

Upon  complaint  being  made  to  the  board  that  contagious  or  infectious  ^^^eases 
exist  in  any  locality  in  any  other  State  or  Territory,  the  said  board  shall  cause  an 
investi^tion  of  such  complaint,  and  if  the  complaint  is  well  founded  the  facts  shall 
be  certified  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  Governor  shall  by  proclamation, 
upon  the  receipt  of  such  certificate,  designate  such  localities  diseased  and  class  of  live 
stock  infected,  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  such  localities  of  live  stock  affected 
or  that  has  been  exposed  to  contagion,  except  such  stock  as  has  been  held  in 
quarantine  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  State  Veterinary  Surgeon,  or 
a  sheep  inspector,  for  a  period  of  90  days.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  26.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

Tlie  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  diseased  or  infested  fruit  trees,  ete.,  and 
fixes  a  penalty.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  71. ) 

BEET  SUGAR  FACTORIES. 

The  law  provides  that  the  property  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  or 
any  of  the  products  of  the  sugar  beets,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  annually  dur- 
ing the  actual  use  of  such  propertv  for  that  purpose  for  a  period  of  10  ye&rs.  No 
factory  so  ensaged  shall  be  entitled,  to  such  exemption  unless  at  least  75  per  centum 
of  the  sugar  beets  consumed  during  each  year  shall  have  been  grown  in  Wyomine, 
provided  a  sufficient  supply  can  be  obtained  in  the  State.    (Laws  of  1897|  cliap.  50!) 
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LETTEE  OF  TEAFSMITTAL. 


To  the  Indtutrial  CommiMsion: 

Gentlbmbn:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  digest  of  the  graininspec- 
tion,  elevator,  and  warehouse  laws  of  certain  of  thegrain-prodncing  States,  together 
with  citations  of  decisions  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  snch  States  as  have  judicially  construed  such  laws. 

I  found  on  examining  thelaws  relating  tocommon  carriers,  both  State  and  inter- 
state, that  when  their  obligation  of  transi>ortation  of  property  ceased,  as  it  did 
when  it  reached  the  elevator  or  warehouse  to  which  it  was  consigned,  the  duties 
of  the  warehouseman  began,  and  his  right  of  custody  attached  and  became  and 
continued  distinct  and  exclusive,  subject,  however,  to  the  State  laws  regulating 
the  same. 

I  this  connection  I  be^  leave  to  quote  from  the  learned,  exhaustive,  and  well- 
reasoned  opinion  of  Justice  Tuley,  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  Counlnr,  111.,  handed 
down  as  late  as  Januarjr  10, 1901.  He  says:  '*  Public  warehouses  have  come  to 
be  00  important  a  factor  in  interstate  commerce  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  national  legislature  would  assume  their  regulation.'*  I  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting,  however,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  place  this  control  under 
the  existing  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  without  radically  changing  the 
scheme  of  its  construction,  both  base  and  superstructure. . 

The  learned  justice,  in  the  opinioiTjust  alluded  to,  formulates  a  charge  against 
the  public  warehouseman  of  tho  present  day,  in  the  following  vigorous  and  trench- 
ant language:  Referring  to  the  amendment  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  the  Illinois 
legislature,  approved  April  25, 1871,  * '  to  give  effect  to  article  18  of  the  constitution 
of  this  State,  ^  ne  says,  '*  It  is  clear  in  the  light  of  the  le^lation  of  this  State,  and 
the  debates  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  the  history  of  the  grain  trade, 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  never  intended  to  create  a  State  institution  or 
agency  a  public  warehouse,  which  such  warehouseman  or  trustee  could  manage 
or  control  in  his  own  interest  and  to  the  injury  of  producers,  shippers,  and  of  the 
general  public."  Following  is  the  provision  in  the  amendatory  act  of  May  26, 
1897,  t^t  seems  to-justif y  the  foregoing  severe  comment. 

"The  proprietors,  lessees,  or  managers  of  public  warehouses  of  Class  A  may 
store  in  such  warehouses  ovmed,  leased,  or  managed  by  them,  grain  of  their  own, 
and  mix  it  with  the  grain  of  others  of  like  grade,  stored  therein,  and  may  purchase 
warehouse  receipts  representing  grain  on  store  in  such  warehouses  ovmed,  leased, 
or  managed  by  them.^' 

The  heart  of  the  heated  contest  now  raging  in  Chicago  beats  immediately  around 
theprivilQge  conferred  by  this  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  neces- 
sity of  ultimate  interference  by  the  Federal  Congress  in  this  matter  of  public  ware- 
houses for  tho  storage  of  grain  and  other  property. 

In  Munn  V.  Illinois,'  it  was  held:  *  *  Where  warehouses  are  situated  and  their  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  exclusively  within  a  State,  ciie'  may,  as  a  matter  of  domestic 
concern,  prescribe  regulations  for  them,  notwithstandhig  they  are  used  as  instru- 
ments by  those  engaged  in  interstate,  as  well  as  in  State  commerce,  and  untU  Cofir 
gresa  acts  in  reference  to  their  interstate  relations,  such  regulations  can  be  enforced, 
even  though  they  may  indirectly  operate  upon  commerce  beyond  her  inmiediate 
jurisdiction.'' 

It  is  a  matter  of  judicial  history  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  consistently  adhered  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  when, 
alluding  to  the  reserved  i>ower  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  management  of  their 
domeetio  affairs,  it  was  held  that  '*  under  the  powers  inherent  in  every  sovereignty 
a  government  may  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  toward  each  other,  and,  when 
necessary  for  the  pubnc  good,  the  manner  in  which  each  shall  use  his  own  property; " 
notablyin  Budd  v.  New  York  (1892),  143  U.  S.,  517,  and  Brass  v.  North  Dakota 
(1894),158U.  S.,  891. 

>MU.  8.,113L    {October  term,  me.) 
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Both  the  lawmakers  and  the  ezponnders  of  the  law  have  nniformly,  within  their 
respective  spheres,  when  dealing  with  the  snbject  of  public  elevators  and  public 
warehouses,  displayed  an  earnest  desire  to  protect  tne  producer  and  shipper  of 
grain;  vet  nevertheless,  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  learned 
judge,  in  delivering  an  opinion  in  a  cause  originating  in  the  ''practically  greatest 
railway  center  in  the  world,"  felt  constrained  to  declare  that  '*the  protection  the 
law  gives  to  the  producers,  shippers,  and  receivers  of  grain  is  the  protection  the 
wolf  gives  to  the  lamb."  These  words  were  sfjoken  hy  one  familiar  with  the  grain 
conditions  of  that  city,  not  only  from  long  residence,  but  from  judicial  investiga- 
tions in  which  he  had  from  time  to  time  participated.  They  are  therefore  entitled 
to  serious  consideration. 

RfiSUM^  OF  THE  LAWS. 

In  all  of  the  States  that  have  attempted  to  form  a  complete  and  perfect  system 
for  the  regulation  of  public  elevators  and  public  warehouses  there  is  a  very  consid- 
erable similarity  in  the  leading  features  of  the  laws  composing  such  system,  wMch 
differ  but  little  in  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  executive  officers  and  in  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  warehousemen,  Imt  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  selection  of 
such  officers,  and  their  designations. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  too,  that  this  similarity  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  system  adopted  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  oldest  of  these  States,  and  with 
a  city  most  advantageously  situated  for  the  reception  and  reshipment  of  grain 
and  commodities  of  all  kinds  produced  in  the  Northwest,  was  selected  as  the  com- 
mon standard  of  imitation,  departures  from  this  common  standard  being  due  to 
the  special  conditions  of  environment  existing  in  the  various  States. 

The  following  are  the  usual  subjects  of  leg^lative  enactment,  to  wit: 

Classification  and  definition  of  public  and  private  warehouses. 

The  licensing  of  public  warehouses. 

Requiring  bonds  with  approved  security  by  warehousemen. 

Penalties  for  conducting  ousiness  without  a  license. 

Prohibition-  against  un&r  discrimination  toward  those  delivering  grain  to  be 
/        stored,  and  the  mixing  of  grain  of  different  ^ades  under  any  circumstuices. 
/  Kequiring  the  issuance  of  warehouse  receipts  upon  the  receiving  of  grain  into 

^  and  cancellation  of  such  receipts  upon  the  delivery  of  grain  out  of  the  warehouse. 

Making  it  unlawful  to  duplicate  the  number  borne  bv  receipts  in  any  given  year. 

Providing  for  the  inspection  of  gndn,  both  upon  delivery  to  and  delivery  from  a 
warehouse. 

Provision  for  private  bins  in  warehouses  and  the  storing  of  grain  therein. 
/        Forbiddinf^  warehouseman  to  issue  receipts  unless  grain  is  in  his  actual  custody, 
^      or  to  limit  his  liability  imposed  by  law  by  any  language  in  a  receipt,  under  severe 
penalties. 

Prompt  delivery  of  stored  grain  upon  demand  of  holder  of  receipt,  accompanied 
'  by  tender  of  charges  required  of  warehouseman,  and  unreasonable  delay  punished 
byprescribed  damages. 

Weekly  and  daily  statements  required  to  be  made  out  by  warehouseman  and 
conspicuously  posted  and  published,  showing  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of 
grain  in  store,  with  divers  other  particulars  touching  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  his  business. 

A  chief  inspector  and  necessary  assistants  provided  for,  and  required  to  take  offi- 
cial oaths  and  give  bonds  with  approved  sureties. 

Bates  of  storage  for  each  year  required  to  be  published  by  warehouseman,  within 
a  maximum  rate  established  by  law. 

Loss  bv  fire  or  by  the  heating  of  grain  in  elevators  not  to  be  chargeable  against 
the  warehouseman,  if  he  had  used  due  care  and  diligence  in  respect  thereto. 

Tampering  with  grain  by  warehouseman,  while  in  his  custody,  to  secure  profit 
to  himself,  severely  punished— such  as  mixing  grain  of  different  grades;  selecting 
different  qualities  of  the  same  grade  for  the  purpose  of  storing;  attempting  to 
deliver  grain  of  one  grade  for  another. 

Assuming  to  act  as  inspector  without  proper  authority,  misconduct  of  author- 
ized inspector  in  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  bribing  an  inspector,  are  declared 
crimes  and  severe  penalties  prescribed. 

Bight  of  appeal  is  given  to  interested  parties  from  the  inspection  of  grain  if  dis- 
satisfied therewith  to  a  tribunal  whose  decision  is  made  final. 

All  unlawful  combinations  between  warehousemen  and  other  persons  are  declared 
crimes  and  punishments  prescribed. 

Warehouse  receipts  are  made  negotiable,  their  sale  to  be  deemed  a  valid  transfer 
of  the  propertv  represented  by  such  I'eceipts. 

Issuing  receipts  m  any  respect  fraudulent  is  declared  to  be  a  crime. 
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A  proper  number  and  standard  of  grades  for  the  inspection  of  grain  are  annnally 
to  be  made,  not  alterable  unless  after  public  notice. 

Designated  State  officers  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  con- 
dition and  management  of  all  public  warehouses  and  public  elevators,  and 
clothed  with  ample  authority  to  inspect  scales  in  use,  to  require  written  reports, 
and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  of  accoimt 
and  other  written  evidences  required  to  be  kept  by  a  warehouseman. 

Cancellation  of  licenses  of  public  warehouseman  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
misconduct  in  his  business  provided  for.  Qui  tarn  actions  are  preserved  and  regu- 
lated; also  suits  by  individuals  for  private  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  acts 
of  warehousemen,  even  though  sucn  acts  involve  offenses  against  the  public,  and 
may  have  been  prosecuted  and  punished  as  such,  or  even  when  the  accused  is 
acquitted. 

The  selling  of  grain  bjr  sample  has  not  been  interfered  with  bjr  law. 

After  long  experience  in  the  mode  of  selecting  the  officers  having  control  of  the 
inspection  of  grain  and  the  supervision  of  the  condition  and  management  of  pub- 
lic warehouses  by  appointment  of  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  some  of  the  States  require  such  officers  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors,  as  other  State  officers  are  chosen.  One  State  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  extend  to  the  recognized  political  parties  by  statute  the  privilege  of  putting  the 
candidates  in  nomination,  as  for  other  State  offices.  (Act  of  Minnesota,  approved 
March  6, 1899. ) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Chbistt. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  ELEVATOES  ANB  WAEEHOUSES. 


CAIilFORNIA. 

Receipts. — Awarehoaseman  is  forbidden  to  issue  any  receipt  for  t>Topeitynnle88 
it  is  bona  fide  in  store  and  under  his  control  at  the  time  of  issuance. 

Money  loaned.— The  same  rule  applies,  and  like  conditions  must  exist,  in  issu- 
ing a  receipt  for  money  loaned  or  otner  indebtedness. 

Second  receipt— The  issuing  of  a  second  receipt,  while  a  former  receipt  for  the 
same  property  is  outstanding  and  uncanceled,  is  made  unlawful. 

Selling,  property, —^Wmg,  encumbering,  shipping,  transferring,  or  in  any  man- 
ner removing  property  beyond  the  immediate  control  of  the  warehouseman,  is 
forbidden,  unless  the  holder  of  the  receipt  for  such  property  consent  thereto  by 
writing,  in  ink,  indorsed  on  the  receipt. 

Receipts  classified.-^Heoeipts  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Transferable  or 
negotiable;  (2)  nontransferable  or  nonnegotiable.  An  indorsement  of  the  first 
class  is  deemed  a  valid  transfer  of  the  property  represented  by  the  receipt. 

Contents  of  receipts, — ^All  warehouse  receipts  for  property  stored  must  distinctly 
state  on  their  face  lor  what  they  are  issued,  as  also  the  brands  and  distinguishinff 
marks;  and  in  the  case  of  grain  the  number  of  sacks  and  number  of  pounds  and 
kind  of  grain;  also  the  rate  of  storage  per  month  or  season  charged  for  storing 
the  same. 

Delivery  of  property,— "No  warehouseman  is  permitted  to  deliver  property  with- 
out indorsing  upon  the  back  of  the  receipt  given  for  the  same,  iniuK,  tne  amount 
and  date  of  delivery.  In  case  of  nonnegotiable  receipts  no  delivery  of  property 
shall  be  made  except  upon  the  written  order  of  the  person  to  whom  the  receipt  was 
issued. 

Nonnegotiable  receipts  shall  have  printed  across  their  face  in  bold,  distinct  let- 
ters, in  red  ink,  the  word  "  nonnegotiable." 

Loss  by  fire, — No  warehouseman  or  person  doing  a  general  storage  business  is 
to  be  hela  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire  while  the  property  is  in  his  custody,  pro- 
vided reasonable  care  and  vigilance  be  used  to  protect  and  preserve  the  sama 

Punishment.— The  foregoin^^  provisions  are  from  an  act  approved  April  1, 1878, 
and  any  violation  of  the  same  is  declared  a  felony,  subjecting  to  indictment,  and 
on  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 
not  exceeding  five  years. 

The  rights  of  individuals  aggrieved  by  such  violations  are  preserved,  and  actions 
may  be  brought  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  recover  the  dam- 
ages sustained,  whether  the  offender  shall  have  been  convicted  or  not. 

iiiiiEisrois. 

Article  XITI  op  the  Constitution  of  1870. 

Sec.  1.  All  elevators  or  storehouses  where  grain  or  other  property  is  stored  for  a 
compensation,  whether  the  property  stored  be  kept  separate  or  not,  are  declared  to 
be  public  warehouses. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner,  lessee,  or  manager  of  each  and  every  public  warehouse  situ- 
ated in  any  town  or  city  of  not  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  shall  make  weekly 
statements,  under  oath,  before  some  officer  to  be  designated  by  law,  and  keep  the 
same  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  such  warehouse,  and  shall 
also  file  a  copy  for  public  examination  in  such  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  law, 
which  statement  shall  correctly  set  forth  the  amount  and  grade  of  each  and  every 
kind  of  grain  in  such  warehouse,  together  with  such  other  property  as  may  be 
stored  therein,  and  what  warehouse  receipts  have  been  issued  ana  are,  at  the  time 
of  making  such  statement,  outstanding  therefor,  and  shall,  on  the  copy  posted  in 
the  warehouse,  note  daily  such  changes  as  may  be  made  in  the  quantity  and  grade 
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of  grain  in  snch  warehonse,  and  the  different  grades  of  grain  sbipped  in  8q;Murate 
lots  shall  not  be  mixed  with  inferior  or  superior  grades  without  the  oonsent  of  the 
owner  or  oonsignee  thereof. 

Sbc.  8.  The  owners  of  property  stored  in  any  warehonse  or  holder  of  a  receipt 
for  the  same  shall  always  be  at  liberty  to  examine  snch  property  stored  and  all 
the  books  and  records  of  the  warehouse  in  regard  to  snch  property.  (C,  B.  &  Q. 
E.  B.  Co.  i\  Hoyt,  1  Brad., 885.) 

Sbc.  4.  All  railroad  companies  and  other  common  carriers  on  railroads  shall 
weigh  or  measure  grain  at  points  where  it  is  shipped  and  receipt  for  the  foil 
amount,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  such  amount  to  the  owner  or 
oonsignee  thereof  at  the  place  of  destination. 

Sbc.  5.  All  railroad  comxmnies  receiving  and  transporting  grain,  in  bulk  or 
otherwise,  shall  deliver  the  same  to  an^  consignee  thereof,  or  any  elevator  or  pub- 
lic warehouse  to  which  it  may  be  consigned,  provided  such  consignee  or  the  ele- 
vator or  public  warehouse  can  be  reached  by  any  track  owned,  leased,  or  used,  or 
which  can  be  used,  by  such  railroad  companies;  and  all  railroad  companies  shall 
permit  connections  to  be  made  with  their  trades,  so  that  any  such  consignee  and 
any  public  warehouse,  coal  bank,  or  coal  yard  may  be  reached  by  the  cars  on  said 
rauxoad. 

Sbc.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  QeneraX  Assembly  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to 
prevent  the  issue  of  false  and  fraudulent  warehouse  receipts  and  to  give  full  effect 
to  this  article  of  the  constitution,  which  shall  be  liberally  construed  so  as  to  pro- 
tect producers  and  shippers;  and  the  enumeration  of  the  remedies  herein  named 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  to  the  General  Assembly  the  power  to  prescribe  by 
law  such  other  and  further  remedies  as  may  be  found  expedient,  or  to  deprive  any 
person  of  existing  common-law  remedies.  # 

Sbc.  7.  The  G^eral  Assembly  shall  pass  laws  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  for  the 
protection  of  producers,  shippers,  and  receivers  of  grain  and  produce. 

An  Act  to  Ebgulate  Publjo  Warehouses,  and  the  WAREHOusiNa  and  In- 

SPBCTION  OF  OBAIN,  AND  TO  GIVE  EFFECT  TO  ARTICLE  18  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THIS  State.    (Approved  April  25,  l&HTl.) 

Clcusiflcation  of  public  vxirehouses, — Section  1  divides  public  warehouses  into 
three  classes,  designating  them,  respectively,  as  Class  A,  B,  and  C. 

Section  2  provides  that  Class  A  shall  embrace  all  warehouses,  elevators,  or 
granaries,  located  in  cities  of  not  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  in  which  >rrain  is 
stored  in  bulk,  and  in  which  the  grain  of  different  owners  is  mixed  together,  or 
in  which  grain  is  stored  in  such  manner  that  the  identity  of  different  lots  or 
parcels  can  not  be  accurately  preserved. 

Class  B  embraces  all  other  warehouses,  elevators,  or  granaries  in  wiiich  grain 
is  stored  in  bulk  and  the  grain  of  different  owners  mixed  together. 

Class  C  embraces  all  other  warehouses  or  places  where  property  of  any  kind  is 
stored  for  a  consideration. 

License  and  boncU — Section  8  requires  a  license  to  be  taken  out  before  any  busi- 
ness 18  transacted  in  a  warehouse  of  Class  A. 

Section  4  requires  bond  to  be  given  by  a  warehouseman  of  Class  A  in  the  penal 
sum  of  $10,000. 

Section  6  imposes  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500  for  each  and 
every  day  businese^is  carried  on  without  a  license. 

Stortige  of  grain.— Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  warehouseman  of  Class  A 
to  receive  for  storage  any  grain  that  may  be  tendered  to  him  in  the  usual  manner 
in  which  warehouses  are  accustomed  to  receive  the  same  in  the  ordinary  and  usual 
course  of  business,  not  making  any  discrimination  between  persons  or  between  him- 
self as  the  owner  of  grain  stored  m  such  house  and  other  persons  desiring  to  avail 
themselves'of  warehouse  facilities;  such  grain,  in  all  cases,  to  be  inspected  and 
graded  by  a  duly  authorized  inspector,  and  to  be  stored  with  grain  of  a  similar  grade 
received  at  the  same  time  as  near  as  may  be.  In  no  case  snail  ^ain  of  different 
grades  be  mixed  together  while  in  store.  But  if  the  owner  or  consignee  so  requests, 
and  the  warehouseman  consent  thereto,  his  grain  of  the  same  grade  may  be  kept 
in  a  bin  by  itself,  apart  from  that  of  other  owners,  which  bin  imall  thereupon  be 
marked  and  known  as  a**  separate  bin.'*  If  a  warehouse  receipt  be  issued  for 
grain  so  kept  separate,  it  shall  state  on  its  face  that  it  is  in  a  separate  bin,  and  shall 
state  the  number  of  such  bin;  and  no  grain  ^all  be  delivered  from  such  ware- 
house unless  it  be  inspected  on  the  delivery  thereof  by  a  duly  authorized  inspector 
of  grain. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  receipt  of  grain 
into  any  warehouse  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  or  store 
it  properly,  or  in  cases  where  siich  warehouse  is  necessarily  closed. 
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Amendment, — ^Theproprietors,  lesseee,  or  managers  of  public  warehouseB  of  Glaaa 
A  may  store  in  an^  such  warehouses  owned,  leased,  or  managed  by  them  grain  of 
their  own  and  mix  it  with  the  grain  of  others  of  like  grade  stcnred  therein,  and 
may  purchase  warehouse  receipts  representing  grain  on  store  in  such  warehouses 
owned,  leased,  or  managed  by  them;  but  when  any  such  proprietor,  lessee,  or  man- 
ager shall  desire  to  so  store  and  mix  his  own  grain  in  any  such  warehouse  or  ware- 
houses owned,  leased,  or  managed  by  him,  or  to  purcluwe  receipts  for  srain  on 
store  therein,  he  shall  so  inform  the  chief  inspector  of  f^rain  of  the  county  in  which 
such  warehouse  or  warehouses  are  located,  and  said  chief  inspector  shall  thereupon 
place  and  keep  in  such  warehouse  or  warehouses,  whenever  necessarjr  so  to  do,  one  or 
more  assistant  inspectors,  who  shall,  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties  as  assistant 
inspectors,  have  general  supervision  over  the  storing  and  care  of  grain  stored  in 
sucn  warehouse  or  warehouses,  under  such  rules  and  reg^ulations  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Conmiissioners;  and  said  commissioners  are  hereby 
invested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  make  all  rales  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  storing,  handling,  and  delivery  of  grain  in  warehouses  of  Class  A  in  which 
the  proprietors,  lessees,  or  managers  thereof  store  their  own  grain  as  may  in  their 
opinion  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  fraud  upon  or  discrimination  against  other 
depositors  of  grain  in  their  said  warehouses,  and  to  prevent  any  proprietor,  lessee, 
or  manager  of  such  warehouse  from  securing  to  himself  as  the  owner  of  grain 
stored  therein  any  benefit  or  advantage  over  any  other  depositor  of  grain  stored 
in  such  warehouse  or  warehouses.  (As  amended  by  act  approved  May  26, 1897, 
in  force  July  1;  1897.    Laws  of  1897,  p.  802. ) 

Warehouse  receipts. — Section  7  provides  that  the  owner  or  consignee  of  grain  in 
a  warehouse  of  Class  A  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  warehouse  receipt,  all  charges 
that  are  liens  on  such  grain  having  been  paid,  such  receipt  to  state  on  its  face, 
among  other  things,  the  quantity  and  inspected  grade  of  the  grain:  that  it  has 
been  received  in  store,  and  is  deliverable  upon  the  return  of  the  receipt  properly 
indorsed.  This  section  also  requires  all  receipts  for  grain  to  be  consecutively  num- 
bered, and  prohibits  the  issuing  of  two  receipts  bearing  the  same  number  from  the 
same  warehouse  during  any  one  year.    The  case  of  lost  receipts  is  provided  for. 

Section  8  requires  that  before  delivery  of  grain  from  store  the  surrendered 
receipt  shall  be  plainly  marked  across  its  face  with  the  word  ''Canceled,"  with 
the  name  of  the  person  canceling  the  same. 

Section  9  contains  divers  provisions  relating  to  warehouse  receipts  tending  to 
prevent  fraud  in  respect  thereto  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  thereof. 

Section  10  prohibito  a  warehouseman  from  inserting  in  receipts  issued  by  him 
any  language  limiting  his  liability  or  responsibility  as  imposed  oy  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

Section  11  provides  for  the  prompt  delivery  by  the  warehouseman  of  the  prop- 
erty stored  upon  the  return  of  the  receipt  issued  by  him  properly  indorsed  and 
tender  of  all  proper  charges.  In  case  of  default  in  delivery  the  warehouseman 
is  made  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  receipts  for  damages  for  such  default  in  the 
sum  of  1  cent  per  bushel,  and  in  addition  thereto  1  cent  per  bushel  for  each  and 
every  day  such  neglect  or  refusal  continues. 

Statements. — Section  12require8  from  each  warehouseman  of  Class  A  weekly  state- 
ments to  be  made  out  and  posted  up  conspicuousl^in  the  business  office  of  his  ware- 
house, showing  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  grain  in  store  in  his  warehouse; 
also  a  similar  statement,  under  oath,  to  the  warehouse  registrar  appointed  under 
the  act.  A  daily  statement  is  also  required  to  be  made  to  the  registrar  ot  the 
amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  grain  received  in  store  on  the  previous  day: 
also  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  grain  delivered  or  shipped  by  such 
warehouseman  during  the  previous  day  and  what  warehouse  receipts  have  been 
canceled,  etc. 

Inspection  and  grading  of  grain, — Section  13  contained  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment as  to  the  grc&e  of  the  several  kinds  of  gnrain  accustomed  to  be  stored  in  public 
warehouses,  but  was  amended  by  an  act  approved  April  15, 1873. 

This  amendatory  act  required  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission- 
ers to  establish  a  proper  standard  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  with  authority  to 
change  the  same  from  time  to  time  after  public  notice  had  been  given  of  the  con- 
templated chan^,  provided  that  no  mixture  of  old  and  new  grades  should  be 
permitted  while  m  store. 

The  amendatory  act  also  required  the  commissioners  to  appoint  three  discreet 
and  competentpersons  to  act  as  a  conmiittee  of  appeals  in  every  city  wherein  a 
warehouse  of  Class  A  was  located,  with  power  to  make  all  necessary  rules  govern- 
ing the  manner  of  appeals. 

Section  4  of  the  amendatory  act  was  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  26, 1885, 
which  required  the  members  of  the  committee  of  appeals  to  take  an  oath  and 
execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  |5,000  each,  to  be  approved  by  the  Bailroad  and 
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Warehonse  Gbmmissioners,  before  entering  npon  their  duties,  and  prohibited  the 
appointment  of  any  person  on  snch  committee  who  was  a  purchaser  or  receiver  of 
grain  or  other  articles  to  be  passed  npon  by  the  committee. 

Section  14  was  amended  by  an  act  approved  Jnne  7, 1897,  as  follows: 

Paragraph  1  makes  it  the  dnty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  suitable  person,  not  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trade,  nor  interested  in  any  warehonse  in  tne  State,  a  chief  inspector  of  grain, 
to  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  in  every  city  or  county  in  which  is  located  a  ware- 
house of  Class  A  or  Class  B.  As  to  Class  6,  the  appointment  only  to  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  commission,  snch  recommendation  to  be  denendent  upon 
the  request  of  the  county  commissioners  or  board  of  supervisors  of  tne  coun^. 

Paragraph  2  confers  upon  the  chief  inspector  the  duty  of  a  general  supervision 
over  tiie  inspection  of  grain,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  commission. 

Paragraph  8  authorizes  the  chief  inspector  to  nominate  to  the  commission,  and 
the  latter  to  appoint,  a  suitable  number  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as  assistant 
inspectors. 

Paragraphs  4  and  5  require  the  chief  inspector  to  take  an  official  oath  and  to 
execute  a  bond  in  tbe  sum  of  $50,000  when  appointed  for  any  city  in  which  is 
located  a  warehouse  of  Class  A,  and  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  when  appointed  for 
any  other  city  or  countv;  each  assistant  to  take  a  like  oath,  and  execute  a  bond  in 
the  sum  of  $5,000.  Sucn  bonds  are  to  be  executed  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by 
the  commission. 

Paragraphs  6  and  7.  All  inspectors  of  grain  and  other  employees  in  connection 
iherewitii  are  to  be  governed  in  their  respective  duties  by  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  commissioners,  which  board  is  empow- 
ered to  fix  their  compensation,  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  fix  the  rate 
of  charges  for  the  inspection  of  grain  and  the  manner  of  collection  thereof. 

Paragraphs  8  and  9  authorize  the  board  of  commissioners  to  appoint  a  ware- 
house registrar  and  necessary  assistants;  to  have  a  general  supervision  and  control 
over  them,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensation. 

Paragraph  10.  The  board  of  commissioners,  upon  complaint  in  writing,  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  and  satisfactory  proof,  is  empowered  to  remove  any  person 
appointed  under  this  act  for  official  misconduct,  and  to  appoint  his  successor. 

Paragraph  11.  All  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  inspection  of  ^ain,  and  to 
the  office  of  registrar,  are  deemed  exx>enses  of  the  inspection  service,  and  are 
required  to  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  exx)enses  of  such  service  and  to  be  paid 
from  the  funds  collected  for  the  same. 

Storage  rates, — Section  15  requires  each  warehouseman  of  Class  A  to  publish 
during  the  first  week  of  January  of  each  year,  in  one  or  more  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  city  in  which  nis  warehouse  is  located,  a  table  or  schedule  of  rates 
for  ^e  storage  of  grain  in  his  warehouse  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  likewise 
fixes  toe  maximum  charges  for  storage,  which  are  modified,  however,  in  case  of 
grain  damp  or  liable  to  early  damage,  as  indicated  by  its  inspection  when  received. 

Loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  from  heating, — Section  16  relieves  the  public  ware- 
houseman from  loss  or  damage  to  property  by  fire  while  in  his  custody  in  case  he 
has  exercised  reasonable  care  and  vigilance  to  protect  the  same;  and  likewise 
relieves  him  from  liability  for  damage  to  grain  by  heating,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  has  exercised  proper  care  in  handling  and  storing  the  same. 

(This  section  contains  other  provisions,  embracing  both  Class  A  and  B  ware- 
housemen, to  prevent  injustice  to  them  when  grain  is  discovered  to  be  out  of 
condition,  etc.) 

Tampering  vjith  grain. — Section  17  declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  public 
warehouseman  to  mix  anv  grain  of  different  grades  together,  or  to  select  different 
qualities  of  the  same  grade  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or  delivering  the  same,  or  to 
attempt  to  deliver  grain  of  one  grade  for  another,  or  in  any  way  to  tamper  with 
grain  while  in  his  possession  or  custody  with  a  view  of  securing  any  profit  to  him- 
self or  any  other  x>erson;  and  in  no  case  is  he  permitted  to  mix  grain  of  different 
grades  together  while  in  store. 

Examination  of  property  in  store, — Sbc,  18.  Owners  of  property,  or  persons 
interested  therein,  and  authorized  inspectors  thereof  are  authorized  to  examine 
all  property  stored  in  any  public  warehouse  durinp^  ordinary  business  hours. 

SoaJes.—AU  scales  used  for  weighing  property  m  public  warehouses  are  made 
subject  to  examination  and  test  l^  any  authorized  inspector  or  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures  at  any  time  when  required  by  any  person  whose  property  has  borai 
or  is  to  be  weighed  on  such  scales. 

The  use  of  scales  found  to  be  in  an  imperfect  or  incorrect  condition,  until  they 
have  been  found  correct  and  properly  sealed,  by  any  warehouseman,  makes  him 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against.  (See  (Criminal  Code,  sec.  101,  '*  False  weights  and 
measures.") 
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Irupection  of  grain  before  storing. — Sec.  10.  In  all  places  where  there  are  legally 
appointed  uispectors,  grain  is  required  to  be  inspected  before  the  proprietor  or 
manager  of  a  Class  B  warehouse  is  permitted  to  receive  and  mix  it  with  the  grain 
of  other  owners. 

Penalties  for  certain  offenses, — Section  20  provides  that  any  person  who  shall 
assume  to  act  as  an  inspector  of  grain  without  beins  duly  appointed  and  sworn 
E^all  be  held  to  be  an  imposter,  and  punished  by  a  niie  of  not  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $100  for  each  attempt  to  inspect  grain,  to  be  recovered  by  action  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

This  section  further  provides  that  any  authorized  inspector  guilty  of  neglect  of 
duty,  or  who  knowingly  or  carelessly  inspects  or  grades  any  grain  improperly,  or 
accepts  money  or  other  consideration  for  anv  neglect  or  improper  performance  of 
any  duty  as  such  inspector,  and  the  i>erson  who  improperly  influences  him  thereto, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  nne  of  not  less  thim  $100 
nor  more  than  $1,000,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  thd 
county  jail  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

WitJiholding  grain  from  storage. — Section  21  provides  that  in  case  any  owner  or 
consignee  of  grain  be  dissatisfied  with  the  inspection  thereof,  or  from  any  cause 
desires  it  should  not  pass  into  store,  it  shall  be  withheld  upon  his  giving  notice  to 
the  person  or  corporation  in  possession  and  paying  accrued  charges.  If  such  notice 
be  g^ven  to  a  railroad,  the  grain  must  be  removed  from  its  cars  within  24  hours. 
If  notice  be  given  to  the  warehouseman  that  the  grain  is  to  be  withheld,  and  the 
latter  receive  the  same,  he  is  made  liable  to  the  owner  for  double  the  market  value 
of  such  grain. 

Unlawful  combinations,— Section  22  makes  it  unlawful  for  warehousemen  to 
enter  into  combination  with  any  corporation  or  with  any  individual  whereby  the 
property  of  any  person  is  to  be  delivered  to  any  public  warehouse  contrary  to  tho 
direction  of  the  owner,  his  agent,  or  consignee. 

Suits  against  toareJiotLsemen,— Section  28  authorizes  any  person  injured  by  the 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  act  by  a  warehouseman  of  Class  A  to  bring  suit 
upon  his  bond  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  his  own  use. 

This  section  likewise  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county 
in  which  criminal  prosecutions  have  been  brought  against  a  warehouseman  for  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  prosecute  the  same  to  a  final  issue. 

Warelumse  receipts  assignable.— Section  24  makes  warehouse  receipts  for  prop- 
erty stored  in  any  class  of  public  warehouses  transferable  by  indorsement,  which 
indorsement  operates  as  a  valid  transfer  of  the  property  represented  by  the  receipt. 

fVated.— Section  25  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  public  warehouseman  to  issue  a 
receipt  for  property  not  actually  in  store,  or  a  receipt  in  any  respect  fraudulent,  or 
to  remove  any  property  from  store  (except  to  preserve  it  from  fire  or  sudden  danger) 
without  the  return  and  cancellation  of  all  outstanding  receipts,  and  imposes,  in 
addition  to  any  other  penalty  prescribed  by  the  act,  upon  conviction,  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years.  (See  Criminal 
Code,  ch.  38,  sees.  124, 125. ) 

Copies  of  the  act  to  he  posted, — Section  27  requires  every  proprietor  or  manager 
of  a  public  warehouse  to  keep  posted  up  at  all  times  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
business  office  a  printed  copy  of  the  act. 

Delivery  of  grain,— By  section  5  of  the  act  approved  April  15, 1873,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  deliver  any  grain  from  store  in  any  warehouse  of  Class  A  for  which 
warehouse  receipts  had  Been  issued  except  upon  the  return  of  such  receipts  stamped 
or  otherwise  plainly  marked  by  the  warehouse  registrar  with  the  words  ''  reg^- 
tered  for  collection,*'  and  the  dLate  thereof. 

Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners, — The  Board  of  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commissioners,  established  by  an  act  approved  April  13,  1871,  is  com- 
posed of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Their  term  of  office  is  two  years.  Each  member  is  required  to 
make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  in  a  form  prescribed  and  to  give  a  bond  in  the 
penal  sum  of  $20,000,  with  security  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor.  Their  salary 
is  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $3,500  each  per  annum.  They  are  empowered  to 
appoint  a  secretary.  Any  person  is  rendered  ineligible  for  appointment  who  is 
connected  with  any  railroad  company  or  warehouse,  or  directly  interested  in  any 
stock,  bond,  or  other  property  of  or  in  the  employ  of  any  radlroad  company  or 
warehouseman. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  every  owner,  lessee,  and  manager  of  every  public  ware- 
house in  the  State  to  furnish  in  wrildng,  under  oath,  at  such  times  as  the  com- 
missioners may  require  and  prescribe,  a  statement  concerning  the  condition  and 
management  of  his  business  as  such  warehouseman. 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  (it>vernor  of 
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fheir  doings  for  the  preceding  year,  and  also  to  examine  any  particnlar  subject 
connected  with  the  condition  and  management  of  raiJroads  and  warehouses  when- 
ever the  Gk>vemor  shall  direct,  and  report  to  him  in  writing,  with  their  opinion 
fbereon  and  their  reasons  therefor. 

The  conmiissioners  are  required  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment and  all  other  matters  concemiDg  the  business  of  railroads  and  warehouses 
in  the  State,  so  far  as  the  same  pertain  to  the  relation  of  such  roads  and  ware- 
houses to  the  public,  and  to  the  accommodation  and  security  of  persons  doing 
business  therewith;  and  to  prosecute,  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted,  all  corporations 
or  persons  guilty  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  S'.ate. 

Power  is  conferred  upon  the  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  all  applica- 
tions for  the  cancellation  of  warehouse  licenses,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  any 
warehouseman  has  been  guilty  of  violating  any  law  of  the  State  concerning  the 
business  of  public  warehousemen  the  commissioners  may  cancel  and  revoke  his 
license. 

The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  examine  and  inspect  the  property,  books, 
accounts,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  all  railroad  companies  and  public  ware- 
housemen at-  all  times  during  business  hours,  and  to  examine  under  oath  or  aflOr- 
mation  the  owners,  managers,  lessees,  agents,  and  employees  of  public  warehouses, 
and  other  persons,  concerning  any  matter  relating  to  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  such  business. 

In  making  any  examination  contemplated  by  the  act,  the  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  issue  subpoenas  for,  administer  oaths  to,  and,  when  necessary, 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  witness  to  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  otey  the  process  of  subpoena. 

The  act  provides  penalties  against  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  railroad 
oomiianiee,  and  against  owners,  lessees,  managers,  and  employees  of  warehouses 
for  willfullv  neelectincr  to  make  and  furnish  any  report  required  by  the  act,  or  will- 
fully or  unlawfully  hindering,  delaying,  or  obstructing  the  commissioners  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties;  to  wit,  not  less  than  |100  nor  more  than  $500  for  each 
offense,  and  a  like  penally  for  every  period  of  ten  days  of  such  willful  neglect  or 
refusal. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Attomey-Gkneral  and  of  the  State's  attorney  in  every 
circuit  or  county  to  institute  and  prosecute  all  suits  and  proceedings,  when 
directed  thereto  by  the  commissioners,  involving  a  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
State  concerning  railroad  companies  or  warehouses,  or  the  officers,  employees, 
owners,  operators,  or  agents  of  any  such  companies  or  warehouses.  Qui  tarn  actions 
are  saved  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

The  act  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  waive  or  affect  the  right  of  any  person 
injured  by  the  violation  of  any  law  in  regard  to  railroad  companies  or  ware- 
houses from  prosecuting  suits  for  his  private  damages  in  any  manner  allowed 
by  law. 

KANSAS. 

Private  and  public  warehotisemen, — All  persons  who  shall  keep  a  warehouse  in 
the  State  for  the  storing  of  grain  in  a  separate  bin,  distinct  from  the  grain  of  all 
other  persons;  are  denominated  *'  private  warehousemen,"  and  all  persons  keeping 
a  warehouse  for  the  storing  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  in  which  the  grain  of  different 
owners  shall  in  any  way  be  mixed,  ''public  warehousemen." 

Receipts, — Private  and  public  warenousemen,  receiving  grain  into  store,  on  the 
demand  of  the  owner  are  required  to  deliver  to  him  a  receipt,  setting  forth  the 
quantity,  kind,  and  grade  of  such  grain,  the  receipt  to  be  prima  facie  evidence 
against  the  warehouseman  in  case  of  suit  being  brought. 

Receipts  are  to  be  consecutively  numbered  and  not  duplicated  during  the  same 
calendar  year.  Provision  is  made  for  the  duplication  of  lost  receipts,  but  the  new 
receipts  are  to  be  marked  ''  duplicate. "  No  receipt  is  to  be  issued  unless  grain  is 
actually  in  store,  and  then  only  for  the  true  amount  thereof. 

Surrendered  receipts  must  be  canceled,  and  never  thereafter  put  in  circulation. 

The  violation  of  these  provisions  in  regard  to  such  receipts,  willfully,  is  deemed 
a  felony,  and  the  offender,  on  conviction,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less* than  $1,000 
nor  more  than  $5,000,  and  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  five  years. 

Warehouse  receipts  are  negotiable  by  indorsement  to  the  same  extent  as  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

A  warehouseman  is  forbidden  to  insert  in  a  receipt  any  language  limiting  or 
modifying  his  liabilities  as  imposed  by  law. 

Riant  to  visit  scales. — All  persons  interested  in  grain  stored  in  a  warehouse  are 
entitled  to  visit  it  and  inspect  every  part  containing  grain,  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  inspect  and  test  the  scales  on  whicli  such  grain  is  weighed. 
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Right  to  examine  bins,— AM  persons  authorized  by  law  to  inspect  or  grade  grain 
shall  have  the  right  to  visit  during  business  hours  and  examine  all  the  bins  of  each 
warehouse  and  the  grain  tiierein. 

Duties  of  railway  companies. — Railway  companies  are  prohibited  from  deliver- 
ing any  grain  into  any  warehouse  excepting  tbe  one  to  which  it  was  consigned. 

State  grainrinspectUm  department, — A  department  of  record  for  the  inspection 
and  weighing  of  grain  is  eeuLblished,  called  the  State  Ghrain-inspection  Department. 

Chief  inspector, — The  Governor  appoints  a  suitable  person,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  senate,  to  act  as  Chief  Inspector  of  Grain  lor  the  State. 

Duties  of  the  chief  inspector. — It  is  tne  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  to  have  a  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  inspection  and  weighing  of  grain*,  as  reauired  by  the  laws  of 
the  State;  to  supervise  tbe  handling,  inspecting,  weighing,  and  storage  of  grain;  to 
establish  such  necessary  ]*ulesand  reflations  for  the  weighing,  grading,  and  inspec- 
tion of  grain  as  have  not  otherwise  been  provided  for,  and  for  the  management  of 
the  public  warehouses  of  the  State,  as  such  rules  and  regulations  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any  law  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  same;  to  keep 

g roper  records  of  all  inspecting  and  weighing  done,  for  which  purpose  he  shall 
ave  power  to  employ  the  necessarv  office  force  and  procure  the  necessary  books, 
blanks,  and  other  material  needed  in  order  to  keep  perfect  and  proper  records. 
He  is  required  to  investigate  all  complaints  of  fraud  or  oppression  in  the  grain 
trade,  and  correct  the  same  so  far  as  may  be  in  his  power. 

Assistant  inspectors, — The  chief  inspector  recommends  suitable  persons  to  the 
Governor  for  assistant  inspectors,  or  weighmasters,  and  other  necessary  employees, 
and  the  Governor  is  authoidzed  to  make  the  appointments. 

Oaths  and  bonds, — ^All  inspectors  are  required  to  take  oaths  of  office  and  to  fur- 
nish official  bonds,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  as  those  of  other  appointed  officers. 

Orades, — The  chief  inspector  is  reauired,  before  the  first  day  of  September  of 
each  year,  to  establish  grades  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  be  mown  as  '*  Kanaas 
cnrades,"  and  he  is  authorized  to  notify  the  boards  of  trade  in  the  State,  so  that  thev 
may  send  representatives  to  consult  and  counsel  with  him  in  establishing  such 
grades.  The  grades  so  established  must  be  published  in  three  daily  papers  in  the 
State  each  day  for  the  period  of  one  week. 

Samples. — The  chief  inspector  is  required  to  furnish  standard  samples  of  the 
grades  so  established,  when  requested,  to  elevator  or  warehouse  men,  at  the  actual 
cost  thereof. 

Fees. — The  chief  inspector  is  required  to  adjust  the  fees  for  inspecting  and  weigh- 
ing grain,  from  time  to  time,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
meet  the  necessary  eicpenses  of  the  service,  and  no  more;  such  fees  to  be  a  lien  on 
the  grain  inspected  and  weighed. 

Reports. — The  chief  inspector  is  required  to  make  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  on  the 
first  Dusiness  day  of  each  month,  a  full  report  of  the  work  done  in  his  department 
the  preceding  month. 

Official  misconduct.— WheneYer  the  chief  inspector  or  assistant  inspectors  are 
guilty  of  official  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  they  are  liable  to  fine  ana  imprison- 
ment and  loss  of  office.  Bribery  of  an  inspector  *is  made  a  felon v,  punishable  by 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Assuming  to  a^it  as  inspector, — Inspecting  grain  without  being  authorized 
thereto  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Appeals. — In  case  any  owner,  consignee,  or  shipper  of  grain,  or  any  warehouse 
manager,  shall  be  dissatisfied  by  the  decision  of  any  assistant  inspector,  an  appeal 
is  allowed  to  a  standing  committee  of  three,  which  the  chief  inspector  is  required 
to  appoint  at  every  point  where  State  inspection  is  established.  Such  committee 
is  to  be  composed  of  experienced  grain  men,  and  their  decision  is  to  be  final. 

License, — The  proprietor,  lessee,  or  manager  of  any  public  warehouse  is  required, 
before  transacting  any  business,  to  procure  from  the  regular  chartered  and  acting 
board  of  trade  in  the  nearest  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  as  the  case  may  be, 
a  license  to  transact  business  as  a  public  warehouseman. 

Bond. — The  warehouseman  is  required  to  give  a  bond,  with  sureties  approved 
by  the  board  of  trade  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  paragraph,  in  the  sum  of 
not  less  than  $10,000  nor  more  than  |50,000,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trade 
issuing  the  license. 

Penalties  are  imi>osed  for  transacting  business  without  first  securing  a  license 
and  giving  bond,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

Receiving  grain. — Warehousemen  are  required  to  receive  for  storage  all  grain 
tendered  in  suitable  condition,  and  storage  in  separate  bins  is  provided  for. 

Inspection. — Grain  is  required  to  be  mspected  both  on  being  received  in  and 
delivered  out  of  a  warehouse. 
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Charges, — Charges  for  inspection  are  to  be  paid  by  warehousemen  and  added  to 
the  charges  for  storage. 

Delivery  of  grain.—On  retom  of  warehouse  receipt  properly  indorsed,  and  ten- 
der of  all  proper  charges,  the  property  described  in  the  receipt  sh^l  be  immediately 
delivered  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt;  on  default,  the  warehouseman  is  reqnirea 
to  pay  1  cent  per  bnshel,  and  a  like  sum  for  each  day  the  default  continues. 

Statement8,—A  warehouseman  is  required  to  furnish  a  statement  in  writing, 
imder  oath,  concerning  the  condition  and  management  of  his  warehouse,  at  su^ 
times  as  the  board  of  trade  issuinghis  license  requires. 

Statements  by  vxtrehoiisemen, — Warehousemen  are  required,  on  or  before  Tues- 
day morning  of  each  week,  to  make  out  and  post  up  conspicuously  in  tiieir  respeo- 
tdve  business  offices,  statements  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  ^rade  of  grain 
in  store  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  previous  Saturday.  Statements  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  issuing  their  licenses  are  also  provided  for. 

Bates  of  storcLge, — During  the  first  week  of  September  of  each  year  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  warehousemen  to  give  public  notice  of  the  rates  of  storage  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which  rates  are  not  to  oe  increased. 

Los8  of  or  damage  to  grain  in  8f ore.— Carefully  drawn  provisions  of  law  relieve 
warehousemen  from  liability  for  loss  of  gram  by  fire  or  damage  to  grain  while 
in  their  custody,  provided  reasonable  care  and  vigilance  have  been  exercised  on 
their  part. 

Unlawful  cam&inah'on«.— Combinations  between  warehousemen  and  railroad 
or  other  corporations  or  with  individuals,  by  which  property  is  to  be  delivered  for 
storage  or  for  any  purpose  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  owner  or  his  agent  or 
consignee,  are  decuffea  unlawful. 

MIira:ESOTA. 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, — ^The  earlier  mode  of  appointment  by  the 
Ck>vemQr  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate  has  been  changed  by  tne  act  of  March  6, 
1899,  which  provides  for  the  election  of  the  commissioners  at  the  general  election 
in  November,  1900,  and  at  each  general  election  thereafter  as  the  terms  of  office 
expire.  Legally  called  political  conventions  to  nominate  State  officers  are  per- 
mitted to  put  m  nomination  candidates  for  the  office  of  conmiissioner,  as  for 
other  State  offices. 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  give  bonds  and  take  an  oath  of  office  in  a 
form  prescribed.  The  conmiission  is  to  have  an  official  seal,  and  either  member 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations. 

Grain  elevators.— 1\,  is  made  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  person, 
association,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  elevator  or  ware- 
house, situated  upon  the  line  of  any  railroad  in  the  State,  for  receiving  or  handling 
grain  for  other  persons,  to  charge  an^  greater  sum  than  2  cents  per  bushel  for 
receiving,  elevating,  handling,  and  debvering  such  grain. 

If  any  railroad  company  refuse  to  render  such  service  at  the  rates  prescribed  it 
shall,  upon  demand,  allow  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  erect  and 
maintain  adjoining  the  railroad  track  or  side  track  warehouses  to  receive,  store, 
and  ship  grain. 

Whenever  any  grain  is  delivered  for  storage  at  a  warehouse  it  is  to  be  deemed  a 
bailment  and  not  a  sale. 

Receipts  are  to  be  issued  to  x>ersons  storing  grain,  which  shall  clearly  state  the 
amount,  kind,  and  ^ade  of  the  grain  stored,  and  the  terms  of  storage.  Such 
receipts  are  made  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  contents.  The  issuing  of  a  receipt 
false  in  any  respect  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both,  at  the  aiscretion  of  the  court. 

Refusal  to  deliver  grain,— lt\%  made  a  larceny  in  the  warehouseman  to  willfully 
neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  to  the  bailor  or  his  assigns,  on  demand,  accompanied 
by  a  tender  of  charges  for  storage  and  money  advanced,  and  offer  to  surrender 
warehouse  receipt,  the  grain  represented  by  such  receipt.  Receipts  are  made 
negotiable,  unless  the  words  *' not  negotiable"  are  plainly  written  or  stamped  on 
their  face. 

Tampering  with  grain  in  store, — It  is  made  a  felony  for  a  warehouseman  to  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  grain  in  store  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  return 
of  the  receipt  given  for  the  same;  or  to  mix  grain  of  different  grades,  or  to  tamper 
with  any  grain  of  other  persons,  while  in  his  custody,  with  a  view  to  secure  profit 
to  himself,  or  to  anyone,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

lAcenses  and  &ono».— Licenses  are  reouired  to  be  taken  out  and  bonds  to  be 
given  by  warehousemen  before  transacting  any  business  as  such. 
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Cancdinq  receipts, — Upon  delivery  of  grain  from  store,  the  warehouse  receipt 
is  to  be  plainly  marked  **  canoeled." 

Statements  by  t^TareTiotiAeme?},— Statements  concerning  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  business  are  to  be  made  under  oath  aud  In  writing  by  warehousemen 
whenever  required  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners. 

Daily  and  weekly  statements, —Every  public  warehouseman  located  at  Minneap- 
olis, St.  Paul,  or  Duluth  is  required  to  post  up  conspicuously  in  his  business 
office,  on  or  before  each  Tuesday  morning,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  each  kind 
and  grade  of  g^^ain  in  store  in  his  warehouse  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday;  and  a  like  statement  under  oath  must  be  delivered  to  the  warehouse 
registrar.  Additional  daily  statements  to  the  registrar  are  also  provided  for, 
showing  what  receipts  have  been  canceled  and  issued. 

Registrar, — The  secretary  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  likewise 
acts  as  reinstrar. 

Publication  of  rates, — ^Public  warehousemen  are  required  during  the  first  week 
of  September  of  each  year  to  publish,  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  a  schedule  of 
rates  for  the  storage  of  grain  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Weighinasters,-<[!he  board  of  commissioners  is  reauired  to  apnoint,  in  all  cities 
where  there  is  State  inspection  of  grain,  a  State  weighmaster  and  necessary  assist- 
ants, who  are  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  each.  The  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  weighing  of  grain  -  and  other 
property.  All  scales  in  use  are  subject  to  examination  and  test  by  inspectors, 
weighmasters,  and  sealers  of  weights  aud  meaanres,  and  refusal  to  allow  weigh- 
masters  access  to  such  scales  renders  the  warehouse  liable  to  a  fine. 

Chief  inspector  of  grain  ajid  deputies. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  appoint  a  suitable  person  Chief  Inspector  of  Grain;  such  chief  inspector 
to  take  an  official  oath  and  to  give  bond  in  |I0,000  with  suret^r  to  be  approved  by 
the  commissioners.  The  chief  inspector  appoints  his  deputies,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commissioners.  The  deputies  are  required  to  give  bonds  of  $5,000 
each  and  take  an  oath  of  office. 

Rules  governing  inspectors, — Inspectoi-s  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  are 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  oy  the  commissioners,  who  are 
authorized  to  fix  their  rate  of  charges,  manner  of  collection,  and  compensation. 

They  are  not  to  be  interested  in  the  handling,  storing,  shipping,  purchasing,  or 
selling  of  grain,  or  in  the  employ  of  any  person  or  corporation  so  interested. 

They  are  subject  to  removal  by  the  commissioners  upon  complaint  in  writing 
sustained  by  satisfactory  proof. 

Assuming  to  act  as  inspector  of  grain  without  lawful  authority  subjects  the 
offender  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  attempt,  recov- 
erable in  an  action  of  debt  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

They  are  punishable  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  accepting  bribes;  the  person  so 
improperlv  influencing  an  inspector  is  also  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
jnsMB  liable  to  fine  or  imprisoument. 

Board  of  ap}}eals,— An  act  approved  April  13, 1809,  established  a  board  of  appeals 
for  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  prescribed  its  duties. 

Under  this  act  the  Governor  appoints  6  suitable  persons,  3  of  whom  are  to  con- 
stitute a  board  of  appeals  for  the  inspection  of  grain  at  Minneapolis,  and  the  others 
at  Duluth*  If  practicable,  each  board  is  to  consist  of  1  practical  or  representa- 
tive producer  of  grain,  1  practical  or  representative  grain  commission  merchant, 
and  1  practical  or  representative  grain  merchant,  exporter,  or  miller.  Not  more 
than  2  of  its  members  are  to  belong  to  the  same  polititical  party.  Their  term  of 
office  is  fixed  at  2  years. 

Prescribing  standards  for  grades,— The  entire  6  members  are  to  meet  together, 
or  a  majority  of  the  6,  not  later  than  September  15  of  each  year,  and  prescribe 
standards  for  grades,  which  are  not  to  be  changed  during  the  crop  year,  or  from  one 
annual  meeting  to  the  next,  except  with  the  approval  of  at  least  5  members  of  the 
joint  boards. 

Disqualification  for  membership, — A  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  oi  other 
grain  exchange,  or  grain  firm,  or  person  in  any  way  engaged  in  or  interested  in 
the  business  of  buying  or  selling  grain,  is  ineligible  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
appeals. 

Selling  by  samp/e.— Selling  by  sample,  regardless  of  grade,  is  not  forbidden  by 

law. 

General  duties  of  t/ie  board  of  commissioners, — It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  to  assume  and  exercise  a  constant  supervision 
over  the  grain  interests  of  the  State,  to  supervise  the  handling,  inspection,  weigh- 
ing, and  storage  of  grain,  and  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
enforce  the  laws  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  to  give  public  notice  of  the  same. 
In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to  call  to  their 
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assistance  the  Attomey-Gteneral,  who  is  ex  officio  their  attorney  and  leg^  adviser, 
and,  when  necessary,  the  attorney  of  the  State  in  their  respective  .counties. 

Country  elevators  or  country  warehouses. — By  an  act  approved  April  16,  1895, 
all  elevators  and  warehouses  in  which  grain  is  received,  shipped,  or  nandled,  and 
which  are  sitnated  on  the  right  of  way  of  any  railroad,  depot  grounds,  or  any 
lands  acquired  or  reserved  by  any  railroad  company  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  its  line  of  railway  at  any  station  or  siding  in  the  State 
other  than  terminal  points,  were  declared  to  be  public  elevatoris  and  under  the 
supervision  and  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mission, and  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  be  known  and  designated  as  *' public 
country  elevators  or  country  warehouses." 

The  provisions  of  the  act  relate  to  the  procuring  of  licenses,  penalties  for  doing 
business  witiiout  a  license,  revoking  of  licenses,  keeping  account  of  business  trans- 
acted, delivery  of  warehouse  receipts,  delivery  of  grain  on  demand,  unjust  dis- 
orimination,  unlawful  poolings,  penalties  for  violations  of  the  act,  etc. 

MISSOTJRI. 

Railroad  Commissioners, — Three  Railroad  Commissioners  are  elected  by  the  qual- 
ified voters  of  the  State.  No  i>er8on  owning  any  bonds,  stock,  or  other  property 
in  any  railroad  company,  or  in  the  employ  of  any  railroad  or  transportation  com- 
pany, or  in  any  way  or  manner  personally  interested  therein  is  eligible  to  hold  the 
office.  By  section  7633  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  (1899)  it  is  recited  that 
the  present  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  shall  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  and  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
inspection  of  grain. 

Public  vmrehouses  defined, — All  buildings,  elevators,  or  warehouses  wherever 
State  grain  inspection  may  be  established,  and  having  a  capacity  of  not  less  than 
50,000  Dushels,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  grain  of  different  owners  for  a  compen- 
sation, are  declared  public  warehouses. 

Chief  Inspector  of  Orain.— The  board  of  commissioners  appoints  a  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Grain,  whose  duty  is  a  general  supervision  of  the  inspection  of  grain  reqmred 
under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Licenses  and  bonds. — Licensee  are  required  to  be  taken  out  by  warehousemen 
before  transacting  any  business  as  such.  Bonds  must  be  given,  with  sufficient 
surety,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  warehouse.  Fines  are 
prescribed  for  violation  of  these  statutes. 

Receiving  grain  for  storape, — Warehousemen  are  required  to  receive  for  stor- 
age any  grain  tendered,  without  discrimination  between  persons,  and  to  make 
their  charges  uniform.  Grain  is  to  be  inspected  and  stored  with  grain  of  a  similar 
grade.  Special  bins  are  provided  for.  (Combinations  to  divert  grain  contrary  to 
we  direction  of  the  owner  are  prohibited. 

Warehouse  receipts, — Upon  application  of  the  owner,  charges  being  paid,  the 
warehouseman  is  required  to  issue  a  warehouse  receipt,  stating  the  quantity  and 
inspected  grade  of  the  grain,  that  it  has  been  stored  with  grain  of  liie  same  grade, 
and  is  deliverable  upon  return  of  receipt  and  payment  of  charges.  Receipts  are 
to  be  consecutively  numbered  and  not  duplicated  during  the  same  ^ear.  No  ware- 
house receipt  is  to  be  issued  except  upon  actual  delivery  of  the  grain.  When  grain 
is  delivered  by  the  warehouseman,  the  receipt  is  to  be  plainly  marked  *^  Cancmed. " 
Receipts  are  made  transferable  by  indorsement,  such  indorsement  constituting  a 
valid  transfer  of  the  property  represented. 

The  issuance  of  fraudulent  receipts  is  declared  to  be  a  felony,  punishable,  in 
addition  to  other  penalties  prescribed  by  the  article,  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  years. 

A  receipt  being  presented,  charges  paid,  and  demand  made,  the  warehouseman 
must  immediately  deliver  the  property  represented  by  the  receipt. 

Schedule  of  rates, — A  warehouseman  is  required  to  publish  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers, during  the  first  week  in  January  of  each  year,  his  schedule  of  rates  for 
storage.  The  maximum  charge  for  the  first  10  days  or  part  thereof  is  fixed  at  3 
cents  per  bushel;  for  each  10  days  or  parts  of  days  thereafter,  at  one-half  of  1  cent 
per  bushel. 

Statements  by  warehousemeru— 'Before  Tuesday  morning  of  each  week  a  state- 
ment is  to  be  made  out  and  coDspicuously  posted  by  the  warehouseman  in  his 
warehouse,  and  a  c<n>y  under  oath  delivered  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  of  the 
amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  grain  in  store  on  the  previous  Saturday.  DaUy 
reports  are  also  required  to  be  made  by  the  warehouseman  to  such  board  or  commis- 
sioners  of  the  character  particularly  described  and  set  forth  in  section  7645  of  the 
Beyiaed  Statutes  of  1899. 
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Loss  or  damage  by  fire, — A  warehonseman  is  not  to  be  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  to  property  in  his  custody  if  he  have  used  reasonable  care  and 
yi^ance  to  protect  it. 

mximinatton  of  property  in  «<or^.— Owners  and  inspectors  are  to  have  access  to 
stored  property  at  all  times,  during  ordinary  business  hours,  to  examine  the  same. 

Soal^, — All  scales  in  use  are  made  subject  to  examination* and  test  by  author- 
ized inspectors,  and  the  use  of  incorrect  scales  is  prohibited. 

ViokAions  of  Article  ///.—Violations  of  Article  III  of  the  constitution  are 
declared  misdemeanors,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000,  one-fourth  to  be  awarded  to  the  informer. 

Chief  inspector  and  assistant  inspectors, — The  chief  inspector  has  a  general 
supervision  of  the  inspection  of  grain,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  lx>ard  of 
conmiissioners.  He  nominates  to  the  commissioners  the  assistant  inspectors,  who 
have  authority  to  make  such  appointments.  Inepectors  take  official  oatha  and 
^ve  official  bonds,  'with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  commissioners— the  chief 
inspector  in  the  penal  sum  of  $50,000,  and  each  Inspector  in  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
The  commissioners^fix  their  compensation. 

Rules  for  i7ispection,— 'The  board  of  commissioners  is  empowered  to  make  all 
proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  including  the  fixing  of 
charges  and  the  moae  of  collection.  Such  charges  are  to  be  regulated  so  as  to 
produce  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  service  of  inspection,  and 
no  more. 

Punishment  for  violations  ofduty.—l^eglect  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  the  office 
of  inspector,  and  infiuenclng  an  inspector  thereto,  are  declared  misdemeanors, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both ,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Assum- 
ing to  act  as  inspector  without  authority  is  likewise  punishable  as  misdemeanors. 

Itemoval  of  inspectors, — The  board  of  commissioners  may  remove  inspectors 
upon  complaints  in  writing,  sustained  by  proof,  for  violation  of  rules,  incompe- 
tency, or  official  misconduct,  and  appoint  their  successors. 

Arbitration  committees, — The  board  of  commissioners  is  required  to  appoint 
committees  for  adjustment  of  differences  between  inspectors  and  warehousemen, 
or  owners  and  representatives  of  grain,  each  committee  to  consistof  three  experts 
in  grain  and  to  be  appointed  in  each  city  or  town  where  public  warehouses  are  situ- 
ated, said  committees  to  be  known  as  *' arbitration  committees  of  the  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commissioners.^'  To  this  committee  all  matters  involving  doubt 
on  the  part  of  inspectors,  or  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  owner,  consignee,  or 
shipper  of  grain,  or  any  warehouseman,  with  inspection,  an  appeal  maybe  taken; 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  after  careful  inquiry,  to  be  final.  The  board  of 
commissioners  are  required  to  make  equitable  and  legal  rules  governing  such 
arbitration  committees. 

Grades  for  Vie  inspection  of  grain, — The  board  of  commissioners  is  required  to 
establish  a  proper  number  and  standard  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  '*  with  due 
regard  to  the  prevailing  usage  of  the  markets  of  this  State,  the  interests  of  both 
producers  and  dealers,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  conform  with  standards  of  grade 
adopted  by  leading  markets  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  which  such 
graaes  as  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  established  or  recognized  in  other 
States  and  Territories  shall  prevail  and  be  lawful  in  this  State,  when  used  and 
applied  in  dealings  had  in  and  with  grain  produced  in  such  other  State  and  Terri- 
tory, so  that  grain  produced  in  other  States  and  Territories  may  be  sold  and 
handled  in  this  Slate  under  the  same  grades  prevailing  at  the  place  of  the  produc- 
tion of  said  grain." 

No  modifications  or  changes  of  the  grades  of  grain  are  to  be  made  without  public 
notice  for  at  least  20  days  prior  thereto  by  publication  in  3  daily  newspapers,  one 
of  which  shall  be  printed  m  German. 

Further  'powers  and  duties  of  commissioners, — The  board  of  commissioners  is 
required  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year,  to  make  a  report  to  the  Governor, 
containing  such  lacts  as  will  disclose  the  actual  working  of  the  warehouse  sys- 
tem, together  witJi  such  suggestions  as  may  seem  pertinent.  They  are  to  visit 
and  examine  warehouses  and  cause  infractions  of  law  to  be  prosecuted.  The  prop- 
ertv  and  all  books  of  account  of  warehousemen  are  made  subject  to  the  examination 
and  inspection  of  the  commissioners. 

The  power  to  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  is  conferred  upon  the  commissioners, 
and  the  duty  of  issuing  process  to  compel  their  attendance  is  imposed  upon  the 
courts.  Willful  ne^ect  or  refill  to  obey  subpoenas  issued  bv  the  commis- 
sioners is  made  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Prosecutions,— AHl  prosecutions  are  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  are  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Attorney-General  and  by  prosecuting  attorneys  in  their  respective 
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counties.  Informers'  interests  in  fines  are  preserved.  Common-law  remedies  and 
the  ri^ht  to  prosecute  for  private  damages  for  injuries  are  also  preserved. 

Weighmasters,— The  chief  in8X)ector  nominates  to  the  commissioners  suitable 
persons  to  act  as  weighmasters,  who  are  required  to  ^ve  bond  in  the  sum  of 
|5,000  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the  commissioners  may  determine. 
The  commissioners  likewise  fix  the  fees  for  weighing  grain,  which  a^e  to  be  paid 
by  the  warehouseman  and  added  to  the  charge  for  storage. 

ScaJes. — Warehousemen  are  to  provide  and  maintain  suitable  scales  for  the 
weighing  of  grain. 

Punishment  for  cheating,  etc, — Cheating,  weighing  falsely,  and  violating  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  statnte  are  declared  misdemeanors,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or  city 
jail  of  St.  LfOuis,  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  13  months,  or  botii,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Shipping  grain, — ^AU  consignments  of  grain  to  any  elevator  or  public  warehouse 
are  held  to  be  temporary,  and  subject  to  change  by  the  consignee  or  consignor  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  actual  delivery  of  the  property. 

iSTo  discrimination  is  allowed  to  a  railroad  company  in  shipping  grain  in  favor 
of  one  shipper  as  against  another. 

Scales  for  tveighing  by  carloads. — At  all  stations  or  places  from  which  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  by  a  raibroad  shall  have  amounted  during  the  preceding  year  to 
50,000  bushels  or  more,  such  corporation  shall  erect  and  keep  in  good  condition  for 
use,  and  use  in  weighing  grain  to  be  shipped  over  its  road,  true  and  correct  scales. 
Such  corporation  shall  carefully  and  correctly  weigh  each  car  upon  which  grain 
shall  be  shipped,  both  before  and  after  the  same  is  loaded,  and  ascertain  and  receipt 
for  the  true  amount  of  grain  so  shipped. 

Orain  to  he  received  at  junctions, — Railroads  shall  receive  and  deliver  all  grain 
and  other  freight  consi^ed  to  its  care  for  transportation  at  the  crossings  and 
junctions  of  all  other  railroads,  canals,  and  navigable  ^vers,  and  at  all  cities  and 
towns  along  the  Hue  of  their  reads  having  a  population  of  200  inhabituits  or  more, 
construct  and  maintain  switches  and  freight  houses  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
grain  and  other  freight,  and  shall  stop  at  least  one  train  daily  thereat  to  receive 
and  unload  freight.  A  penalty  is  attached  for  failure  to  conform  to  the  pro  vi- 
sions of  this  section. 

NEBRASKA. 

Board  of  transportation, — The  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  State  Treasurer,  and  Commissioner  of  Publ  ic  Lands  and  Buildings 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Transportation,  which  board  shall  have  power  by  a  four- 
fifths  vote  to  appoint  three  (3)  secretaries  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  said  board,  with  a  salarv  of  $2,000  i>er  annum;  not  more  than  two  of  the  secre- 
taries are  to  be  appointed  from  the  samepolitical  party. 

Secretary  required  to  take  an  oath  of  office  and  to  enter  into  bond,  to  be  approved 
by  the  governor,  in  the  sum  of  $10,000.  No  person  in  the  employ  of  any  railroad 
corporation  or  holding  stock  in  a  railroad  corporation  to  be  employed  as  secretary. 

Principal  office  of  the  board  to  be  in  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

Elevators  and  public  warehouses.— Ail  elevators  or  storehouses  where  grain  or 
other  property  is  stored  for  a  compensation,  whether  the  property  is  stored  and 
kept  separate  or  not,  are  public  warehouses. 

Statements  by  vxirehaiiseman.— The  owner,  lessee,  or  manager  of  a  public  ware- 
house is  requii>ed  to  make  weekly  statements,  under  oath,  and  to  post  the  same  con- 
spicuously in  the  office  of  such  warehouse  of  the  amount  of  each  and  every  kind  of 
grain  and  other  property  stored  therein;  also  of  the  amount  of  warehouse  receipts 
issued  and  still  outstanding.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  daily  changes  in  quantity 
and  grade  of  grain  are  to  be  noted  on  such  statement. 

Mixing  of  prain.— Different  grades  of  grain  shipped  In  separate  lots  are  not  to  be 
mixed  with  inferior  lots  without  consent  of  owner. 

Privilege  of  holders  of  receipts.— Owners  and  holders  of  receipts  are  always  at 
liberty  to  examine  property  stored  and  books  and  records  of  warehousemen. 

Classification  of  v)arehouses,—A]l  public  warehouses  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  to  be  designated  as  A,  B,  and  C,  and  receive,  ship,  store  and  handle  the 
property  of  all  alike,  without  discrimination.  Class  A  embraces  all  warehouses, 
elevators,  and  granaries  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  or  in  such  manner  as  to 
destroy  identity  of  different  lots,  and  located  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  Class  B 
embraces  all  other  warehouses,  elevators,  or  granaries  where  grain  is  stored  in 
bulk,  and  grain  of  different  owners  mixed  together.  Class  C  embraces  all  other 
warehouses  where  property  of  any  kind  is  stored  for  a  consideration. 
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License, — Warehousemen  are  required  to  procnre  from  the  board  of  transpor- 
tation a  license,  which  is  revocable  by  snch  Doard,  npon  complaint  in  writing  by 
any  person,  and  satisfactory  ^roof  of  violation  of  law. 

Bond, — The  licensee  is  reqnired  to  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  snm  of  $10,000  with 
security  to  be  approved  by  said  board. 

Doing  bnsiness  without  a  license  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100, 
nor  more  than  $500,  for  each  and  every  day  such  business  is  carried  on. 

Duty  of  warehousemen, — It  is  the  duty  or  warehousemen  of  Classes  A  and  B  to 
receive  for  storage  or  shipment  any  grain  tendered;  and  when  received  at  Class 
A  it  must  be  duly  inspected  and  graded  and  stored  with  grain  of  a  similar  grade; 
different  grades  are  not  to  he  mixed  together. 

Separate  bins  are  provided  for. 

Warehouse  receipts, — A  warehouse  receipt  is  to  be  issued  on  application  of  the 
owner  to  warehousemen  of  Class  A,  the  charges  being  tendered.  All  receipts  are 
to  be  consecutively  numbered,  and  not  duplicated  during  the  same  year.  Where 
grain  is  delivered  receipt  is  to  be  plainly  marked  on  its  face,  *' canceled."  No 
such  receipt  is  to  he  issued  except  upon  actual  deliverer  of  the  grain,  but  partial 
receipts  are  provided  for.  The  receipt  must  not  limit,  m  any  wise  the  liability  of 
the  warehousemen,  as  imposed  by  law.  Upon  return  of  the  receipt  and  tender  of 
charges  the  grain  is  to  be  promptly  delivered  to  the  holder;  if  warehousemen 
neglect  to  so  deliver,  they  become  liable  in  damages  for  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  grain  and  1  per  cent  in  addition  for  each  day's  delay. 

Daily  and  we&cly  statements, — Warehousemen  of  Class  A  are  required  to  make 
out  and  jxxst  conspicuously  weekly  statements  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  grain  In 
store;  and  iJso  deliver  a  like  statement  to  the  warehouse  registrar,  and  furnish 
daily  to  the  latter  statements  of  their  business  the  preceding  day. 

Chief  inspector  and  assistant, — The  Governor  is  requiied,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  suitable  person,  not  a  member  of 
the  board  ct  trade,  nor  interested  in  any  warehouse,  a  chief  inspector  of  grain  (to 
hold  his  office  for  2  years) ,  In  every  city  or  county  in  which  a  Cla^s  A  or  B  ware- 
house is  located,  F^ovided,  no  such  inspector  for  cities  or  counties  in  which  class 
B  warehouses  are  located  shall  be  appointed,  except  the  application  of  two  or  more 
warehouses  of  Cla.ss  B  therefor  shs^l  be  officiallyindorsed  by  a  legally  organized 
board  of  trade  in  such  cities  or  counties.  Such  chief  inspector  is  to  have  general 
BUi)ervision  of  the  iDspection  of  grain,  under  the  advice  and  immediate  direction 
of  the  board  of  transportation. 

The  chief  inspector  is  authorized  to  nominate  to  the  board  of  transportation 
suitable  persons  for  appointment  as  assistant  inspectors. 

The  bond  of  the  chief  inspector  is  $50,000,  when  appointed  for  any  city  in  which  is 
located  a  warehouse  of  Class  A,  and  $10,500  for  any  other  city  or  county.  Assist- 
ant inspectors  are  required  to  give  bond  in  $5,000  each.  Sureties  are  to  be  fur- 
nished on  the  bonds,  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  transportation,  and  the  bonds 
filed  with  the  board. 

All  inspectors  are  to  be  governed  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  board. 

The  board  is  empowered  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  inspection  of 
grain,  and  to  fix  the  charges  therefor,  the  manner  of  collection,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  inspectors  and  employees. 

Warehouse  registrars  and  assistants, — The  board  of  transportation  is  authorized 
likewise  to  appoint  a  warehouse  registrar  and  necessary  assistants,  to  have  gen- 
eral supervision  and  control  over  such  appointments,  prescribe  their  respective 
duties,  fix  and  regulate  their  compensation,  remove  from  office  upon  written  com- 
plaint of  any  person  supported  by  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  charge  made,  and 
may  reduce  the  number  of  such  appointments  when  J  ound  necessary. 

Expenses  of  inspection  service, — All  necessary  expenses  incident  to  inspection  of 
grain  aud  to  the  office  of  registrar,  including  rent  of  suitable  office,  are  deemed 
expenses  of  the  inspection  service,  payable  from  the  funds  collected  for  the  same. 

Schedule  of  rates, — During  the  first  week  in  January  of  each  year  every  ware- 
houseman of  Class  A  is  required  to  publish  a  table  or  schedule  of  rates  for  storage 
in  his  warehouse  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  shall  not  be  increased  during  such 
year. 

Weighing  of  grain, — All  grain  shall  be  weighed  on  receipt  and  delivery  from 
Classes  A  and  fi,  and  annually  all  grain  stored  in  bulk  shall  be  weighed  on  the 
date  prescribed  by  the  board  of  transportation  and  reported  to  the  registrar  accord- 
ing to  its  kind  and  grade.  *" 

•  IjOSs  or  damage  by  lire, — A  public  warehouseman,  if  he  exercises  due  care,  is  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  property  in  his  custody,  nor  liable 
for  loss  to  grain  by  heating  if  he  has  exercised  proper  care  in  handling  and  stor- 
ing the  same.  His  duties  are  prescribed  in  respect  to  grain  in  his  custody  out  of 
condition  or  becoming  so. 
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Tampering  toith  grain  in  storc^lt  is  declared  nnlawftil  for  a  pablic  warehonfle- 
man  to  mix  grain  of  different  grades,  or  to  select  different  qualities  of  the  same 
grade  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or  delivering  the  same;  or  to  deliver  one  jB^rade  for 
another,  or  in  any  way  to  tamper  with  grain  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control 
to  secure  profit  to  himself. 

Examination  of  grain,— All  persons  interested  in  property  in  store  are  author- 
ized to  examine  the  same,  and  are  entitled  to  proper  facilities  for  that  purpose. 

Scaies  wted  for  wdgking  property. — All  scales  in  public  warehouses  Dsed  for 
weighing  property  are  subject  to  test  by  inspectors,  or  sealer  of  weights  and  meas- 
ureSi  when  required  by  persons  interested  in  property  weighed  or  to  be  weighed. 

Inspection  of  grain.— Warehousemen  of  Classes  A  and  B  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  and  mixing  g^ain  until  after  inspection. 

Assuming  to  act  as  inspectors  without  being  legally  appointed  and  sworn  is  pim- 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $*iOO  for  each  attempt. 

Any  inspector  of  grain  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  who  shall  accept  a  consid- 
eration for  neglect  of  duty,  and  any  person  who  shall  improperly  influence  an 
insi)ector  are  both  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  8  nor  more  than  12  months,  or  both. 

If  an  owner  be  dissatisfied  with  inspection  of  grain  or  desire  to  receive  his  prop- 
erty, he  may  withhold  the  same  from  going  into  warehouse;  the  grain,  if  in  rau- 
road  cars,  to  be  removed  within  24  hours,  by  the  owner  or  consignee. 

Unlawful  combinations, — It  is  unlawful  for  warehousemen  to  enter  into  combi- 
nations whereby  the  property  of  any  person  is  to  be  delivered  to  any  public  ware- 
house for  storage  or  other  purpose  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  owner,  hia  agent 
or  consignee. 

Suits,— It  any  warehouseman  shall  be  found  guilty  of  any  violation  of  law  regu- 
lating his  duties,  the  party  injured  may  bring  suit,  upon  his  bond,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  to  his  own  use. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  against  a  warehouseman  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  appropriate  county  to  prosecute  the  same. 

Warehouse  receipts,  — Warehouse  receipts  for  property  in  store  are  transferable  by 
indorsement,  and  such  indorsement  is  a  valid  transfer  of  the  proi)erty  represented. 

Receipts  for  property  in  Class  C  shall  state  the  brand  or  distinguishmg  marks 
on  the  property. 

Issuing  a  warehouse  receipt  for  property  not  actually  in  store,  or  a  receipt  in 
any  re8i)ect  fraudulent,  is  declared  a  crime,  punishable,  in  addition  to  other  i>enal- 
ties,  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten 
years. 

Common-law  remedj^.— Nothing  in  the  law  shall  deprive  any  person  of  any  com- 
mon-law remedy  now  existing. 

Act  of  l8ifl,  chapter  66, — A  printed  copy  of  this  act  must  be  kept  posted  in  the 
business  office  of  tne  managers  and  in  each  warehouse  conspicuously. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  transportation  to  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  law  are  enforced. 

Additional  duties  of  the  hoard  of  transportation  (laws  of  1891),— In  addition  to 
their  present  duties,  the  board  of  transportation  is  required  to  examine  into  condi- 
tions and  management  and  all  other  matters  concerning  the  business  of  public 
warehouses  in  the  State. 

Prosecutions  for  inolations  of  tow.— Whenever  it  shall  come  to  their  knowledge 
that  the  law  has  been  violated  they  shall  cause  the  offender  to  be  prosecuted. 

Statements  from  warehousemen, — The  board  of  transportation  may  require  pub- 
lic warehousemen  to  furnish  in  writing,  under  oath,  a  statement  concerning  uieir 
business  as  such  warehousemen. 

Cancellation  of  liceiises, — The  board  of  transportation  is  empowered  to  cancel 
licenses  of  warehousemen  if,  upon  hearing,  they  are  found  to  have  violated  the  law. 

Examination  of  property,  etc, — The  board  of  transportation  is  empowered  to 
examine  the  property,  books,  records,  accounts,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  public 
warehousemen;  to  examine  persons  under  oath  touching  conditions  and  manage- 
ment of  such  business;  and  to  punish  for  pontempt. 

Disregard  of  process  issued  by  6oord.— Willful  neglect  to  obey  process  of  sub- 
poena issued  by  the  board  is  declared  a  misdemeanor  pimishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  80  days, 
or  both. 

Failure  to  make  report  to  and  hindering  of  board.— Every  railroad  corporation 
and  every  owner,  lessee,  manager,  or  employee  of  any  public  warehouse  who  shall 
fail  to  make  and  furnish  any  report  required,  or  shall  wulfuUy  hinder  said  board  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$500  for  each  offense,  recoverable  in  an  action  of  debt. 

Duty  of  attomey-general  and  county  attomeys,-^Th&  attorney-general  and  the 
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oonnty  attorney  are  to  prosecute  suits  on  request  of  said  boards,  which  suits  are 
not  to  be  dismissed  without  the  consent  of  such  board;  all  moneys  arising  there- 
from to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  Rights  of  individuals  to  prosecute  for 
private  damages  are  preserved. 

Qradesfor  inspection  of  grain, — The  board  is  to  establish  a  proper  number  and 
standard  of  grades  for  the  inspection  of  grain;  but  not  to  change  the  same  without 
public  notice. 

Committee  of  appeals.— The  board  of  transportation  is  required  to  appoint  three 
discreet  and  competent  persons  to  act  as  a  committee  of  appeals  in  every  city  where 
a  Class  A  warehouse  is  located,  to  hold  their  office  for  one  year.  A  like  committee 
is  to  be  appointed  each  year  thereafter;  the  board  is  empowered  to  make  all  neces- 
sary rules  governing  appeals. 

Appeals, — In  case  of  doubt  on  the  part  of  chief  inspectors,  or  any  assistant,  as 
to  the  proper  insi)ection  of  a  lot  of  grain,  or  dissatisfactiou  of  the  owner  with  the 
decision  of  any  inspector,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  said  committee. 

Official  oaths  and  hoards  of  committee  of  appeals, — The  committee  on  appeals  is 
required  to  take  official  oaths,  and  execute  their  respective  bonds  in  the  penal  sum 
of  $5,000  to  the  approval  of  board  of  transportation;  the  board  is  also  to  fix  salaries. 

Who  are  ineligMe.^l^o  person  who  is  a  purchaser  of  grain  or  a  receiver  thereof , 
or  of  other  articles  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  committee,  is  eligible  for  appointment. 

Delivery  of  grain  from  Class  A.  — N  o  grain  is  to  be  delivered  from  Class  A  except 
on  return  of  receipts  issued,  marked  plainly  by  warehouse  registrar,  **  Registered 
for  collection,"  and  the  date  thereof. 

Rates  of  charges  for  inspection  of  ^ain.— Said  board  is  empowered  to  fix  the  rate 
of  charges  for  inspection  of  grain,  both  into  and  out  of  the  public  warehouse,  which 
charges  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  grain  inspected:  and  all  moneys  collected  for  inspec- 
tion fund  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  State  treasurer. 

State  toeighmaster  and  assistants.— The  boEird  is  empowered  to  appoint  in  all 
cities  where  there  is  State  inspection  of  grain  a  State  weighmaster  and  necessary 
assistants. 

Potvers  of  tveighmaster, — ^Weighmasters  and  assistants  are  to  have  exclusive  con- 
trol of  weighing  of  grain  and  other  property  subject  to  inspection;  likewise  of  the 
inspection  of  scales.  Their  action  and  oertificate  are  to  be  conclusive  upon  all 
X>artie8  in  interest. 

Fees  for  weighing, — Said  board  is  empowered  to  fix  fees  for  weighing,  to  be  paid 
equally  by  pannes  interested. 

Weighmxisters:  their  bonds  and  compensations. — Weighmasters  and  assistants  are 
not  to  be  members  of  any  board  of  trade;  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  each .  and 
receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners 
may  determine. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  nmghinq  of  grain, — Discretionary  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  board  of  transportation  in  actopting  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
weighing  of  grain  or  other  property. 

Penalties  for  interfering  with  toeighmasters, — In  case  any  persons,  warehouse- 
man or  railroad  corporation,  or  any  of  their  agents  or  employees,  shall  refuse  or 
prevent  weighmasters  access  to  their  scales,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
they  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  offense,  recoverable  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  State  in  an  action  of  debt  before  any  justice  of  the  peace;  such  pen- 
al^ or  forfeiture  to  be  paid  to  the  county  in  which  the  suit  is  brought. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  likewise  deal  with  the  matter  of  unclaimed 
property  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  bailees  in  respect  thereto  with  considerable 
particularity. 

NEW  YORK. 

Elevators.— The  maximum  charge  for  elevating,  receiving,  weighing,  and  dis- 
charging grain  by  means  of  floating  and  stationary  elevators  and  warehouses  in 
the  State  shall  not  exceed  the  following  rates,  namely:  For  elevating:,  receiving, 
weighing,  and  discharging  grain,  five-eighths  of  1  cent  a  bushel.  In  tfie  process  of 
handling  grain  by  means  of  floating  apd  stationary  elevators,  the  lake  vessels  or 
propellers,  the  ocean  vessels  or  steamships,  and  canal  boats,  shall  only  be  required 
to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  trimming  or  shoveling  to  the  leg  of  the  elevator  when 
unloading,  and  trimming  cargo  when  loading. 

Any  person  violating  this  provision  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $250  and  costs 
thereof. 

The  act  is  not  applicable  to  any  village,  town,  city,  or  city  having  lees  than  180,000 
population.    (Chapter  581 ,  Laws  of  1888«) 
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[The  foregoing  act  is  cited  becafu^  it  received  a  coDstmction  by  the  court  of 
appeals  of  ^ew  York  in  People  v.  Bad  I  (117  N.  T.,  p.  1)  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Bndd  v.  New  York  (148  tJ.  S.,  p.  517).  Both  courts 
sustained  the  legality  of  the  act.] 

NORTH  DAJCOTA. 

Commissionera  of  raUroada.—The  constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
(sec.  82)  provides  uiat  there  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State, 
at  the  times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  three 
commissioners  of  .railroads,  to  hold  their  office  at  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  duly  qualiiied. 
(Constitution  adopted  October  1, 1889.) 

Potoers  and  duties, — ^The  duties  imposed  by  article  25  of  the  revised  political  code 
of  1895,  title, ''  Public  warehouses,"  and  the  powers  conferred  therein,  were  devolved 
upon  the  commissioners  of  railroads.  It  was  made  their  duty  to  sni>ervise  the 
handling  and  storage  of  grain  and  seed;  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  and  regu- 
lations lor  the  weighing  of  grain,  and  for  the  management  of  the  public  ware- 
houses of  the  State;  to  investigate  all  complaints  of  fraud  or  oppression  in  the  grain 
trade  of  the  State,  and  correct  the  same  so  far  as  in  their  power:  such  rules  and 
r^g^ulations  to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  publicity 
thereto. 

Publke  warehotisea  defined.— A^  act  approved  February  21, 1899,  defined  public 
warehouses  as  foUows: 

All  buildings,  elevators,  warehouses,  or  grist  mills,  except  grist  mills  doing  only 
a  custom  or  exchange  business  in  this  State,  erected  and  operated,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  erected  and  operated  by  any  person,  association,  copartnership,  cor- 
poration, or  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  buving,  selling,  storing,  grinding,  shipping, 
or  handling  grain  for  profit,  are  declared  public  warehouses,  and  the  person,  asso- 
ciation, copartnership,  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  such  buildingis,  ele- 
vators, warehouses,  or  grist  mills,  except  grist  mills  doing  only  a  custom  or 
exchange  business,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  located  or  doinp:  business 
within  this  State,  whether  such  owners  or  operators  reside  within  this  State  or 
not,  are  public  warehousemen  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  and  none  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  permit  discrimination  with 
reference  to  the  buying,  grinding,  receiving,  and  handling  grain  of  standard 
grades,  or  in  regard  to  the  persons  ofllering  such  ^ain  for  sale,  storage,  and  han- 
dling at  such  public  warehouses,  or  to  be  ground  into  flour,  while  the  same  are  in 
operation. 

Licenses, — ^An  annual  State  license  must  be  procured  through  the  commissioners 
of  railroads  and  kept  conspicuously  posted  in  the  warehouse,  under  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $25  for  each  day  business  is  carried  on  without  such  license. 

Bonds  of  warehousemen, — ^Bonds  are  required  with  sureties  to  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  $5,000,  nor  more  than  $75,000, 
in  the  discretion  of  said  commissioners,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  and 
a  compliance  with  all  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Receipts, — Warehousemen,  when  requested  by  persons  delivering  grain,  are 
required  to  give«a  warehouse  receipt  therefor,  bearing  date  of  delivery  and  stating 
on  its  face  the  quality  and  g^rade  fixed  upon  the  same.  Receipts  are  to  be  con- 
secutively numbered,  and  no  two  to  bear  the  same  number  and  series  during  the 
same  year. 

No  receipt  is  to  be  issued  except  upon  actual  delivery  of  the  grain  into  the  ware- 
house, nor  contain  anv  lang^uage  limiting  or  modifying  the  liability  of  the  ware- 
houseman as  imx>osed  by  laws  of  the  State. 

Such  receipts  are  required  likewise  to  provide  that,  at  the  option  of  the  original 
holder,  the  kind,  quality,  and  quantity  of  grain  for  which  they  are  issued  shall  be 
delivered  back,  upon  payment  of  the  reasonable  charges  fixed  at  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  the  grain.  (The  identical  grain  is  not  required  to  be  delivered,  but 
an  equal  amount  of  the  same  grade,  excepting  in  case  of  wheat  placed  in  special 
bin. )    Such  receipts  constitute  the  delivery  of  the  grain — ^a  bailment  and  not  a  sale. 

Failure  to  deliver  on  demand, — Every  warehouseman  who,  after  demand  and 
tender  of  charges,  willfully  fails  to  deliver  the  full  amount  of  grain  of  the  grade  or 
the  market  value  thereof  which  the  demander  is  entitled  to  receive  is  declared 
guilty  of  larceny. 

Attomey^genercU. — The  Attomey-Gtoeral  of  the  State  is  made  ex  officio  attorney 
for  the  Bailroad  Commissioners. 

Staters  attorneys. — In  all  criminal  prosecutions  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
respective  State's  attorneys  to  prosecute  them  to  a  final  issue. 
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Rates  of  charges, — For  reoeiying,  elevating,  insuring,  delivering,  and  twenty 
days'  storage  the  warehouseman  is  entitled  to  charge  2  cents  per  bushel  after  the 
first  twenty  days,  one-half  cent  per  bnshel  for  each  fifteen  days  or  fraction  thereof, 
and  not  exceeding  5  cents  for  six  months. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  article  1*5.— Any  person  knowingly  cheating  or  falsely 
weighing^  any  wheat  or  other  a^i^ricnltural  products,  or  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  article  25,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
$1,0(X)  and  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  one  year,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Taxation  of  grain  in  store. — All  grain  in  any  elevator,  warehouse,  or  grain  house 
on  the  1st  day  of  April  in  each  year  is  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  name  of  the  person, 
firm,  company,  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  the  same,  and  persons  in  charge 
are  required  to  furnish  statements,  under  oath,  of  all  grain  therein  on  said  day. 
False  statements  are  declared  to  be  perjury  and  punished  as  such.  (Act  approved 
MarchS,  18«9.) 

Erection  of  grain  ivarehouses  on  railroad  right  of  way, — By  sections  1796, 1797, 
1798,  and  1799,  of  the  Political  Code  and  the  incorporation  therein  of  the  sections 
of  the  code  or  civil  procedure  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  a  mode  of  procedure  is  established  whereby  any  two  or  more  persons 
associated  together  by  articles  of  agreement  in  writing  may  secure  the  privilege 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating  a  wareh  mse,  or  elevator,  for  the 
purchase,  storing,  and  shipping  of  wheat  or  other  grain,  at  any  of  the  regular  wav 
stations  of  any  railroad  company  within  the  State,  upon  the  right  of  way  of  such 
railroad  company. 

OREGON. 

Warehouse  receipts, — It  is  made  the  duty  of  warehousemen  to  issud  to  the  owners 
of  grain,  flour,  pork,  beef,  wool,  produce  or  commodities  stored,  a  receipt  therefor 
showing  the  date  of  its  issuance,  from  whom  received,  the  number  of  sacks  (if 
sacked) ,  the  number  of  bushels  or  pounds,  the  condition  or  quality,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  storage;  but  such  receipt  is  not  to  be  issued  unless  the  proi)erty 
represented  is  actually  in  store  at  the  lime. 

F^avdvlent  and  duplicate  receipts, — No  receipt  is  to  be  issued  in  any  respect 
fraudulent  in  its  character,  either  as  to  its  date  or  the  quantity,  quality,  or  grade 
of  the  property. 

The  issuing  of  a  second  receipt  while  any  former  receipt  for  the  same  property 
is  outstanding  is  forbidden,  unless  the  word  "duplicate"  is  written  across  the 
face  thereof. 

Commodities  of  different  quality,^ A  warehouseman  is  forbidden  to  mix  any 
grain,  flour,  pork,  beef,  woof,  or  other  produce  or  commodity  of  different  grades 
together,  or  different  qualities  of  the  same  grade,  or  to  deliver  one  grade  for  another, 
or  in  any  way  to  tamper  with  the  same  while  in  his  possession,  to  secure  profit  to 
himself  or  any  other  person. 

Shipping  or  removing  property, — The  property  described  in  the  last  preceding 
paragraph  is  not  to  be  sold,  encumbered,  shipped,  transferred,  or  in  any  manner 
removed  beyond  the  custody  and  control  of  the  warehouseman  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  holder  of  the  receipt  issued  for  the  same. 

Negotiability  of  receipts,— Such  receipts  as  are  described  above  are  declared 
negotiable  and  transferable  by  indorsement;  and  such  indorsement  is  to  be  deemed 
a  valid  transfer  of  the  commodity  represented  by  the  receipt. 

Delivery  of  property,— On  the  presentation  of  a  receipt,  and  payment  of  all 
charges  due  thereon,  the  owner  snail  be  entitled  to  the  immediate  possession  of 
the  commodity  named  in  tiie  receipt,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  warehouse- 
man to  deliver  the  same  to  the  owner  of  such  receipt. 

Penalties,— The  violation  of  any  of  the  preceding  provisions  subjects  the  offender 
to  indictment,  and,  upon  conviction,  to  a  fine  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both. 

Mights  of  iiidhnduals.—ludi^idnaXB  suffering  damage,  by  reason  of  the  viola- 
tions of  law  aforesaid,  may  bring  suit  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
and  recover  such  damages,  whether  such  offender  has  been  convicted  or  not. 
(Act  of  February  23, 1885.) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Public  elevators  and  warehouses, — All  elevators  and  warehouses  in  the  State 
whereat  grain  is  purchased,  received,  or  handled  are  declared  to  be  public- ware- 
houses. 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, — This  board  is  composed  of  three  persons 
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choeen  at  the  general  election  in  November  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State. 
Their  term  of  office  is  six  years  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
The  Governor  may  appoint  in  case  of  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office,  until  the 
next  genenJ  election.  No  person  is  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioner who  is  the  owner  of  stocks  or  bonds  in  any  railroad  company,  or  who  is 
in  the  employment  of  or  in  any  manner  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  railroad,  or 
in  any  railroad  corporation,  public  warenouse,  or  elevator.  They  have  the  power 
to  elect  a  secretary  and  prescribe  his  duties.  Their  salary  is  $1,500  each  per 
annum. 

They  are  each  required  to  take  and  subscribe  an  official  oath  and  to  g^ve  bond 
in  the  penal  sum  of  $5,000,  with  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Certain  duties  imposed.— It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to 
supervise  the  handling,  inspection,  weighing,  grading,  and  storage  of  grain  and 
seeds:  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  weighing  and  in8x>ec- 
tion  of  grain  and  management  of  the  public  warehouses,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Complaints  of  fraud, — ^All  complaints  of  fraud  or  oppression  in  the  grain  trade 
of  tJie  State  are  to  be  investigated  by  the  Commissioners  and  corrected  so  far  as 
may  be  in  their  power. 

Printing  and  publishing  of  rules. — All  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  abrogation  thereof,  shall  be  printed  and  published  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  publicity  thereto. 

Licenses.— It  is  unlawful  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  warehouseman  without  a 
license  from  the  Railroad  Commissioners. 

The  license  must  set  forth  the  location  and  name  and  capacity  of  the  elevator 
and  warehouse,  and  the  individual  name  of  each  person  interested  as  owner  or 
principal  in  the  management  )f  the  same;  if  by  a  corporation,  the  name  of  the 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Certain  combinations  forbidden. — It  is  likewise  unlawful  for  any  warehouse- 
man, company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  purchase  or  storage  of  grain,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination 
with  any  other  warehouse,  company,  or  corporation  for  pooling  in  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  grain  by  different  and  competing  warehousemen;  companies  or  cor- 
porations are  to  divide  between  them  the  aggregate  or  net  proceeds  of  margins  or 
profits  resulting  from  their  said  husiness  as  warehousemen,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
and  in  an]r  case  of  such  contract,  agreement,  or  combination  for  such  pooling 
of  their  said  business  as  warehousemen,  each  day  of  this  combination  shall  be  a 
separate  offense. 

Bonds  of  warehousemen, — ^A  bond  is  required  in  the  penal  sum  of  not  less  than 
$3,000,  nor  more  than  $50,000,  for  each  elevator  operated,  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  of  the  elevator  or  warehouse,  with  sufficient  sureties,  and  filed  with  the 
commissioners. 

Condiictinq  business  without  a  license. — Transacting  business  of  a  public  ware- 
houseman without  a  license  is  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  for  each  and  every  day  such  business  has  been  carried  on. 

For  good  cause  shown,  the  Railroad  Commissioners  may  revoke  a  license,  a  right 
of  appeal  being  allowed  to  the  appropriate  circuit  court  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond 
by  the  warehouseman  in  the  sum  of  $200. 

Warehouse  receipts, — Owners  of  licensed  and  bonded  warehouses,  when 
requested  by  any  person  delivering  grain,  are  required  to  give  a  receipt  bearing 
date  correspondmg  to  the  delivery,  and  stating  upon  its  face  the  quality  ana 
grade  thereof;  also  the  amount  deducted  for  dirt  or  cleaning. 

Requisites  of  receipts,— Heceipts  are  to  be  consecutively  numbered  and  numbers 
are  not  to  be  duplicated  during  the  same  year.  No  receipt  is  to  be  issued  except 
u{K>n  actual  delivery  of  the  grain,  nor  to  contain  any  language  limiting  or  modi- 
fying the  liability  of  the  warehouseman  as  imposed  by  law. 

Upon  return  of  warehouse  receipts,  proi>erly  indorsed  and  tender  of  charges, 
grain  mentioned  in  receipt,  or  an  equal  quality  of  the  same  grade,  is  to  be  promptly 
delivered;  if  the  grain  has  not  been  cleaned,  the  amount  originally  deducted  for 
that  purpose  is  to  be  added. 

Orain  shipped  to  terminal  point.— When  such  grain  is  to  be  shipped  to  some 
terminal  point  where  such  elevator  company  or  warehouseman  is  domg  business, 
both  weight  and  grade  are  to  be  guaranteed. 

Statements  by  warehousemen, — The  owner  and  manager  of  a  licensed  elevator 
and  warehouse  must  furnish  in  writing  and  under  oath,  whenever  required  by  the 
Commissioners,  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  management  of  his  business  as 
such  warehouseman,  showing  the  total  number  of  bu^els  of  each  kind  and  grade 
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of  grain  pnrchased  and  in  store;  the  number  deliyered  ont,  and  the  number 
remaining  in  store  at  date  of  report. 

Inspection  of  warehouses.— The  Commissioners  are  required  to  cause  every  ware- 
house, and  the  business  thereof,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  same,  to  be 
inspected  at  such  time  as  they  may  order  by  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  report  in  writing  the  result  of  the  examination.  The  prop- 
erty, books,  etc.,  kept  at  the  warehouse  and  relating  to  its  condition,  operation,  or 
management  are  made  subject  to  inspection  of  such  Commissioners,  who  are 
clothed  with  the  like  power  to  subpcena  and  examine  witnesses  as  said  Commis- 
sioners possess  in  regard  to  railroad  companies  by  existing  law. 

Grades  to  be  established, — The  Railroad  Commissioners  are  required,  before  Sep- 
tember 1  of  each  year,  to  establish  a  grade  for  all  kinds  of  grain  bought  or  han- 
dled by  elevators  or  warehouses,  to  be  known  as  **  South  Dakota  grades,"  not 
differing,  however,  from  grades  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Such  grades  are  to  be 
printed  and  published  in  snch  manner  as  to  grive  the  greatest  publicity  thereto: 
Providedj  That  no  such  publication  shall  be  necessary  except  when  changes  are 
made  in  such  grades,  and  then  the  changes  so  made  only  shall  Ijo  published.  * 

South  Dakota  grades, — Public  warehousemeu  shall  grade  all  grains  purchased 
or  handled  by  them  in  conformity  with  the  '*  South  Dakota  grades,"  and  any  per- 
son agmeved  by  the  weights  or  grades  given  by  any  warehousemen  may  appeal 
to  the  board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  said  board  is  required  without  delay 
to  adjust  the  same  in  accordance  with  established  standards. 

Disposition  of  moneys, — ^AU  monevs  collected  by  the  commissioners  are  to  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  the  Treasurer  of  State  is  required  to  receive 
the  same,  and  also  all  fines  and  penalties  collected  under  the  act,  and  to  keep  a  sepa- 
rate account  thereof,  and  to  pay  the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  commissioners 
to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect. 

Effect  of  warehouse  receipt,— Th&  warehouseman  issuing  a  receipt  is  thereby 
estopped  from  den]ring  that  the  grain  represented  thereby  is  the  property  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  issued  or  his  assigns. 

Neglect  to  deliver  grain  on  demand.— The  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  deliver  the 
full  amount  of  ^ain  of  the  kind  and  grade  stored  or  the  market  value  thereof  to 
the  person  making  a  lawful  demand  therefor,  is  declared  a  larceny  on  iiie  part  of 
the  warehouseman,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  is  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  punisnment  of  larceny. 

Delivery  of  grain  from  store. — Upon  delivery  of  grain  from  store  upon  any 
receipt,  such  receipt  shall  be  marked  *'  canceled, "  and  rendered  void.  Grain  shall 
not  be  delivered  twice  on  the  same  receipt:  nor  shall  any  receipt  be  issued  unless 
for  gnrain  actually  delivered,  and  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  thereof. 

Provision  is  made  for  cases  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  grain  represented  by 
a  receipt  is  delivered,  allowing  a  new  receipt  to  be  issued  for  the  remainder,  bear- 
ing the  same  date  as  the  original. 

Dividiriq  receipts.— When  it  is  desired  to  divide  a  receipt  into  two  or  more,  or 
to  consoliaate  two  or  more  receipts  into  one,  the  warehouseman  consenting,  the 
original  receipts  are  to  be  canceled,  as  upon  actual  delivery  of  grain;  but  their 
numbers  are  to  appear  upon  the  new  receipts  as  explanatory  of  the  transaction* 
No  consolidation  is  allowed,  however,  of  receipts  whose  dates  differ  more  than  ten 
days,  and  sll  new  receipts  thus  issued  must  have  the  same  dates  as  the  originalp, 
as  near  as  may  be. 

Publishing  vxirehouse  rates'.— Ei^ery  bonded  warehouseman  is  reauired  to  publish, 
during  the  first  week  of  September  in  each  year,  a  table  or  schedule  of*  rates  for 
the  storage  ot  grain  during  the  ensuing  year,  which  shall  not  be  increased  during 
the  year.  Such  rates  must  be  approved  by  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  like- 
wise be  plainly  printed  upon  all  warehouse  receipts  and  tickets. 

Duties  of  Attomey-Oenei^al  and  State's  attorney, — The  Attomev-Gteneral  is  made 
ex-officio  attorney  for  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  is  required  to  give  them 
counsel  and  advice,  and  begin  and  prosecute  all  suits  deemed  expedient  and  proper 
by  such  commissioners.  In  criminal  prosecutions  against  warehousemen  for  viola- 
tion of  the  warehouse  laws,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State's  attorneys,  in  their 
respective  counties,  to  prosecute  to  a  final  issue. 

Certain  combinations  unlawful, — It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  public  warehouse- 
man to  enter  into  combination  with  any  railroad  company,  or  any  corporation, 
or  any  individual,  by  which  property  of  any  person  is  to  be  delivex^  for  storage 
or  any  other  purpose  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  owner,  his  agent,  or  con- 
signee. 

Schedule  of  grades  and  copy  of  law  to  be  posted, — Each  warehouseman.is  reauired 
to  keep  posted  conspicuously  in  his  warehouse  the  schedule  of  grades  established 
by  the  commissionerB,  and  aleo  a  copy  of  the  act.    (Chapter  99,  Laws  of  1890.) 
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Certain  acts  declared  misdemeanors, — To  knowingly  cheat  or  falsely  weigh  anj 
wheat  or  other  agricultural  product,  or  to  violate  any  provision  of  the  statute,  is 
made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  line  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than 
|1,000,  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

Testing  and  sealing  scales  and  measures. — The  board  of  commissioners,  or  any 
member  thereof,  is  privileged  at  any  time,  without  notice,  to  enter  public  ware- 
houses and  test  and  seal  all  weighiag  scales  and  measures  in  use,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose is  authorized  to  furnish  itself  with  standard  weights  and  measures. 

Producers  excepted  from  act — Producers  are  permitted  to  market,  store,  or  ship 
their  own  products  in  any  manner  they  choose,  without  license  or  bond. 

Warehouse  sites, — The  following  acte  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  on  this  subject,  to  wit: 

1.  An  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  a  procedure  for  the  condemnation  of 
public  warehouse  sites  on  the  right  of  way  of  railways.  '*    Approved  March  10, 1891 . 

2.  An  act  amendatory  thereof,  approved  February  8, 1898. 

8.  An  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  a  procedure  for  condemnation  of  public 
warehouse  sites  on  the  right  of  way  of  railways.''    Approved  March  4, 1895. 

These  three  acts  considered  together  form  a  verv  complete  system  to  attain  the 
end  proposed.  Its  machinery  is  put  in  motion  only  after  the  railway  has  ref  ased 
the  privilege  of  construction  of  a  warehouse  upon  its  depot  grounds  or  warehouse 
lots  to  a  person  or  firm  requesting  it,  and  the  Railroad  Commissioners  after  due 
consideration  have  determined  that  the  construction  of  such  a  warehouse  is  neces- 
sary and  will  advance  the  public  welfare.  If  their  determination  is  adverse  to  the 
applicant,  it  is  final,  and  no  further  procedure  can  be  had  in  the  premises.  In  case 
of  a  favorable  determination,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Boardof  Railway  Com- 
missioners to  fix  the  location  of  the  public  warehouse,  and  furnish  a  memorandum 
of  such  determination  and  of  the  location  of  the  site  to  the  applicant  therefor. 

Compensation  of  the  railroad  company.— Tha  applicant  for  the  site  must  file  a 
verified  petition  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  where  the  property  is  situated, 
prayiuff  that  a  just  compensation  to  be  made  for  such  property  may  be  ascer- 
tained b^  a  jury.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  summoning  of  jurors,  the  holding 
of  a  special  term  of  the  court,  the  empaneling  of  a  jury,  the  trial  and  rendering 
of  a  verdict,  as  in  a  trial  in  l^e  circuit  court.  The  only  question  to  be  tried  is  that 
of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  property  so  taKen.  Upon  the  return  of  a 
verdict  the  court  directs  that  it  be  recorded,  and  enters  judgment  thereon  as  the 
case  may  require.  Upon  payment  or  tender  of  the  damages  assessed  by  the  jury 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway  company,  the  plaintin 
(applicant)  may  proceed  to  erect  a  public  warehouse  upon  sucn  site,  the  right  of 
occupancy  being  vested  in  him  or  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

Side-track  facilities, — An  act  was  approved  March  6, 1899,  requiring  railroads 
to  furnish  side-track  facilities  between  tneir  main  track  and  elevators,  warehouses 
and  fiouring  mills  upon  or  contiguous  to  their  rights  of  way,  under  severe  penaJ- 
ties  for  noncompliance,  whenever  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  orders 
such  side  tracks  to  be  constructed  and  maintained. 

WISCONSIN. 

Warehovees,'-'The  statute  authorizes  8  or  more  adult  persons,  residents  of  the 
State,  to  form  a  corporation  to  construct  and  operate  warehouses. 

Connection  with  tracks  of  railroads, — The  owner  of  an  elevator  or  warehouse 
may,  at  his  own  expense,  construct  a  railroad  track  from  such  elevator  or  ware- 
house to  such  railroad  and  connect  with  the  same  by  a  switch  at  a  point  within  the 
yard  limits  of  the  station  or  terminus,  and  the  railroad  corporation  is  required  to 
allow  such  connection.  The  side  track  and  switch  are  to  be  kept  in  repair  and 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  by  the  railroad,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mer, who  is  to  pay  monthly  the  actual  cost  of  such  maintenance  and  operation. 

False  receipts.^The  issuance  of  a  receipt  by  a  warehouseman  for  property  not 
actually  in  store  at  the  time,  or  the  selling  or  incumbering,  shipping,  or  in  any 
manner  removing  beyond  his  immediate  control  property  received  by  him,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  holder  of  the  receipt  issued  in  respect  to  such  property;  or 
the  delivering  of  property  to  a  person  other  than  the  one  holding  the  receipt  there- 
for, and  the  surrender  and  cancellation  of  such  receipt;  or  the  issuing  of  a  second 
or  duplicate  receipt  for  such  property,  while  any  former  receipt  is  outstanding 
and  uncanceled,  without  writing  across  the  face  thereof  the  word  "  duplicate,"  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  8  years,  nor  less  t^an 
1  year,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  1  year,  or  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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Negotiability  of  receipts,— A  warehouse  receipt  is  made  transferable  bv  delivery 
withont  indorsement  or  assignment,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred is  deemed  the  owner  of  the  property  therein  specified,  so  far  as  to  give 
validity  to  any  pledge,  lien  or  transfer  made  or  created  by  such  person,  unless 
the  receipt  is  marked  with  the  words  **  not  negotiable  "  plainly  written  or  stamped 
on  the  face. 

The  last  preceding  section  was  amended  by  an  act  approved  April  10, 1890,  by 
adding  thereto  as  follows:  "And  any  warehouse  receipt  issued  by  any  person  or 
I>er8ons  keeping,  running  and  managing  a  public  warehouse,  on  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  owned  by  him  or  them,  and  which  he  or  they  have,  at  the  time  of 
issuing  such  warehouse  receipt,  actually  stored  in  the  said  warehouse,  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  to  protect  the  owner  and  holder  thereof  on  any  loan  or 
advance  of  money  he  may  have  made  on  the  same,  as  a  warehouse  receipt  issued 
by  the  keeper  and  manager  of  a  public  warehouse  to  any  other  person  who  brings 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to  be  stored  in  snch  public  warehouse.*' 

An  act  was  approved  April  26, 1899,  permitting  all  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions owning  or  dealing  in  grains,  seeds,  or  other  farm  products,  and  various  other 
commodities,  who  own  or  control  the  structures  wherein  any  such  business  is  con- 
ducted or  commodities  stored,  to  issue  elevator  or  warehouse  certificates  or  receipts 
for  any  such  <3ommodities  actually  on  hand  and  in  store  the  property  of  such  i>er- 
son,  firm,  or  corporation,  and  thereby  sell,  assign,  encumber,  or  pledge  such 
commodities. 

The  act,  however,  prescribes  various  duties  to  be  performed  before  such  certifi- 
cates or  receipts  can  oe  lawfully  issued,  snch  as  a  written  declaration  containing 
the  name  and  place  of  residence  or  location  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
etc.,  to  be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  wherein  such  structures 
are  situated,  and  to  be  by  fim  recorded. 

Nothing  in  the  act,  however,  is  to  interfere  with  or  impair  the  right  to  issue 
and  negotiate  warehouse  receipts  or  certificates  under  existing  laws  '^or  under 
any  regulations  of  any  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  within  the  State." 
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DECISIOVS  OF  THE  STTPBEHE  GOUST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AHD  OF  THE  SUPBEHE  GOUBTS  OF  GEBTAIN  STATES,  OIVINO 
COVSTBUGTIOV  TO  THE  LAWS  BELATINO  TO  PUBLIC  WABE- 
HOUBEB  AHD  ELEVATOB& 


SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BUevator  charges  may  be  regulated  by  State  legi8lation,-^An  act  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York  (Laws  of  1888,  chap.  581)  proyldea  that  the  mazimnm  charge  for  ele- 
vating, receiving,  weighing,  ana  discharging  grain  should  not  exceed  five-eighths 
of  1  cent  a  bushel,  ana  that  in  the  process  of  handling  grain  by  means  of  floating 
and  stationary  elevators  the  lake  vessels  or  propellers,  the  ocean  vessels  or  steam- 
^ipB,  and  canal  boals  should  only  be  required  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  trimming 
or  &oveling  to  the  leg  of  the  elevator  when  unloading  and  trimming  cargo  when 
loading:  Held,  that  the  act  was  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State  over  a  business  affected  with  a  public  interest  and  did  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  was  valid. 

Munn  V,  Illinois  (94  U.  S.,113)  reviewed  and  adhered  to  and  its  application  in 
cases  decided  in  the  State  courts  considered.  [The  case  of  Munn  v.  nimois  is  fully 
digested  in  Volume  11  of  the  reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  pp.  57, 58J 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  v,  Minnesota  (184  u.  S., 
418)  explained. 

Although  the  act  of  New  York  did  not  apply  to  places  having  less  than  130,000 
population,  it  did  not  deprive  persons  owmng  elevators  in  places  of  130,000  pop- 
ulation or  more  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  (February  29, 1892.  Budd  v. 
New  York,  148  U.  S. ,  517. ) 

Public  and  private  tvarehotutes  distinguished  under  tJie  laws  of  North  Dakota, — 
Brass,  the  plamtiff  in  error,  owned  and  operated  a  grain  elevator  in  Grand  Har- 
bor, N.  Pak.  Stoeser,  the  defendant  in  error,  owned  a  farm  adjoining  the 
village,  on  which  in  the  year  1891  he  raised  about  4,000  bushels  of  wheat.  On 
September  30, 1891,  Stoeser  applied  to  store  a  part  of  his  wheat  crop  for  the  com- 
pensation fixed  by  section  11  of  chapter  26  of  the  laws  of  North  Dakota  for  the 
year  1891,  which  Brass  refused  to  do  unless  paid  therefor  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that 
fixed  by  statute.  On  this  refusal,  Stoeser  filed  in  the  district  court  of  Ramsey 
County,  N.  Dak.,  a  petition  for  an  alternative  writ  of  mandamus.  The  court 
granted  the  writ.  Brass  made  return  by  answer,  and  to  this  Stoeser  interposed  a 
general  demurrer,  which  was  sustained,  and  Brass  electing  in  open  court  to  stend 
on  his  return,  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  was  allowed.  From  this  judgment 
an  apx)eal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Dakota,  which  affirmed  the  order 
and  jrdgment  of  the  district  court.  Brass  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Held,  the  act  of  March  7,  1891,  of  North  Dakota,  "regulating  grain  ware- 
houses and  weighing  and  handling  of  grain,"  declaring  elevators,  eto.,  to  be  pub- 
lic warehouses  and  their  owners  to  be  public  warehousemen  and  requiring  them 
to  give  bond  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  as  such,  fixing 
rates  of  storage,  and  requiring  them  to  keep  insured  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners 
all  grain  stox^ed  with  them,  does  not  apply  to  elevators  built  by  a  person  only  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  his  own  sprain,  and  not  to  receive  and  store  th^  grain  of 
others,  and  being  so  construed  it  does  not  deny  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
the  owner  of  an  elevator  made  a  public  warehouse  by  it,  does  not  deprive  him  of 
his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  does  not  amount  to  a  reflation  of  com- 
merce between  the  States,  and  is  not  in  confiict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.,  113,  and  Budd  v.  New  York,  143  U.  S.,  517, 
reviewed  and  adhered  to.  (May  14, 1894.  Brass  v.  North  Dakote,  ex  ret,  Stoeser,  158 
U.&,391.) 
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Identity  of  stored  merchandise  preserved  under  certain  oondtftons.— Although 
warehonse  receipts,  when  issued,  may  fail  to  state  on  their  face  the  brands  or 
distinguishing  marKs,  yet  if,  before  any  valid  liens  attach  to  the  property  stored, 
the  party  storing  the  same  specifically  sets  apart  and  allots  the  merchandise 
In  the  warehonse  to  snch  receipts,  then  in  the  hands  of  assignees  for  valae, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  goods  called  for  by  the  receipts  will,  as  against  the 
storer  and  those  seeking  to  assert  his  rights,  be  removed,  and  the  lien  of  the  receipts 
enforced  as  to  thet  property  thus  identified  and  set  apart;  and  this,  though  the 
substitution  and  setting  apart  of  the  property  may  be  done  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  holders  of  the  receipts.  The  rights  of  such  holders  rest  upon  estoppel, 
and  not  upon  contract.    (June  33, 1892.    Hoffman  v.  Schoyer,  143  U.  S. ,  598. ) 

STATE  SUPREME  COURTS. 

ILLINOIS. 

Where  a  warehouseman  receives  grain,  he  will  be  liable  to  the  party  storing  the 
same  if  he  delivers  it  to  any  other  person  without  authority  from  the  owner,  unless 
the  latter  has  done  some  act  or  acts  to  estop  him  from  den3ring  permission  to  make 
such  delivery. 

Order  required  for  delivery  of  grain^Sampler^s  ticket  not  a  warehouse  receipts- 
It  is  the  usual  custom  on  the  board  of  trade  in  Peoria,  when  grain  has  been  con- 
signed to  a  dealer  and  the  railroad  cars  in  which  it  was  shipped  remain  upon  the 
track,  to  cause  the  grain  to  be  sampled  by  a  person  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade 
for  that  purpose,  the  sampler  giving  to  the  consignee  a  ticket  stating  the  kind  and 
grade  of  the  grain  inspected,  and  the  consignee  named,  with  a  sample  of  the  grain. 
It  appeared  also  to  have  been  the  custom  when  a  sale  was  made  on  the  board  for 
the  seller  to  mark  on  the  sampler's  ticket  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  price 
and  give  the  same  to  the  purchaser,  with  an  order,  either  verbal  or  written,  to 
deliver  the  grain  sold  at  sach  place  as  the  buyer  may  designate.  It  was  held  that 
a  warehouseman  to  whom  a  uiipment  of  ^ain  had  been  delivered  on  the  order 
of  one  who  had  purchased  under  the  conditions  mentioned  was  not  authorized  to 
deliver  the  grain  to  such  purchaser  merely  upon  the  presentation  of  the  sampler's 
ticket  with  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  price  marked  thereon,  without  any 
order  from  the  seller.  The  sampler's  ticket  was  not  a  warehouse  receipt,  in  the 
sense  of  the  term  used  in  the  statute.  (June  13, 1885.  Peoriai/\PekinBwy.Co.,114 
IIl.,837.) 

Warehouse  receipts^- Effect  of  po««e««ion.— To  affect  subsequent  purchasers  with- 
out notice  and  creditors  there  must  be  an  actual  delivery  of  personal  propei*ty  to 
consummate  a  sale;  but  the  rule  has  its  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  warehouse 
receipt&  Usage  has  made  the  possession  of  such  documents  equivalent  to  the 
possession  of  the  property  itself. 

Purchase  of  grain  by  u)are?ioy>seman,— The  law  makes  no  distinction  in  respect 
to  grain  purchased  or  acquired  by  the  holder  of  such  receipts  from  others,  and 
those  acquired  from  the  warehouseman  himself.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  him 
from  selling  his  property,  and  if  he  does  so  in  good  faith  he  may  become  its  future 
custodian,  and  the  fkct  that  he  keeps  a  public  warehouse  is  sufficient  to  put  par^ 
ties  on  inquiry  as  to  the  ownership  of  grain  stored. 

Warehouseman  as  agent. — Where  a  warehouseman  purchased  grain  stored  by 
him,  for  another  person,  and  with  such  other  person's  money,  and  took  up  his  out- 
standing receipt  held  by  the  vendor,  it  was  held  that  the  grain  was  not  liable 
thereafter  to  be  taken  in  execution  i^ainst  the  warehouseman.  (January  term, 
1875,  Broadwell  v.  Howard,  77  111.,  305.) 

Usage  of  the  market — ^A  person  who  deals  in  a  particular  market  must  be  taken 
to  de^  according  to  the  known,  general,  and  uniform  custom  or  usage  of  that 
market,  and  he  who  employs  another  to  act  for  him  at  a  particular  place  or  mar- 
ket must  be  taken  as  intonaing  that  the  business  to  be  done  will  be  done  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  and  usage  of  that  place  or  market,  whether  the  principal  in 
fact  knew  of  the  usage  or  custom  or  not. 

Warehouse  receipts  not  property  of  consignor y  but  eindences  of  debt, — Under  the 
custom  of  trade  in  Chicago  a  commission  merchant  to  whom  grain  is  con- 
signed, may  dispose  of  the  warehouse  receipt  given  him  for  the  same,  although 
directed  by  the  consignor  not  to  sell,  but  to  hold  the  grain  for  further  orders,  if 
he  keeps  on  hand,  ready  for  delivery  when  called  on,  other  receipts  for  a  like 
quantity  and  grade  of  grain.  The  receipts  are  not  the  consignor's  propert:^,  and 
do  not  represent  his  property,  but  are  merely  evidences  of  a  debt  to  tne  consignee. 

Special  bins, — ^The  shipper  of  grain  mav,  by  consent  of  the  warehouseman,  nave 
his  grain  kept  in  a  separate  bin  by  itself,  which  consent  must  appear  upon  the 
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face  of  the  receipt,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  bin,  or  he  may  instruct  the  com- 
mission man,  and  require  him  to  keep  the  identical  receipts  received  upon  his 
shipment,  and  not  part  with  them  except  when  he  sells  on  his  account. 

Consignee  a  debtor,— Where  a  consignee  of  grain  stores  the  same  in  a  ware- 
house, and  it  is  intermixed  with  other  grain  of  like  grade,  and  a  receipt  is  taken 
for  the  amount,  tbe  grain  being  no  longer  capable  of  identification,  the  owner 
parts  with  his  property  in  the  same,  and  the  consignee  to  whom  the  receipt  is  griven, 
instead  of  being  a  bailee,  becomes  a  debtor  to  the  owner. 

Accountability  of  commission  merc/uzn^.— If  a  commission  man  places  the  grain 
of  his  consignor  in  a  warehouse,  taking  a  receipt  therefor,  and  disposes  of  the 
receipt,  and  afterwards  fails  to  keep  warehouse  receipts  for  the  same  amount  and 
grade  of  grain,  it  will  not  amount  to  a  conversion  of  the  grain.  The  only  effect 
will  be  a  bar  to  his  charges  for  storage  and  insurance. 

Commission  mercliant — Compensation  for  adva7ices. — A  commission  merchant 
may  rightfully  sell  gH*a^i^  condgned  to  him  to  reimburse  himself  for  advances 
made,  after  a  reasonable  time,  when  such  is  the  usage  of  trade. 

Commission  merchants — Storage  andhisurancecliarges. — Accounts  of  sales  ren- 
dered monthly  by  a  commission  merchant  to  the  consignor  for  several  years,  con- 
taining items  of  charges  for  storage  and  insurance,  unobjected  to  until  after  suit 
brought  by  the  former  for  a  balance  due  him,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  account,  and  the  right  to  make  such  charges.  (September  term, 
1877.    Bailey  v.  Bensely.  87  111.,  556.) 

Inspection  of  grain — Inspectors  appointed  by  board  of  trade. — By  the  act  of 
1867,  incorporating  the  East  St.  Louis  Board  of  Trade,  there  were  conferred  upon 
that  board  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  it  was  subjected  to  all  the  restric- 
tions, of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  as  then  existing  under  iter  charter  of  1859. 
Section  10  of  the  charter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago  merely  authorizes  an 
hispection  of  grain  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade  among  its  mem- 
bers, or  to  any  other  person  who  may  agree  thereto,  and  such  inspectors  so 
appointed  have  no  authority  to  act  in  any  other  case  or  under  other  or  different 
circumstances. 

Board  of  trade  inspectors  not  affected  by  Illinois  act  of  1871,— The  act  of  1871, 
for  the  regulation  of  public  warehouses,  was  not  intended  as  an  amendment  of 
the  charters  of  boards  of  trade.  That  act  was  intended  as  a  complete  system  of 
itself,  in  no  manner  connected  with  or  depending  upon  any  other  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Under  it  no  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  insi>ectors  of  grain 
forpublic  warehouses  in  Glass  B. 

Under  the  act  of  1871,  in  relation  to  public  warehouses,  it  making  no  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  grain  in  Class  B,  the  owners  or  proprietors 
of  that  class  of  warehouses  could  conduct  their  business  without  inspection,  as 
before  the  passage  of  the  law.  This  seeming  defect  iu  the  act  can  not  be  con- 
strued to  Invest  boards  of  trade  with  the  power  of  appointing  such  inspectors. 

Section  19  of  the  act  of  1871  prohibits  warehousemen  of  Class  B  from  receiving 
and  mixing  the  grain  of  different  owners  until  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected 
in  all  places  where  there  are  legally  appointed  inspectors  of  grain.  Such  inspect- 
ors are  not  such  as  are  appointed  by  a  board  of  trade,  but  such  as  might  be 
appointed  under  power  subsequently  conferred  by  law. 

So  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  East  St.  Louis  are  not  legally 
appointed  under  this  section.  (January  term,  1883.  East  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Trade  v.  People  ex  rel.  McCormick,  105  111.,  383.) 

Warehotise  receipf.s.— A  warehouse  receipt  stands  in  the  place  of  the  g^ain  it  rep- 
resents, and  the  possession  of  the  receipt  is  regarded  as  tne  possession  in  law  of 
the  grain  itself;  and  as  the  warehouseman  is  not  required  to  surrender  the  grain 
until  the  return  of  the  receipt  and  the  payment  or  charges,  one  who  obtains  it 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  charge  him  with  notice  of  a  want  of  title  in 
his  assignor,  the  real  owner,  may  recover  of  him,  in  trover,  the  value  of  the  grain 
on  his  refusal  to  surrender  the  receipt  to  him.  (November  term,  1882.  Canadian 
Bank  v,  McRae,  106  111.,  281.) 

The  weight  of  the  American  authorities  is  that  when  the  sale  or  exchange  is 
part  of  a  mass  of  the  same  kind,  quality,  and  grade— as  of  part  of  the  corn  or 
wheat  in  an  elevator — separation  from  the  mass  or  other  specification  of  the  par- 
ticular part  sold  is  unnecessarv  to  its  appropriation,  independent  of  the  statute 
vesting  the  ownership  in  the  holder  of  a  warehouse  receipt.  ( May  1 1 ,  1891.  Cloke 
V.  Shafroth,  137  111.,  398.) 

Where  the  grain  of  different  owners  has  all  been  intermingled  in  one  common 
mass,  according  to  the  usage  of  warehousemen  and  without  objection  by  the 
owners,  it  becomes  common  property,  owned  by  the  several  parties  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  each  has  contributed  to  the  common  stock. 
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The  grain  being  thus  owned  in  common,  the  seTeral  owners  are  snbject  to  sns- 
tain  any  loss  pro  rata  which  might  occur  by  diminution,  decay,  or  otherwise. 
(A^il  term,  1864.    Dale  v,  Olmstead,  36  111.,  150;  S.  C,  41  111.,  344.) 

Where  ^ain  is  stored  in  an  elevator,  the  length  of  time  it  shall  remain  is 
optional  with  the  owner,  so  long  as  he  sees  fit  to  pay  storage. 

Where  a  person  puts  grain  in  a  warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  storage  and  the 
warehouseman  converts  the  grain  to  his  own  nse  by  manufacturing  the  same  into 
fiour  and  selling  the  same,  receiving  the  money  therefor,  the  owner  of  the  g^ain 
mav  waive  the  tort  and  recover  from  the  warehouseman  in  assumpsit  for  money 
had  and  received  for  the  value  of  the  grain.  (September  term,  1869.  Ives  v. 
Hartley.  51  111.,  521.) 

Warehouses  established  under  act  of  1871  (Rev.  Stat.,  1874,  p.  820)  are  public 
agencies,  and  the  proprietors  thereof,  as  licensees,  pursue  a  public  employment 
which  public  policy  forbids  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  expose  them  to  temptation 
of  serving  their  personal  interests  at  the  expense  of  their  duty  to  the  publia 

A  public  warenouseraan  has  no  right  unaer  the  act  of  1871  to  buy  and  store  his 
own  grain,  issuing  his  own  warehouse  receipts  to  himself  as  an  individual,  and 
buying  and  selling  t^rou^h  his  own  warehouse,  as  such  a  course  is  inconsistent 
with  the  full  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  public. 

The  failure  of  warehouse  commissioners  to  question  the  legality  of  private  grain 
deals  by  warehousemen  through  their  own  houses  is  not  a  construction  of  the  act 
of  1871  in  favor  of  such  practice. 

A  stockholder  in  a  public  warehouse  can  not  use  the  property  to  carry  on  his 
individual  business  as  a  grain  dealer. 

An  injunction  against  one  in  his  relation  as  a  stockholder  in  a  public  warehouse 
is  not  binding  upon  him  after  the  relation  of  stockholder  ceases.  (June  18, 1898; 
rehearing  October  6, 1898.  Central  Elevator  Co.  v.  t'eople  ex  rel.  Moloney,  Attor- 
ney-General, 174  111.,  103.) 

MINNESOTA. 

* 

A  deposit  of  grain  for  storage  is  a  bailment,  the  title  remaining  in  the  depositor, 
so  that  he  is  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  grain  in  the  warehouse  to  the  amount 
of  his  deposit,  although  the  identical  grain  he  deposited  has  been  removed  and 
other  grain  of  like  kind  and  quality  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  holders  of  receipts  for  grain  80  deposited,  of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  are 
tenants  in  common  in  the  mass  of  grain  of  that  kind  and  quality  in  the  ware- 
house, the  interest  of  each  being  limited  to'the  amount  called  for  by  his  receipt. 

The  warehouseman  may  also  be  tenant  in  common  with  them  in  such  mass,  as 
where  he  puts  his  own  gprain  in  the  warehouse  or  purchases  from  a  depositor.  His 
interest  in  the  mass  is  limited  to  the  excess  above  what  is  necessary  to  meet  his 
outstanding  receipts. 

He  may  remove  and  dispose  of  such  excess  as  his  own.  If  he  sell  as  his  own 
any  g^in  beyond  such  excess  without  express  consent  of  the  depositors  his  sale 
passes  no  title,  and  the  owners  may  follow  the  grain  into  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  recover  from  him  for  a  conversion.  (Februarvl8, 1890.  •  Hale  t;.  Inlls- 
bury,  43Minn.,33,) 

By  laws  1887  (ch.  10,  sec.  2,  subdivision  P)  a  railway  company  is  obliged  to  give 
equal  or  substantially  similar  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  grain  to  all  per- 
sons who  in  good  faith  erect  or  desire  to  erect  warehouses  at  any  of  its  stations; 
and  if  a  demand  therefor  is  unreasonablyref  used  the  State  railway  and  warehouse 
commission  may,  after  due  consideration,  enforce  the  performance  of  such  duty. 

The  railway  company  may  impose  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  upon  per- 
sons who  demand  such  facilities,  but  they  must  be  the  same  for  all.  (September 
8, 1893.  Farwell  Farmers'  Warehouse  AJssociation  v.  M.,  St.  P.  and  S.  Ste  Marie 
Bwy.  Co.,  55  Minn.,  8.) 

Laws  1876,  chapter  86,  section  6,  not  repealed  by  Penal  Code,  section  415. 

A  receipt  for  grain  placed  in  store,  which  in  ali  other  respects  constituted  a  con- 
tract of  bailment,  contained  the  following:  '*  The  conditions  on  which  this  wheat  is 
received  at  this  elevator  are  that  Rieger  [the  warehouseman]  has  this  option — 
either  to  deliver  the  grade  of  wheat  that  this  ticket  calls  for  or  to  pay  the  bearer 
the  market  price  for  the  same,  less  elevator  charges,  on  surrender  of  this  ticket." 
Held  J  that  tnis  did  not  render  the  contract  one  of  sale;  it  merely  gave  the  ware- 
houseman an  option  to  buy  when  the  receipt  was  presented.  This  option  he 
could  only  exercise  when  the  receipt  was  presented  and  by  paying  the  money. 
Judgment  below  affirmed.  (November  16, 1894.  Minnesota  v.  Kieger,  59  Minn., 
151.) 
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Defendants  were  indicted  nnder  laws  of  1895,  chapter  149,  for  refusing:  to  tnm 
over  nnclaimed  freight  to  a  licensed  public  warehonseman  after  twenty  days  from 
the  receipt  thereof. 

Held,  tnis  act  is  nnconsfcitntional  and  void,  not  being  a  lawful  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State. 

Causes  were  remanded  with  directions  to  the  court  below  to  dismiss  indictments. 
(May  27, 1897.    Minnesota  v.  C,  M.  and  St.  P.  Rwy.  Co.  et  al.,  68  Minn.,  381.) 

Statement  of  facts.^Swsxt  was  a  general  warehouseman;  one  Foster  delivered 
to  him  certam  wheat  at  the  warehoune  of  defendant,  at  Minneiska.  All  of  said 
wheat  was  kept  in  a  bin,  and  kept  byitself .  Receipts  were  issued  which  ultimately 
passed  to  Robson,  the  plaintiff.  The  receipts  described  the  wheat  as  "No.  2 
wheat'' 

Held,  the  receipts  or  memoranda  did  not  estop  the  warehouseman  from  showing 
that  the  wheat  was  inferior  to  No.  2,  and  the  offer  to  deliver  to  such  purchaser  c3 
the  memoranda  the  identical  wheat  delivered  was  a  sufficient  offer  to  x>erform  his 
contract  by  the  warehouseman.     (Robson  v.  Swart,  14  Minn.,  287.) 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Rates  of  storage,  etc,  may  hefloced  by  2atr.~Chapter  126  of  the  session  laws  of 
1891  considered,  and  sections  4  and  11  thereof  held  to  be  constitutional,  in  so  far 
as  they  define  public  warehouses,  and  in  so  far  as  they  prescribe  maximum  rates  of 
charges  for  elevatiuR  and  storing  grain  in  the  public  warehouses,  as  they  are 
defined  in  section  4  of  the  act.  (State  ex  reL  Stoeser  v.  Brass,  2  N.  Dak.,  482;  S.C. 
153  U.  S.,  891.) 

(See  decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  this  case,  vol.  153, 
p.  891.) 

Identity  of  grain  lost  in  storage, — The  owner  of  mortgaged  wheat  delivered  tne 
same  to  an  elevator  and  turned  over  to  defendant  in  payment  of  a  claun  the  tickets 
issued  by  the  elevator  company.  They  were  general  storage,  and  not  speciiJ  bin 
tickets.  Held,  that  defendant  iiad  no  control  over  the  identical  wheat  covered  by 
the  mortgage,  or  over  the  mass  with  which  it  was  mingled,  but  could  onl  v  claim 
from  the  elevator  company  the  delivery  to  him .  of  the  number  of  bushels 
named  in  the  ticket  of  the  grade  ther^  specified,  without  reference  to  the 
source  from  which  the  company  should  obtain  the  grain  for  delivery,  and  there- 
fore hdd  that  the  mortgagee  could  not  maintain  replevin  a.!^ainst  the  defendant  for 
the  mortgaged  wheat,  he  being  neither  in  the  actual  nor  in  the  constructive  pos- 
session thereof.    (June  2, 1898.    Best  v.  Muir, 8  N.  Dak.,  44. ) 

Loss  or  destruction  of  property  in  storage, — The  burden  rests  upon  the  bailee  to 
show  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  property  bailed,  if  such  be  the  fact.  No  other 
rule  could  be  admitted.  It  would  generally  be  impossible  for  the  bailor  to  show 
that  the  property  had  not  been  lost  or  destroyed.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  bailee 
in  possession  of  the  property.  FDefendants  had  not  introduced  any  testimony  in 
the  cause.]     (April  24, 1899.    Marshall  v,  Andrews,  8  N.  Dak. ,  364. ) 

OBBGON. 

A  warehousemaii  receiving  grain  on  storage  and  mixing  it  with  other  grain  of 
the  same  nature  and  quality  also  stored  in  his  warehouse  in  the  usual  course  of 
business  is  not  chargeable  with  a  conversion  by  reason  of  such  act  alone. 

The  identity  of  grain  so  stored  is  not  lost,  nor  is  it  thereby  placed  beyond  a  lien 
thereon.     (March  term,  1883.    Sears  v.  Abrams,  10  Or.,  499.) 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  enactment  a  warehouseman's  receipt  is  not  a  negoti- 
able instrument,  and  an  assignment  thereof  operates  merely  as  a  transfer  of  the 
property  deposited  and  passes  no  better  title  to  the  purchaser  than  the  vender  had. 
(March  term,  1884.    Solomon  v,  Bushnell,  11  Or.,  277.) 

An  attaching  creditor  is  to  be  deemed  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valu- 
able consideration  from  the  date  of  the  attachment. 

When  by  a  warehouse  receipt  It  is  agreed  to  deliver  the  property  to  any  one  to 
whom  the  receipt  may  be  indorsed,  as  to  one  or  to  his  order,  a  symbolical  delivery 
of  the  property  may  be  effected  by  transfer  of  the  receipt,  and  the  warehouseman 
in  sncn  case  becomes  bailee  to  such  transferee.  (November  23;  1885.  Gill  v. 
Frank,  IS  Oi.,  507.) 

Where  several  depositors  have  wheat  stored  in  a  warehouse  in  a  common  mass 
and  a  deficiency  occurs,  from  whatever  cause,  not  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  anv 
such  depositors,  the  loss  must  be  borne  bv  each  of  them  in  the  proportion  which 
the  amount  of  bis  wheat  bears  to  the  whole  amount  deposited,    fiut  it  seems  a 
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depositor  will  not  be  liable  to  acooont,  althoQffh  he  has  received  an  ezoess,  nnlees 
such  loss  occurred  after  he  stored  his  wheat.  (If  arch  term,  1887.  Brown  v.  North- 
cntt,  14  Or.,  529.) 

The  deposit  of  wheat  in  a  warehouse  which  has  been  mingled  with  the  wheat  of 
other  persons  in  a  common  mass-is  a  bailment,  and  the  depositor  does  not  lose  his 
right  thereby  to  reclaim  it.  Where  a  warehouseman  ships  wheat  to  a  third  party 
without  the  consent  of  the  depositor,  such  depositor  is  not  estopped  from  claiming 
damages  for  its  conversion,  unless  by  acquiescing  in  the  acts  of  the  warehouse- 
man he  has  misled  such  third  party,  (April  term,  1887.  McBee  v,  Ceaser,  15 
Or.,  02.) 

WISCONSIN. 

• 

Plaintiff  being  the  owner  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  which,  with  his  con- 
sent, was  stored  in  mass  with  that  of  others  in  a  warehouse,  after  shipments  had 
been  made  from  the  mass,  until  a  quantity  not  greater  than  that  due  him  was  left, 
this  was  his  absolute  property  as  against  the  warehouseman,  and  any  invasion  of 
that  quantit'v  by  the  latter  was  a  wrongful  conversion,  and  plaintiff  might  follow 
the  wheat  wherever  it  could  be  identified.  (June  term,  1866.  Young  v.  Miles,  20 
Wis..  646.) 

Under  both  the  warehouse-receipt  act  and  the  factor  *s  act,  if  a  principal  empowers 
his  factor  to  purchase  and  retain  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt,  or  transfers  to 
him  possession  of  such  receipt,  the  factor,  having  the  apparent  legal  title  (though 
clothed  with  a  trust  toward  the  principal) ,  has  power  not  only  to  sell  but  to  pledge 
the  receipt  to  one  dealing  with  nim  in  good  faith;  and  notice  that  he  holds  the 
receipt  as  a  factor  is  not  notice  of  any  limit  of.  his  power,  as  between  him  and  his 
principal,  to  sell  or  pledge  it,  though  such  sale  or  pledge  will  not  bind  the  prin- 
cipal if  the  vendee  or  pledgee  has  notice  that  it  is  made  in  violation  of  the  pnnci- 
pal's  instructions.  (August  term,  1877.  Price  v.  Wis.  Marine  &  l^^ire  Ids.  Co.,  43 
Wis.,  267.) 
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BE  VIEW  OF  THE  EVIDSNOS  TAKEN  BT  THE  SENATE  OOMMITTEE 

ON  HANTTFACTT7BE8. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  was  authorized  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  manufacturers  adulterate  foods  and 
drinks,  and  which,  if  any,  of  such  products  are  fraudulent.  In  accordance  with 
this  authorization,  the  committee  held  numerous  sessions  in  Washington,  Chicago, 
and  New  York  between  March,  1899,  and  February,  1900,  inclusive,  and  heard  ' 
the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  including  both  professional  chem- 
ists and  physicians  who  had  analyzed  food  products  or  observed  their  physiolog- 
ical effects,  and  x)ersons  practically  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods. 
Written  statements  were  also  received  from  a  number  of  authorities  who  were 
not  present  in  person.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  besides  stating  the  results  of  some  of  his  own  inves- 
tigations, met  with  the  committee  in  some  of  its  sessions  and  took  part  in  the 
questioning  of  other  witnesses.  The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  makes  a 
printed  pamphlet  of  more  than  600  pages.  (Senate  Keport  No.  516,  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  first  session.)  Topical  digests  of  this  testimony  and  of  certain  addi- 
tional statements  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
testimony  concerning  baking  powder,  together  with  a  digest  of  the  pore  food  laws 
of  the  various  States,  have  been  prepared  in  pursuance  of  Senate  resolutions 
X>assed  December  6, 1900,  and  January  6,  1901.  The  digests  of  testimony,  etc., 
are  by  Charles  £.  Edgerton  and  Max  West;  that  of  the  pure  food  laws  is  by 
E.  Dana  Durand. 

EXTENT  OF  ADULTERATION. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  foods  of  American  origin  have 
imiiroved  in  purity  during  recent  years,  except  in  certain  particulars.  Two  wit- 
nesses call  attention  to  the  lack  of  pure  American  food  products  in  former  years 
and  the  consequent  general  use  of  foreign  goods,  but  agree  that  American  manu- 
facturers are  now  producing  even  better  goods  than  can  be  imi>orted.  Two 
ejEplanations  are  given  for  the  improvement — ^an  advance  in  national  character 
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and  the  discovery  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  It  is  sugested  that  more  money 
is  to  be  made  ont  of  pnre  foods  honestly  labeled  than  out  of  adnlterated  products.* 

Dr.  Wiley  has  stated  that  probably  95  per  cent  of  all  food  products  have  been 
adulterated  at  some  flme  in  some  country;  but  he  estimates  that  scarcely  5  per 
cent  of  the  food  products  bought  at  random,  other  than  spices  and  ground  coffee, 
would  now  be  found  to  be  adulterated.  Moreover,  the  adulteration  which  is  injur- 
ious to  health  is  much  less  extensive  than  that  which  is  merely  more  fraudulent.' 
Other  witnesses  who  have  analyzed  foods  have  found  very  little  injurious  or 
poisonous  adulteration.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  distin- 
guish injurious  adulterations  from  those  which  are  merely  frauds,  food  which  is 
wholesome  for  one  man  being  unwholesome  for  another.* 

Lead  poisoning, — Attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of  getting  soluble  salts  of 
lead  and  tin  from  the  accidental  dropping  of  solder  into  canned  vegetables  and 
from  the  use  of  &  large  proportion  of  lead  in  the  tin  of  which  the  cans  are  made. 
The  excess  of  lead  causes  what  is  known  as  painters'  colic' 

Another  source  of  lead  poisoning  is  the  use  of  lead  in  siphons  used  for  mineral 
waters.' 

MIXED  FLOUE. 

A  kind  of  terra  alba  known  as  mineraline,  produced  in  a  North  Carolina  factory, 
is  said  to  have  been  used  in  an  adulteration  of  fiour.  It  is  absolutely  insoluble  in 
the  stomach,  and  serves  as  a  mechanical  impediment,  loading  up  the  stomach 
with  a  dead  weight.  Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  ground  to  a  white  i)owder, 
has  also  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of  fiour.'' 

It  is  not  denied  that  before  the  passage  of  the  mixed-flour  law  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  adulterate  flour  with  com  starch,  com  flour,  and,  in  some  cases,  with 
mineral  substances;  but  the  law  is  thought  to  have  been  effective  in  stopping 
nearly  all  the  mixing  of  flour  except  in  the  case  of  such  preparations  as  x>ancake 
flour,  which  are  exi)ected  to  be  mixed. ^ 

The  increased  confidence  in  American  flour  abroad  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  the  mixed-flour  law  is  shown  to  have  produced  a  decided  increase  in  the 
exports  of  that  commodity,*  and  the  law  is  generally  considered  satisfactory, 
minor  amendments  only  being  suggested.*^ 

BAKING  POWDER. 

The  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of  baking  powder  made  with  cream  of 
tartar  and  that  containing  alum  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  unsettled  questions. 
Two  witnesses  claim  that  the  popular  prejudice  against  alum  baking  powder  is 
kept  alive  by  advertising  or  reading  matter  paid  for  by  the  manufacturers  of 
cream  of  tartar  baking  i>owder,  elsewhere  referred  to  as  the  baking-powder  trust." 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relative  cheapness  of  alum  baking  powder;  *"  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  much  inferior  in  leavening  power  to  that 
made  with  cream  of  tartar,"  and  also  that  while  it  is  sold  at  wholesale  at  very 
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low  jyrices  it  frequently  reaches  the  constimers  at  prices  as  high  as  those  of  cream- 
of-tartar  baking  powders  J 

Cream  of  tartar  as  nsed  in  bread  making  is  generally  considered  nninjnrionsor 
even  beneficial,'  while  the  charge  is  brought  against  almn  that  aluminum  com- 
pounds do  not  occur  in  either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  matters  which  form  the 
natural  foods  of  man.' 

Cream  of  tartar. — ^There  is  practically  no  denial  of  the  wholesomeness  of  cream- 
of -tartar  baking  powder,  though  one  or  two  witnesses  mention  that  it  would  be 
poisonous  or  injurious  in  very  large  doses,^  and  Professor  Munroe  considers  baking- 
powder  bread  in  general  less  wholesome  than  that  made  by  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation.* The  chief  question  concerning  cream  of  tartar  is  as  to  its  purity.  The 
consulting  chemist  for  three  of  the  principal  baking-powder  comx>anies  says  the 
material  used  by  those  companies  does  not  vary  appreciably  from  a  purity  of 
100  per  cent;  *  but  other  chemists  have  found  the  purity  of  commercial  cream  of 
tartar  to  vary  greatly,  and  some  samples  bought  for  cream  of  tartar  to  contain 
no  cream  of  tartar  at  all.'' 

Alum  in  baking  potoder, — There  are  several  questions  concerning  alum  baking 
powder  as  to  which  great  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  more  important  of 
these  questions  are  (1)  whether  the  alum  is  completely  decomposed  in  the  baking 
of  bread,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  or  whether  some  portion  of  it  remains  in  the 
bread  as  alum;  (3)  whether  the  residuum  is  soluble  in  the  digestive  juices,  and 
(8)  whether  it  is  injurious  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  occurs  in  bread. 

The  residuum  left  in  the  bread  by  alxmi  baking  powder  consists  of  hydrate  of 
aluminum  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  alum  and  phosphate 
powder,  phosphates  of  calcium  and  sodium.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  alum 
baking  x>owders  that  no  alum  can  be  left  in  the  food;  that  the  use  of  too  much 
alum  in  baking  powder  would  increase  the  expense,  and  is  sure  to  be  avoided  for 
commercial  reasons.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  by  several  authorities 
that  alum  may  sometimes  occur  in  the  bread,*  and  one  witness  says  there  are  good 
authorities  who  believe  that  the  decomx)osition  of  the  alum  is  never  complete, 
and  that  some  unchanged  alum  always  remains  in  the  bread.  ^^^ 

One  chemist,  who  is  an  officer  of  a  baking-x>owder  company,  denies  that  aluminum 
hydrate  is  soluble  in  the  digestive  juices,  on  the  authority  of  an  English  analyst 
whose  conclusion  was  based  upon  experiments  on  living  animals."  Two  author- 
ities consider  the  solubility  of  aluminum  liydrate  doubtful,*'  and  several  others 
regard  its  solubility  as  established  by  exx>eriments  or  otherwise.*' 

Two  manufacturers  and  three  apparently  disinterested  chemists  consider  the 
use  of  a]um  baking  powder  harmless,  and  one  of  the  chemists  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  is  reaUy  the  most  perfect  baking  powder,  because  its  residuum  is 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other,  and  because  it  generates  gas  only  very  slowly 
before  it  is  heated,  enabling  the  baker  to  do  his  kneading  more  thoroughly  and 
thus  produce  a  more  wholesome  bread  than  when  it  is  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven.*^    Several  other  authorities  consider  the  wholesomeness  of 
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alnm  baking  powder  still  in  doubt,  and  three  of  these  gentlemen  remark  that  the 
burden  of  proof  should  be  upon  those  who  favor  its  use.  * 

There  is  a  decided  prex>onderance  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  alum  baking 
powder  is  positively  harmful.  It  is  charged  with  producing  a  great  variety  of 
injurious  effects,  especially  in  the  digestive  tract.  It  is  believed  by  some  of  the 
expert  witnesses  that  its  continued  use  is  likely  to  produce  chronic  indigestion; 
and  one  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract  has  reached  the  conclusian 
that  the  great  majority  of  digestive  troubles  may  be  traced  to  white  bread  and 
quick  hot  breads  made  with  baking  powder.  The  claim  that  alum  baking  pow- 
der makes  better  bread  than  the  other  kinds  is  offset  by  the  statement  that  bread 
made  with  it  is  likely  to  be  inferior,  the  action  of  the  alum  on  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  being  irregular  and  uncertain.  Bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder  is 
also  said  to  have  an  unpleasant  taste,  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphate.  A 
German  authority  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  intense  nervous  disturbance  may 
ultimately  result  from  the  absorption  of  aluminum  compounds,  the-  poisonouB 
action  of  which  is  very  slow.  Alum  is  characterized  as  an  insidious  cumulative 
poison.* 

Proposed  legislaiion. — Two  legislative  solutions  of  the  baking-powder  problem 
are  proposed:  (1)  That  manufacturers  be  required  to  state  the  composition  of  the 
powder  on  their  labels,  and  (2)  that  the  use  of  alum  be  prohibited.  There  seems 
to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  first  measure,  if  the  use  of 
alum  is  to  be  permitted  at  all;  even  the  advocates  of  alum  baking  powder  assent  to 
the  proi>osed  requirement,  though  they  suggest  that  instead  of  giving  the  formula 
it  would  be  better  to  state  the  substances  left  in  the  food,  or  else  that  the  manu- 
facturer should  have  the  privilege  of  affirming  on  the  label  the  harmlessness  of 
the  materials  used.  One  chemist  advises  that  all  baking  powders  be  labeled  as  to 
the  minimum  percentage  of  gas  they  are  calculated  to  evolve.'  A  number  of 
witnesses,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  reconmiend  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  alum  in  baking  powder.^ 

Use  of  alum  for  whitening  bread. — Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  use  of  alum 
by  bakers  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  bread  and  improving  its  appearance,  and 
wide  differences  of  opinion  are  expressed  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  this  practice. 
One  chemist  says  the  real  harm  consists  in  using  wormy  or  inferior  flour,  the 
quantity  of  alum  used  being  too  small  to  do  any  harm.* 

Use  of  alum  in  the  filtration  of  water, — One  of  the  advocates  of  alum  baking 
powder  speaks  of  the  use  of  alum  on  a  large  scale  in  the  filtration  of  water  in 
many  cities.*  Another  authority,  however,  regards  this  use  of  alum  as  of  doubt- 
ful wisdom,  and  recommends  the  substitution  of  salts  of  iron.  He  says  further 
that  the  alum  is  intended  to  be  precipitated,  but  that  even  if  the  whole  amount 
remained  in  the  water  it  would  be  only  in  minute  quantities  as  compared  with  the 
amount  used  in  alum  baking  powders.''  Two  witnesses  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  alum  in  England,  France,  and  Ghermany.^ 

iDe  Schweinits,  p.  614;  Munioe,  pp,  608,609;  Mew,  pp.  612,618;  Woodward,  pp.  610,611;  Hallbexg,p. 
81;  Grampton,  p.  624. 

'Wiley,  pp.  46,  688;  Fairhiint,  p.  620;  Johnston,  pp.  225,  226;  Wise,  p.  627;  Sternbexg,  p.  607;  KeiT, 
p.  606;  Fleming,  p.  604;  Johnson,  p.  615;  Van  Reypen,  p.  615;  Wyman,  p.  616;  Oomwall,  p.  618;  Apple- 
ton,  p.  619;  Tucker,  p.  618;  Price,  p.  619;  MaUet,  pp.  562,568,664,565,566,624;  Mott,  pp.  680-636;  Free- 
man, pp.  619,  620;  Stringfleld,  pp.  548,  549;  Cathbert,  pp.  609,  610;  Thorber,  p.  681;  McMortrie,  pp.  607, 
698,  601;  Vaughan,  pp.  202,  205,  206;  Weber,  p.  606. 

'Wiley, p. 47;  MitcheU,pp.l07,109;  Pre8COtt,pp.l96,197;  Rew,p.88;  I)elafontaine,pp.280,281;  Baton, 
p.  286. 

«PreflCott,p.  625;  Freeman,  p.  620;  Johnston,  p.  626:  Wise,  p.  627;  Fairhurat,  p.  620:  Kerr,  p.  606;  Apple- 
ton,  p.  619. 

ft  Wiley,  p.  46;  Stringfleld,  p.  549;  Grampton,  pp.  622,628;  Petraens,  p.  292. 

•Austen,  pp.  588,584. 

7  Mallet,  p.  565. 

•MoMurtrie,  p.  600:  Grampton,  p.  622. 
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OLEOMABGABINE. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  more  or  lees  intimately  associated  with  the  oleomar- 
garine indnstry  describe  the  m'  thods  of  mannf actnre,  and  assert  that  only  pnre 
materials  are  nsed  and  that  all  the  processes  are  cleanly.'  Their  testimony  as  to 
the  wholesomeness  and  nntritive  value  of  gleomargarine  is  confirmed  by  a  num- 
ber of  disinterested  witnesses.^ 

One  chemist,  who  does  not  think  the  best  butterine  equal  to  the  best  butter, 
says  that  there  are  grades  of  butter  which  are  inferior  to  good  or  average  but- 
terine;* and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by  reading  some  of  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  processes  of  renovating  rancid  and  inferior  butter.^ 

Fraudulent  aale, — ^The  principal  charge  brought  against  oleomargarine  is  that 
it  is  sold  fraudulently  for  butter.*  On  the  other  hand,  both  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers of  oleomargarine  give  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  product  is  sold 
for  what  it  is,  that  it  is  advertised  widely,  and  that  purchasers,  even  when  they 
ask  for  butter,  know  whether  they  are  getting  butter  or  oleomargarine  from  the 
difference  in  price.*  One  witness,  however,  makes  the  x>oint  that  while  keepers 
of  boarding  houses  and  restaurants  know  what  they  are  buying,  their  boarders 
do  not  know  what  they  are  getting  on  the  table.'' 

Imitative  coloring. — The  use  of  coloring  matter  in  butter  and  oleomargarine  is 
a  vexed  question.  It  appears  that  it  is  now  a  nearly  universal  practice  to  color 
genuine  butter  during  the  winter  months.  This  is  said  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  and  to  make  the  product  pleasing  to  the  eye.^  It  is  claimed  on  behalf 
of  the  butter  interests  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  this  coloring  of 
butter  and  the  coloring  of  another  substance,  such  as  oleomargarine,  in  imitation 
of  butter.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers  assert 
that  their  product  is  not  colored  to  imitate  butter,  but  for  the  same  reason  that 
butter  is  colored.*  One  witness  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  since  the  advent 
of  butterine  the  creamery  men  have  found  it  necessary  to  imitate  it  by  coloring 
their  butter.'® 

The  proposal  to  prohibit  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  butter 
finds  some  support  among  food  experts,"  but  is  naturally  enough  objected  to  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the;oleomargarine  industry,'*  one  of  whom  says  that  a 
law  prohibiting  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  either  butter  or  oleomargarine 
would  hurt  the  butter  industry  more  than  the  oleomargarine  industry.*'  Several 
witnesses  believe  that  oleomargarine  could  not  be  sold  imless  it  were  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter.'^ 

The  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  used  is  another  question  concerning  which 
there  are  different  opinions.  It  is  charged  that  the  use  of  vegetable  colors  has 
been  largely  sui)erseded  by  aniline  dyes,'*  but  this  is  denied.'* 

1  Sterne,  pp.  221-228,  341;  Miller,  pp.  822-824;  Piming,pp.  318-815;  Dadle,  pp.  825, 826;  Jelke,  pp.  332, 
883;  Potter,  pp.  886, 887. 

>WUey,pp.l4,16;  Delafontal2ie,p.281;  Mallet,  p.  566;  Hobb8,p.496;  Miller,  pp.  848-850. 
>  Delafontaine,  p.  281. 
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6  ADULTEBATION  OF  FOOD  PBODUOTS. 

Opposition  to  the  tax. — Several  witnesses  object  to  the  existing  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine on  the  ground  that  it  increases  the  price  of  a  product  used  by  x)er8on8  in 
moderate  circumstances.  The  existing  tax  of  |48  a  year  is  complained  of  as  being 
too  high  a  tax  to  expect  from  retail  dealers.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  constita- 
tional  point  is  raised  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  National  Gk>yemment  to  con- 
trol the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sucl^products  except  through  an  internal-revenue 
law.' 

Benefit  to  the  animal  industry. — ^A  Chicago  commission  merchant  who  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  oleomargarine  business  believes  that  while  the  produc- 
tion of  imitation  butter  is  only  about  6  per  cent  as  great  as  that  of  butter  from 
cream  and  milk,  the  demand  for  the  fats  used  has  raised  the  price  of  ca  tie  and 
hogs  throughout  the  country.' 

OTHER  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

MtUc, — ^While  milk  is  often  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  water  and  by  the  use 
of  preservatives  and  sometimes  coloring  matter,  the  most  common  form  of  adulter- 
ation is  probably  the  abstraction  of  the  fat  in  the  cream,  as  in  skimmed  milk.* 
It  is  stated  that  a  child  fed  ux>on  skinuned  milk  may  suffer  as  much  as  if  a 
I>oison  were  administered,  from  not  getting  the  proper  food  constituents.^ 

Condensed  skimmed  milk. — Several  witnesses  call  special  attention  to  the  use 
of  skimmed  milk  in  the  preparation  of  condensed  milk,  a  practice  which  is  said 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  children  fed  with  the  product  by  slowly  starving  them.' 

Two  witnesses,  one  of  whom  represents  a  leading  cond^ised  milk  company, 
consider  a  national  law  necessary  to  prevent  the  sale  of  condensed  skimmed  milk, 
because  it  is  so  commonly  shipped  from  State  to  State  and  used  on  shipboard.'' 

Cheese. — It  apears  to  be  a  common  practice  to  adulterate  cheese  by  substituting 
for  the  butter  fat  other  fats  which  are  inferior  to  it,  though  not  necessarily 
less  nutritious  or  at  all  deleterious.  Cheese  filled  in  this  manner  is  said  to  be 
undesirable  in  that  it  does  not  ripen  normally  and  soon  spoils,  besides  being  less 
palatable.^ 

Lard — ^It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  that  lard  is  quite 
generally  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil  and  beef  stearin,  neither  of  which  is 
considered  deleterious  to  health.*  Cocoanut  oil  is  also  said  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lard;  but  the  only  lard  adulterant  which  is  considered  injurious  to 
the  health  is  parafiQn  wax,  which  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  stearin  to  bring 
back  the  consistency  of  the  lard  after  cotton-seed  oil  has  been  added. '<* 

Canned  beef. — Attention  is  called  to  the  lack  of  nutritive  quality  in  canned 
roast  beef  and  in  boiled  beef,  on  account  of  the  extraction  of  part  of  the  valuable 
material." 

Horseflesh, — It  is  thought  probable  that  horseflesh  has  been  sold  in  this  coun- 
try for  food,  as  it  is  known  that  horses  are  slaughtered  for  food  in  this  country, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  horseflesh  pass  for  beef,  especially  for  the  coarser 
grades  of  beef.    Its  sale  in  many  parts  of  Europe  has  become  quite  common.*^ 


1  Plrrung,  pp.  320-322;  Jelke,  pp.  83, 834;  Wiley,  p.  14. 
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FrattdtUent  sales  of  game  birds  and  fish, — ^The  sale  of  English  sparrows  for  reed 
Dirds,  and  of  other  birds  for  high-priced  game  birds  which  they  resemble,  is  said 
to  be  a  common  commercial  fraud.  Bestaorants  and  markets  often  sell  one  kind 
of  duck  for  another,  and  other  tnrtles  for  terrapin.  The  sale  of  one  kind  of  fish 
for  another,  as  in  the  case  of  spnrions  sardines,  is  a  fraud  of  similar  nature  which 
ifl  also  objected  to.* 

SUGAR,  SIRUP,  AND  GLUCOSE. 

Sugar. — ^Representatives  of  the  principal  sugar-refining  companies  testify  that 
sugar  as  now  made  is  pure,  though  formerly  it  was  commonly  adulterated  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  glucose.'  Concerning  the  purity  of  powdered  sugar 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  two  witnesses  thinking  it  nearly  always  pure,* 
while  one  intimates  that  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  cornstarch,  and  another 
says  it  contains  an  insoluble  substance,  probably  mineraline.^  Maple  sugar  is 
said  to  be  adulterated  very  extensively  with  yellow  sugar  from  the  refineries, 
though  pure  maple  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  Vermont  and  elsewhere.' 

Sirup  and  molasses, — It  appears  that  table  sirup  and  molasses  are  adulterated 
with  glucose  to  a  considerable  extent,*  but  this  is  e8x>ecially  true  of  maple  simp, 
on  account  of  the  exx)ensiveness  of  the  genuine  article.''  One  manufacturer,  how- 
ever, states  as  a  result  of  his  experience  that  the  greater  part  of  the  maple  sugar 
sold  is  pure.^ 

It  seems  that  extracts  of  hickory  bark  have  been  used  to  give  the  maple  flavor 
to  sirup,  but  it  is  stated  that  neither  this  nor  any  artificial  maple  flavor  has  ever 
been  used  successfully.* 

^  Nutritive  value  of  glucose. — The  preponderance  of  testimony  is  to  the  effect 
that  glucose  is  a  nutritive  and  wholesome  food;  *°  but  one  witness  believes  it  to  be 
harmful,*^  and  another  considers  its  wholesomeness  so  doubtful  that  he  prefers  to 
avoid  it." 

Proposed  labeling  law. — All  the  witnesses  who  discusd  the  question  are  in  favor 
of  requiring  sirup  adulterated  with  glucose  to  be  labeled  as  to  its  composition.'' 

CONFECTIONERY. 

The  main  constituents  of  confectionery  are  sugar,  glucose,  and  flour,  all  of 
which  are  nutritious  and  appeal  to  the  natural  taste  of  the  child  for  sweets. 
Sweet  materials  of  vegetable  origin  are  considered  beneficial,  furnishing  heat  and 
adiiK>se  tissue.  In  the  higher  grades  of  candy  pulps  of  fruits  and  nuts  are  used, 
adding  much  to  the  expense.  In  acidulated  goods,  such  as  lemon  drops,  citric  or 
tartaric  acid  is  generally  used.  For  flavoring,  both  vegetable  and  chemical  fla- 
vors are  used." 

Injurious  materials. — ^It  appears  that  terra  alba  has  been  largely  used  in  con- 
fectionery, but  its  use  is  said  by  the  confectioners  themselves  to  have  been  dis- 
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continned.  While  it  is  not  poisonous,  its  use  in  confectionery  or  other  food  is 
severely  condemned  by  scienttsts.  The  nse  of  alcoholic  materials  in  gum  drops 
and  other  candy  is  also  considered  extremely  reprehensible,  and  its  prohibition  is 
recommended.  Poisonons  coloring  matters  have  also  been  found,  such  as  aniline 
dyes  contaminated  with  arsenic.  ^  But  the  Confectioners'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  said  to  include  almost  every  reputable  confectioner  in 
the  country,  was  organized  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  deleterious 
substances,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  succeeded.  It  maintains  a  fund  for  the 
prosecution  of  manufacturers  who  use  terra  alba.  It  investigates  cases  in  which 
sickness  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  eating  candy,  and  usually  finds  that  that 
was  not  the  true  cause.* 

National  regulation  propoBed. — The  confectioners  themselves  are  foremost 
among  those  who  desire  national  legislation  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of 
candy,  and  to  suppress  the  numerous  small  and  ill-conducted  concerns,  such  as 
those  operated  in  basements  and  cellars  by  ignorant  persons.' 

HONEY. 

Adulteration  of  extracted  honey, — There  is  considerable  testimony  tending  to 
show  that  honey  is  adulterated  very  extensively.  Dr.  Wiley  thinks  it  a  safe  esti- 
mate to  say  that  half  the  strained  honey  on  the  market  in  the  United  States  is 
adulterated.  The  principal  adulterant  used  is  glucose,  though  it  is  said  that  cane 
sugar  is  also  used,  both  by  direct  addition  to  the  extracted  honey  and  by  feeding 
it  to  the  bees.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  feed  glucose  to  the  bees  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  they  have  not  been  successful.^  It  is  remarked  by  two  witnesses 
that  a  piece  of  comb  in  strained  honey  is  a  badge  of  fraud,  genuine  honey  not* 
being  sold  in  that  way.*  The  adulteration  of  honey  is  said  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
wholesale  dealers,  not  by  the  bee  keepers  themselves.* 

Proposed  legislation, — The  only  legislation  asked  for  in  the  case  of  honey  is  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bee  keepers  as  well  as  of 
the  public;  and  the  measure  proposed  is  the  requirement  of  an  honest  label.'' 

JELLY. 

Old-fashioned  pure  fruit  jelly  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  as  far  as  the 
commercial  product  is  concerned,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  high-priced 
goods.  Commercial  jelly  is  made  sometimes  of  gelatin,  and  sometimes  the 
foundation  is  glucose,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  amount  of  apple  juice  from 
skins  and  cores  obtained  from  dried-apple  factories.  In  either  case  the  so-called 
jelly  is  artificially  flavored  and  colored. *<  An  acid  preparation  is  also  used  in  the 
glucose  jelly  to  make  it  '*  jell."  It  seems  probable  that  hydrochloric  acid  in  very 
small  proxK)rtions  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  and  this  is  not  considered 
injurious  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  is  used;  buWi  is  charged  that  sulphuric 
acid  is  also  used  in  some  cases.*  Acetic  acid  is  thought  to  be  used  for  flavoring 
in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  uninjurious.*^ 
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96,  99, 101. 

•Berry,  pp.  98, 100;  Vaughan,  p.  204;  Mitchell,  pp.  132, 188. 
w  Chittenden,  pp.  424,  425. 
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CONDIMENTS. 

Spices, — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  nearly  all  spices  are  adnlterated  by 
being  mixed  with  some  inert  and  harmless  substance  called  a  filler,  consisting 
sometimes  of  ground  peannt  and  cocoanut  shells,  sometimes  of  colored  flonr,  and 
sometimes  of  middlings  or  bran.  One  mannfactnrer,  however,  claims  to  make 
nothing  bnt  strictly  pnre  spices,  and  another  says  only  the  goods  he  makes  to 
order  for  dealers  wanting  goods  at  a  low  price  are  adnlterated.  ^  One  case  is  men- 
tioned in  which  ginger  was  adnlterated  with  old  tarred  rope  to  give  it  a  stringi- 
ness  similar  to  that  of  real  ginger.'  In  cloves,  clove  stems  are  nsed.  These  stemis 
are  said  to  have  a  slight  flavor  of  cloves.' 

HoTse-radisk  is  adnlterated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  liidian  turnips,  which 
would  be  very  unhealthful  in  large  quantities.^ 

Mustard, — ^The  principal  adulterant  for  mustard  is  flour  colored  with  turmeric; 
but  plaster  of  paris  has  also  been  used.* 

Pepper, — It  is  stated  that  ground  pepper  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 
Among  the  adulterants  used  in  it  are  mentioned  cracker  meal,  ground  com  and 
other  refuse,  a  preparation  of  acids  and  charcoal,  and  for  cayenne  i>epi>er,  an  acid 
prexMuration  colored  with  an  aniline  dye.  The  adulterants  are  mixed  in  with  the 
real  pepper  in  the  process  of  grinding.* 

Salt, — Salt  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  cornstarch  to  act  as  a 
lubricant  and  to  make  the  salt  run  more  freely  from  the  cruet.  This  addition  is 
sometimes  stated  on  the  label,  but  not  always.^ 

Vinegar, — ^It  seems  that  most  of  the  vinegar  sold  in  this  country  is  what  is 
known  as  low-wine  vinegar,  made  by  oxidizing  the  low  wines  of  the  distillery  by 
allowing  them  to  trickle  over  beech  shavings  and  thus  converting  them  into 
acetic  acid,  which  is  then  artificially  colored  and  i>erhap6  a  little  of  some  solid 
substance  added.  This  product  is  cheaper  than  either  cider  vinegar  or  malt  vine- 
gar. It  is  not  claimed  that  any  of  these  vinegars  are  injuriously  adulterated,  but 
only  that  they  should  be  sold  under  their  proper  names.^ 

Alum  in  pickles, — ^Alum  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  fixing  the  color  of  pickles,  at 
least  for  the  export  trade.* 

Tomato  ketchup  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  cores  and  skins  of  tomatoes,  dyed 
with  a  coal-tar  dye,  and  preserved  with  salicylic  or  benzoic  acid.  The  great 
majority  of  tomato  ketchups  contain  some  antiseptic,  usually  salicylic  acid.*^ 

Table  oU, — About  half  the  brands  of  olive  'oil  examined  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Exx>eriment  Station  were  found  to  contain  mixtures  of  cotton-seed 
oil  and  oil  of  sesame.  It  is  said  that  practically  all  of  the  6,000,000  gallons  of 
cotton-seed  oil  produced  in  this  country  is  sold  either  as  ''table  oil,"  ''  salad  oil," 
or  "  olive  oil."  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  cotton-seed  oil  sent  to  France  and  Italy 
are  said  to  return  to  this  country  as  oUve  oil,  or  mixed  with  olive  oil.  On  the 
other  hand,  Italian  witnesses  testify  that  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil  in  Italy  has 
been  rendered  difficult  by  a  high  duty  on  the  cotton-seed  oil,  and  that  most  of  the 
adulteration  takes  place  in  the  United  States.  Peanut  oil  is  also  said  to  be  mixed 
with  most  of  the  olive  oil  exported  from  France.  These  practices  are  not  criti- 
cised on  the  groxmd  of  healthfnlness,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud." 

1  Wiley,  pp.  17-19;  Delafontalne,  p.  229;  Stewart,  p.  78;  Murray,  pp.  66, 272. 
>  Mitchell,  p.  119. 

*  Murray,  p.  69;  HcJlberg,  p.  80. 
«  CUfl,  156, 167. 

*Wiley,p.l7;  Murray,  p.  69;  Duff,  p.  497;  Jenkins,  p.  462. 

*  Duff,  p.  497;  Jenkins,  p.  462;  Hallberg,  p.  84;  Wiley,  p.  18. 
TPilbird,pp.l88,190. 

B  Wiley,  pp.  24, 26, 234;  Frear,pp.5S28,629;  Eaton,  233, 284. 

*  Prescott,  p.  199;  Cliff,  pp.  165, 166. 
»>  Jenkins,  pp.  452, 453;  Wiley,  p.  44. 

uWiley,p.l6;  Rofl8ati,pii. 44^,447;  Zucca,pp.486,486;  Furbay,p.61. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

Tea  not  commonly  adulterated, — It  is  refreshing  and  rather  surprising  to  read 
that  tea  is  not  commonly  adulterated.  >  The  duty  of  10  cents  a  x)ound  on  tea  is 
said  to  have  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  the  lowest  grades.*  The  chemist  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  however,  speaks  of  finding  one  very  poor 
sample  of  tea,  almost  entirely  lacking  in  theine  and  largely  composed  of  stems; 
it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  used  and  then  dried.  It  also  con- 
tained x>ods  of  seeds  and  some  hair,  which  may  have  been  accidental  impurities.* 

Facing  and  coloring  of  tea, — ^Tea  is  said  to  be  increased  in  weight  by  the  use  of 
mineral  substances,  which  also  improve  its  appearance,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
green  color  is  often  secured  artificially;  even  the  finest  teas  seem  often  to  be 
adulterated  and  colored  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  with  injurious  effects.^ 

Legal  standard  proposed, — It  is  recommended  that  a  chemical  standard  be 
established  for  tea,  and  that  it  be  required  to  come  up  to  that  standard.' 

Coffee  adulterations. — Several  witnesses  testify  that  the  adulteration  of  coffee 
is  very  extensively  carried  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  ground  coffee.  Even 
unground  coffees  have  been  imitated  by  the  manufacture  of  artificial  berries,  but 
these,  it  seems,  are  no  longer  found  in  the  market.  Chicory  and  crushed  x>eas  are 
the  principal  adulterants  mentioned.  The  use  of  chicory  is  not  objected  to  except 
on  the  ground  of  cheapness  and  fraud,  and  is  even  said  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
the  coffee.  Coffee  adulterated  with  chicory  is  therefore  considered  a  permissible 
compound  if  properly  labeled.*  The  use  of  chicory  and  other  adulterants  in 
coffee  is  denied  by  two  witnesses,  their  disuse  being  explained  by  the  cheapness 
of  real  coffee  in  recent  years.'' 

^^BUuk-jack," — One  of  the  principal  forms  of  adulteration  of  coffee  is  said  to 
be  the  inclusion  of  '*  black-jack,"  that  being  the  trade  name  for  overripe  or 
dead  beans  which  have  become  sour.  These  black  beans  are  considered  deleteri- 
ous to  health,  their  use  being  said  to  create  in  the  consumer  a  perverted  taste. 
Various  other  impurities  are  also  said  to  be  included  in  the  poorer  grades.^ 

Olazing  and  coloring  of  coffee, — ^The  imperfections  of  coffee  are  covered  up  by 
the  use  of  glazing  and  a  mineral  color  to  produce  a  shiny  appearance  and  uniform 
coffee  brown.*  The  use  of  glazing  is  defended  by  one  witness  on  the  ground 
that  it  diminishes  evax)oration  during  roasting.^*^ 

Proposed  legislation, — ^The  establishment  of  coffee  standards  which  should 
limit  the  proxK)rtion  of  damaged  berries  and  other  imperfections,  or  specify  the 
minimum  percentage  of  caffetannic  acid,  is  strongly  recommended  by  two 
gentlemen."  Others  propose  to  prohibit  entirely  the  imxK)rtation  of  coffee  con- 
taining black  beans,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  glazing." 

One  witness  believes  that  a  duty  on  coffee  would  operate  to  exclude  black-jack 
and  other  inferior  grades;  *  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  a  5-cent  duty 
did  not  have  this  effect  when  it  was  in  force,  and  that  the  proposed  8-cent  duty 
would  not  be  any  more  effectual." 

Uenklns,  p  462;  Wiley,  p.  18. 
s  Stewart,  p.  77. 
•Duflf,  p.  496. 

♦Wiley,  p.  48;  Duff.  p.  499. 
^Hallbeig,  p.  84. 

•Wiley,  pp.  17, 18;  Mitchell,  pp.  119, 120;  Jenkins,  pp.  451,  452;  Vaughan,  p.  205. 
'  Stewart,  p.  76;  Jarvle,  p.  429. 
■Stewart,  pp.  78,  74,  70,  77;  Jaryle,  pp.  428, 429. 
•Iiltchell.p.l21;  Stewart,  p.  75. 
MDufl,  p.  499. 

iiThompflon,  pp.  48, 49,  Hallberg,  p.  83. 
u  Stewart,  pp.  74,  75;  Mitchell,  p.  121. 
u  Thompson,  p.  49. 
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ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 

Beer, — ^A  very  common  modern  practice  in  making  beer  is  to  nse  com,  rice,  or 
a  little  raw  barley,  and  sometimes  grape  sugar  (glncose  in  a  solid  form)  as 
sabstitntes  for  a  ix)rtion  of  the  malt.  The  grape  sngar  is  nsed  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness,  but  the  nnmalted  grains  seem  to  be  nsed  as  adjuncts  to  the  malt  to 
produce  a  light  beer  and  improve  its  taste,  an  all-malt  beer  being  said  to  be  almost 
unsalable  in  this  country;  it  contains  an  excess  of  albuminoids  and  is  too  stroifg 
and  heavy  for  the  XK)pular  taste.  ^ 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  disinterested  chemists  as  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  beer  made  with  unmalted  cereals,  one  university  professor 
agreeing  with  the  majority  of  the  brewers  that  their  use  has  no  injurious  effects, 
while  another  chemist  believes  that  beer  made  from  rice  and  com  products  is 
distinctly  injurious.* 

One  of  the  brewers  considers  all-malt  beer  more  wholesome  and  otherwise  desir- 
able than  other  kinds.'  Beer  made  with  grax)e  sugar  is  said  to  be  more  apt  to 
produce  digestive  disturbances  than  pure  malt  beer;^  but  one  witness  considers 
this  substitution  for  malt  less  objectionable  than  the  Tise  of  glucose  for  sugar, 
because  the  sugar  in  malt  is  converted  into  glucose  in  making  beer.^ 

Hop  substitutes  do  not  seem  to  be  used  in  this  country,  but  when  hops  are 
cheap  hop  extracts  are  made  to  be  used  when  hops  shall  have  risen  in  price,  and 
the  meal  contained  in  the  hop  cone  is  also  used.  No  wholesome  bitter  has  been 
found  to  take  the  place  of  hops,  and  the  newspax)er  charge  that  aloes  are  used  is 
discredited.*  There  is.  however,  a  Kreat  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  hops  and 
other  materials  used,  and  consequently  in  the  beer  itself.^ 

Legal  standard  for  beer. — Nearly  all  the  brewers  who  express  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  are  in  favor  of  national  regulation  and  inspection  of  the  brewing 
industry  as  preferable  to  regulation  by  the  various  States.  They  seem  to  be 
generally  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  legal  standard  for  beer  by  the  United 
States  Government,  regulating  either  the  amounts  and  proportions  of  ingredients 
used  or  the  minimum  original  gravity.*  Three  \vitnesse8  connected  with  the 
brewing  industry,  however,  think  it  impracticable  or  undesirable  to  fix  a  legal 
standard  for  beer,  partly  on  account  of  the  variation  in  individual  tastes.' 

Malt  extract — ^The  distinction  between  malt  extract  and  beer  is  explained  to  be 
in  the  proportion  of  malt  and  alcohol.  Malt  extract  contains  a  minute  quantity 
of  alcohol  and  a  large  quantity  of  malt,  the  only  other  ingredients  being  hops 
and  other  vegetable  bitters  which  are  beneficial  to  health.  It  is  charged,  how- 
ever, that  all  brewers  now  sell  beer  as  malt  extract,  and  the  impoi*tance  of  a 
national  law  fixing  the  standard  of  malt  extract  is  suggested.  The  German  and 
Austrian  Governments  compel  the  percentage  of  malt  exti*act  to  be  marked.*® 

Blended  liquors. — Three  kinds  of  blending  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  are 
distinguished:  (1)  Wines  from  different  vineyards  and  of  different  flavors  are 
blended  to  make  a  uniform  product  from  year  to  year;  (2)  strictly  artificial  liq- 
uors are  manufactiired,  as  in  the  imitation  of  claret  by  a  combination  of  alcohol, 

» Wiley,  p.  19;  Wyatt,  pp.  401, 402;  Busch, pp.  487, 493; Ochne,  p.  295;  Fecker,  p. 299;  Thomann,  pp. 851-3oo; 
Liebmann, pp. 394-396;  Krueskr, pp. 377, 378;  Wigun, pp. 375, 876. 

•Chittenden,  p.  424;  Plffard,  pp.  188, 190. 

*Zeltner,  pp.  456-458. 

*Wiley,  pp.  1^21. 

•Hallberer,  p.  82. 

•Schwartz,  pp.  871,  374,  Wyatt,  pp.  403,  411. 

T Wiley,  21;  Fecker,  p.  299;  Oehnc,  p.  297. 

•Pabet,  p.  811;  Fecker,  p.  298;  Plautz,  p.  301;  Oehno,  p.  293;  O'Reilly,  p.  462;  Zeltner,  pp.  456,  459; 
Hupfel,  p.  380;  Hachemeister,  p.  416;  Lippe,  pp.  381 -3H|,  393;  Brown,  pp.  388,  389. 

•BoBch,  pp.  491-193;  Schwartz,  p.  374;  Wackenhuth,  p.  413. 

10  Eisner,  pp.  432, 433. 
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sngar,  glycerin,  tannin,  essential  oil,  an  artificial  flavor,  and  a  coloring  matter; 
(8)  but  the  most  common  form  of  blending  is  the  process  which  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  aging  in  the  case  of  distilled  liquors.  While  the  first  form  of  blending 
is  considered  ])erfectly  legitimate,  the  other  two  forms  are  regarded  as  objection- 
able as  being  both  fraudulent  and  injurious  to  health,  the  artificial  products 
being  less  wholesome  than  the  natural  ones,  and  in  some  cases  positively  injurious. ' 

Fabrication  and  adulteration  of  toines, — Dr.  Wiley  has  examined  samples  of 
wine  purporting  to  be  sherry,  port,  and  sweet  catawba.  which  contained  no 
fermented  grape,  juice  at  all,  but  were  made  of  alcohol,  commercial  glucose,  a 
little  tannin,  and  aniline  dyes  in  such  quantities  that  several  tufts  of  wool  were 
beautifully  dyed  with  the  coloring  material  taken  from  one  of  the  samples. 
Another  common  form  of  the  sophistication  of  wine  is  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
The  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine  Company  believes  that  there  is  very  little 
adulteration  or  mixing  of  American  wines,  and  another  wntne^  confirms  this 
statement  in  some  degree  by  saying  that  there  is  more  adulteration  of  liquors  in 
Europe  than  in  America,  artificial  wines  which  could  not  lawfully  be  sold  in  the 
country  of  origin  being  exported  to  America.  In  the  wine-producing  States  of 
Germany  the  manufacture  of  artificial  wine  and  also  of  second  wine  (by  the 
addition  of  chemicals  and  sugar  to  the  pressed  grapes)  is  permitted,  but  the 
product  must  be  sold  under  its  true  name.  The  amount  of  materials  which 
may  be  added  to  wine  is  limited  by  law.  The  Italian  laws  on  this  subject  are 
said  to  be  very  strict  and  effective  in  preventing  the  adulteration  of  wine,  but 
Italian  wines  have  been  adulterated  to  some  extent  after  importation  to  this 
country.* 

Artificially  carbonated  champagne, — The  adulteration  of  true  champagne, 
which  is  defined  to  be  a  8x>arkling  wine  fermented  in  the  bottle  during  a  period 
of  from  2  to  4  years,  is  thought  to  be  impracticable,  but  the  manufacture  of 
so-called  champagne  by  the  artificial  carbonation  of  light-colored  still  wines  is  a 
very  common  practice.'  The  witnesses  who  are  most  closely  connected  with  the 
artificial  carbonation  of  wines  state  that  the  gas  used  is  a  pure  natural  gas,  and 
claim  that  their  product  is  more  wholesome  and  otherwise  desirable  than  cham- 
pagne made  by  the  original  process.^  On  the  other  hand,  artificially  carbonated 
wine  seems  to  disagree  with  some  persons,  and  it  is  objected  to  also  on  the  ground 
that  its  production  tends  to  discredit  all  American  champagnes.^  The  cost  of 
producing  this  artificially  carbonated  champagne  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  champagne  of  the  original  kind.*  Artificially 
carbonated  champagnes  contain  much  less  alcohol  and  have  ca  shorter  period  of 
effervescence  than  the  natural  champagnes,  but  American  champagne  produced 
by  fermentation  in  the  bottle  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the 
world,  if  not  8ui>erior  to  any  other.'' 

Whisky  and  brandy, — In  the  aging  of  whisky  the  raw  whisky  is  put  into  casks 
of  oak,  usually  slightly  charred  on  the  inside.  The  whisky  extracts  from  the 
wood  a  little  tannin  and  coloring  matter.  The  alcohols  are  oxodized,  forming 
volatile  ethers,  which  lend  a  pleasant  aroma  to  the  liquor.  By  this  prixsess  the 
raw  whisky  is  said  to  be  transformed  in  the  course  of  years  into  a  fragrant, 
palatable,  and  soothing  drink.  This  aging  of  liquors,  however,  is  an  expensive 
process,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  time  required,  and  an  artificial  process 
has,  therefore,  been  invented  for  producing  a  simHar  effect  in  a  short  time.    For 

iWUe7,pp.68-a6;  O'Reilly,  p.  461. 

>  Wiley,  pp.  63, 54, 686;  Wyatt, pp.  410,411;  Emerson,  p.  607;  Hochstadter,  p.  470:  Eitel,  p.  291;  Rofwati, 
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this  pnrpose  ethyl  alcohol,  or  cologn«>  spirits,  is  diluted  to  the  nstial  strength  of 
whisky,  colored  brovm  or  reddish  with  burnt  sugar,  and  flavored  with  artificial 
ethers  to  resemble  either  whisky  or  brandy,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  said  that 
considerably  more  than  half  the  whisky  in  this  country  is  compounded  in  this 
way,  though  a  little  old  whisky  is  usually  mixed  with  the  new. 

The  manufacture  of  the  whisky  and  brandy  essences  is  carried  on  by  the  same 
manufacturers  who  make  flavoring  extracts  for  soda  water.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  business  in  itself,  but  the  product  is  used  by  the  blenders  of  liquor  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  liquors  compounded  in 
this  way  from  the  genuine  liquors,  on  account  of  the  practice  of  blending,  and 
because  the  product  seems  to  be  chemically  about  the  same  in  either  case,  though 
the  physiological  eif  ects  are  different.  ^  It  is  prox)osed  that  the  compounded  liquors 
be  required  to  be  labeled  as  such.' 

The  most  common*  form  of  adulteration  of  whisky,  aside  from  this  artificial 
aging,  appears  to  be  the  addition  of  water,  which  is  commonly  practiced  in  saloons 
of  the  lower  grade.  Tannin  has  also  been  found  in  some  of  these  diluted  whiskies, 
but  its  presence  may  have  been  due  to  keeping  the  liquor  in  bad  casks.'' 

False  labels. — The  abuse  most  complained  of  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  liquors  is  fradulent  or  misleading  labeling.  The  bottlers  of 
foreign  ales  are  frequently  troubled  by  having  the  foreign  labels  imitated  by  photo- 
graphic or  other  facsimiles^  and  also  by  the  refilling  of  genuine  bottles,  for  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  conviction.** 

Complaint  is  made  that  artificially  carbonated  champagne  is  not  labeled  in  a 
way  to  indicate  the  method  of  manufacture,  but  is  sold  for  true  champagne  at 
about  double  the  price  of  carbonated  chamx)agne,  besides  being  generally  labeled 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  of  French  or  Italian  origin.*  Two  manufac- 
turers of  carbonated  champagne  testify  that  their  firms  use  no  foreign  labels,  but 
place  the  firm  names  on  the  bottles.  The  majority  of  champagne  makers,  how- 
ever, are  believed  to  use  labels  containing  French  words  to  give  the  impression  of 
foreign  origin.  Some  imix)rted  champagne  is  also  said  to  be  artificially  carbon- 
ated and  falsely  labeled  with  the  names  of  well-known  makers.* 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  still  wines  made  in  America  are  said  to  be  sold 
under  fraudulent  foreign  labels,  even  the  best  of  the  American  wines  being  sold 
as  foreign  wines.  Wine  sold  in  quantities  is  sometimes  labeled  to  suit  the  pur- 
chaser.'' The  president  of  one  wine  company,  however,  states  that  his  company 
uses  American  labels,  and  does  not  imitate  any  foreign  or  domestic  wine.® 

A  common  abuse  is  the  sale  of  domestic  spirits,  largely  the  product  of  illicit 
distilleries,  under  counterfeit  labels,  usually  as  imported  whiskies,  brandies,  or 
wines.  There  are  said  to  be  comparatively  few  saloons  which  do  not  refill  foreign 
bottles  in  this  fraudulent  manner.  On  the  assumption  that  no  tax  is  paid  on  the 
domestic  spirits  thus  sold  under  foreign  brands,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Qorvem- 
ment  loses  $6,000,000  a  year  in  customs  duties;  though  in  some  cases  internal- 
revenue  taxes  are  paid  on  the  whisky  used  in  this  fraudulent  way,  so  that  the 
(government  loses  only  the  difference  between  the  internal  revenue  and  the 
import  duty.  One  wholesale  liquor  dealer  says  this  estimate  can  not  be  substan- 
tiated, but  another  witness  say  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  an  underestimate.* 
One  witness  showed  the  committee  33  fraudulent  labels,  all  made  in  imitation 

1  Wiley,  pp.  54-67;  Chittenden,  p.  424. 
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of  the  labels  of  one  brand  of  whisky,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  been  active  in 
prosecuting  and  giving  publicity  to  those  infringements.  ^  As  remedies  for  these 
frauds,  it  is  recommended  that  a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  be  imposed  for 
the  sale  of  liquors  under  misleading  brands,  and  that  the  ingredients  be  stated  on 
the  labels,  though  without  giving  the  entire  formula.* 

Cordials  and  liqueuers,  which  are  extensively  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  are  said  to  be  put  up  under  foreign  names,  except  in  the  case  of  one  estab- 
lishment which  uses  its  own  name.^ 

Some  of  the  makers  of  wines  and  cordials  desire  legislation  requiring  all  labels 
to  show  the  true  place  of  origin  of  the  wine,  whether  champagne  is  genuine  or 
artificially  carbonated,  and  in  the  case  of  cordials,  whether  they  are  diluted  or  not, 
made  from  herbs  and  fruits  or  otherwise,  and  artificially  preserved  or  not.^  The 
makers  of  carbonated  champagne,  however,  object  to  the  use  of  the  words  '*  arti- 
ficially carbonated,"  or  other  similar  expressions,  lest  people  should  think  the 
champagne  artificial  in  the  sense  of  being  medicated;  and  it  is  suggested  that  if 
champagne  made  by  the  old  process  were  required  to  be  labeled  ''  fermented  in 
the  bottle,"  the  effect  would  probably  be  to  injure  both  kinds  of  American  cham- 
pagne and  increase  the  sale  of  foreign  brands.  ^  A  distinction  is  also  made  between 
the  use  of  names  which  have  become  generic,  though  originally  indicating  the 
place  of  origin,  and  labels  intended  to  deceive  the  purchaser. * 

Physiological  effect  of  alcohol, — A  leading  authority  on  physiological  chemistry 
states  that  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  like  an  after-dinner  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
Xuroper  amount  of  salt,  facilitates  digestion,  but  that  in  large  quantities  it  pro- 
duces an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. "^ 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  AND  SODA-WATER  SIRUPS. 

Vanilla  and  lemon  extracts, — Most  of  the  flavoring  extracts  on  the  market  are 
said  to  be  artificial  products  made  with  chemical  ethers.  Vanilla  extracts  are 
made  of  an  artificial  substance  called  vanillin,  obtained  from  oil  of  cloves,  or  of 
cumarin  from  the  tonka  bean.  Vanillin  is  considered  a  valuable  flavoring  sub- 
stance, but  cumarin  has  marked  poisonous  effects  when  used  in  large  quantities; 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  present  in  nearly  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  extracts.  For  color- 
ing matter,  brown  sugar  or  prune  juice  is  used.  In  the  cheaper  lemon  extracts 
there  is  a  very  slight  amount  of  oil  of  lemon,  the  flavor  and  odor  being  due 
chiefly  to  an  extract  of  ribbon  grass.  ^ 

Soda^vmter  sirups, — Especially  in  the  sirups  used  for  flavoring  soda  water  is 
the  use  of  artificial  compounds  practiced.  It  is  estimated  that  the  chances  are 
five  to  one  against  getting  a  fruit  sirup  at  a  soda  fountain.  The  artificial  sirups 
are  more  convenient  to  handle  than  the  fruit  flavors  and  will  keej)  indefinitely. 
They  are  not  considered  injurious  to  health  in  minut^  quantities,  but  it  is  com- 
plained that  their  use  is  a  fraud  and  an  injury  to  the  fruit  interests.  Saccharin 
is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  sugar  for  sweetening,  and  aniline  dyes  are  used; 
perhaps  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  a  single  glass  of  soda  water  injuri- 
ous to  health,  though  one  witness  has  found  enough  dyo  in  a  single  glass  to  give 
a  brilliant  color  to  a  piece  of  flannel  4  inches  square.  It  is  charged  that  a  variety 
of  substances  said  to  be  ]K>isonous  are  used  in  coloring  soda-water  sirups. 
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Flavors  and  colors  in  other  temperance  drinks, — Temperance  orinks  in  general 
are  said  to  be  extensively  colored  with  aniline  dyes  and  flavored  with  artificial 
flavors. 

Legal  remedies, — The  labeling  of  artificial  sirups  as  snch  is  demanded  on  behalf 
of  the  fmit  interests.  In  the  administration  of  the  Wisconsin  food  law,  artifi- 
cial flavors  are  not  permitted  as  a  rule,  except  where  the  genuine  extract  can  not 
be  commercially  made.' 

COLORXNG  MATERIALS. 

In  general. — The  use  of  coloring  materials  to  improve  the  apx)e$u:ance  of  foods 
is  said  to  be  of  physiological  importance,  in  that  the  sight  of  attractive  food  not 
only  makes  the  mouth  water,  but  also  increases  the  activity  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  x>ancreas.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  general  object  of  coloring  matter  is 
to  enable  an  inferior  food  to  be  sold  in  place  of  a  better  one.' 

Mordants  in  vegetables. — In  the  case  of  canned  vegetables  the  green  color  is  fixed 
by  the  use  of  mineral  substances,  principally  zinc  and  copper  compounds,  which 
are  i)oisonous,  but  are  used  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  are  not  harmful  to 
most  healthy  stomachs;  though  a  weak  digestion  may  be  upset  by  a  very  small 
amount.' 

Aniline  dyes. — The  aniline  oil  used  as  a  coloring  matter  is  obtained  from  coal 
tar,  and  it  has  a  variety  of  hues,  so  that  it  is  said  to  be  taking  the  place  of  vege- 
table coloring  matters  not  only  in  butter  and  its  imitations,  but  also  in  confec- 
tionery, jellies,  preserves,  and  wines.* 

Some  of  the  aniline  colors,  as  methylene  blue,  are  usually  harmless;  while 
others,  as  vermilion  red,  are  said  to  be  slightly  poisonous.  Some  of  the  aniline 
colors  contain  arsenic  as  an  accidental  impurity,  but  the  better  grades  are  not 
made  by  the  arsenic  process  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  arsenic' 

Colors  in  confectionery. — The  use  of  coloring  matter  is  considered  of  especial 
importance  in  confectionery,  the  manufacturers  of  which  pay  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  pleasing  tints.  Poisonous  coloring  matters,  such  as 
chromate  of  lead,  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  since  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  the  use  of  poisonous  colors  has  l>een  almost  or  quite  discon- 
tinued, and  their  place  taken  by  aniline  dyes,  or  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by 
harmless  vegetable  substances.' 

Proposed  legislation. — It  is  proposed  by  some  of  the  expert  witnesses  that  the 
use  of  coloring  matters  be  either  i)rohibited  altogether  or  at  least  declared  on  the 
label. ^  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  Government  should  specify  the  coloring 
matters  which  may  be  used,  especially  in  butter  and  its  substitutes  and  in  con- 
fectionery.** 

The  use  of  injurious  coloring  materials,  including,  perhaps,  aniline  dyes  in 
confectionery,  and  especially  copper  and  zinc  colors  in  canned  vegetables,  is 
thought  by  some  to  require  prohibition.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  when  chemicals  are 
used  to  fix  the  chlorophyll  in  vegetables,  the  fact  should  be  stamx>ed  upon  the 
package,  as  with  many  x)eople  the  least  amount  of  these  chemicals  upsets  the 
digestion.* 
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PRESERVATIVES. 

■  Various  modes  of  preserving  food, — ^Decay  in  organic  snbstances,  which  was  form- 
erly supposed  to  be  produced  by  oxidation,  is  now  known  to  be  due  to  the  work- 
ing of  decomposing  germs  or  ferments.  Anything  which  either  Mils  these  germs 
or  suspends  their  action,  therefore,  acts  as  a  preservative.  Four  general  methods 
of  preserving  foods  are  enumerated:  (1)  Sterilization  by  heat,  which  kills  the 
germs  but  not  the  spores,  so  that  two  applications  of  heat  are  required  for  safety; 
(2)  refrigeration,  which  suspends  the  activity  of  the  ferments  for  the  time  being, 
as  long  as  the  low  temperature  continues;  (3)  drying;  (4)  the  addition  of  some 
antisex)tic  substance  which  paralyzes  the  ferments.  There  are  two  general  classes 
of  antiseptics:  The  first  class  consists  of  such  substances  as  are  themselves  foods 
and  are  absorbed  as  the  preserved  food  is  digested,  such  as  alcohol,  sugar,  and  vin- 
egar; salt  and  certain  spices  are  also  classified  with  these  preservatives  which 
are  beneficial  rather  than  harmful  in  ordinary  quantities,  because  they  promote 
the  absorption  of  food .  The  second  class  of  antiseptics  consists  of  substances  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  animal  economy.^  Among  those  most  commonly  used  as 
preservatives  are  salicylic  acid,  borax  and  other  boron  compounds,  and  formalde- 
hyde or  formalin;  saccharin,  sodium  floride,  and  various  sulphites  and  other 
chemicals  are  also  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Physiological  effects  of  antiseptics. — Any  agent  which  paralyzes  the  ferments 
which  produce  decay  may  be  expected  to  interfere  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  vdth 
digestion  by  lessening  the  activity  of  the  ferments  by  which  digestion  is  >  accom- 
plished; and  there  are  many  authorities  who  consider  that  antiseptics  are  for 
this  reason  necessarily  injurious  to  the  health.'  Among  the  other  charges  which 
are  brought  against  antiseptics  are  that  they  encourage  the  sale  and  use  of  inferior 
food,  or  food  which  may  be  upon  the  point  of  turning  sour,  by  improving  its 
apparent  but  not  its  real  quality,  and  that  their  use  leads  to  carelessness  in  the 
application  of  other  means  or  preservation,  such  as  sterilization.  It  is  also 
remarked  that  while  only  a  small  amount  of  any  antiseptic  is  taken  in  any  one 
food,  the  use  of  preservatives  is  so  general  that  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable 
quantity  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach.* 

It  is  not  denied,  therefore,  that  the  ideal  food  is  that  which  is  fresh  and  requires 
no  preservation;  but  under  actual  modem  conditions  the  use  of  antiseptics  is 
regarded  as  necessary,  and  more  desirable  and  hygienic  than  the  use  of  food  in 
which  decomposition  or  the  generation  of  ptomaines  or  other  poisonous  substances 
has  begun.  Even  where  refrigeration  is  practicable,  its  superiority  to  the  use  of 
antiseptics  is  ciuestioned.*  The  outcry  against  the  use  of  antiseptics  is  attributed 
to  a  prejudice,  resulting,  perhaps,  from  their  improper  use  in  milk,  which  should 
be  kept  absolutely  pure.*  A  distinction  is  made  between  cumulative  poisons, 
such  as  lead  or  mercury,  and  the  substances  ordinarily  used  as  preservatives, 
which  are  thought  to  be  practically  harmless  in  quantities  which  do  not  produce 
immediate  physiological  effects.*  It  is  even  maintained  by  some  physiologists 
that  antiseptics  in  small  quantities  do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  digestion, 
and  that  salt  and  boracic  acid  at  least  may  even  hasten  the  digestive  processes.' 

The  differences  of  opinion  existing  on  this  subject  seem  to  be  due  partly  to 
the  scarcity  of  competent  physiological  chemists  and  to  the  consequent  lack  of 
definite  experimental  knowledge.    Pi'ofessor  Atwater  and  Professor  Chittenden 
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are  mentioned  as  eminent  and  exx)erienced  men  in  this  line  of  work,  and  a  younger 
school  is  said  to  be  coming  forward,  but  the  members  of  it  are  unfortunately 
few.i  Moreover,  the  whole  question  is  complicated  by  the  differences  existing  in 
individuals,  which  make  it  safe  for  one  person  to  use  an  amount  of  a  given  sub- 
stance which  in  another  individual  would  act  as  a  more  or  less  violent  poison. 
Each  individual  is  able  to  determine  more  or  less  definitely  by  experience  what 
foods  do  or  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  the  use  of  preservatives  and  other  unsus- 
pected adulterations  without  notice  to  the  consumer  makes  this  test  untrust- 
worthy,* 

Proposed  legislation. — It  is  thought  that  this  difficulty  would  be  overcome  by 
requiring  plain  labels  on  all  preserved  foods,  giving  notice  as  to  what  preserva- 
tive is  used,  and  that  this  should  be  done  at  least  in  the  case  of  antiseptics  which 
are  not  evident  to  the  taste  or  smell.'  The  only  objection  to  this  proposed  require- 
ment comes  from  a  manufacturer,  who  argues  that  the  x>oorer  classes  would  be 
afraid  to  use  foods  so  labeled,  or  backward  in  buying  them,  and  that  great  dam- 
age to  the  country  in  general  and  the  manufacturing  industries  in  particular 
would  result.    He  is  in  favor  of  prohibiting  deleterious  substances,  however.^ 

Attention  is  called  to  the  prohibition  of  certain  preservatives,  such  as  saccharin 
and  salicylic  acid,  in  Eurox>ean  countries,  and  to  the  Wisconsin  law  forbidding 
the  use  of  boracic  acid  in  milk.'  Certain  experts  are  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
salicylic  acid  and  perhaps  some  other  antiseptics; '  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  board 
of  high  medical  authorities  be  constituted  to  pass  upon  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
antiseptics  used.'' 

Formaldehyde. — Formaldehyde,  or  formalin,  which  is  made  from  wood  alcohol 
by  extracting  the  hydrogen,  is  used  extensively  in  weak  solutions  to  prevent  the 
souring  of  milk.  -  It  is  sometimes  sold  under  such  fanciful  names  as  ''milk  sweet " 
and  **  freezine,"  and  at  prices  many  times  the  cost  of  the  material.  It  is  also  used 
in  some  cases  for  preserving  fruit,  liquors,  and  other  foods. ^  Formaldehyde, 
or  formic  aldehyde,  is  said  to  be  an  active  x)oison  and  to  interfere  with  digestion 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  antise  ics.  It  is  therefore  considered  injurious,  or 
at  least  a  doubtful  agent  which  it  is  well  to  avoid,  even  in  weak  solutions.' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  by  one  chemist  and  by  a  manufacturer  of  pre- 
servatives to  be  harmless  in  the  very  diluted  form  in  which  it  is  used  in  milk,  and 
even  beneficial  in  cases  of  sour  stomach  and  cholera  infantum. ^^ 

Borax  and  boracic  acid. — Borax  and  boracic  acid  are  used  as  preservatives  in 
mUk,  butter,  and  meat.  It  is  charged  that  their  use  in  milk  is  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  up  inexcusable  shif  tlessness  in  handling  the  milk.*^  They  are 
used  to  some  extent  as  preservatives  in  butter  intended  for  export  to  England, 
the  English  importers  demanding  a  preservative  in  butter,  perhajM  because  of  the 
conservatism  which  has  prevented  the  general  use  of  refrigerators  in  that  coun- 
try. Butter  sent  to  England  from  Australasia,  Argentina,  and  France  is  said  to 
be  universally  preserved  with  boron  compounds,  and  their  more  general  use  in 
American  butter  intended  for  export  is  strongly  urged  as  the  only  means  of  com- 
peting successfully  with  other  butter-producing  countries."    On  the  other  hand. 
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it  is  pointed  out  that  butter  containing  boracic  acid  is  not  admitted  into  any 
European  country  except  Great  Britain  and  France,  nor  into  several  of  the  South 
American  countries,  and  that  the  use  of  boracic  acid  would  therefore  destroy  the 
sale  of  American  butter  in  many  foreign  countries.  It  is  also  said  to  be  a  ]x>or 
preservative,  and  unnecessary  in  butter.' 

A  few  witnesses  consider  boron  compounds  injurious,  and  one  of  them  submits 
an  extract  from  a  medical  journal  describing  two  distinct  forms  of  XK)isoning  from 
boric  or  boracic  acid,  one  of  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  its  continued  use  in 
food.*  The  prex)onderance  of  evidence,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  boron  pre- 
servatives are  harmless  as  ordinarily  used.' 

The  principal  use  of  borax  as  a  meat  preservative  is  on  meats  for  export,  though 
it  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  sausages,  and  sometimes  in  chickens 
shipped  long  distances  in  this  country.  Hams  and  other  meats  intended  for 
export  are  simply  rolled  in  borax  after  being  cured  or  partly  cured  with  salt  or 
saltpeter.  The  borax  is  said  not  to  penetrate  to  any  great  extent  into  the  meat, 
and  to  be  brushed  off  after  the  meat  reaches  its  destination.  The  application  of 
borax  in  this  manner  is  regarded  as  necessary  by  exx)orters  in  order  to  keep  the 
meat  in  good  condition  without  the  use  of  an  amount  of  salt  which  would  render 
it  xmpalatable.^ 

Other  methods  of  preserving  meat. — The  principal  other  meat  preservatives 
mentioned  are  sulphur,  sodium  sulphite,  which  sometimes  masquerades  as 
**  freezem  "  or  "  new  method  meat  preserver,"  salt,  and  saltpeter.  The  object  of 
smoking  meat  is  said  to  be  to  give  it  a  flavor  and  color,  not  to  cure  it.'  The  use 
of  sulphur  is  recommended  as  next  in  value  to  treatment  with  boracic  acid,  and 
preferable  to  the  use  of  either  formalin,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  corrosive 
sublimate.*  Sodium  sulphite  is  claimed  by  a  manufacturer  of  preservatives  to  be 
absolutely  healthful  in  small  quantities,  but  other  witnesses  appear  to  regard  its 
use  as  undesirable.'^  Salt  is  considered  salutary  in  ordinary  amounts,  but  both 
salt  and  saltpeter  have  been  found  to  be  injurious  and  even  dangerous  to  life  in 
excessive  amounts.  Saltpeter  is  regarded  as  more  deleterious  to  health  than  either 
common  salt,  borax,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  having  a  tendency  to  produce  degen- 
eration of  muscle  and  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  kidneys.^  Refrigeration  is  rec- 
ommended as  an  excellent  means  of  preserving  meat,  when  an  even  temperature 
can  be  maintained  and  the  meat  consumed  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  cold  storage; 
but  attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of  tainting  after  removal  from  the  refrigerator.* 

Salicylic  add. — Salicylic  acid,  which  is  said  to  be  used  more  than  any  other 
antiseptic,  is  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be  injurious  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, at  least  to  some  individuals.  It  is  thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
secretion  and  to  the  mucous  membrane;  it  is  also  said  to  disturb  the  digestion, 
depress  the  heart  and  the  respiration,  congest  the  lungs,  and  irritate  the  kidneys. 
It  is  considered  capable  of  producing  convulsions  in  infants,  and  cases  are  reported 
in  which  death  was  apparently  due  to  the  depression  of  the  heart  caused  by  its 
use.*®    One  authority,  however,  considers  it  less  objectionable  than  [other  antisep- 
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tics,  while  two  or  three  others  think  it  harmless  in  the  very  small  quantities 
ordinarily  used.*  Salicylic  acid  is  often  nsed  in  beer,  wine,  and  other  beverages, 
including  grape  jnice  and  cider;'  but  cider  is  said  to  be  preserved  chiefly  with 
fluoride  of  ammonia  or  soda,  which  on  decomposition  forms  hydrofluoric  acid, 
the  only  acid  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  kept  in  glass  bottles.^  A  compound 
of  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  soda  is  made  for  use  in  can- 
ning fruit,  and  furnished  to  owners  of  orchards,  who  use  it  in  putting  up  their 
fruits  without  knowing  its  composition.^ 

Presen?aiive8  in  beer. — Many  brewers  and  others  testify  that  antiseptics  are  not 
now  generally  used  in  beer,  having  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  use  of  pas- 
teurization and  ice  machines.^  Several  witnesses,  however,  testify  that  salicylic 
acid,  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  other  preservatives  are  used  in  beer  for  export  and 
for  distant  shipment.*  Beer  imported  from  foreign  countries  is  also  said  to  con- 
tain preservatives.^  One  importer,  however,  asserts  that  the  beer  he  gets  from 
Munich  contains  nothing  but  malt  and  hops,  and  similar  claims  are  made  for  cer- 
tain ales  and  stouts  from  England  and  Ireland.^  Of  15  samples  of  beer  bought 
in  New  York,  at  least  half  of  which  were  foreign,  4  only  were  found  to  contain 
salicylic  acid,  2  of  the  4  being  foreign  and  2  domestic  beers.  It  is  thought  that 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid  has  been  largely  discontinued  since  attention  was  called 
to  its  harmfulness  in  the  Agricultural  Department's  reix>rt  on  beverages.^ 

DRUGS. 

The  committee  took  very  little  testimony  on  the  subject  of  drugs,  but  some  tes- 
timony was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  adulteration  of  drugs  had  been  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  this  country.  This  seems  usually  to  have  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  cheapening  them  by  reducing  the  strength;  but  even  this  kind  of 
adulteration  is  condemned  as  dangerous  in  the  case  of  drugs.  Others  are  said  to 
be  not  properly  purified.  Such  commonly  used  articles  as  household  ammonia, 
root  beer,  so-called  cherry  phosphate,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  the  kind  of  drugs 
most  adulterated.  Powdered  coal  dust  is  said  to  be  sold  for  black  antimony 
almost  exclusively.  Bromo  seltzer  is  said  to  be  made  with  acetanilide,  a  poison- 
ous substance,  in  place  of  bromide  of  potassium.*^ 

Two  witnesses  remark  that  the  Government  has  already  done  a  great  deal  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs,'*  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
something  will  be  done  in  the  case  of  drugs  of  home  manufacture.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  when  proprietary  articles  contain  substances  which  are  poisonous  in 
an  overdose  purchasers  should  be  warned." 

GENERAL  DESIRE  FOR  A  NATIONAL  FOOD  LAW. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  are  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  State  legislation  to 
regulate  the  purit^'  of  food.    The  chief  objection,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
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of  the  manuf actnrer,  to  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  State  governments  is 
the  lack  of  nniformity  in  State  laws,  which  makes  necessary  different  kinds  of 
labels  according  to  the  State  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped.  It  is  also 
nrged  that  the  State  laws  are  insufficient  from  the  lack  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  enforce  them,  and  through  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  and 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  officials  charged  with  their  enforcement.  Moreover, 
it  is  x)ointed  out  that  the  State  laws  are  enforced  mainly  against  the  retailers, 
who  may  themselves  be  victims  of  deception,  and  that  goods  brought  from 
another  State  and  sold  in  the  original  packages  can  not  be  reached  by  State 
legislation.' 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  general  agreement  both  among  the  manufac- 
turers and  among  others  who  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  that  national 
regulation  is  necessary  or  desirable.  In  the  most  common  foiin  which  the  pro- 
posals for  leg^i^tion  take,  the  principal  thing  sought  for  is  the  requirement  that 
foods  shall  be  honestly  labeled  and  sold  for  what  they  really  are.  Manufacturers 
would  apparently  be  willing  to  label  their  goods  properly  if  their  competitors 
were  required  to  do  the  same.'  In  the  case  of  injurious  substances,  however,  and 
in  the  case  of  compounds  containing  materials  no  one  would  knowingly  use,  cor- 
rect labeling  is  considered  insufficient  and  prohibition  necessary.'  A  number  of 
authorities  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  commission  or  board  of  health, 
with  power  to  fix  regular  standards  for  food  products,  and  perhaps  guarantee  the 
quality  of  products  coming  up  to  the  standard  required,^  though  two  witnesses 
consider  it  undesirable  for  the  Government  to  guarantee  the  purity  or  quality  of 
particular  food  products.^  It  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  commission  should 
be  either  under  a  department  of  commerce  or  under  the  existing  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Brosius  bill,  which  is  i)attemed  after  the  English  law  and  is 
said  to  be  essentially  the  plan  approved  by  the  agricultural  chemists  in  1897  and 
in  a  modified  form  by  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress  in  1898,  is  advo- 
cated by  one  witness  on  the  grounds  that  it  avoids  the  tax  feature  and  places  the 
administration  in  offices  already  established,  and  that  general  legislation  is  pref- 
erable to  piecemeal  regulations.* 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  National  Government  has  power  to  go  in  regulating 
food  products,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  can  at  least  do  much  toward  preserv- 
ing the  reputation  of  American  goods  abroad,  prevent  the  importation  of  mis- 
branded  and  adulterated  goods,  legislate  generally  so  far  as  concerns  the  Terri- 
tories, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  foods  sent  from  one  State  to  another,  and 
thus  establish  a  l)asis  or  model  for  more  uniform  State  legislation. "^ 
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I.  FXTKE  AND  IMPUBE  FOODS. 

A.  Pure  foods. — ^Mr.  Hannet  says  that  when  he  first  came  to  this  country,  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  before  the  date  of  his  testimony  (1899),  he  traveled  all  around 
the  United  States  in  search  of  pure  foods,  and  discovered  that  English,  Gh3rman, 
and  French  manufacturers  were  well  known  to  the  people  and  that  there  were 
scarcely  any  American  goods  for  sale.  He  mentions  especially  Cross  &  Black- 
well,  the  Dundee  Marmalade  Company,  Black  <&  Son,  and  French  manufacturers 
of  peas,  mushrooms,  and  asparagus.  There  was  no  such  thing  known  in  this 
country  as  high-grade  aspara^s  or  peas.  There  were  one  or  two  manufacturers 
in  New  York  State  putting  up  these  articles  in  a  pmall  way,  but  there  were  none 
so  good  as  the  English.  French,  and  Germans  put  up.  There  are  now  about  30 
manufacturers  in  this  country  even  better  than  the  English,  French,  and  German 
companies.  Formerly  the  English,  French,  and  German  goods  were  the  only 
ones  that  were  known  and  truthfully  labeled,  though  a  few  small  American 
firms  produced  honest  goods.     (63,  64.) 

Mr.  FURBAY.  connected  with  the  Hazel  Pure  Food  Company,  of  Franklin  Park, 
111.,  feels  that  there  is  unfair  competition  with  adulterated  goods.  He  says  very 
few  business  men  in  Chicago  appreciate  the  pure-food  question  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint,  but  that  his  company  acts  upon  the  principle  that  there  is  more 
money  to  be  made  out  of  ;)ure  foods  carefully  prepared  and  honestly  labeled  than 
out  of  adulterated  products.  He  has  striven  to  improve  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  company's  patrons  by  pving  absolutely  pure  articles  in  competition  with 
cheaper  grades.  He  thinks  his  company  can  produce  the  goods  ana  sell  them  at 
a  larger  profit  even  when  some  one  else  is  selling  goods  containing  illegitimate 
adulterations.  He  feels  that  all  goods  ought  to  be  honestly  labeled,  but  not 
always  with  the  formula.  He  defines  pure  rood  as  food  containing  no  deleterious 
substance,  and  sold  for  what  it  is.  Flour  mixed  with  com,  if  it  is  ^o  stated,  is  a 
pure  product;  if  it  contains  r.lum  it  is  impure.     (60,  61.) 

Mr.  Furbf>y  says  that  Cross  &  Blackwell  and  other  English  firms,  selling  pure 
food  properly  labeled,  drove  American  manufacturers  out  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, although  the  Americans  were  producing  the  goods  more  cheaply.  American 
manufacturers  are  now  introducing  a  food  of  higher  grade  than  can  be  imported. 
He  accounts  for  the  change  in  the  character  of  American  goods  by  saying  that 
we  have  advanced  in  our  general  national  character,  and  honesty  has  been  found 
to  be  the  best  policy.  The  Hazel  Pure  Food  ComiMiny  wants  to  put  out  honest 
articles  properly  labeled  because  there  is  more  money  in  it.  Witness  thinks  busi- 
ness men  will  all  come  to  see  that.  He  supposes  that  the  goods  of  Cross  &  Black- 
well,  and  some  other  English  manufacturers  of  preserves  and  marmalade,  still 
top  the  market,  because  they  are  widely  advertised  and  better  known  than  others 
now  placed  on  the  market  by  such  companies  as  his  own.     (62, 63. ) 

Mr.  Hanes,  a  salesman  for  the  Battle  Creek  Health  Food  Company,  says  that 
most  of  the  products  of  his  company  are  ready  cooked.  He  believes  that  no  pre- 
servatives whatever  are  used,  not  even  salt.  Some  of  the  foods  consist  of  prepa- 
rations of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  others  of  nuts,  either  by  themselves  or  com- 
bined with  cereals  and  fruits.  A  full  line  of  crackers  and  biscuits  is  offered  in 
which  no  baking  powder,  soda,  or  lard  is  used.  No  animal  fats  are  employed. 
A  peanut  butter  is  used,  made  by  roasting  and  grinding  peanuts.     (261-264.) 

Mr.  Berrt  says  perfectly  sound  fresh  tiiiit  is  oought  in  the  market  and  nut  up 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans.  The  time  to  buy  the  fruit  is  when  there  is  a  flood  in 
the  market,  and  the  best  fruits  can  be  bought  at  a  nominal  price.     (101.) 

B.  Extent  of  adulteration.— Dr.  Wiley  says  that  he  has  been  reported  by  the 
newspapers  as  having  stated  that  95  per  cent  of  all  foods  in  the  United  States 
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were  adulterated.  What  he  did  say  was  that  probably  95  per  cent  of  food  prod- 
ucts had  been  adulterated  at  some  time  or  other  in  some  country  or  other.     (585.) 

Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  adulteration  with  materials  deleterious  to  health  is  by 
no  means  so  extensive  as  merely  fraudulent  adulteration.  There  is  scarcely  any 
article  of  human  food  which  has  not  at  some  time  in  some  country  been  adulter- 
ated, but  the  actual  amount  of  adulteration  in  the  market  is  very  small.  Of  100 
food  articles  bought  at  random,  other  than  ground  spices  or  ground  coffee, 
scarcely  5  per  cent  would  be  adulterated.  Adulterations  injurious  to  health  are 
confined  mostly  to  (1)  coloring  materials  and  (2)  preservatives.     (41.) 

Professor  Frear,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  CJollege;  says  that  in  his 
investigations  he  has  found  very  little  adulteration  of  food  which  could  be  dis- 
tinctly asserted  to  be  injurious  to  health  in  the  quantities  in  which  the  materials 
are  commonly  used,  unless  it  be  from  the  cumulative  effects  that  might  result 
from  the  continuous  use  of  such  materials.  Continuous  use  might  produce  posi- 
tive injury,  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  with  rather  weak  digestion.  He 
refers  particularly  to  the  use  of  coloring  matters  of  mineral  origin  and  coal-tar 
colors.     (481.) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  agricultural  station,  says  that  food  adul- 
teration in  Connecticut  has  increased  with  competition  and  the  demand  for  cheaper 
foods  and  the  necessity  of  utilizing  waste  products.  Cocoanut  shells  and  the 
ulls  of  peas  are  mixed  with  spices,  and  prune  stones  with  coffee.  The  adultera- 
tion which  is  obviously  injurious  to  health  has,  however,  decreased,  on  account 
of  the  increased  activity  of  the  hes^th  officers  and  inspectors.  Existing  adultera- 
tion is  chiefly  iniurious  in  demoralizing  honest  trade  and  working  frauds  on  the 
consumer.  In  the  four  years'  experience  of  the  Connecticut  station  only  a  single 
adulterant  has  been  found  which  is  distinctly  a  poison.  That  is  Marsh's  yellow, 
a  dye  which  is  used  in  very  small  amounts  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard.     (449. ) 

Mr.  Murray  admits  that  the  term '*  commercial  "usually  means  something 
adulterated.     (71.) 

C.  Iigurions  eflJBcts  of  frandTdent  adulterations.— Prof.  Victor  C.  Yauohan,  dean 
of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  says  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  separate  those  adijdterations  directly  detrimental  to  health  from  those  which 
are  simply  pecuniary  frauds,  because  an  adulteration  which  may  be  undertaken 
for  pecuniary  gain  will  often  injure  health.     (202.) 

Professor  Prescott's  opinion  is  that  the  suDstitution  of  one  harmless  food  for 
another  unknown  to  the  consumer  is  a  sanitary  offense,  for  what  is  a  wholesome 
food  for  one  man  is  not  wholesome  for  another.  From  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  digestive  processes  and  the  highly  organized  condition  of  the  human  body, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  by  chemical  analysis  precisely  what  food, 
would  be  the  most  favorable  to  digestion  and  harmless  for  a  given  individual. 
People  find  out  by  experience  what  food  is  beneficial  to  them,  but  if  substitu- 
tions unknown  to  the  consumer  are  permitted  that  experience  goes  for  nothing. 
(197,198.) 

D.  Various  kinds  of  adulteration  distinguished. — 1,  Adulteration,  sophistication, 
substitution. — Professor  Hallberq  dinerentiates  adulteration,  sophistication, 
and  substitution,  direct  substitution  being  the  most  important.  He  Knows  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  adulteration  that  should  be  stopped.     (83.) 

g.  Compounds, — Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food 
commission,  distinguishes  two  classes  of  compounds:  (1 )  Legitimate  compounds, 
such  as  pancake  flour,  made  of  certain  flours  each  of  which  is  suitable  for  a 
pancake  flour  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  compound,  making  a  mixture  of  a 
certain  consistency  and  desirability.  He  classes  breakfast  foods  also  as  legitimate 
compounds.  (2)  Additions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diluting  and  increasing  the 
bulk  and  weight,  as  in  the  case  of  pepper.  In  this  case  the  consumer  ^ets  less 
pepper  for  his  money  than  if  he  bouent  pepper  at  the  full  price  and  diluted  it 
himself.  Onlv  the  middleman  and  tne  jobber  get  the  benefit  of  diluting  with 
substances  belonging  to  other  classes  of  food. 

Professor  Mitchell  thinks  that  where  the  foods  are  of  the  same  class  and  one  is 
a  prepared  substitute  for  the  other,  taking  its  place  as  food,  the  compound  is 
permissible,  but  where  the  adulterant  is  simply  to  dilute,  as  water  in  milk  or  flour 
m  pepper,  the  compound  is  not  permissible.     (118, 119.) 

S.  Antiseptics. — Professor  Jenkins  states  that  the  Connecticut  agricultural 
station  classes  anything  as  adulterated  which  contains  salicylic  acid  or  other 
modem  antiseptics.     ( 461 . ) 

4.  Tests  for  adulteration. — Dr.  Pifpard  says  the  chemist  is  able  to  determine 
many  adulterants  very  readily,  but  there  are  many  others,  such  as  mixed  flour, 
which  chemistry  almost  faOs  to  detei-mine,  but  which  are  readily  determined  by 
the  microvscope,  and  others,  such  as  coloring  matters,  which  are  more  readily  and 
quickly  determined  by  the  spectroscope.     (192, 193.) 
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B.  Gontaminftted  food. — 1,  Filth, — ^Dr.  ScoBELL,  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Health,  considers  the  subject  of  adulterated  food  a  vital  one,  bnt 
that  of  contaminated  food  greater.  The  observations  of  this  witness  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  way  foods  are  kept  on  sale.    Breadstnffs  in  most  small 

groceries  are  kept  outside  of  dirty  cases  on  shelving,  the  resting  plac*e  of  flies  and 
ust.  Bread,  cookies,  cakes,  ana  crackers  should  be  covered;  bread  should  be 
covered  with  tissue  paper.  In  this  connection  the  witness  mentions  also  dried 
fruits  kept  in  open  oozes;  tea,  coffee,  and  spices;  milk,  cheese,  lard,  and  butter 
kept  uncovered  and  near  sinks;  candy  kept  in  uncovered  pails,  boxes,  or  baskets; 
figs,  dates,  and  small  fruits  kept  in  open  boxes;  also  cooked  and  salted  meats  and 
fish,  and  all  foods  not  usually  washed  before  use;  uncooked  meats  kept  on  uncov- 
ered counters,  open  to  the  handling  of  passing  crowds;  vegetables  and  fruits 
exx>osed  to  dust  trora  careless  sweeping  of  stores,  to  atmospheric  impurities,  and 
to  powdered  filth  from  beasts  and  n-om  the  expiration  of  man.  Housewives  fre- 
quently complain  of  the  hands  of  clerks  in  markets  and  groceries,  as  where  their 
^ory  hands  are  not  washed  before  cutting  a  steak.  Witness  pleads  for  an 
improvement  in  the  care  of  food,  and  says  the  committee  would  do  well  to  start 
a  reform  in  the  handling  of  food,  and  that  the  grocers  and  dealers  obeying  the 
committee^s  suggestions  would  have  the  hearty  indorsement  of  women  generally. 
Unless  a  reform  is  instituted  witness  predicts  that  women  will  center  their  entire 
patronage  with  the  few  meat  dealers  who  are  reauired  by  the  laws  of  their  church 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  meat  absolutely  clean.  The  witness  has  found  a 
case  where  tuberculosis  was  caused  by  eating  meat  from  an  animal  killed  by  a 
shock  on  the  head.    Animals  should  be  killed  by  letting  off  the  blood.     (51.) 

Dr.  ScoBELLi  has  freauently  seen  milk  with  particles  of  filth  on  top,  and  says 
this  should  be  reformed  immediately  and  the  animals  taken  care  of.     (52. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  animals  is  as  important  to  good 
butter  as  its  handling  in  the  market.  Many  dairymen  neglect  the  cleanliness  of 
the  cows.     (52.) 

2,  Lead  poisoning. — ^Dr.  Wiley  says  that  poisonous  and  deleterious  substances 
are  often  put  into  sterilized  vegetable  products  by  accident.  The  solder 
used  for  sealing  cans  is  an  alloy  composed  mainly  of  lead  and  tin,  both  of  which 
are  poisonous.  Little  pellets  of  solder  dropped  in  during  sealing  are  acted  upon 
by  the  acids  of  the  vegetables  or  fruits,  forming  soluble  salts  of  lead  and  tin. 
Tin  plate,  which  is  sheet  iron  washed  vrith  tin,  is  often  adulterated;  the  witness 
has  found  as  high  as  13  per  cent  of  lead  in  it,  and  says  the  use  of  such  materials 
for  packages  should  be  prohibited.  It  is  almost  imix)ssible  to  get  tin  free  from 
lead,  but  the  amount  of  lead  should  be  regulated,  as  an  excess  of  it  causes  a  kind 
of  poisoning  known  as  painter^s  colic.  Germany  has  a  law  regulating  the  amount 
of  lead  which  may  be  present.  For  protecting  metal  from  oxidization  when  the 
iron  is  applied  in  soldering  many  things  are  used,  muriatic  acid  being  one  of 
them;  it  is  applied  with  a  cloth,  which  is  often  Arty,  and  often  a  drop,  or 
sometimes  more,  of  the  acid  runs  into  the  food.     (42, 43. ) 

Mr.  William  S.  Edwards,  of  Chicago,  a  dealer  in  mineral  water,  testifies  that 
siphons  containing  lead  have  caused  an  immense  amount  of  suffering  through- 
out the  country  in  the  form  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  owing  to  lead  poison- 
ing from  highly  carbonated  water  being  used  through  such  siphons,  where  people 
supx)ose  the  siphons  are  block  tin  instead  of  lead.  They  are  principally  com- 
X)osed  of  alloys  of  lead  and  pewter,  and  highly  carbonated  water  m  passing 
through  them  acquires  poisonous  properties.  At  the  World's  Fair  Mr.  Edwards 
discovered  20  different  alloys  of  block  tin  in  use.  He  says  the  death  of  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, at  Homellsville,  N.  Y.,  was  caused  by  the  use  of  water  from  siphons  con- 
taining lead.     (238.) 

F.  Pure-food  movementi. — 1,  National  Pare  Food  and  Drug  Congress. — Professor 
Freab  says  that  a  body  called  the  Association  of  Anricultural  (demists  of  the 
United  States  was  organized  in  1884.  It  is  coinposed  chiefly  of  chemists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  several  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  stations  organized 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1862  and  1887.  In  1895  this  body  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  national  legislation  was  desirable  upon  the  subject  of 
pure  foods.  In  1807  the  committee  presented  a  draft  of  a  bill,  and  soon  after  the 
Hon.  Marriott  Brosius  introduced  into  the  House  a  bill  of  substantially  the  same 
character.  A  little  later  a  committee  of  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
formulated  a  plan  for  a  national  conference  of  the  interests  sx)ecially  affected  by 
such  legislation,  and  such  a  gathering  was  held  in  January  of  1898.  There  were 
present  representatives  appointed  by  the  heads  of  five  of  the  national  executive 
departments,  by  the  governors  of  15  States,  by  about  15  national  trade,  chemical, 
and  health  associations,  and  by  a  large  number  of  State  and  local  organizations. 
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At  this  conference  a  permanent  organization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress.     (526, 527.) 

^.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Health.-i>r,  R.  Kennedy  Scobell,  a  lecturer 
on  health,  employed  by  a  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  in  proprietary  remedies,  and 
president  for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Health,  says  that  at  each  meeting 
of  the  society^  there  are  demonstrations  of  pure  food,  and  women  are  instructed  in 
the  choice  ot  foods.    The  club  regards  pure  food  as  essential  to  health.     (50-^2.) 

S.  Effect  of  agitation  upon  exports. — Mr.  Heller  thinks  the  agitation  of  the  food 
question,  which  affects  nearly  all  the  manufacturers,  will  nurt  our  exports, 
because  it  will  be  believed  that  our  foods  are  to  a  great  extent  adulterated.  One 
of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country  runs  only  three  days  in  the  week  now  (May, 
18d9);  and  one  of  their  salesmen,  in  traveling  over  his  territory,  sold  only  7 

Soss  of  cans,  though  he  had  formerly  always  sold  a  carload  on  the  same  trip, 
r.  Heller  ctdls  attention  to  Secretary  Wilson*8  remarks  that  the  a^tation  m 
regard  to  meat  will  in  time  cost  the  country  more  than  the  war  witb  Spain, 
owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the  meat  industry.  ( 181 ,  182. )  See  also  Enforce^nent 
of  tfte  mixed-flour  law^  effect  upon  exports,  p,  S8, 

H.  ICIXSD  FliOUK. 

A.  Adnlterftxits  used. — i.  In  wlieat flour. — Mr.  Augustine  Gallagher,  president  of 
the  Modern  Miller  Company,  says  that  before  the  enactment  of  the  mixed-flour  law 
the  principal  adulterant  used  was  cornstarch  made  by  glucose  mills.  Another 
adulterant  was  corn  flour  made  by  the  com  mills;  and  in  a  few  instances  barytes 
was  discovered.    In  Georgia,  mineraline  or  ground  clay  had  been  moved  from 

Soint  to  point  by  freight  as  a  commodity,  but  did  not  come  into  general  use.  He 
oes  not  think  it  went  farther  than  200  miles.  The  production  of  an  article 
made  from  ground  clay  is  quite  an  industry  in  Tennessee  and  G^eorgia,  but  he  is 
convinced  that  the  business  of  adulterating  breadstuffs  with  that  material  was 
confined  to  those  two  States  where  the  adulterants  were  produced.     (3, 4, 135. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  glucose  factories  make  a  hl^h  grade  of  starch  known 
as  flourine,  which  is  finely  ground  and  has  been  extensively  used  for  mixing  with 
wheat  flour.     (21.) 

Professor  Jenkins  says  that  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  has  found  no 
adulteration  in  any  of  the  hundreds  of  samples  of  flour,  taken  in  Connecticut, 
which  it  has  examined.  It  has  found  considerable  (juantities  of  com  in  one  or 
two  samples  referred  to  it  from  other  States.     (450.) 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Eckert,  president  of  the  Eckert-Swan  Milling  Company,  testi- 
fies that  up  to  the  time  of  tne  passage  of  the  pure-flour  law  his  firm  had  to  com- 
pete with  nour  v/hich  was  not  wheat  flour,  though  sold  as  such.  Many  miUers, 
and  also  dealers,  mixed  cheaper  substances  with  wheat  flour,  and  sold  the  mix- 
ture under  their  regular  brands.  This  not  only  injured  the  honest  millers  and 
defrauded  the  consumers,  but  also  began  to  militate  against  the  millers  in  their 
foreign  trade.  Shipments  of  American  flour  having  been  inspected  in  other  coun- 
tries and  found  to  contain  foreign  substances,  the  question  of  laws  to  exclude 
Ajnerican  flour,  or  at  least  of  adopting  a  rigid  system  of  inspection,  was  being 
agitated.     (26, 27.) 

Mr.  FuRBAY  says  patent  flour  has  been  discovered  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment to  be  adulterated  with  com.     (61.) 

In  replying  to  a  question  whether  the  cracker  and  biscuit  trusts  were  using 
adulterated  flour.  Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  he  personally  inspected  two  or  three 
bakeries,  and  found  no  evidences  of  adulterated  flour,  the  character  of  the  goods 
produced  there  being  such  that  an  undue  amount  of  starch  would  ruin  them;  but 
some  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  combined  bakers  would  bear  more  starch  than 
the  old-fashioned  crackers.     ( 7 . ) 

^.  In  feed  stuffs. — Mr.  Gallagher  has  been  informed  by  several  members  of 
the  trade  that  mineraline  is  used  in  feed  stuffs.  The  adulteration  of  shorts  in  this 
way  is  very  easy.     (4.) 

S.  In  starch. — ^Pi'ofessor  Mitchell  says  flourine,  a  by-product  of  glucose,  has 
occasionally  been  used  as  an  adulterant  for  white  starches.     (118.) 

B.  Pancake  floor. — Mr.  Gallagher  says  the  basis  of  a  great  many  pancake  flours 
is  cornstarch  or  com  flour.  Corn  flour  is  com  meal  piuverized,  and  is  made  by  a 
direct  milling  process.  Cornstarch  is  made  by  a  process  in  which  an  acid  treat- 
ment is  used  to  separate  the  starch  cells.  Considerable  evidence  was  introduced 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  to  show  that  free  sulphuric 
acid  remained  in  the  starch.  According  to  the  information  of  people  who  carry 
on  the  business,  the  sugar  and  gluten  are  extracted  from  the  cornstarch.  Makers 
of  pancake  flour  add  to  wheat  flour  cornstarch  or  com  flour,  and  some  put  in  rice. 
They  all  use  soda,  salt,  and  tartaric  acid  for  leavening  purposes.     (136, 137.) 
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Mr.  George  W.  Smith,  a  flour  dealer  of  Chicago,  Rays  pancake  flours  are  all 
mixed.  When  the  ground  buckwheat  comes  in,  in  October,  it  is  worth  $6  a  barrel. 
The  wholesaler  will  buy  low-grade  spring- wheat  flour  worth  about  $1.75,-  and  use 
2  barrels  of  that  to  I  barrel  of  buckwheat,  marking  the  mixture  buckwheat  flour. 
If  the  purchaser  asks  for  pure  buckwheat  flour  ho  can  giet  it.     (1S4.) 

Mr.  FuRBAY  says  the  Hazel  Pure  Food  Company  makes  a  self-raising  flour, 
known  as  pancake  flour,  containing  a  raising  preparation,  but  not  aluin.  The 
preparation  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  flour.     (62.). 

Mr.  P.  M.  Hanney,  a  manufacturer  of  cereal  foods  at  Franklin 'Park,  111.,  says 
that  some  of  the  preparations  he  manufactures^  such  as  pancake  flour,  have  to  be 
stamped,  on  account  of  the  ruling  that  they  come  within  the  iMxed-fiour  law. 
Pancake  flour  is  made  of  whole-wheat  flour,  some  com  and  rice  flour,  salt,  and  a 
little  raising  preparation— 60  per  cent  being  whole- wheat  flour.  It  is  not  put  up 
to  deceive  or  cheapen,  but  to  make  flour  more  palatable.     (59.) 

C.  Enforcement  of  the  mixed-flonr  law. — J.  JliIetJiods.—Mr,  GalLiAQHER  says  that  in 
enforcing  the  mixed-flour  law  he  went  to  a  mill  in  Kansas  which  had  borne  a 
good  reputation,  but  which  he  knew  had  been  mixing  flour,  and  found  stored  on 
the  premises  a  large  amount  of  glucose  starch.  The  act  gives  no  one  power  to 
prevent  millers  from  occupying  their  premises  with  adulterants,  but  he  mformed 
the  miller  that  he  would  take  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  of  starch  on  hand, 
and  the  next  agent  would  see  if  he  still  had  the  same  amount;  if  not,  he  would  find 
out  what  he  had  done  with  it.  As  a  result  the  miller  took  out  a  license,  and  now 
mixes  flour  according  to  law.     (2.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  his  usual  mode  of  testing  flour  is  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
which  will  detect  excessive  starchiness.  When  in  aoubt,  he  would  send  a  sample 
to  the  laboratory,  where  a  microscope  of  350  diameters  reveals  the  presence  of 
com  granules  in  the  wheat  very  readily.  After  that,  samples  are  suomitted  to 
the  Chemical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department.     (7.) 

^,  Effectiveness  in  stopping  adulteration, — Mr.  Augustine  Gallagher,  giving 
the  results  of  his  experience  while  acting  as  a  revenue  agent  in  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  nuxed-flour  law  of  1898,  testifies  that  in  a  number  of  cases  flour 
has  been  found  mixed  with  products  other  than  wheat,  and  not  properly  stamped  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  He  believes  that  since  the  act  took  effect  no  flour  m  the 
United  States  has  been  adulterated  with  ground  clay  (mineraline)  or  ground 
stone  (barytes) .  The  effect  of  the  act  has  been  to  destroy  the  use  of  those  ivrticles. 
There  have  been  only  one  or  two  cases  in  which  flour  was  made  and  offered  for 
sale  contrary  to  law,  but  a  great  deal  of  mixed  flour  made  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  was  found  and  was  held  to  be  taxable  unaer  section  49.    (1,3.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  the  principal  com  products  are  corn  flour  and  starch,  the 
latter  being  produced  by  glucose  factories.  Manufacturers  of  both  these  products 
claim  that  they  are  healthful,  and  in  the  case  of  com  flour  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statement  is  not  questioned.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  mixed-flour  law  they 
claimed  further  that  where  mixing  was  done  their  customers  were  so  informed., 
and  the  goods  were  sold  on  their  own  merits;  that  not  only  the  dealers  but  the 
consumers,  knowing  what  they  were  buying,  wanted  the  goods,  and-  that  there- 
fore there  was  no  reason  for  the  legislation.  The  result  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  act,  however,  is  that  95  percent  of  the  people  engaged  in  mixing  com  products 
into  wheat  flour  have  retired  from  that  branch  of  the  business;  they  say  that 
people  absolutely  will  not  buy  mixed  com  and  wheat  flours  when  they  know  it, 
except  the  flours  in  small  packages  which  everybody  expects  to  be  mixed,  such  as 
buckwheat  flour,  which  is  often  mixed  with  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  wheat  flour 
so  that  the  cake  will  hold  together  better  when  baked.  The  claims  of  those  who 
said  they  could  sell  mixed  flour  just  as  well  branded  as  not  branded  are  answered 
by  their  failure  to  do  so.  To-day  they  have  absolutely  no  mixed-flour  trade, 
proving  that  ijeople  want  pure  flour.  The  enforcement  of  the  flour  act  has 
accomplished  more  in  three  months  than  was  ever  claimed  for  it  by  the  most 
extravagant.    It  has  stopped  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour.     (5*  136.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  has  heard  no  complaint  concerning  the  law,  except  (1)  in  rep^d 
to  self-raising  flours,  (2)  from  the  glucose  trust,  which  claims  that  its  business 
has  been  hurt,  and  (3)  from  the  millers  of  com,  who  have  lost  the  special  cus- 
tomers for  whom  the  mixing  was  done.    (6.) 

Mr.  EcESRT  thinks  that  every  honest  miller  and  dealer  feels  that  the  law  has 
accomplished  what  was  intended,  and  knows  of  no  other  act  that  has  given  as 

feneral  satisfaction.  He  has  not  heard  of  any  surreptitious  mixing  of  flour  in 
isregard  of  the  law,  except  that  a  Government  expert  testified  that  there  had 
been  a  shipment  of  10,000  barrels  of  flour  surreptitiously  mixed  with  mineraline, 
or  terriana,  in  North  Carolina.  He  attributes  the  good  effect  of  the  law  to  the 
requirement  that  mixed  flour  must  be  branded,  and  says  the  ta:^  '*  guts  no  figure 
ataU."    (27,28.) 
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Mr.  FuRBAY  thinks  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been  beneficial.  It  has  removed 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  nis  business.  It  is  the  only  law  he  knows  of  which 
seems  to  be  at  all  effective  in  preventing  the  imi)ortatioii  of  adulterated  food.    (62. ) 

3,  Effect  upon  exports, — Mr.  Gallagher  testifies  that  the  export  trade  in 
wheat  flour  increased  between  24  and  25  per  cent  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  operation  of  the  mixed-flour  law.  It  was  claimed  by  those  who  assumed  to 
represent  the  mixers  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  would  ruin  the  corn- mi  Ring 
business  of  the  country  and  injure  the  small  dealers  and  th(>  com  growers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  wheat  flour  exports  increased  more  than  24  per  cent 
during  August,  September,  and  October,  1898,  corn-mill  exports  increasea  during 
those  months  about  48  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  inonthd  of  1897.     (6.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  thought  the  exports  of  flour  in  1899  would  amount  to  several 
million  barrels  more  than  ever  before.  At  the  time  of  his  testimony  (May,  1899) , 
the  increase  had  been  about  20  per  cent.  He  attributed  the  increase  very  largely 
to  the  mixed-flour  law.    (136.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  foreign  importers  of  American  flour  are  a  imit  in 
admiration  of  the  promptness  with  which  the  American  people  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  flour  millers  and  of  the  present  system  of  guaranteeing  the  purity  of  their 
goods.  He  submitted  a  number  of  letters  received  from  representative  importers 
of  American  flour  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  testifying 
that  the  enactment  of  the  law  had  improved  the  trade  in  American  flour  by 
restoring  confidence  in  its  purity.    (7-1 1 . ) 

Mr.  EcKERT  testifies  that  in  1896  about  10,000,000  barrels  of  flour  were  exported, 
and  that  since  the  mixed-flour  law  went  into  effect  the  exports  have  been  very 
large.  He  estimated  that  in  1899  the  exports  of  American  flour  would  exceed 
15,000,000  barrels,  the  increase  being  due  in  part  to  the  feeling  that  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision  flour  purporting  to  be  wheat  flour  is  pure  wheat  flour.   (27. ) 

D.  Snffgested  amendments  to  the  mized-flonr  law. — Mr.  Gallagher  advises  that 
the  act  t^  amended  so  as  to  prevent  millers  from  occupying  their  premises  with 
adulterants,  and  by  excepting  self-raising  pancake  and  buckwheat  flours,  etc. ;  also 
by  providing  licenses  for  dealers  in  mixed  flours,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  keep 
records,  and  by  providing  a  penalty  for  failure  to  report  business  transactions. 
(2,8.) 

Mr.  EcKERT  thinks  the  mixed-flour  law  an  excellent  law,  which  ought  to  remain 
in  force  with  a  few  slight  amendments,  i)erhaps  excluding  baking  powder 
in  small  packages.  He  suggests  that  the  exception  of  self-raising  flour  might 
lead  to  the  abuse  of  the  law;  flour  might  be  put  up  in  packages  and  called  self- 
raising  flour  to  impose  upon  the  public.     (27.) 

m.  BAKINa  POWDEB. 

A.  General  statements. — Professor  Mallet  states  that  four  classes  of  baking 

Sowder  are  used  in  the  United  States:  First,  there  are  the  cream  of  tartar  pow- 
ers, in  which  nothing  but  cream  of  tarter,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  starch  is 
used;  second,  alum  powders,  composed  of  alum,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  starch; 
third,  the  phosphate  powders,  composed  of  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  starch;  fourth,  alum  phosphate  powders,  composed  of  alum,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  starch.  Nearly  all  of  the  powders 
experimented  with  by  Professor  Mallet  belong  to  the  last  class.     (552, 566.) 

Professor  Mallet  asserts  that  one  great  danger  in  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powders  is  the  danger  of  imperfect  manufacture.  If  either  the  alum  or  the  soda 
IS  not  weighed  out  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  an  excess  of  alum  is  used,  there 
will  not  be  enough  soda  to  decompose  all  the  alum,  and  some  unchanged  alum 
will  be  left  in  the  bread.  Probably  there  is  not  much  danger  that  this  will  occur 
in  the  case  of  the  large  manufacturers;  but  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the 
manufacture  have  led  a  multitude  of  small  men,  practically  ignorant  or  chemistry, 
to  go  into  the  business,  and  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy 
of  their  work,  even  in  weighing. 

In  an  actual  experiment  with  27  samples,  representing  17  alum  baking  powders, 
Professor  Mallet  found  an  excess  of  soda  in  all  cases  but  two.  In  the  two  powders 
which  showed  an  excess  of  acid  the  acidity  was  in  part  due  to  acid  calcium 
phosphate. 

In  addition  to  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  wrong  proportions  in  the  materials, 
there  is  the  danger  of  imperfect  mixture,  which  would  result  in  an  excess  of  alum 
in  some  portions  of  the  powder  and  an  excess  of  soda  in  others.    (551, 552, 559. ) 

Mr.  Georoe  C.  Rew,  a  chemist  and  vice-president  of  the  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Company,  testifies  that  all  baking  powders  are  alike  in  containing  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  an  alkaline  ingredient  which  furnishes  the  leavening  gas,  but  differ 
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in  the  acid  matters  need  to  neutralize  thi&  soda  and  free  the  gas.  These  acids  may 
be  cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  iicid,  alum,  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  or  any  solid 
acid  salt,  such  as  sulphate  of  sodium.  Practically,  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
baking  powders  having  any  great  sale — cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  now  manu- 
factured by  the  baking  powder  trust,  and  the  alum  and  phosphate  baking  powder. 
The  consumer  eating  f (X)d  prepared  with  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  does  not 
take  into  his  stomach  one  particle  of  cream  of  tartar;  he  eats  Rochelle  salts. 
When  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  react  upon  each  other  in  the  oven, 
l^e  resulting  substances  are  carbonic-acid  gas,  which,  in  escaping,  puffs  up  the 
dough,  and  Rochelle  salts,  the  active  ingredient  of  Seidlitz  powders.  The  best 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  on  the  market  contains  about  28  x)er  cent  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  To  neutralize  this  quantity  of  acid  62.6  per  cent  of  cream  of  tartar 
is  required.  This  quantity  vail  leave  in  the  food  70  per  cent  of  anhydrous  Rochelle 
salts.  A  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  weighing  about  200  grains  and  making 
14  ounces  of  bread,  or  12  good-sized  biscuits,  will  leave  in  the  food  188  grains  of 
Rochelle  salts.  When  alum  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  mixed  in  their  equiva- 
lent proportions,  there  will  not  be  one  particle  of  alum  left  in  the  food  prepared. 
All  alums  are  double  sulphates  of  sodium  and  aluminum,  in  which  the  sodium  may 
be  replaced  by  potassium  br  ammonia,  and  the  aluminum  by  iron  or  chromium. 
With  an  alum  phosphate  baking  powder  of  good  quality,  containing  28  per  cent 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  neutralized  with  acid  phosphate  of  calcium  and  sodium 
alum,  about  20  per  cent  of  alum  is  used,  the  rest  of  the  alkali  being  neutralized 
with  acid  phospnate.  The  residue  left  in  the  food  will  be  hydrate  of  aluminum 
and  sulphate  of  soda  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alum,  and  phosphate 
of  calcium  and  phosphate  of  sodium  from  the  acid  phosphate.  An  alum  phos- 
phate baking  powder  containing  20  x>er  cent  of  alum  will  leave  in  the  food  about 
6  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  aluminum,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  its  weight 
or  sulphate  of  soda.  Mr.  Rew  says  there  is  a  violent  prejudice  in  the  public  mind 
against  alum  phosphate  baking  powder,  kept  alive  by  advertising  and  resulting 
in  benefit  to  some  baking  powder  manufacturers.  All  baking  powder  manufac- 
turers use  starch  to  dilute  their  mixtures  and  get  the  gas  percentage  they  wish« 
If  they  used  more  alum  than  the  soda  would  neutralize,  they  would  be  adulterat- 
ing or  filling  their  baking  powder  with  alum,  and  as  starch  is  a  very  much  cheaper 
substance,  no  manufacturer  would  use  more  than  his  soda  required.  It  is  possible 
to  have  powder  manufactured  which  would  leave  some  alum,  but  Mr.  Kew  has 
never  found  such  baking  powder.     (87-89.) 

Professor  Austen  says  that  the  gist  of  many  of  the  articles  on  the  baking  pow- 
der question  is  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injurious  because  the  material  in 
them  is  alum,  the  inference  being  that  the  alum  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  human  system  whether  it  was  taken  as  alum  or  taken  in  the  form  of  food 
prepared  with  alum  baking  powder.  In  like  manner  it  is  often  assumed  that 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  wholesome  because  cream  of  tartar  is  a 
product  of  the  grai>e.  The  question  is  not  whether  alum  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities  is  poisonous.  Cream  of  tartar  produces  physiological  effects  if  it  is 
taken  in  sufficient  quantities.  But  neither  cream  of  tartar  nor  hydrate  of  alumina 
is  poisonous  in  the  amounts  ordinarily  received  in  food,  and  neither  of  them,  so 
far  as  Professor  Austen  can  discover,  produce  cumulative  effects. 

Furthermore,  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  effects  of  alum  in  the  case  of  one 
baking  powder,  or  or  cream  of  tartar  in  another,  because  neither  alum  nor  cream 
of  tartar  exists  in  food  leavened  with  baking  powder.  The  essential  constituents 
of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  x)owder  are  cream  of  tartar  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  Under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  heat  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place, 
with  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  in  escaping,  produces  the  leavening 
effect,  and  Rochelle  salts,  which  remains  as  a  residuum  in  the  food.  If  an  alum 
baking  powder  is  used,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  and  escapes  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  residuum  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  same 
leavening  effect  may  be  produced  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  carefully 
measured  quantity  of  hvdrochloric  acid.  In  that  case  the  residuum  is  common 
salt.    The  question  of  the  harmfulness  of  alum  baking  powders  is  not  at  all  the 

Suestion  of  the  harmfulness  of  alum.  It  is  the  question  of  the  harmfulness  of 
^e  residuum  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  (532, 533.) 
Dr.  Austen,  who  has  been  employed  by  several  manufacturers  of  alum  baking 
powders  to  conduct  special  experiments  as  to  the  effects  of  food  prepared  with 
such  baking  powders  and  to  examine  the  literature  of  the  subject,  asserts  that 
the  public  mind  has  been  prejudiced  by  the  publication  of  a  great  many  articles 
in  newspapers  and  joumsds  which  were  not  properly  reading  matter  but  paid 
advertisements.  Many  of  the  publications  which  have  printed  this  mattei  bave 
made  contracts  which  did  not  allow  them  to  publish  any  of  opposite  tenor. 
(531, 582.) 
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Professor  Mitchell  says  the  starch  used  in  mixing  baking  i)owder8  is  nsnally 
cornstarch.     (118.) 

Profesvsor  Mallet  states  that  no  baking  powder  manufacturers,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  make  the  materials  of  the  powder.  They  only  buy  the  cream  of  tartar  or 
alum,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  starch,  and  mix  them. 
(554.) 

B.  Leavening  power. — Professor  Eaton  says  that  other  things  being  e<mal  the 
value  of  a  baking  powder  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  gas  evolved,  some 
evolving  only  5  or  6  i)er  cent  and  others  as  nigh  as  14  or  15  per  cent.     (236. ) 

Professor  Weber,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  says  that  on  examination  of  36 
brands  of  baking  powders  during  the  summer  of  1887,  of  which  8  were  cream  of 
tartar  powders,  2  phosphate  powders,  and  20  alum  powdei*s,  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas  evolved  by  the  alum  jwwders  was  found  to  be  one-half  as  great  as 
that  evolved  by  the  other  kinds.  About  twice  as  much  alum  powder  was  required 
to  give  the  same  results.     (605.) 

La  experimenting  upon  17  brands  of  alum  baking  powders.  Professor  Mallkt 
found  tile  amount  of  gas  liberated  on  treatment  with  water  to  vary  from  37  cubic 
inches  to  100  cubic  inches  per  avoirdupois  ounce  of  baking  powder. 

**  The  variability  observed  appears  to  be  partly  due  to  variation  in  the  projjortion 
of  starch  or  other  indifferent  matter  used,  partly  to  the  variable  character  of  the 
conmiercial  bicarbonate  of  soda  employed  (containing  a  larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  true  bicarbonate) ,  partly  to  greater  or  less  purity  of  the  other  active 
ingredients,  partly  to  greater  or  less  care  in  the  adjustment  to  each  other  in 
proper  proportions  of  the  acid  ingredients  and  the  soda,  partly  to  want  of  due 
care  to  insure  uniform  mixture  of  the  ingredients,  but  mainly  to  greater  or  less 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air  in  keeping,  different  degrees  of  care  in  drying 
the  materials,  and  in  putting  up  the  powder  in  packages  for  sale,  and  no  doubt 
c^ifference  in  age  of  some  of  the  samples."    (558, 559.) 

Professor  Withers,  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
says  that  of  24  samples  of  baking  powder  bought  in  the  open  market  in  that  State, 
without  any  attempt  to  secure  any  particular  brand  or  class  of  powders,  2  were 
tartrate  powders  prepared  in  New  York,  2  were  phosphate  powders  prepared 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  remaining  30  contained  alum.  One  of  these  was  an 
alum  and  tartrate  powder,  and  contained  practically  no  available  carbonic  acid. 
Six  were  alum  and  phosphate  powders;  one  of  these  contained  practically  no  car- 
bonic acid,  another  less  than  3  per  cent,  and  another  less  than  4  per  cent.  Thir- 
teen were  straight  alum  powders.     (617.) 

C.  Bconomic  considerationB. — /.  Differences  in  price. — Professor  Mallet  says  that 
the  average  price  of  alum  baking  powder  is  from  10  to  15  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
price  of  cream  of  tartar  powders  is  from  40  to  50  cents.  The  fact  that  cream  of 
tartar  powders  are  largely  sold  in  spite  of  this  great  difference  of  cost  proves  that 
the  use  of  alum  is  popularly  believed  to  be  injurious.     (555,  556.) 

Professor  Mitchell  savs  there  is  a  sale  for  alum  baklns  powders,  especially  in 
supplyinfif  boats,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  trains,  etc.,  \^ere  the  steward  must 
make  a  showing  of  economy.     (108, 109.) 

Professor  Austen  declares  that  the  economic  advantage  of  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powder  is  exceedingly  great.  In  Georgia  a  baking  powder  is  sold  for  10 
cents,  of  which  1  teaspoonful  raises  a  quart  or  flour.  An  amount  of  high-grade 
cream  of  tartar  to  give  the  same  degree  of  gas  efficiency  would  cost  nearly  $2. 
To  forbid  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  would  increase  the  cost  of  living  by 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Professor  Austen  has  figured  the  difference  in  Georgia 
alone  at  over  $3,000,000  a  year.     (542,  543.) 

Dr.  McMurtrie,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  says 
that  1  pound  of  tartrate  baking  powder  is  equivalent  in  leavening  power  to  1  i  pounds 
of  ordinary  alum  powder.  The  relative  cost  would  therefore  be  45  cents  and  15 
cents  for  the  same  leavening  power,  on  a  basis  of  a  price  of  10  cents  a  pound  for 
alum  powder.  The  contrast  between  $2  and  10  cents  suggested  by  Dr.  Austen  is 
misleading.  The  saving  of  $3,000,000  to  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  alone,  which 
Dr.  Austin  estimates  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  alum  rather  than  tartrate  pow- 
ders, **  would  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amount  paid  by  consumers  for  all  the 
alum  baking  powder  made  and  sold  annually  in  the  whole  country," ' '  even  taking 
the  exaggerated  figures  put  forth  in  the  claims  of  the  alum  baking-powder 
manufacture. "    (600. ) 

^.  Cost  of  alum,— Dr.  McMurtrie  asserts  that  the  alum  used  in  making  baking 
powder  costs  no  more  than  3i  cents  a  x>ouiid,  and  that  the  materials  of  me  alum 
baking  powder  as  a  whole  do  not  cost  2  cents  a  poimd.    (600.) 

Mr.  AiiLEN  Murray,  a  drug  and  spice  miller,  says  that  at  one  time  he  furnished 
burnt  alum  to  be  useld  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder.  The  price  was 
about  24  cents,  but  finally  got  down  to  3^  cents.    At  first  there  was  a  patent  on 
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burnt  sdnm,  but  he  fought  it  for  three  years  and  beat  the  patentee.  The  manu- 
facturers themselves  wanted  to  bum  it,  and  reduced  the  price  to  3i  cents;  then 
witness  went  out  of  tlie  business.  It  is  manufactured  in  Buffalo  and  in  New 
York  City;  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Company,  the  largest  manufacturers,  manu- 
facture it  in  Chicago.  The  Grant  Baking  Powder  Company  manufactures  its 
own,  or  used  to.     (70.) 

S,  Deceptive  labels. — Professor  Mitchell  says  that  alum  baking  powders  are  sold 
either  under  deceptive  labels  or  not  labeled  at  all  as  to  their  composition,  and  that 
while  they  are  sold  at  wholesale  at  very  low  prices,  they  frequently  reach  the  con- 
sumer at  prices  as  hi^h  as  that  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  i>owder,  very  frequently 
prizes  being  given  with  them  which  are  supposed  to  be  given  for  nothing.  The 
dairy  and  food  commission  of  Wisconsin  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  Milwaukee 
merchant  who  sold  the  inspectors  2  samples  of  baking  powder,  one  for  20  cents  a 

Sound  and  the  other,  labeled  *•  best "  baking  powder,  but  identically  the  same  pow- 
er, for  50  cents,  a  china  dish  being  given  wini  it.  The  witness  read  the  label  used, 
which  contained  the  words,  **  Warranted  Cream  of  Tartar  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, New  York,  U.  S.  A.,"  in  such  a  way  that  the  careless  reader  would  read, 
**  warranted  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,"  the  word  **  company"  being  on  the 
lower  line.  The  formula  which  would  make  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is 
given,  but  there  is  no  cream  of  tartar  in  the  baking  powder,  nor  is  it  made  in  New 
York.  To  comply  with  the  Wisconsin  law  requiring  such  powder  to  be  branded 
as  containing  alum,  the  manufacturers  have  left  their  deceptive  label  on  the  side 
and  top,  and  stamped  on  the  side  in  black  letters,  **  This  baking  powder  contains 
alum."  Professor  Mitchell  considers  this  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  decep- 
tive labeling.     (107,108.) 

D.  Croftm  of  tartar. — 1.  Source  and  action, — Professor  Vauqhan,  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  says  the  baking  powders  most  com- 
monly sold  in  this  country  are  the  tartrate  and  the  alum  baking  powders,  and  that 
the  ideal  baking  powder  is  the  tartrate,  consisting  of  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash, 
obtained  from  the  grape.  When  the  wine  ferments,  the  tartrate,  being  less  solu- 
ble than  the  alcohol,  is  precipitated,  and  is  then  taken  and  puiifled  and  mixed 
with  bicarbonate  of  s6da,  and  a  little  starch  to  keep  it  dry  and  to  act  as  a  filler. 
In  making  bread  the  acid  tartrate  decomposes  and  sets  free  carbonic  acid,  which 
leavens  the  bread  and  improves  its  digestibility,  because  the  f^astric  and  other 
juices  get  into  the  pores  better.  He  thinks  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  tartrate  baking  powder;  the  Rochelle  salts  formed  by  the  action  of  the  tar- 
trate of  xwtash  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  not  injurious,  but  are  beneficial. 
(205,206.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  grapes.  It  is  the  acid  principle 
of  the  grape,  made  from  the  argols  which  settle  in  casks  and  bottles  of  wine.  He 
would  not  say  that  it  would  be  wholesome  in  excess,  nor  would  he  call  it  inju- 
rious.    (47.) 

Professor  Mallet  states  that  cream  of  tartar  is  the  bitartrate  or  acid  tartrate 
of  potassium  obtained  from  grapes.  As  the  fermentation  of  wine  progresses,  the 
wine  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  holding  the  tartar  in  solution,  and  crusts  of 
argol  or  crude  tartar  are  formed  in  the  casks.  Cream  of  tartar  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  and  crystallizing  this  argol.  Some  cream  of  tartar  is  also  obtained  from 
the  si)ent  yeast  or  lees  or  dregs  of  the  wine  vats.  The  whole  supply  comes  from 
the  wine-producing  countries.  Some,  but  not  much,  is  obtained  from  the  wine 
industry  in  the  United  States.     (553, 554.) 

Professor  Prescott  says  cream  of  tartar  is  a  constituent  of  fruits,  especially 
the  grape.  The  acid  salts  of  fruits  are  among  the  most  wholesome  and  important 
constituents  of  human  food,  and  when  entirely  lacking  leave  sailors  and  soldiers 
victims  of  scurvy.  Cream  of  tartar  has  a  high  rank  as  a  wholesome  article  of 
food,  both  in  itself  and  in  what  it  leaves  behind  after  the  process  of  baking.  This 
residue  is  Rochelle  salts,  which  in  the  doses  in  which  it  occurs  in  food  has  only 
that  favorable  effect  which  fruits  have.     (200.) 

Mr.  Petraeus,  a  chemist,  says  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  produces  70 
per  cent  of  sodium  x>otas8ium  tartrate,  which  is  the  basis  of  Rochelle  salts.     (2d2. ) 

Dr.  McMuRTRiE  states  that  the  residue  left  in  bread  by  the  use  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar baking  powder  is  sodium  potassium  tartrate.  This  is  disposed  of  in  the  proc- 
ess of  digestion  '*in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other  vegetable  substances  of  like 
character,  and  is  digested  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  sugar."  The  tartaric  acid 
radical  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the  alkaline  radical  passes 
into  the  blood,  supplying  the  necessary  alkaline  constituents  of  it,  and  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys,  tending  to  correct  any  unfavorable  acidity  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  amount  of  tartrates  in  an  ordinary  loaf  of  bread  made  with  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder  may  be  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  ri^ie  grapes.     (594,  595.) 
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Professor  Mallet  says  that  he  has  never  directly  investigated  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  but  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
unwholesome.  He  can  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  large  amount  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar might  be  injurious,  by  rendering  the  urine  alkaline  and  causing  precipitation 
of  the  earthy  phosphates .  On  the  other  hand ,  many  i)eople  with  a  tendency  to  uric 
acid  deposition  from  the  urine  are  benefited  by  the  production  of  such  an  alkaline 
character.     (554.) 

2.  AduUeraiion  and  substitution. — Dr.  McMuRTRiE,  consulting  chemist  for  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  the  Price 
Baking  Powder  Company,  states  that  the  cream  of  tartar  which  Is  used  by  these 
companies  in  the  manufacture  of  their  powders  does  not  vary  appreciably  from  a 
purity  of  100  per  cent,  and  that  the  other  ingredients  used  in  their  products  are  of 
a  similar  high  degree  of  purity.     (594.) 

Dr.  Wiley  bought  7  samples  of  cream  of  tartar  in  New  York  City,  2  or  3  in 
drug  stores,  and  the  rest  in  groceries.  Three  of  the  samples  were  cream  of  tartar, 
one  contained  03  per  cent  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  84  per  cent.  The  other  two 
were  phosphate  of  calcium  and  calcium  sulphate  combined,  without  a  trace  of 
cream  of  tartar.  This  combination  is  the  substance  which  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  c.  t.  s., or  cream  of  tartar  substitute,  but  they  were  not  labeled  as  substitutes. 
They  were  sold  by  the  retailer  as  cream  of  tartar,  and  at  the  price  of  cream  of 
tartar,  50  cents  a  pound.     (584.) 

Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food  commission,  says 
that  as  a  rule  the  cream  of  tartar  purchased  by  the  Wisconsin  inspectors  in  drug 
stores  was  of  high  grade,  generally  having  a  large  amount  of  actual  cream  of  tar- 
tar in  it,  and  was  much  more  nearly  worth  the  price  paid  than  the  samples  pur- 
chased of  grocers,  which  as  a  rule  were  not  cream  of  tartar  to  any  great  extent, 
80  per  cent  being  substitutes  generally  composed  of  acid  phosphates  of  lime  and 
alum  mixed  with  starch,  and  sometimes  small  amounts  of  cream  of  tartar.  In  a 
few  samples  there  were  possibly  natural  impurities  in  large  amounts— tartrate  of 
lime  ana  sulphate  of  lime — small  amounts  of  which  were  also  present  in  some  of 
the  drug-store  samples.  The  substitutes  for  cream  of  tartar  are  generally  sold  as 
phosphatic  cream  of  tartars.  The  jobber  buys  them  of  the  manufacturer  as  phos- 
phatic  tartrates,  but  sells  them  to  the  grocer  as  cream  of  tartar,  or  did  so  in  Wis- 
consin until  investigated.  Professor  Mitchell  much  prefers  cream  of  tartar  to  an 
alum  substitute,  and  does  not  think  alum  suitable  for  food.     (117.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  made  either  from  bone  phos- 
phate or  from  natural  rock  phosphate  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
generally  mixed  with  flour  or  starch  to  prevent  caking.     (117, 118. ) 

Mr.  Murray  says  a  certain  line  of  goods  are  considered  commercial  goods,  such 
as  commercial  cream  of  tertar,  some  of  which  has  not  very  much  cream  of  tartar 
in  it.  This  costs  about  5  cents  a  pound,  while  the  pure  is  worth  about  2H  cents 
a  pound.     (67.) 

Professor  Frear  says  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  samples  of  cream  of 
tartar  examined  by  him  consisted  either  of  ten-a  alba,  or  terra  alba  with  a  little 
free  tartaric  acid,  or  cream  of  tartar  diluted  with  terra  alba  or  with  acid  calcium 
phosphate.     (529.) 

E.  Composition  of  alum  baking  powder. — Professor  Mallet,  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  says  that  alum  began  to  be  used  in  baking  powders 
in  this  country  about  20  or  25  years  ago.  Alum  is  a  very  cheap  material  and  it 
produces  a  good-looking  bread.  The  alum  baking-powder  industry  has  con- 
sequently become  very  large.  Some  5  or  6  per  cent  or  more  of  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium is  very  commonly  added  to  the  alum  baking  powders.     (551.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  there  are  various  forms  of  alum,. which  is  a  double  salt  of 
which  alumina  is  one  base  and  ammonia,  potash,  or  some  other  metallic  oxide 
the  other.     (46.) 

Professor  Austen  says  that  the  material  which  is  now  commonly  used  in  baking 
powders  is  not  what  is  popularly  known  as  alum.  If  a  drug  store  orders  alum,  a 
potash  alum  is  understood;  and  this  was  formerly  used  in  baking  X)0wder.  In 
making  an  alum  baking  powder,  however,  the  evolution  of  gas  must  be  so  regu- 
lated that  it  will  be  given  off  slowly  and  in  accordance  with  the  temperature. 
If  it  goes  off  too  quickly  the  bread  swells  up  in  a  big  bubble;  if  too  slowly,  it  will 
not  nse.  It  has  taken  a  gr^^t  deal  of  experimenting  to  produce  a  so-called  alum 
preparation  which  will  give  exactly  the  same  results  in  the  evolution  of  gas  as  a 
cream  of  tartar  or  a  phosphate  powder.  The  alum  which  is  now  used  in  baking 
powders  is  c.  t.  s.,  or  cream  of  tartar  substitute,  a  calcined  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  soda.  C.  t.  s.  is  made,  Dr.  Austen  believes,  only  by 
3  very  large  chemical  manufacturers.  The  baking-powder  makers  do  nothing 
but  put  the  materials,  c.t.s.,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  starch  or  flour,  into  the 
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mixing  machine.  All  the  mannfactnrers  of  alum  baking  powder  use  substan- 
tially the  same  formula;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  strength.     (541, 542.) 

Dr.  M(.'MuRTRiE  says  that  alum  baking  powder  consists  of  a  mixture  of  soda 
alum,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  ordinary  baking  soda,  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
starch.     (598.) 

Dr.  McMurtrie  says  that  3  alums  have  been  used  for  the  making  of  baking 
pNOwder.  The  first  is  potassium  alum,  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potas- 
sium; the  second,  ammonium  alum,  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  ammo- 
nium, and  is  less  expensive  than  the  first;  the  third,  soda  alum,  the  double  sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  sodium,  is  less  expensive  than  either.  It  is  the  last 
which  is  now  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  baking  powder.  It  is  not 
generally  sold  under  the  name  of  alum,  but  is  labeled  and  billed  as  c.  t.  s.,  which 
means  cream  of  tartar  substitute.  The  manufacturers  of  alum  btddng  powder 
have  often  no  knowledge  of  chemistry,  employ  no  chemists,  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing  the  composition  of  their  materials  except  the  statement  of  the  manu- 
facturer they  buy  from. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  is  to  treat  the  mineral  known  as 
bauxite  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  a  proper 
density  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  soda.  When  the  mixture  cools  the  2  sub- 
stances, alumina  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate,  crystallize  together,  forming  what 
is  know^n  as  soda  alum.  A  considerable  amount  of  water  is  taken  up  in  the  proc- 
ess of  crystallization.  The  water  is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  a  porous  matter 
remains,  which  is  called  "  burnt  alum."  This  burnt  alum,  when  pulverized,  is 
the  substance  which  is  used  in  the  baking-powder  manufacture.  In  ord^r  to 
have  a  product  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  theoretical  composition  of 
sodium  and  alumina  sulphate  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  manufac- 
ture. It  generally  happens  that  some  of  the  acid  constituent  of  the  compound  is 
diiven  off  in  the  process  of  burning,  and  we  have  in  the  finished  product  some 
uncombined  or  partially  saturated  alumina.  The  product  obtained  in  this  way 
can  not,  therefore,  have  a  constituent  composition.  Its  power  to  decomx>ose  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  when  used  in  baking  powder  must  be  variable.  It  is  readilv 
understood,  therefore,  why  the  manufacturer  of  the  alum  should  in  sending  eacn 
lot  to  his  customer  indicate  what  its  neutralizing  power  is,  and  why  the  manu- 
facturer of  baking  XK>wder  must  accept  what  the  sdum  manufacturer  tells  him, 
and  why  the  baking  powder  must  have  an  uncertain  and  variable  composition. 
(595,596.) 

Professor  Mallet  states  that  the  greater  part  of  alum  is  now  obtained  from 
bauxite,  a  native  hydroxide  of  aluminum.  Tnis  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  of 
a  certain  strength,  sulphate  of  sodium  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  until 
it  sets  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  coohng.    (554. ) 

F.  Alum  not  found  in  natural  foods. — 1.  Organic  bodies. — Dr.  Weber  mentions  as 
an  objection  to  alum  bs^ng  powder  that  aluminum  compounds  do  not  occur  in 
either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  matters  which  are  the  sources  of  food  for  man. 
(605.) 

Professor  Munroe  believes  that  we  should  not  use  as  food  any  substance  which 
does  not  appear  naturally  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organisms.  Cream  of  tartar 
occurs  naturally  in  vegetation.  Phosphates  occur  naturally  in  vegetables  and 
animals.  The  salts  of  aluminum  very  rarely  appear  in  the  analysis  of  animal  or 
vegetable  material,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  whicli  it  has  apx>eared  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  its  presence  was  not  accidental.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  since 
aluminum  is  estimated  to  be  the  third  element  in  abundance.     (608. ) 

Dr.  McMurtrie,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
asserts  that  no  compound  of  aluminum  is  ever  found  in  any  flowering  plant  or 
any  natursJ  food  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin.  He  has  seen  a  single  statement 
by  a  chemist  in  Japan  that  aluminum  has  been  found  in  wheat;  but  he  believes 
tbat  the  aluminum  was  introduced  accidentally  and  was  not  contained  in  the  grain 
itself.     (599.) 

^.  Potable  waters, — ^Dr.  McMurtrie,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  says  that  aluminum  compounds  do  not  exist  in  potable  waters 
in  Quantities  sufficient  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  has  been  said  bv  Dr.  Flint, 
and  also  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  certain  public  analysts  in  England,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  alum  which  has  been  added  to  bread,  make  a  correction  of  a  grain 
and  a  half  per  pound  of  bread  to  correspond  with  the  alumina  in  the  water 
used.  This  would  mean,  according  to  Dr.  McMurtrie,  about  \\  parts  of  alum  in 
7,000  x>arts  of  water.  He  has  made  inquiry  among  chemical  experts  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  examination  of  natural  potable  waters  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  declare  that  they  have  failed  to  find  alumina  in  such  waters  in 
quantities  exceeding  3  parts  per  million.     (599, 600.) 
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0.  Chemioal  action  of  alum  baking  powder. — ^Dr.  WiLEY  says  alnm  is  used  in  bak- 
ing powder  to  free  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.     (46.) 

Professor  Hallberq  says  that  alum  baking  powder  leaves  a  residne  of  alumi- 
num hydrate  in  the  bread.  The  question  as 'to  the  character  of  aluminum  as  an 
ingredient  in  baking  powder  is  not  yet  settled.  The  authorities  differ,  and  experts 
can  be  found  to  assume  any  view  that  the  employer  desires.     (102.) 

Mr.  George  C.  Rew  says  that,  strictly  speaking,  alum  means  a  double  sulphate 
of  an  alkaline  metal — ^aluminum.  The  substance  left  in  food  prepared  with  alum 
baking  powder  is  hydrate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  soda,  neither  of  which  is 
alum,  tnough  alum  may  be  manufactured  from  them.     (104.) 

Dr.  McMuRTRiE  says  that  when  the  baking  powder  is  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  flour,  and  the  mass  is  cold,  compara- 
tively little  action  occurs.  When  heat  is  applied  the  sodium  constituent  or  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  takes  the  place  of  the  aluminum  in  the  alum.  Carbonic  acid 
is  liberated,  and  some  chemists  say  that  the  aluminum  is  set  free  in  the  form  of 
iduminum,  hydroxide  and  all  of  the  sodium  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  changed 
into  sodium  sulphate,  which  is  also  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  soda  alum. 
The  solid  residue  which  remains  in  the  bread  is  sodium  sulphate  and  an  alumi- 
num compound.  There  are  good  authorities  who  believe  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  alum  is  never  complete,  and  that  some  unchanged  sdum  always  remains  in 
the  bread.     (596.) 

Dr.  McMurtrie  states  that  in  the  later  pharmaceutical  authorities  in  the  United 
States  alumina — that  is,  aluminum  hydrate— is  described  as  a  medicinal  agent 
andean  astringent.  In  the  dialysis  of  aluminum  compounds  the  compound  which 
is  left  behind  is  aluminum  hydrate.  It  seems  probaUe  that  it  has  an  astringent 
effect  ui)on  the  cells  of  the  kidneys.     (599.) 

Professor  Mott  found  that  the  administration  of  bread  made  with  excessive 
amounts  of  alum  baking  powder  produced  the  same  effects  upon  dogs  as  the 
administration  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  Phosphate  of  alumina  in  large  doses, 
though  producing  some  physiological  disturbances,  had  no  such  marked  effects. 
Professor  Mott  concludes  from  these  results  that  the  alumina  in  biscuits  made 
with  alum  baking  powder  must  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  condition  of 
hydrate  of  alumina  rather  than  phosphate.     (628-631.) 

Of  the  17  brands  of  alum  baking  powder  examined  by  Professor  MaiIjET,  all 
but  1  contained  calcium  acid  phosphate  as  well  as  alum.  In  all  cases  in  which 
phosphate  was  used  nearly  the  whole  of  the  aluminum  was  present  as  phosphate, 
and  not  as  hydroxide  (hydrate) ,  after  treatment  with  water.  (561.) 
.  Professor  Mott  quotes  from  Professor  Patrick,  who  considers  himself  to  have 
proved  the  wholesomeness  of  sdum  baking  powder,  the  admission  that  if  bread  is 
carelessly  mixed  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  water,  part  of  the  flour,  and  with 
it  part  of  the  powder,  remains  nearly  or  quit«  dry,  and  after  baking,  such  bread 
will  contain  a  certain  small  amount  of  alum.  Professor  Mott  asserts  that  there 
are  few  who  make  good  bread,  and  therefore  regards  Ptofessor  Patrick's  remark 
as  eqiiivalent  to  an  admission  that  alum  is  likely  to  apx>ear  in  alum  baking-powder 
bread.     (685.) 

H.  SolnbiliJ^  of  aluminum  hydrate. — 1.  Denied. — ^Mr.  Rew  sa^s  that  Francis 
Sutton,  the  English  analyst,  whom  he  considers  the  best  authority  who  has  ever 
investigated  the  subject,  determined  by  experiments  on  living  animals  that 
hydrate  of  aluminum  was  not  soluble  in  digestive  juices,  but  was  excreted  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  stomach;  the  sulphate  of  soda  hav- 
ing almost  identically  the  same  physiological  action  as  the  Rochelle  salts  left  ^ 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Mr.  Rew  says  aluminum  hydrate  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in  the  weak  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach,  accord- 
ing to  Sutton's  testimony  in  the  Norfolk  Baking  Powder  Case.     (88, 104.) 

fS,  Doubtful. — Dr.  Mew,  chemist  to  the  Army  Medical  Department,  says  that  it 
is  quite  uncertain  whether  aluminum  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  the  stomach  or 
not.  Ordinarily  it  is  practically  an  insoluble  substance.  Li  the  human  labora- 
tory it  may  go  into  solution,  possibly.  If  it  does  it  may  do  harm;  but  Dr.  Mew 
knows  of  no  evidence  that  it  does.     (612.) 

Professor  Mott  refers  to  the  experiments  on  cats,  by  which  Professor  Patrick 
thought  he  showed  alum  baking  powder  to  be  uninjurious.  Professor  Patrick  fed 
cats  with  biscuits  made  with  as  large  a  proportion  of  cJum  baking  powder  as  6 
teaspoonf uls  to  1  quart  of  flour.  From  20  minutes  to  2^  hours  after  eating  these 
biscuits  the  cats  were  killed,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small 
intestines  were  examined  for  dissolved  alumina.  Professor  Patrick  says  that 
**  in  every  case  a  large  amount  of  sodium  sulphate  was  found  (in  solution  as  was 
expected) ,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  hydrate  of  alumina  undissolved."  Pi'6- 
fessor  Mott  declares  that  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  hydrate  of  alumina 
was  found  undissolved  is  not  clear,  and  he  does  not  think  that  Professor  Patrick's 
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ei^riments,  so  far  as  the^  are  explained,  prove  that  hydrate  of  alumina  is  not  dis- 

ynred  in  the  stomach  or  is  not  absorbed  into  the  system.     (^685.) 

S.  Affirmed. — Professor  Prescott  thinks  the  most  objectionable  constituent  of 
baking  powders  in  this  conntry  is  alum.  As  a  salt  of  aluminum  it  contains  an 
astringent  which  has  a  medicinal  effect  when  applied  with  remedial  intent,  but 
is  injurious  when  taken  habitually  and  indiscriminately.  In  the  midng  of 
bread  sponge  it  undergoes  a  change,  and  doubtless  some  portion  becomes  very 
difficult  of  solution,  so  that  not  all  of  the  alum  comes  into  solution  in  the  stomach; 
no  one  can  tell  how  much.  The  alum  is  liable  to  go  into  solution,  and  if  not  fully 
dissolved  when  in  the  condition  of  aluminum  hydrate  or  other  compound  of  alum 
in  contact  with  the  acidulous  or  albuminous  fluids  of  the  stomach,  it  is  liable  to 
go  into  combinations  with  the  digestive  agents  of  the  stomach  and  with  the  con- 
stituents of  food,  so  as  to  have  an  effect  as  an  astringent  and  a  precipitant, 
which,  though  slight,  tends  to  impair  the  sources  of  nutrition  when  continued 
from  year  to  year.  No  two  stomachs  are  in  exactly  the  same  condition.  The 
chemical  agents  of  solution  in  the  stomach  are  too  complex  to  be  fully  defined  by 

lemistry  at  the  present  time.    (196, 197.) 

Dr.  Crampton  says  that  the  solubility  of  hydrate  of  aluminum  and  phosphate 
of  aluminum  in  water  or  dilute  acid  is  a  question  readily  answered  by  any  chem- 
ist, but  their  solubility  in  the  various  and  complex  alimentary  fluids,  and  under 
the  conditions  of  natural  digestion  in  the  human  body,  is  quite  another  matter. 
Some  experimenters  have  reported  practically  no  solution,  others  a  considerable 
amount.  Improper  proportioning  of  the  different  ingredients  in  the  powder,  and 
improper  mixing  of  the  powder  in  the  dough,  are  likely  to  result  in  an  imperfect 
reaction  and  in  the  appearance  of  more  oi  less  of  the  original  salt  in  the  bread. 
Considering  this,  as  well  as  the  various  character  of  the  solvents  used  and  the 
different  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  results  of 
different  experimenters;  but  it  must  be  exi)ected  that  at  least  small  quantities  of 
alum  will  be  absorbed.     (623,624.) 

Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  dairy  and  food  commission  and  the  State 
board  of  health  of  Wisconsin,  has  failed  to  find  any  alum  baking  powder  which 
would  react  perfectly  and  not  leave  some  soluble  alum.  He  says  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  hydrate  of  alumina  is  soluble  in  the  dilute  acids  of  the  stomach 
in  a  normal  condition,  and  his  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  more  or  less  soluble  as 
a  chloride,  or  at  least  liable  to  absorption,  its  tendency  being  to  act  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  possibly  as  a  mild  irritant — as  a  drug,  and  not  as  a  food.  He  would 
prefer  either  cream  of  tartar  or  phosphate  baking  powder.     (108. ) 

Dr.  Weber  says  that  aluminum  hydro^de  is  itself  a  mild  astringent,  and  is 
soluble  in  dilute  acid,  and  consequently  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the 
salt  thus  formed  acts  in  all  respects  like  alum  itself.     (606. ) 

Professor  Fairhurst,  of  Kentucky  University,  says  hydrate  of  alumina  is  solu- 
ble in  the  acids  of  the  stomach.     (620.) 

Dr.McMuRTRiE  asserts  that  it  ie  indifferent  whether  any  unchanged  alum  remains 
in  the  bread  or  not;  for  even  if  the  reaction  is  completed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  bread  the  resultant  aluminum  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  the  several 
acids  which  are  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  must  produce  all  the  medicinal  and 
therapeutic  influences  which  are  ascribed  to  alum.  It  has  been  proved  that  solu- 
ble aluminum  compounds  do  exist  in  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder;  but 
whether  they  exist  in  the  bread  itself,  or  whether  they  are  formed  by  tne  reactions 
occurring  in  the  stomach,  the  system  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  these 
soluble  aluminum  comi)ounds  when  such  bread  is  consumed.     (596, 597. ) 

Dr.  McMurtrie  says  further  that  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Flint,  upon  whose  experi- 
ments the  statements  of  Dr.  Austen  are  based  (539,540)  stated  in  their  testimony 
in  New  York  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  disposition  of  aluminum  com- 
pounds in  the  body  when  ingested  with  the  food;  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  amount  of  alumina  that  was  ingested;  and  that  they  were  unable,  therefore, 
to  say  whether  the  alumina  passes  through  the  alimentary  tract  unacted  upon 
and  inert,  or  whether  it  went  into  the  blood  and  the  circulation;  and,  if  it  did  go 
into  the  blood  and  the  circulation,  whether  it  would  be  wholly  excreted  or  whether 
it  would  remain  deposited  in  the  organs  as  a  disturbing  and  injurious  element. 
(598.) 

Professor  Munrob,  of  the  Columbian  University,  testifies  that  though  aluminum 
hydroxide  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  soluble  in  lactic  acid  and  acetic 
acid,  which  may  occur  in  the  stomach  and  may  be  produced  during  the  process 
of  digestion.  He  therefore  believes  that  the  alum  product  in  bread  is  capable  of 
a  harmful  effect.  (609.)  After  making  and  artificially  digesting  bread  in  which 
alum  baking  powder  was  used  Professor  Munroe  states,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Mason,  that  his  experiments  **show  conclusively  that  hydrochloric!  acid  of  the 
strength  found  in  the  gastric  juice  of  man  will,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolve 
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the  residnes  left  by  alum  baking  powders  in  bread  baked  with  them,  and  that  the 
solutions  of  the  alnminum  compounds  thus  formed  will  paati  through  animal 
membranes  by  osmosis. "    ( 638. ) 

When  aluminum  hydroxide  and  aluminum  phosphate  are  heated  they  give  off 
water,  and  become  less  soluble.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree  in 
which  the  water  may  be  driven  off  and  insolubility  produced  in  the  process  of 
baking,  Professor  Mallet  made  experiments  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  bread  in  the  oven.  Experiments  were  made  with  a  large  public  baking  oven 
of  brick,  12  feet  by  14  feet,  heated  by  a  coke  fire;  with  a  small  brick  oven  in 
family  use;  and  with  the  ovens  of  ordinary  cast-iron  cooking  stoves,  burning  both 
wood  and  coal.  The  results  were  substantially  uniform.  The  temperature  of 
the  oven  atmosphere  varied  from  472*  to  496°  F.  The  maximum  temperature 
shown  by  the  registering  thermometer  with  its  bulb  in  the  center  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  large  or  small,  never  exceeded  212°  F.,  and  at  that  temperature  not  all  the 
water  is  removed.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  197°  F.  In  that  case 
the  bread  was  not  quite  sufficiently  baked  through.  (561,562,565.)  Professor 
Mallet  concludes  that  psut  of  the  aluminum  is  probably  taken  into  solution.     (566. ) 

I.  Physiological  effect!  of  alum  baking  powder. — L  Harmless, — ^Professor  Austen 
states  that  the  residuum  left  in  bread  when  alum  baking  powder  is  used  consists  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  overlooked.  Indeed ,  it  is  asserted  that  the  presence  of  it  is  rather 
advantageous.  The  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  ' '  grape  nuts  "  state  that  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  features  of  this  food  is  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  As  to  the  hydrate  of  alumina.  Dr.  Austen  asserts  that  several 
authorities  have  pronounced  it  perfectly  harmless  under  practical  conditions.  Some 
experiments  from  which  a  contrary  inference  has  been  drawn  do  not  seem  to  Dr. 
Austen  to  warrant  the  inference.  Professor  Mallet  ate  quite  large  quantities  of 
hydrate  of  alumina,  prepared  from  alum  baking  powder,  and  noted  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  himself.  He  thought  it  gave  him  indigestion.  Professor  Mallet  is  an 
eminent  man,  but  Dr.  Austen  does  not  think  that  he  considers  himself  a  physiologi- 
cal chemist.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  exx>erimenting  on  himself,  and  it  is  therefore 
questionable  whether  he  is  able  to  observe  accurately  the  effects  upon  himself  of 
a  given  substance.  If  a  man  unaccustomed  to  such  experiments  eats  any  sub- 
stance, and  devotes  his  thoughts  to  the  effects  which  it  may  have  upon  him.  vio- 
lent effects  due  to  suggestion  may  appear.  Violent  diarrhea  has  been  produced 
by  a  glass  of  water  with  the  suggestion  that  diarrhea  would  follow.  Moreover, 
even  if  such  an  experiment  were  conducted  by  a  person  whose  experience  fitted 
him  to  conduct  it,  it  would  still  be  inconclusive  as  to  the  question  at  issue — the 
effect  of  small  amounts  of  baking-powder  products  as  taken  in  actual  practice. 
Experiments  with  the  chemical  residuum  of  baking-powders  may  be  inferential, 
but  they  can  not  fairly  be  considered  proofs.     (535, 536. ) 

Professor  Austen  states  that,  being  empowered  to  undertake  an  experimental 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder  upon  the 
human  system,  he  engaged  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
physiologists,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Smith,  a  former  assistant  of  Professor  Chittenden,  of 
Yale  College,  to  conduct  the  actual  experiments.  As  a  standard  of  comx)arison, 
normal  or  control  bread,  a  bread  made  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  carefully  weighed  out  in  their  proper  proportions,  was  fixed  upon.  Such  a 
bread  contains  no  residuum  from  the  leavening  substance  except  common  salt. 
This  bread  and  also  a  bread  made  with  a  common  brand  of  alum  baking  powder 
bought  in  the  market  were  very  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Smith  himself  and  reduced 
to  crumbs  and  sampled,  so  that  the  material  might  show  an  even  composition. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  with  artificial  digestion,  bv  means  of  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin.  The  result  showed  practically  no  difference  between 
the  action  of  the  control  bread  and  that  of  the  alum  baking-powder  bread. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  upon  human  beings.  Persons  were  got  into  a 
proper  normal  condition  and  were  then  fed  with  a  diet  of  determined  composition, 
consisting  of  the  breads  under  consideration  and  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  water. 
The  feces  and  urine  were  collected  and  analyzed.  No  appreciable  difference  waa 
found  between  the  effects  of  the  alum  bread  and  those  of  the  control  bread.  The 
per  cent  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  feces  from  the  alum  bread  was  90.8  per  cent; 
from  the  control  bread,  90  per  cent. 

The  next  set  of  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  bread  made 
with  alum  baking  powder  upon  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  Several  men, 
young  doctors  or  medic^  students,  were  given  each  60  grains  of  one  bread  or  the 
other  and  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  the  morning,  without  any  other  food. 
Exactly  an  hour  afterwards  their  stomach  contents  were  pumped  out  and  analyzed. 
There  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  influence  of  the  control  bread 
and  the  influence  of  the  alum  baking  powder  bread  on  the  secretion  of  thegastrio 
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jnice.  Dr.  Smith  Rummed  np  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  follows:  "In 
the  exx)eriment8,  the  results  of  which  are  here  briefly  outlined,  no  difference  was 
manifest  in  the  influence  on  the  digestive  process  of  the  Layton  (alum)  bread  and 
the  control  bread.  So  far  as  has  been  observed,  then,  the  residue  resulting  from 
the  use  of  Layton  alum  powder  has  not  diminished  the  digoe.tibility  of  the  food 
product  or  interfered  with  the  digestive  process." 

Dr.  Austen  mentions  as  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  persons  upon  whom 
these  experiments  were  made  did  not  know  what  bread  they  were  eating.  In  this 
way  the  influence  of  suggestion  was  avoided.     (539, 540.) 

Professor  Austen  says  that  he  and  Prof.  Austin  Flint  and  Dr.  Smith  "  have  been 
absolutely  unable  to  find,  by  the  most  carefully  and  exactly  conducted  chemico- 
physiological  experiments,  the  slightest  difference  between  control  bread  free  from 
residuum  except  salt  and  the  bread  made  with  alum  baking  jwwder."  His  con- 
clusion is,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in  the  preparation  of 
food  is  absolutely  uninjurious  and  wholesome.  It  is  true  that  bread,  like  any 
food  product,  may  be  improperly  prepared;  but  bread  and  similar  products  are, 
as  a  rule,  fairly  well  made,  and  if  they  were  not,  any  evil  results  which  might 
follow  defective  preparation  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  materials.     (541 , 5%. ) 

Dr.  Austen  states  that  he  has  submitted  to  many  eminent  physicians  the  ques- 
tions whether  they  have  ever  had  a  patient  whose  diseased  condition  of  the  diges- 
tive system  could  be  attributed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  use  of  amm 
baking  powder  in  food,  and  whether  they  have  ever  been  led  to  attribute  any 
functional  disorders  or  diseased  conditions  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in 
food.  He  has  not  been  able  to  get  from  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  New 
York  and  several  other  cities  an  opinion  that  anyone  has  ever  observed  any  func- 
tional disturbance  which  could  be  traced  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders. 
(538,541.) 

Mr.  Delafontaine  has  examined  bread  and  cakes  made  with  baking  powder, 
and  never  detected  any  residuum  injurious  to  health,  unless  the  sodium  sulphate 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alum  products  or  the  product  resulting 
from  decomposition  of  the  cream  of  tartar  products  be  injurious;  and  there  is  so 
little  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  Alum  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  an 
astringent  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains.  If  in  a  baking  powder  containing  40 
percent  of  crystallized  alum  1  per  cent  should  escape  decomposition,  there  would 
be  less  than  1  grain  in  the  loaf  of  bread.  The  smoking  of  a  cigar  sometimes  is 
worse  than  the  amount  of  alum  or  cream  of  tartar  which  may  escape  decomposi- 
tion in  baking.  The  great  outcry  against  this  or  that  baking  powder  is  more  for 
advertising  purposes  than  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  Mr.  Delafontaine 
thinks  that  as  the  two  kinds  are  manufactured  now  the  honors  are  even  between 
them  as  regards  healthf  ulness.  He  admits  that  cream  of  tartar  occurs  in  grapes, 
while  alum  does  not  occur  in  any  natural  food,  but  says  cream  of  tartar  h^  some 
poisonous  properties,  potassium  salts  being  poisonous.  Tartaric  acid  in  cream  of 
tartar  is  a  poison,  but  it  takes  a  very  large  dose  of  cream  of  tartar  or  tartaric  acid 
to  kill  a  person.    (230, 232. ) 

Mr.  Murray  uses  alum  in  making  baking  powders,  and  thinks  it  just  as  good 
and  healthful  as  cream  of  tartar  if  properly  neutralized.     (67. ) 

Mr.  Petraens,  a  chemist,  says  that  ne  is  convinced  tifter  an  investigation  of 
alum  baking  powder  that  it  is  not  deleterious  to  the  public  health,  and  that  it  is 
really  the  most  perfect  baking  powder  in  the  market,  because  its  residuum  is 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other.  The  baking  powders  of  commerce  are  generally 
a  mixture  of,  say,  75  per  cent  of  an  alum  powder  and  25  per  cent  of  a  phosphate 
IK)wder.  The  alum  part,  or  75  "per  cent  of  the  baking  powder,  will  produce  about 
22  per  cent  of  sodium  sulphate  and  about  3^  per  cent  of  alumina  oxid.  There  is 
no  danger  that  any  alum  will  remain  in  the  bread  after  baking,  because  the  alum 
will  rapidly  be  decomposed  by  the  soda  under  heat  of  the  oven.  Mr.  Petraens 
says  that  alum  baking  powder  is  an  excellent  leavener,  because  the  burnt  alum 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  powder  therefore  generates  gas  very  slightly 
before  it  is  heated.  The  baker  is  enabled  to  do  his  kneading  slowly  and  thor- 
oughly, and  a  more  wholesome  food  is  produced  than  when  it  is  necessary  to 
hurry  the  dough  into  the  oven.     (292, 293.) 

S.  Wliolesomeness  doubtful, — Professor  de  Schweinitz,  a  chemist  and  bacteri- 
ologist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  so  far  as  physiological  experi- 
ments go  there  has  been  practically  no  evidence  to  show  that  alum  in  baking 
X)owder  does  any  harm.  The  case  is  perhaps  parallel  to  that  of  borax  and  boracic 
acid.  The  work  done  from  the  physiological  standpoint  has  proved  as  conclu- 
sively as  such  work  can  prove  that  borax  and  boracic  acid  are  i)erf  ectly  harmless. 
Yet  one  would  not  recommend  their  use.  Theoretically  alum  in  baking  powder 
may  be  said  to  be  injurious.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
favor  the  use  of  it.     (614.) 
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Professor  Munroe  says  the  salts  of  alum  are  well  known  to  be  x)oisonon8  in 
^^^fge  doses.  If  a  substance  which  is  poisonons  in  lar^e  amounts  is  proposed  as 
an  article  of  food,  those  who  introduce  it  should  be  subject  to  the  burden  of  proof 
that  it  is  not  injurious  in  moderate  and  repeated  doses.     (608, 609.) 

Dr.  Mew  says  sodium  sulphate  in  very  small  quantities  retards  artificial  diges- 
tion in  the  test  tubes  in  the  laboratory.  It  may  possibly  produce  injurious  effects 
in  the  stomach.  Since  there  are  possibilities,  perhaps  probabilities,  of  some  harm 
bein^  done,  it  is  better  to  use  the  tartrate  powders.  The  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject IS  largely  hypothetical.  The  physiological  test  is  the  ultimate  analysis,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  physiological  work  done  on  the  problem.  In  the  Army 
no  alum  baking  powder  has  ever  been  used.     (612, 613.) 

Dr.  Woodward,  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  former  coroner, 
has  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  specific  case  in  which  injurious  effects  have  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  or  in  baking  powder.  Any  astringent,  like 
alum,  diminishes  the  secretion  of  any  mucous  membrane,  such  as  the  lining  of 
the  stomach,  and  therefore  interferes  with  digestion.  The  use  of  alum  itself  as 
an  ingredient  of  food  should  be  forbidden. 

The  purx)ose  of  the  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  is  that  no  alum  as 
such  shall  exiat  in  the  bread.  Statements  about  the  effects  of  alum  do  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  apply,  although  through  the  careless  manufacture  of  such  baking 
powders  alum  may  possibly  appear  in  the  bread.  The  statement  that  substances 
which  are  not  natural  constituents  of  organic  bodies  are  injurious  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  theoretical  reasoning.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  burden 
of  proof  should  be  on  the  advocate  of  the  use  of  such  substances.  But  since 
there  are  materials  for  baking  powder  that  are  free  from  this  objection,  it  would 
seem  that  steps  should  be  taken  either  to  secure  evidence  of  the  harmleSsness  of 
alum  powders  or  to  forbid  the  use  of  them.     (610, 611.) 

Professor  Hallberq  says  the  question  whether  or  not  alum  is  an  irritant  poison 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  settled.     (81. ) 

Dr.  Crampton,  chief  of  the  division  of  chemistry  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  states  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

**  From  the  various  evidence  that  has  been  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion I  think  the  following  conclusions  may  be  safely  drawn: 

"  (1)  That  form  of  alum  powder  in  which  sufficient  phosphate  is  added  to  com- 
bine with  all  the  aluminum  present  is  a  better  form  and  less  apt  to  bring  alum 
into  the  system  than  where  alum  alone  is  used. 

**  (2)  It  must  be  expected  that  small  quantities,  at  least,  of  alum  will  be  absorbed 
by  tne  digestive  fluids  where  any  form  of  powder  containing  it  is  used. 

*'  (3)  Whether  the  absorption  of  small  quantities  of  alum  into  the  human  sys- 
tem would  be  productive  of  serious  effects  is  still  an  open  question  and  one  that 
careful  physiological  experiment  alone  can  decide."    (624.) 

3.  Injurious  effects  afflmied, — Dr.  Wiley  says  alum  is  an  irritant  and  to  some 
extent  an  antiseptic,  tending  to  paralyze  the  ferments  of  digestion.  It  is  poison  in 
the  sense  of  being  an  irritant,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  many  irritants.  Its 
presence  in  food  is  very  reprehensible,  even  in  small  quantities.  Many  stomachs 
can  take  a  little  alum  without  harm,  but  its  presence  should  always 'be  marked 
and  known.    He  would  not  use  alum  in  bread  if  he  knew  it.     (46, 588.) 

Professor  Vauoh AN,  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michi^n, 
stiys  the  question  regarding  baking  powder  is  not  altogether  whether  it  is  a 
poisonous  substance  or  not,  but  also  whether  the  bread  made  from  it  is  good 
t)read.  He  is  (juite  positive  that  the  alum  baking  powders  should  be  condemned 
for  the  following  reasons:  ( 1 )  The  action  of  the  alum  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  irregular  and  uncertain.  No  chemist  c^n  mix  these  substances  in  such  pro- 
portions that  they  will  give  off  a  definite  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gfis  under  all 
conditions,  and  consequently  the  bread  will  vaiy  with  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, amount  of  water,  kind  of  dough,  etc.,  and  is  liable  to  be  inferior.  (2)  The 
alum  works  upon  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  so  slowly  and  iini>erfectly  that  in  a 
j^eat  many  cases  a  residue  of  alum  is  left  unchanged.  Alum  in  large  doses  is 
seriously  harmful,  and  even  in  small  quantities  it  is  an  astringent  and  interferes 
with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juices,  and  is  therefore  injurious,  especially  when 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  a  long  period.  (3)  Even  when  the  alum  under- 
goes decomposition  it  forms  either  phosphate  of  aluminum  or  hydrate  of  alumi- 
num, or  both,  and  both  of  these  are  soluble  to  some  extent  in  the  gastric  juices 
and  are  soluble  in  albuminous  substances.  They  are  harmful  even  in  small  quan- 
tities.    (202,205,206.) 

Y  Professor  Fairhur.st  thinks  the  occurrence  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  bread 
injurious  to  health.  Alumina  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  body,  and  its  com- 
pounds, when  taken  in  the  blood,  are  simply  foreign  substances  which  most  be 
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elixninflted  by  the  kidneys.  Extra  work  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  kidneys,  and 
disease  of  them  may  possibly  result.     (620.^ 

Dr.  John  C.  Wise,  medical  inspector,  United  States  Navy,  writes  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  ( 1 )  that  alum  baking  powders  produce  a  heavier  and  mure  indi- 
gestible bread  than  those  made  of  tartrate  of  potash;  (2)  that  the  injurious  effect 
of  alum  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  not  disputed,  alum  being  both  an 
irritant  and  an  astringent,  interfering  seriously  with  the  secretion  of  the  digestive 
juices.     (627.) 

Dr.  William  W.  Johnston,  of  Washington,  says  alum  is  used  in  medical  prac- 
tice to  contract  the  blood  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  diminish  the  secre- 
tions. This  effect  necessarily  interferes  with  digestion  when  produced  in  a 
man  in  health,  and  its  long  continuance  would  undoubtedly  produce  disease.  The 
chemists  assert  that  when  alum  is  used  in  bread  making  its  action  is  uncertain, 
and  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  often  remains  unchanged.  If  this  is  a  fact,  Dr. 
Johnston  says  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  deleterious  influence.     (225, 226.) 

Professor  Mott  prefaces  the  account  of  his  exx)eriments  in  the  use  of  alum 
baking  jwwders  with  this  remark:  **It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  any  experi- 
ments on  animals  to  decide  a  a  uestion  of  this  nature  so  that  the  use  of  alum  babng 
powdei*s  can  be  condemned,  for  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject 
can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion."  Though  fully  believing  that  experiments  were 
unnecessary  to  determine  this  question  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  use  of  alum  baking 
IK>wder,  Professor  Mott  thought  it  advisable  to  perform  some  exi>eriments,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Professor  Patrick,  of  Missouri,  had  conducted  some  experiments 
which  he  thought  sustained  the  opposite  opinion. 

Professor  Mott's  first  exx>eriment  consisted  in  the  feeding  of  dogs  with  biscuits 
containing^ery  large  amounts  of  alum  baking  powder,  in  some  cases  20  teaspoon- 
f uls  to  the  quart  of  flour,  and  in  some  cases  10  teaspoonfuls  to  the  quart.  These 
doses  were  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  extreme  constipation,  and  a  con- 
dition of  general  sickness  and  debility.  Dogs  fed  with  biscuits  containing  20  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream-of -tartar  baking  powder  to  the  quart  of  flour  showed  no  signs 
of  sickness,  though  in  one  case  the  administration  of  the  food  was  continued 
four  days.  Professor  Mott's  conclusion  is  that  these  experiments  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  salts  left  in  biscuits  when  a  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  used 
are  perfectly  harmless,  but  when  an  alum  baking  powder  is  used  are  very  dan- 
gerous.    (628-680.) 

Professor  Mott  administered  to  dogs  hydrate  of  alumina,  mixed  with  meat,  in 
doses  of  from  1  ounce  to  4  ounces  of  precipitated  hydrate,  containing  seven-eighths 
of  its  weight  of  abnormal  water.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation  followed, 
with  weakness  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  ambition,  and  dulling  of  the  eyes.  Phosphate 
of  alumina,  containing  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  abnormal  water,  adminis- 
tered in  a  dose  of  8  ounces,  followed  by  a  dose  of  2  ounces  the  next  morning,  pro- 
duced a  diminution  of  activity,  dimming  of  the  eyes,  and  an  appearance  of  sickness, 
but  no  vomiting.  Alum  mixed  with  meat  produced  the  same  results  as  the 
hydrate  of  alumina. 

After  feeding  dogs  wiih  hydrate  of  alumina  mixed  with  meat,  and  after  also 
injecting  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  alumina  directly  into  the  stomach,  Professor 
Mott  found  alumina  in  the  blood,  kidney,  heart,  spleen,  and  liver.  The  stomach 
and  the  duodenum  were  found  congested. 

One  dog  was  fed  with  phosphate  of  alumina  in  quantities  not  stated.  The 
stomach  and  the  duodenum  were  found  much  congested  after  death,  and  consid- 
erable amounts  of  alumina  were  found  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  heart. 

In  the  only  case  In  which  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  hydrate  of 
alumina  are  given,  the  dog  was  fed  with  5  ounces  of  precipitated  hydrate  of 
alumina  mixed  with  2  ounces  of  meat.  He  ate  only  one-third  of  the  mixture. 
This  was  followed  up  with  five  injections  of  hydrate  of  alumina  directly  into  the 
stomach,  the  first  dose  being  one-twentieth  of  an  ounce,  the  last  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce,  and  each  of  the  other  doses  1  ounce.  The  dog  which  took  phospliate  of 
alumina  received  5  ounces  of  the  precipitated  phosphate  (containing  much  water) 
mixed  with  meat. 

From  these  experiments  Professor  Mott  concludes  that  both  hydrate  of  alumina 
and  phosphate  of  alumina,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  are  *  *sure  to  produce 
accute  inflammation. "    (630-^5. ) 

Professor  Mott  performed  experiments  in  artificial  digestion  with  gastric  juice 
obtained  from  do^s,  from  which  he  concludes  that  both  hydrate  of  alumina  and 
alum  check  the  digestive  operation  of  the  gastric  juice,  rendering  it  incapable  of 
dissolving  even  the  most  digestible  substances  and  entirely  destroying  its  power 
of  dissolving  the  more  indigestible  substances,  such  as  boiled  white  of  egg. 
Though  the  experiments  of  which  he  gives  detailed  reports  were  all  made  wiui 
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alum  or  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  he  states  in  general  terms  that  experiments 
were  made  with  phosphate  of  alumina  and  basic  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  that 
his  experiments  show  that  all  alumina  salts  render  the  pepsin  inactive  and  interfere 
with  the  powers  of  digestion.     (632, 633.) 

Professor  Mott  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
dated  April  10, 1879,  in  which  Dr.  Wajrne  states  that  a  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  all  made  sick  by  eating  cakes  made  with  alum  baking  powder. 
They  thought  they  had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic.  Dr.  Wayne  examined  the 
cakes  and  the  powder  and  found  nothing  but  alum.  Dr.  Wayne  states  that  he 
has  also  known  of  another  similar  case.     (636.) 

Professor  Mott  expresses  the  opinion  that  a  person  who  eats  1  biscuit  made  with 
alum  baking  x>owder  will  suffer  from  the  alumina  saltfi  present  in  it.  He  adds:  *  ^  It 
is  certain  that  persons  continually  eating  biscuits  made  with  an  alum  baking 
powder  will  suffer  from  its  poisonous  effects,  as  the  alumina  salts,  instead  of  pass- 
ing out  of  the  system,  accumulate  in  the  various  organs,  interfering  with  their 
proper  functions. "    (636. ) 

Assistant  Surgeon  Freeman,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  believes  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  alum  baking  powder  will  produce  chronic  indigestion.     (619,  620.) 

Dr.  Stringfield,  a  si)eciali8t  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  testifies  that 
alum,  a  double  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  soda,  is  an  irritant  poison,  cumulative 
in  its  effects.  It  impairs  nutrition,  retards  digestion  both  in  the  stomach  and  in 
the  intestines,  and  produces  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  and  constipation.  It  is  also  a 
positive  irritant  of  the  kidneys,  through  which  it  is  excreted.  It  undergoes 
change  in  the  stomach,  liberating  carbonic-acid  gas  and  forming  a  phosphate  or 
hydrate  of  aluminum.  The  hydrates  or  phosphates  formed  are  moderately  solu- 
ble in  the  gastric  juice. 

Dr.  Stringfield  has  concluded  from  his  observation  that  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  difficulty  with  the  digestive  tract  may  be  traced  to  the  white  bread  and 
the  quick  hot  breads  that  are  made  with  baking  powder.  The  daily  and  continu- 
ous us6  of  alum  is  not  only  harmful,  but  positively  poisonous.     (548, 549.) 

Di*.  Weber  says  that  the  unpalatable  taste  of  food  prepared  with  alum  baking 

S)wder  is  due  to  sodium  sulphate  or  Glauber's  salts,  which  is  extremely  bitter, 
esides  the  matter  of  taste,  this  has  the  disadvantage  that  all  unpalatable  food 
interferes  with  ^gestion  by  checking  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluids.     (606.) 

Upon  treating  aluminum  hydroxide  and  aluminum  phosphate  with  an  artificial 
gastric  juice  prepared  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin.  Professor  Mallet 
found  that  a  part  of  the  aluminum  was  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid  and  a  part 
of  the  organic  matter  used  as  pepsin  was  rendered  insoluble.  Both  of  these 
effects  are  regarded  by  Professor  Mallet  as  tending  to  indicate  and  to  explain  an 
interference  with  natural  digestion  by  aluminum  compounds  taken  mto  the 
stomach.  The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  being  partly  chai-ged  with 
the  aluminum,  would  have  less  power  of  dissolving  the  nutritious  substances  of 
food,  and  the  precipitation  of  pepsin  in  an  insoluble  form  would  also  interfere 
with  the  digestive  process.  Professor  Mallet  believes  that  soluble  organic  mat- 
ters contained  in  food  might  also  be  rendered  insoluble  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pepsin.     (564, 565. ) 

Professor  Mallet  gives  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  his  own  person 
to  determine  the  physiological  effects  of  hydroxide  and  phosphate  of  aluminum, 
which  are  the  principal  residual  substances  left  in  bread  by  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powders.  A  weighed  quantity  of  one  or  the  other  was  taken,  either  with  or  a 
few  minutes  before  a  regular  meal.  The  experiments  were  made  with  intervals 
of  three  or  four  days  between  them.  There  was  no  preexisting  digestive  derange- 
ment, and  as  much  care  as  possible  was  taken  to  avoid  any  mere  fancying  of 
expected  symptoms.  The  quantity  of  aluminum  hydroxide  taken  at  one  time 
varied  from  10  to  50  grains,  and  the  average  was  about  28  grains.  The  quantity 
of  aluminum  phosphate  taken  at  a  time  varied  from  10  to  100  grains,  and  the 
average  was  A  grains.  These  doses  were  intentionally  made  larger  than  quanti- 
ties of  the  aluminum  compounds  which  might  probaoly  be  received  at  once  in 
eating  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder.  The  object  was  to  determine  with 
what  doses  distinct  effects  were  noticeable.  Distinct  effects  seemed  generally  to 
appear  when  the  dose  was  not  less  than  20  grains  of  the  hydroxide  or  not  less 
tnan  30  or  40  grains  of  the  phosphate.  Bread  made  of  the  ordinary  alum  baking 
powders  might  be  expected  to  contain  about  13  or  14  grains  of  almninum  hydroxide 
to  the  pound  of  bread  if  alum  alone  were  used  in  making  the  powder,  or  about  20 
or  21  grains  of  aluminum  phosphate  to  the  pound  of  bread  if  alum  and  calcium 
acid  phosphate  were  used  together  and  all  the  aluminum  were  left  in  the  bread 
asphosphate. 

(5n  two  or  three  occasions,  particularly  with  the  smallest  doses,  there  was  no 
clearly  observable  effect.    The  general  tenor  of  the  experiments,  however,  con- 
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vinced  Professor  Mallet  that  the  alnminnm  compounds  had  an  inhibitory  effect 
on  gastric  digestion,  and  in  some  cases,  particularly  with  the  larger  doses,  inter- 
ference with  digestion  was  very  noticeable.  The  effect  of  the  hydroxide  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  phosphate  for  equal  weights.  There  was  no  gastric  pain 
or  other  symptom,  or  intestinal  irritation,  but  simply  the  oppressive  sensanons 
of  indigestion,  properly  so  called.  The  symptoms  generally  lasted  2  or  3  hours 
after  taking  the  food.  Professor  Mallet  believes  that  a  considerably  less  quantity 
of  the  compounds  than  would  be  necessary  to  produce  decided  discomfort  when 
once  administered  might  prove  objectionable  and  injurious  when  habitually  taken 
as  a  pai*t  of  the  bread  of  each  daily  meal.     (562, 568.) 

Professor  Mallet  sums  up  his  conclusions  from  his  experiments  ui)on  alum  bak- 
ing x>owders  and  their  residua  in  the  following  terms: 

*'  (a)  The  greater  part  of  the  alum  baking  powders  in  the  American  market  are 
made  with  alum,  the  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and  starch. 

'*(b)  These  powders,  as  found  in  retail  trade,  give  off  very  different  proportions 
of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  therefore  require  to  be  used  in  different  proportion  with 
the  same  quantity  of  flour,  some  of  the  inferior  powders  in  largely  increased 
amount  to  produce  the  requisite  porosity  in  bread. 

*'  (c)  In  these  powders  there  is  generally  present  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  ingre- 
dient, but  this  excess  varies  in  amount,  and  there  is  sometimes  found,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  an  excess  of  acid  material. 

^*(dy  On  moistening  with  water  these  powders,  even  when  containing  an  excess 
of  alkaline  material,  yield  smaU  quantities  of  aluminum  and  calcium  in  a  soluble 
condition. 

*'(e)  As  a  consequence  of  the  common  employment  of  calcium  acid  phosphate 
alon^  with  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powders,  these,  after  use  in  oread 
making,  leave  at  any  rate  most  of  their  aluminum  in  the  form  of  phosphate. 
When  alum  alone  is  used  the  phosphate  is  replaced  by  hydroxide. 

"(/)  The  temperature  to  which  the  interior  of  bread  is  exposed  in  baking  does 
not  exceed  212°  F. 

"(fir)  At  the  temperature  of  212°  F.  neither  the  *  water  of  combination'  of 
aluminum  hydroxide  nor  the  whole  of  the  associated  water  of  either  this  or  the 
phosphate  is  removed  in  baking  bread  containing  these  substances  as  residues 
from  baking  powder. 

**  (/i)  In  doses  not  very  greatly  exceeding  such  quantities  as  may  be  derived  from 
bread  as  commonly  used,  aluminum  hydroxide  and  phosphate  produce,  or  pro- 
duced in  experiments  upon  myself,  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  gasfric  digestion. 

"  (i)  This  effect  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  aluminum 
unites  with  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and  is  taken  up  into  solution,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  remainder  of  the  aluminum  hydroxide  or  phosphate  throws 
down  in  insoluble  form  the  organic  substance  constituting  the  peptic  ferment. 

"(fc)  Partial  precipitation  in  insoluble  form  of  some  of  the  organic  matter  of 
food  may  probaoly  also  be  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  aluminum  com- 
pounds in  question. 

"  (I)  From  the  general  nature  of  the  results  obtained,  the  conclusion  may  fairly 
be  deduced  that  not  only  alum  itself,  but  the  residues  which  its  use  in  baking  powder 
leaves  in  bread,  can  not  be  viewed  as  harmless,  but  must  be  ranked  as  objection- 
able, and  should  be  avoided  when  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  production  of  whole- 
some bread."    (565, 566.) 

Regarding  Professor  Mallet's  conclusions.  Dr.  Crampton,  chief  of  the  division 
of  chemistry  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  says:  '*  1  may 
say  that  most  of  those  based  upon  purely  chemical  work  I  can  indorse,  having 
confirmed  many  in  my  own  work;  but  I  think  the  evidence  furnished  by  his 
physiological  work  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  his  conclusions  as  to  the  harm- 
fulness  of  such  powders, "     (624. ) 

Surgeon-General  Van  Reypen,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  says  that  the  alums 
in  baking  powder  are  unquestionably  injurious  to  the  digestive  system  and  pro- 
duce chronic  dyspepsia.     (615. ) 

Sujiervising  Surgeon-General  Wyman,  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  bases 
the  opinion^that  alum  should  not  be  used  in  food  products,  sucn  as  baking  powder, 
upon  the  fact  that  alum  applied  locally  to  a  mucous  membrane  is  astringent  and 
irritant.  Ho  says  that  alum  baking  powder  is  not  issued  by  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service.     (616.) 

Professor  AppIiETON,  of  Brown  University,  believes  that  the  use  of  alum  bak- 
ing powder  results  in  painful  and  serious  disturbances  of  digestion.     (619.) 

Professor  Tuckeb,  of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  is  of  opinirm  that. alum  in 
bread  making  or  in  baking  powder  is  injurious,  hardening  the  gl 
and  retarding  digestion.    In  those  whose  digestion  is  already 
preparations  may  cause  grave  disorders.    (618.) 
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Medical  InsfK^ctor  Price,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  thinks  that  the  daily  use 
of  alum,  even  in  small  (quantities,  would  have  an  injurious  astringent  effect,  and 
that  cream  of  tartar  is  comparatively  harmless.     (619.) 

Surgeon-General  Sternberg  and  Deputy  Surgeon-Gteneral  Smart,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  say  that  while  the  injurious  effect  of  the  residua  of  alum  baking 

Eowder  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  connect  dyspepsia  in  the 
uman  subject  with  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder,  many  laboratory  experiments 
support  the  view  that  digestion  is  impaired  by  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  the 
8ui)8tances  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  alum.  They  consider  that  the 
public  welfare  would  be  improved  by  the  exclusion  of  alum  from  all  bread-making 
materials.    No  alum  baking  powder  is  furnished  to  the  Army.     (607. ) 

Dr.  CuTHBERT  has  given  no  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  but  from  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  medical  men  his  judgment  is  that  the  continued  adminis- 
tration of  alum  is  harmful,    (609, 610.) 

Mr.  Thurber  states  that  the  firm  with  which  he  was  formerly  connected  was 
a  considerable  manufacturer  of  btiking  powders,  and  was  under  great  temptation 
to  make  an  alum  powder  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  material.  It  inves- 
tigated the  subject  as  carefully  as  it  could  with  this  in  view.  It  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  the  use  of  a  single  loaf  of  bread  made  with  alum  x>owder 
might  not  produce  noticeably  bad  effects,  *'the  cumulative  effects  of  mineral 
substances  like  alumina  would  in  time  be  very  deleterious."    (581.) 

Dr.  Kerr,  formerly  health  officer  of  Chicago,  is  satisfied,  from  analyses  pre- 
sented for  his  inspection  and  from  the  results  upon  the  human  system  which 
have  been  brought  to  his  attention,  that  alum  in  food  stuffs,  paticularly  in  baking 
powders,  is  deleterious  to  health.  It  impairs  digestion,  produces  many  digestive 
disorders,  causes  constipation,  and  impairs  the  action  ol?  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
He  regards  it  as  an  insidious  cumulative  poision,  and  believes  that  continued  use 
will  eventually  become  a  menace  to  life  itself.     (605.) 

Dr.  Fleming,  a  physician,  regards  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder  or  other- 
wise in  baked  foods  as  injurious  in  several  ways.  It  hardens  the  gluten  of  flour, 
impairs  digestion ,  and  induces  constipation.  Excessive  use  of  it  produces  visceral 
inflammation  and  enteritis.  It  also  produces  functional  derangement  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder.     (604.) 

Professor  Cornwall,  of  Princeton  University,  regards  alum  in  baking  powder 
as  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  under  certain  conditions  it  may  exert  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  digestion.  *'  The  effects  may  not  be  very  marked  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  consumer,  but  that  they  can  be  induced  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  seems  to  be  well  established."    (618.) 

Dr.  McMurtrie  says  that  the  healthfulness  of  alum  in  food  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  various  governmental  and  State  authorities,  boards  of  health,  and 
food  commissioners,  and  that  such  authorities  have  never  indorsed  the  use  of  it. 
Dr.  McMurtrie  says  that  the  various  organs  of  the  body  perform  their  fimctions 
largely  by  diffusion,  and  when  the  aluminum  compounds  are  subjected  to 
diffusion  it  is  found  in  many  cases  that  the  acid  constituent  passes  throng^  the 
dialyzing  membrane  and  the  aluminum  is  left  behind.  Because  of  the  dimcult 
diffusibuity  of  the  compounds  they  will  not  pass  through  the  organs  as  rapidly 
as  other  substances,  and  the  repeated  periodical  injection  of  them  would  produce 
an  accumulation  which  would  interfere  seriously  with  the  functions  of  the  organs. 

Dr.  McMurtrie  says  that  it  is  stated  by  Professor  Robert,  of  Dorpat,  Germany, 
that  alumina  compounds  in  the  blood,  practically  irrespective  of  the  combination 
in  which  they  are  found  there,  produce  distinctly  poisonous  effects;  that  these 
alumina  compounds  when  taken  into  the  system  may  be  found  in  the  principal 
organs,  as  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  even  the  brain.  Dr.  Kobert  is 
further  said  to  have  shown  that  the  poisonous  action  of  the  alumina  compounds 
is  very  slow,  and  that  intense  nervous  disturbance  may  ultimately  occur,  though 
no  symptoms  are  observed  for  several  days  after  the  compounds  are  introduced 
into  the  blood.     (597, 598, 601 . ) 

Dr.  Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  a  physician,  speaking  of  alum  itself,  says  that  if 
it  were  introduced  into  the  svstem  in  bread  or  baking  powder  it  would  interfere 
with  digestion.    Even  a  small  dose  used  continuously  would  be  dangerous.    O^IS. ) 

.J.  Other  uieB  of  alnm  (see  also  Pickles,  p.  66).— i.  To  whiten  bread.-^Dr,  Wiley 
says  alum  is  sometimes  used  in  bread  making,  where  yeast  is  used,  to  whiten 
bread.     (46.) 

Dr.  Strinofield  says  alum  is  commonly  used  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
bread;  principally  by  oakers.     (549.) 

Dr.  Crampton,  in  discussing  the  use  of  alum  by  bakers  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  bread,  quotes  one  authority  who  says:  *'  The  influence  of  alum  on  health, 
in  the  small  quantities  in  which  it  is  usually  added  to  bread,  is  very  problematical, 
and  rests  upon  theory  more  than  observation. "  Another  authority  says:  *  *  Whether 
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there  be  snfficient  fonndation  for  the  statements  made  respecting  the  injurions 
effects  of  alnmed  bread  on  the  system  is  still  an  open  quesdon."  Another,  how- 
ever, says  that  when  it  is  nsed  **  a  large  portion  of  the  gluten  and  other  valuable 
constituents  of  the  flour  are  never  properly  dissolved,  but  pass  through  the 
alimentary  canal  without  affording  any  nourishment  whatever."    (622,  623.) 

Mr.  Pbtraens  says  that  bakers  have  often  used  a  very  inferior  flour  and  added 
alum  to  improve  the  apjiearance  of  the  bread.  The  quantity  of  alum  is  too  small 
to  do  any  harm.  The  real  harm  consists  in  using  wormy  and  poor  flour  and 
X>assing  it  upon  the  public  as  a  good  article.    (292. ) 

2,  In  the  filtration  oftoater, — Professor  Aubten  says  that  alum  is  used  on'a  large 
scale  in  the  filtration  of  water.  It  combines  with  the  dissolved  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  producing  carbonic  acid  gas  and  gelatinous  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  latter 
substance  is  precipitated  and  gathers  tne  fine  suspended  matter,  forming  with  it 
masses  large  enough  to  be  removed  by  a  sand  filter  bed.  This  process  is  used  in 
Atlanta,  in  Kansas  City,  and  many  other  places  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  be  unlawful  under  the  terms  of  a  law  which  should  forbid  the  use  of  alum 
in  the  prei>aration  of  food.     (588,  584.) 

Professor  Mallet  regards  the  use  of  alum  in  purifying  water  as  of  doubtful 
wisdom.  He  would  hesitate  to  use  water  treated  with  alum  in  the  pro^rtion  in 
which  it  is  generally  used.  He  was  about  to  recommend  to  the  city  of  Richmond, 
Ya.,  to  substitute  salts  of  iron  for  salts  of  aluminum  for  this  purx)ose.  Yet  the 
quantity  of  alum  so  used  is  very  minute — ^not  more  than  one  or  two  grains  and 
often  only  a  fraction  of  a  grain  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  this  is  intended  to  be 
precipitated.  Even  if  the  whole  amount  remained  in  the  water,  it  would  be  less 
than  is  used  in  alum  baking  powders.    (555. ) 

K.  Use  of  alum  prohibited  in  European  eonntries. — ^Dr.  McMurtrie,  consulting  chem- 
^      yist  of  the  RoYaf  Baking  Powder  Company,  says  that  the  use  of  alum  in  food,  in 
\y^  any  form  and  in  any  quantity,  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  England,  France,  and 
/^      Germany.    (600.; 

Dr.  Crampton,  chief  of  the  division  of  chemistry  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
says:  '*  For  a  proper  xmderstanding  of  the  alum  (question  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  making  is  prohibited  in  countries  having  food- 
adulteration  laws,  such  as  England  and  France.  This  is  ];>artly  on  account  of  its 
injurious  effect  upon  the  system,  but  principally  because  of  its  peculiar  action, 
not  yet  well  understood,  in  improving  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  bread  to 
which  it  has  been  added,  so  that  a  flour  of  inferior  Krade,  or  even  partially  sxK>iled, ' 
may  be  used  to  make  bread  which  will  look  as  weU,  to  all  appearances,  as  bread 
made  from  much  better  grades."    (622.)     (See  also  State  laws,  p.  110.) 

L.  Propoied  legiilation. — 1.  Labdmg, — Dr.  Wiley'  says  all  baking  powders  should 
be  marked  to  show  their  constitution,  whether  cream  of  tartar,  acid  phosphate, 
or  alum  baking  powder.  He  would  not  say  that  alum  powder  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited.    (47.) 

Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  dairy  and  food  commission  and  the  State 
board  of  health  of  Wisconsin,  thinks  that  at  least  the  public  should  be  plainly 
informed  when  baking  powder  contains  alum.  If  one  has  a  prejudice  against 
using  these  astringents  he  should  have  the  right  to  be  protected.  Aside  from  the 
question  of  wholesomeness,  he  considers  the  desirability  of  labeling  alum  baking 
powders  '*  alum  "  undoubted,  because  a  fraud  is  committed  in  selling  the  cheaper 
substances  for  the  more  expensive  ones.     ^107-109.) 

Professor  Prescott  is  inclined  to  think  that  any  baking  powder  other  than  that 
made  by  mixing  cream  of  tartar  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  due  quantity  of 
filling  should  have  its  composition  announced  on  the  package;  at  any  rate,  he  is 
very  sure  that  any  baking  powder  containing  alum,  ii  allowed  to  be  sold,  should 
have  the  presence  of  the  alum  clearly  stated.    (196, 197.) 

Mr.  Bew,  vice-president  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  (Ik>mpany,  considers 
it  just  that  all  products  should  be  labeled  to  show  what  they  contain,  and  the 
public  informed  of  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place.  In  labeling  baking 
powder  the  most  just  way  would  be  to  require  the  manufacturer  to  prmt  upon 
ids  label  the  names  and  amounts  of  substances  left  in  the  food,  so  that  the  con- 
sumer might  know  that  when  he  takes  foods  prepared  with  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  he  is  taking  seidlitz  powder,  and  that  when  he  takes  foods  prepared  with 
alum  baking  powder,  he  does  not  get  any  alum,  but  gets  Glauber's  »^ts  (sulphate 
of  soda).    (88.) 

Mr.  Maro  Delafontaine,  a  chemist,  says  requiring  the  formula  to  be  printed 
on  the  label  would  be  all  right  if  people  were  well  educated  and  understood  the 
chemical  changes,  but  so  long  as  they  are  not,  they  are  ^ghtened  by  the  word 
alum.  The  label  might  give  the  formula  or  the  contents  in  a  general  way,  and 
then  the  maker  might  state  that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stance.   (230,281.) 
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Professor  Eaton,  formerly  chemist  to  the  Mimiesota  dairy  food  commission, 
advises  that  all  baking  powders  be  labeled  with  the  minimnm  percentage  of  gas 
they  are  calculated  to  evolve,  after  the  manner  of  laws  on  this  subject  in  the 
East.  He  would  not  put  the  formula  on  the  label,  because  he  believes  the 
formula  to  be  the  property  of  the  inventor;  but  he  would  label  the  various  classes 
of  baking  powder  witn  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  whether  alum,  alum  phos- 
phate, cream  of  tartar,  or  pure  phosphate,  all  of  which  differ  in  the  residuum 
which  they  leave  in  the  bread.    He  hardljr  thinks  it  fair  to  require  a  label,  *'  This 

Sowder  contains  alum,"  as  is  done  by  Mmnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  several  other 
tate6,<at  least  until  the  fact  that  alum  is  positivelY  injurious  is  established, 
because  it  conveys  to  the  purchaser  the  impression  that  it  is  harmful  and  inferior, 
li  it  is  injurious,  it  should  be  prohibited,  and  if  not,  it  should  be  given  the  same 
right  as  any  other  class  of  powder.     (^6.) 

S,  Prohibition  of  alum  powder. — Dr.  Peebcott,  in  a  statement  submitted  in 
January,  1900,  refers  to  his  earlier  testimony,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  alum  baking  x)Owder  were  allowed  to  be  sold,  the  presence  of  alum  uiould 
be  clearly  stated  on  the  package,  and  said  that  in  his  present  judgment  the  sale 
of  baking  xK>wders  or  other  articles  of  food  containing  alum  should  be  prohibited. 
(625.) 

Assistant  Surgeon  Freeman,  U.  S.  N.,  believes  that  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powder  and  the  use  of  alum  by  bakers  should  be  prohibited  by  law.    (620.) 

Dr.  Johnston  unqualifiedly  unites  with  those  who  a^  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  alum  baking  x)owder.     (626.) 

Dr.  Wise  desires  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alum  in  any  article  of  food.   (627. ) 

Professor  Fairhubst  thinks  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.     (620.) 

Dr.  Kerb  would  favor  making  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder |i  felony,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment.     (605.) 

Dr.  Appleton  believes  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alum  baking  powders 
should  be  prohibited.     (619.) 

M.  Broad  without  baking  powdor. — i.  Fermentatixm, — ^Professor  Munroe,  of  the 
Columbian  University,  is  of  opinion  that  the  most  wholesome  method  of  convert- 
ing flour  into  bread  is  by  the  process  of  fermentation.     (608.) 

S,  ScUeratus. — Mr.  Hew  says  that  in  the  preparation  of  soda  biscuits  the  cook 
uses  a  uniform  quantity  of  saleratus  baldng  soda  and  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
sour  milk,  which  may  be  at  one  time  verv  acid  and  at  another  time  weakly  acid. 
If  she  uses  more  soda  than  her  sour  milk  will  take  care  of,  the  biscuits  are  yel- 
low. If  she  uses  too  little  soda  or  too  much  milk,  the  biscuits  are  white  and 
bleached.  In  using  baking  powder  prepared  on  chemical  lines  the  residue  is  the 
same,  whether  2  teaspoonrufs  or  1  be  used  to  a  quart  of  flour.    (105.) 

IV.  BXTTTEB,  OLEOMABGABINE,  AND  OTHER  ANIMAL  PBODUOTS. 

A.  Bonovated  or  proooBt  buttor. — Mr.  North  says  that  the  making  of  process 
butter  consists  in  tne  ** rendering"  of  dairy  butter  at  a  temperature  of  from  110° 
to  130",  washing  it  with  water,  and  so  obtaining  a  neutral  oil,  and  churning 
the  resulting  fat  with  milk  or  cream  to  give  a  flavor.  This  flavor  is  **not  a 
component  part  of  the  mass,  and  in  consequence  it  goes  away  in  the  air.  You 
buy  Dutter  to-day  and  it  has  this  flavor;  to-morrow  it  is  gone.  Some  makers 
make  it  so  that  it  lasts  a  week,  others  so  that  it  will  last  only  until  to-morrow." 

Mr.  CrackI:,  deputy  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
says  that  the  law  of  that  State  requires  such  butter  to  be  labeled  in  large  letters, 
* '  Renovated  butter. "    (479,  480. ) 

Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  all  classes 
of  butter,  irrespective  of  condition,  are  collected  and  remelted  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  ]possible  and  then  rechumed  with  milk.  The  butter  is  washed,  the 
rancid  acid  is  largely  eliminated,  and  the  rechuming  brings  back  the  natural 
texture  and  appearance  as  far  as  possible.  The  product  is  csJled  renovated  butter. 
It  is  not  detrimental  to  health,  but  it  is  a  fraud.    (498.) 

Mr.  C.  Y.  Knight  says  new  ijrocess  butter  is  made  from  farmers'  butter  by 
taking  out  the  brine,  the  casein,  and  other  matter  which  may  have  become 
tainted  or  stale,  and  replacing  it.  The  butter  is  taken  to  factories,  melted  down, 
salted,  the  water  precipitated,  and  rechumed  in  an  emulsion  of  skimmed  milk,  as 
oleomargarine  is  churned  to  give  it  the  butter  flavor,  the  flavor  of  butter  being 
in  the  casein.  The  different  makers  of  process  butter  have  different  systems. 
No  chemicals  are  used.  Mr.  Knight  has  had  a  number  of  samples  of  this  process 
butter  analyzed,  and,  so  far  as  the  component  parts  are  concerned,  it  has  been 
called  pure  butter;  but  it  can  be  detected  under  tne  micro8Cox)e  from  the  fact  that 
the  fats  are  emulsified.     ( 1 70. ) 
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Mr.  Sterne  says  butter  which  is  green  and  moldy,  bine  and  -white,  and  all 
sorts  of  colors,  is  picked  np  on  the  street  at  the  lowest  price,  melted  down  and 
settled  in  a  kettle,  pnt  through  a  soda  process,  rewashed,  nanded  out  onto  a  table 
through  ice  water,  put  through  a  worter,  recolored,  resalted,  and  sold.  He  has 
examined  it  on  Water  street,  where  it  is  known  as  imitation  creamery.  It  con- 
tains alkali  from  the  use  of  soda,  and  is  absolutely  unfit  for  anything  except  to 
settle  salt.  Mr.  Sterne  says  he  knows  of  a  number  of  firms  supposed  to  be  in  the 
business  of  washing  gangrened  butter.     (221 ,  226. ) 

Mr.  Sterne  says  grease  butter  has  rarely  been  below  9  cents  a  pound,  because 
washers  take  it  and  work  it  over  and  put  it  on  the  street  as  butter  for  food  to  the 
extent  of  thousands  of  tons  a  year.  Mr.  Sterne  states,  as  the  result  of  observation, 
that  sal  soda  and  salicylic  acid  are  used  in  its  preparation.     (227. ) 

B.  Oleomarearine. — 1.  Ingredients  and  process  of  manufacture, — Dr.  Wiley  has 
found  that  other  fats,  both  animal  and  vegetable ,  including  mixtures  of  cotton-seed 
oil  and  beef  fat,  and  sometimes  a  high  grade  of  pork  fat,  have  been  substituted  for 
butter  fat,  and  that  these  compounds  were  often  sold  as  pure  better  before  the 
I>assage  of  the  oleomargarine  act,  which  comi>elled  the  st€unping  and  branding 
of  sucn  packages.  He  tninks  that  where  the  act  has  been  enforced  it  has  protected 
the  public  and  the  farmers  against  fraudulent  adulterations.     (13.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  oleo  oil  is  extracted  from  beef  stearin  and  mixed  with 
neutral  lard  to  make  butter  imitations.  Some  years  ago  there  was  butterine  with 
considerable  actual  butter  in  it,  but  now  there  are  very  small  percentages  of 
butter.  Butterine  with  butter  in  it  would  cost  considerably  more  than  that  made 
of  cheap  oils.     (126.) 

Mr.  Sterne,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  formerly  in  the  oleomargarine 
business,  says  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  was  begun  in  this  country  in 
1879,  and  it  is  made  to-day  almost  exactly  as  it  was  at  that  time,  out  of  the  purest 
fats;  it  has  no  adulteration  in  it  whatever.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  its  man- 
ufacture it  has  been  known  as  a  compound  of  beef  fat  and  lard,  somstimes  with 
cotton-seed  oil.  The  hog  product  gives  the  ^ain.  It  was  formerly  adulterated 
witii  butter,  but  so  little  pure  butter  could  be  bought  that  the  manufacturers  had 
to  go  back  to  cream,  and  no  oleomargarine  maker  now  uses  any  butter.  The  fats 
from  tiie  bullock  are  cooked,  and  the  tallow  element  withdrawn  by  a  mechanical 
process,  leaving  butter  fat,  absolutely  the  same  as  that  produced  from  the  milk, 
as  far  as  chemistry  has  been  able  to  determine,  and  far  sux>erior  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  deterioration,  while  butter  begins  to  deteriorate  at  once.  Every 
butter  man  who  takes  an  exhibit  to  a  fair  insists  uxK>n  judgment  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Oleomargarine  makers  chum  cream  with  the  butter  fat  to  give  it 
the  aroma  caused  by  tiie  action  of  the  bacteria  in  milk.  Rich  cream  is  used;  it 
is  guaranteed  in  the  contracts  to  produce  20  pounds  of  butter  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  cream.  Mr.  Sterne  quotes  the  official  chemists  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment as  saying  that  the  only  germs  ever  present  in  oleomargarine  are  those 
common  to  air  and  water,  and  that  the  product  is  especially  liable  to  contamina- 
tion because  the  best  process  of  manufacture  fails  to  eliminate  all  the  lactic-acid 
ferment. 

Mr.  Sterne  believes  that  oleomargarine  has  never  had  an  adulterant.  It  has 
never  had  a  chance  to  be  fairly  known,  because  of  the  objectionable  articles  in  the 
press  and  in  the  dairy  papers.  He  says  the  difference  in  the  ^ades  of  oleomarga- 
rine is  due  to  the  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  churned  with  it,  the  proportions  of 
fats  being  nearly  always  the  same.     (221-228. ) 

Mr.  Sterne  buys  materials  for  oleomargarine  makers,  and  he  wishes  '*  to  empha- 
size the  strict  examination  and  purity  that  is  required,  not  only  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  raw  material,  but  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  finished  product,  in  all 
materials  which  go  into  butterine."  The  witness  believes  that  England  has  as 
good  food  laws  as  any  country,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  oleomargarine  fat  and 
neutral  manufactured  here  is  sent  to  the  other  side.    (341. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  manager  of  the  butterine  department  of  the  Armour  Packing  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  says  that  butterine  is  composed  of  oleo  oil,  neutral,  butter, 
cream*  milk,  and  salt.  Highly  refined  cotton-seed  oil  is  sometimes  used  in  limited 
quantities  in  the  cheapest  grades.    In  the  better  grades  butter  is  always  used. 

Oleo  oil  is  made  from  the  caul  fat,  the  richest  and  choicest  fat  of  the  beef. 
This  fat  amounts  to  about  40  pounds  to  the  animal.  It  is  taken  out  before  the 
anim£d  is  skinned,  thoroughly  washed,  and  thrown  into  a  vat  of  ice  water,  to  stand 
until  the  following  day.  Then  it  is  cut  up  fine  and  cooked.  The  fat  is  cooled  and 
placed  in  linen  cloths,  and  the  oil  is  extracted  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  residue 
m  the  cloths  af  terpressing  is  commercially  known  as  stearin.  Neutral  is  the  leaf 
lard  of  the  pig.  The  leaf,  amounting  to  aoout  5  or  6  pounds  to  the  pig,  is  taken  out 
as  soon  as  tne  animal  is  killed,  thoroughly  washed,  and  put  into  a  freezer  for  24 
hours.    It  is  then  cut  into  shreds  and  cooked.    Neutral  is  snowy  white,  without 
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taste  or  odor.  Both  pigs  and  cattle  are  examined  by  Government  inspectors, 
before  and  after  killing,  so  that  diseased  animals  are  excluded.  England,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  other  foreign  countries  where  bntterine  is  manufactured 
more  extensively  than  in  the  United  States  dex>end  entirely  upon  American  pack- 
ers for  oleo  oil  and  neutral. 

The  in^edients  of  butterine  are  churned  together  for  80  minutes  in  large  steel 
chums.  The  butterine,  which  is  then  in  a  liquid  state,  is  chilled  by  x>a8sing  through 
ice  water,  thoroughly  worked  to  get  the  moisture  out,  and  packed  in  tubs  and 
cases.  The  law  requires,  besides  plain  marking  of  the  packages,  a  record  of  every 
pound  of  material  used  and  a  record  of  every  sale,  giving  the  amount,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  purchaser. 

Butterine  is  colored  with  Wells-Richardson  improved  butter  color,  which  is 
used  almost  exclusively  by  every  creamery  man  in  the  United  States.  The  salt  is 
the  celebrated  Ashton  brand,  imported  from  England.  The  cream,  milk,  and 
butter  are  the  best  that  can  be  bought,  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
handling  of  the  cream  and  milk.  All  the  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture 
is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  All  vats,  trucks,  tables,  molds,  and  floors  are 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  hot  water  once  or  twice  a  day.  Each  tub  is  steamed 
and  scrubbed  in  hot  water  before  being  used.  None  of  the  laborers  are  allowed 
to  use  tobacco  while  at  work.    X322-324.) 

Mr.  PiRRUKG,  a  manufacturer  of  butterine,  states  that  he  buys  all  his  oleo  oil 
and  neutral  from  the  packing  houses.  Oleo  oil  is  obtained  from  the  caul  fat  of  beef, 
and  looks  much  like  yellow  butter.  It  is  shipped  ^  the  packers  in  new  tierces. 
The  packers  never  use  a  secondhand  tierce  for  it.  The  neutral  is  made  from  the 
leaf  of  the  pig,  and  is  nut-like  in  taste  and  positively  neutral  in  odor.  These 
two  ingredients  are  the  basis  of  the  oleomargarme  or  butterine.  They  are  churned 
in  a  steel  or  tin  chum,  run  through  cold  water,  worked  in  a  butter  worker,  and 
wrapped  in  new  cloth  or  parchment-paper  packages.  The  Government  pre- 
scribes that  all  oleomargarine  must  be  put  up  in  new  wooden  packages  and 
branded  with  the  word  *  *  Oleomargarine,"  in  letters  1  inch  high,  with  the  name  and 
location  of  the  factory  and  the  gross  and  net  weight.  The  only  ingredients  are 
the  oleo  oil  or  beef  fat,  the  neutral  or  pork  fat,  milk,  cream,  salt,  and  coloring. 
The  color  is  made  from  the  annatto  bean.  It  is  a  purely  vegetable  product,  and 
no  chemical  dyes  are  used.     (813-315.) 

Mr.  Dadie,  general  manager  of  the  William  J.  Moxley  Butterine  Company,  says 
that  this  company  buys  its  oleo  oil  from  the  packers,  but  makes  it  neutral.  It 
formerly  used  butter  in  making  all  grades  of  butterine,  but  found  it  too  hard  to 
get  butter  for  the  purpose.  It  now  uses  milk  and  cream  in  the  cheaper  grades, 
though  butter  is  still  used  in  the  best.  Its  butterine  is  colored  with  the  Wells- 
Richardson  improved  butter  color,  which  is  used  by  creamery  men  generally. 
(325,326.) 

Mr.  Jelke,  general  manager  of  Braun  &  Fitts,  states  that  this  corporation 
makes  more  oleomargarine  than  any  other  establishment  in  America.  It  does 
not  use  any  cotton-seed  oil.  It  considers  that  vegetable  oil  can  not  carry  the  but- 
ter flavor.  Mr.  Jelke  believes  that  aU  the  other  butterine  manufacturers  use 
more  or  less  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  lower  grades.    It  is  entirely  wholesome.    No 

Preservative  or  chemical  of  any  kind  except  salt  is  used  in  the  witness's  factory, 
'he  wholesomeness  of  the  product  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jelke  uses  it 
on  his  own  table,  and  that  the  men  in  the  factory,  who  know  the  whole  process 
of  manufacture,  use  it  in  their  families.     (332, 388.) 

Mr.  Potter,  manager  of  the  butterine  department  of  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  manager  of  the  butterine  depar&nent  of  the  G.  H.  Hammond  Com- 
pany, give  testimony  precisely  similar  to  that  of  other  manufacturers  with 
regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  proc- 
ess.    (335,337.) 

Professor  Mitchell  knows  of  no  way  by  which  tallow  from  refuse  or  from  dead 
animals  picked  up  on  the  street  can  be  distinguished  from  the  tallow  from  healthy 
animals,  except  by  its  general  odor  and  appearance.  The  oils  used  in  the  better 
grade  of  food  products  are  carefully  kept  irom  becoming  tainted  and  rancid.  The 
price  of  the  product  is  lessened  rapidly  if  tainted  oils  are  used.     (127.) 

IS.  Wholesomeness. — Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view  all 
the  fats  and  oils  used  as  food  have  nearly  the  same  value  as  heat  producers. 
Butter  fat  has  a  heat  value  of  a  little  more  than  9,000  calories  per  gram,  while 
the  beef  fat  of  oleomargarine  has  a  slightly  higher  heat  value;  but  the  butter  fat 
is  a  little  more  easy  of  digestion,  so  that  tnere  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  two  fats  in  the  human  economy.  Cotton-seed  oil  has  practically  the 
same  heat  value  as  oleomargarine,  and  is  probably  a  little  easier  of  digestion. 
Dr.  Wiley  considers  mixtures  of  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils  to  be  perfectly 
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wholesome,  bnt  objects  to  the  jMiyment  of  fancy  prices  by  persons  in  straitened 
circumstances  who  suppose  they  are  getting  batter  when  they  are  not.    (14, 16.) 

Mr.  Marc  Delafontainb  regards  oleomargarine  as  snbstantiaJly  similar  to 
batter  in  its  chemical  constitaents,  bat  not  identical  with  batter.  Me  thinks  it 
equally  wholesome.  The  manufacturers  are  bound  to  use  the  very  best  grades  of 
fats  or  else  the  article  will  not  sell.  Anything  inferior  would  be  either  rancid  or 
bad  to  the  taste.  He  do€s  not  think  the  best  butterine  equal  to  the  best  butter, 
but  says  there  are  grades  of  butter  which  are  inferior  to  very  good  or  average 
butterine.     (281.) 

Mr.  HoBBS,  editor  of  the  National  Provisioner,  says:  "  In  our  analyses  we  find 
that  the  legitimate  butter  compounds  are  healthy  in  themselves;  that  is,  they  are 
free  from  deleterious  substances;  they  are  made  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats — 
some  of  them,  the  best  quality  of  them — and  are  sold  as  such."    (496.) 

Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  ^ew  York  Produce  Exchange,  regards  butterine  and 
oleomargarine,  '*made  from  perfectly  good  material  xmder  Government  super- 
vision," as  legitimate  products.     (500.) 

Professor  (Jhittbnden  regards  the  oleomargarine  industry  as  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, but  thinks  that  oleomargarine  should  be  labeled  to  show  wnat  it  really  is, 
and  that  dealers  should  be  compelleu  to  sell  it  under  its  proper  name.    (423. ) 

Professor  Mallet  says  that  oleomargarine  is  a  good  and  wholesome  food,  and 
in  some  cases,  as  on  long  sea  voyaffes,  it  is  used  in  preference  to  butter.  But  it 
ought  not  to  be  called  butter  or  sold  as  such.    (5560 

Mr.  Sterne  read  the  following  extract  from  the  Scientific  American: 

"In  everyday  life  butter  is  very  essential.  Its  free  use  by  sufferers  from  wast- 
ing diseases  is  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  borne.  All 
this  seems  very  simple,  but,  unfortunately,  an  excess  of  butter  diet,  even  in  a 
healthy  organism,  is  likely  to  ffive  rise  to  butyric  dysx>epsia,  and  butyric  fermen- 
tation IS  set  up  largely  through  the  presence  of  a  ferment,  a  residuum  left  by  the 
buttermilk. 

'*  Oonsidering  the  foregoing,  it  seems  strange  that  oleomargarine  has  not  been 
thought  of  as  a  i>alatable  and  suitable  article  of  diet  for  those  suffering  from  wast- 
ing diseases.  It  is  free  from  all  objections,  despite  the  idle  and  malicious  tales 
spread  by  parties  interested  in  securing  higher  prices  for  inferior  and  unwhole- 
some products.  Were  the  truth  fullv  realized  by  all  classes,  bad  butter  would 
find  no  market;  but,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  people  have  no  compre- 
hensive idea  as  to  what  oleomargarine  practically  is. 

**  The  resulting  product,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  better  and  ^urer  butter  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  dairy  product  that  is  marketed,  and  one  that  is  far  more  easily 
preserved.  There  are  a  large  number  also  who  imagine  that  oleomargarine  is 
made  from  any  old  scraps  of  ^ease,  regardless  of  age  or  cleanliness,  which  is 
^uite  the  reverse  of  the  fact;  indeed,  a  ^pod  *  oleo '  can  onlv  be  had  by  employ- 
ing the  very  best  and  freshest  of  fat.  This  *  artificial  butter^  is  as  purely  wnole- 
some  (and  iwrhaps  even  better  as  food)  as  the  best  dairy  or  creamery  product." 
(222,  223.) 

Mr.  Miller  introduced  in  connection  with  his  testimony  opinions  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Professor  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University;  Professor  Atwater,  of 
Wesleyan  University;  Professor  Schweitzer,  of  Missouri  State  University;  Pro- 
fessor Barker,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Johnson,  of  Yale 
University;  Dr.  Ames,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Professor  Jolles,  of  Vienna. 
Professor  Caldwell  says  that  the  process  of  making  butterine,  when  properly 
conducted,  is  cleanly,  and  that  the  product  possesses  no  qualities  whatever  that 
can  make  it  in  the  least  degree  unwholesome.  Professor  Atwater  says  that 
butterine  is  perfectly  wholesome  and  has  a  high  nutritious  value.  Professor 
Schweitzer  states  tliat  careful  physiological  experiments  reveal  no  difference 
whatever  in  palatability  and  digestibility  between  butter  and  the  brand  of  but- 
terine which  he  has  examined.  Professor  Barker  considers  butterine  quite  as 
valuable  a  nutritive  agent  as  butter.  Professor  Johnson  says  that  for  all  ordi- 
nary and  culinary  purx)oses  it  is  the  full  equivalent  of  good  butter  made  from 
cream.  He  regards  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  as  a  legitimate  and  benefi- 
cent industry.  Professor  Jolles  says  that  pure  butterine  or  oleomargarine  is  as 
digestible  and  nutritive  as  pure  butter.  Dr.  Ames  declares  that  the  manufacture 
of  butterine  in  prox>erly  constructed  factories  is  much  cleaner  than  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  and  that  he  has  found  the  factories  at  Kansas  City  nearly  per- 
fect in  that  respect.  He  says:  **  It  should  be  more  generally  used,  and  not  looked 
ui)on  as  an  inferior  article  and  makeshi^  for  butter,  when  it  is  really  superior. ** 
(348-850.) 

Mr.  PiRBUNO,  a  maker  of  butterine  or  oleomargarine,  says  he  has  read  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  higher-grade  dairy  cows  of  Illinois,  such  as  Holsteins  and  Jerseys, 
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have  tuberculosis.  Every  beef  cow  which  goes  to  any  prominent  packing  house 
has  to  pass  Government  and  State  inspection.  Dairy  cows  are  not  inspected  in 
any  such  way.  Beef  products,  such  as  go  into  oleomargarine,  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  wholesome,  in  Mr.  Pirrung's  opinion,  than  dairy  products.  It  is  true 
that  milk  is  used  in  oleomargarine,  but  it  is  pasteurized.  The  food  commissioners 
of  the  several  States  have  never  attempted  to  show  that  oleomargarine  contains 
anything  deleterious.  The  present  food  commissioner  of  Ohio  nas  repeatedly 
examined  the  products  of  Mr.  Pirrung's  factory,  and  so  have  his  predecessors. 
They  have  said  that  they  would  prefer  Dutterine  to  what  they  term  ordinary  but- 
ter. Oleomargarine  is  superior  to  butter  in  keeping  qualities,  partly  because  all 
the  ingredients  are  cookea.  If  it  is  properly  maae  it  can  never  get  rancid,  though 
it  may  lose  its  flavor.     (314, 816, 809, 840. ) 

Mr.  Pirrung  declares  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  butterine  out  of  putrid 
or  rancid  fats.  He  defies  anyone  to  say  that  he  has  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  a 
piece  of  rancid  butterine.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  heard  it  stated  that 
rancid  butter  is  absolutely  poisonous.  Mr.  Pii'rung  asserts  that  for  about  eight 
months  in  the  year  butterine  sells  for  more  than  the  average  grades  of  butter.  If 
butterine  were  as  cheap  and  as  ill-made  as  a  large  amount  of  the  poor  butter  on 
the  market  it  would  find  no  sale.     (818, 821. ) 

Mr.  Broadwell,  as  a  dealer  in  butter  and  oleomargarine,  says  that  the  finest  of 
creamery  butter  turns  strong  in  two  or  three  days,  as  most  x)eople  keep  it  in  their 
pantries,  and  they  bring  it  back  and  say,  **  This  is  oleomargarine."  It  will  not 
Keep  even  in  ice  Doxes,  while  a  pail  of  oleomargarine  will  last  a  month  in  warm 
weather.  The  cream  and  butter  put  into  the  higher  grades  of  oleomargarine 
make  it  sweeter  and  nicer,  but  the  inferior  quahty  will  keep  longer;  the  more 
cream  there  is  the  shorter  time  it  will  keep.  Dealers  are  not  allowed  now  to  use 
the  word  "  butterine; "  the  name  was  changed  to  oleomargarine  to  avoid  decep- 
tion. A  certain  class  of  people  would  not  ask  outright  for  oleomargarine.  (158- 
166.) 

5.  Sale  as  butter, — a.  Affirmed, — ^Professor  Frear  states  that  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine as  butter  was  found  " pretty  common"  in  Pennsylvania.    (529.) 

Mr.  HoBBS,  editor  of  the  National  Ftovisioner,  says  that  there  is  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  tradespeople  to  remove  the  labels  from  food  products,  and 
even  to  transfer  an  article  from  its  own  package  into  another.  He  has  himself 
visited  a  place  where  oleomargarine  is  put  into  a  butter  package  and  labeled 
creamery  Dutter.  Oleomargarine  is  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce,  but  an 
18-cent  article  ought  not  to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  a  25-cent  article.    (495, 496. ) 

Mr.  Knight  read  circular  letters  from  manufacturers  of  butterine,  one  of  which 
offered  certain  brands  *'  in  plain  wrappers.''  Another  advised  dealers  to  pui^  the 
sale  of  "the  only  high-grade"  butterine,  "and  build  up  a  reputation  for  good 
butter."  Another  said:  "  Your  profit  will  be  double  the  amount  made  from  the 
butter  you  are  now  handling,  and  your  butter  trade  will  be  more  satisfied  if  you 
will  sell  them  such  butterine  as  you  can  buy  from  me."  Another  offered  butter- 
ine of  various  colors  to  be  selected  from  a  color  card,  mentioning  the  difference 
in  the  color  of  butter  at  different  seasons.    (146-149.) 

Mr.  Knight  submitted  to  the  committee  4  packages  of  oleomargarine  bought  in 
Chicago  stores  for  creamery  butter.  The  first  was  not  stamped:  the  second  and 
third  were  marked  oleomargarine,  but  the  marks  were  concealed  by  folding;  on 
the  fourth  the  word  **  oleomargarine  "  was  printed  on  the  inside  of  the  packaire. 
(189-141.)  1-—© 

6.  Denied. — ^Mr.  Cliff,  at  whose  store  the  unmarked  package  of  oleomargarine 
submitted  by  Mr.  Knight  was  purchased,  says  the  instructions  of  the  house  are 
that  every  piece  of  paper  used  on  oleomargarine  shall  be  plainly  marked.  If  a 
customer  asked  for  creamery  butter,  he  would  not  knowingly  sell  him  butterine. 
He  has  in  his  store  the  Government  sign,  and  the  sign  **  Butterine  department." 
(154,  155.) 

Mr.  PoLLAK,  at  whose  store  one  of  the  packages  of  oleomargarine  submitted  by 
Mr.  Knight  was  purchased,  says  he  does  not  furnish  oleomargarine  to  X)ersons 
who  call  for  creamery  butter.  He  paid  18  cents  a  pound  for  me  oleomargarine 
and  sold  it  for  18  cents  a  pound.     (152. ) 

Mr.  Broadwell,  a  deafer  in  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  cheese,  from  whom  one 
of  the  i>ackages  of  oleomargarine  submitted  by  Mr.  Knight  was  purchased,  says 
he  believes  that  his  men  put  the  stamp  on  the  package  plainly.  He  explains  his 
custom  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  follows:  **  When  a  man 
says  *  I  want  strictly  Al  pure  butter,'  we  show  him  pure  butter,  and  if  it  is 
good  enough  for  him  he  buys  it.  If  it  is  not,  we  show  him  something  else.  If  he 
TOref ers  this  oleomargarine  in  preference  to  the  pure  butter,  we  give  him  that. 
We  tell  him  to  taste  it,  and  if  it  suits  him  he  pays  us  for  it,  and  if  it  doesn't  suit 
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him  he  gets  out.  We  have  pnre  butter  and  bntterine  also,  and  if  a  man  will  taste 
of  both  and  prefers  l^is  in  preference  to  pure  butter,  that  is  what  he  wants.  *  *  * 
They  don't  want  any  bntterine,  but  if  we  let  them  taste  of  it,  and  ask  them, '  Does 
that  suit  you? '  they  say,  *  Yes.'  Then  they  take  it  home  and  become  steady  cus- 
tomers." The  oleomargarine  is  taken  out  of  the  original  stamped  package  before 
the  customer's  eyes.  A  man  who  pays  15  or  18  cents  knows  what  he  is  getting, 
because  he  knows  he  would  have  to  pay  20  or  25  cents  for  Al  butter.  Some 
millionaires  would  buy  oleomargarine.    (158-166.) 

Mr.  Somes,  of  Chicago,  a  dealer  in  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  says  the  majority  of 
people  come  in  and  want  oleomargarine  or  buttorine,  but  they  sav  "Give  me  some 
Dutter."  He  thinks  the  majority  of  his  customers  understand  that  they  are  set- 
ting butterine  or  oleomargarine.  For  a  long  time  he  stamped  his  packiMsres  all  on 
the  outside,  and  his  customers  would  say,  "  What  is  this?  I  don*t  want  this. 
Giye  me  another  wrapper."  They  did  not  want  to  carry  it  along  the  street  with 
a  sign  on,  and  to  accommodate  them  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  another  wrapper. 
Then  the  agents  of  the  butterine  people  advised  him  that  if  he  stamped  his  paper 
that  was  aU  that  was  required.  The  majority  of  people  want  butterine  and  do 
not  want  a  sign  on  it  so  that  everybody  Imows  they  are  buying  butterine.  Wit- 
ness thinks  the  reason  that  thev  buy  it  is  because  it  is  the  only  thing  they  can 
get  that  is  sweet  and  good.  The  price  of  butterine  runs  from  15  to  18  cents. 
(151,152.) 

Mr.  Stebnb  says  he  has  been  out  of  the  oleomargarine  business  for  10  or  12 
years,  but  has  had  oleomargarine  on  his  table  every  day  since  then.  In  the  dis- 
trict where  he  lives  there  are  85  grocery  stores,  every  one  of  which  has  a  butterine 
or  oleomargarine  sign.  He  thinks  there  is  practically  no  deception  in  the  sale  of 
oleomargarme  by  retail  grocers,  though  there  are  some  dishonest  people  in  every 
line  of  business.  Hundreds  of  people  send  to  the  factories  for  10-pound  pack- 
ages of  oleomargarine,  but  dq  not  go  to  the  grocery  store  for  fear  it  will  be  round 
out  that  they  are  using  oleomargarine.    (225, 226.) 

Mr.  PiBRUNa  denies  that  the  trade  in  oleomargarine  is  a  secret  trade.  He  pre- 
sented samples  of  cards  advertising  butterine,  of  one  of  which  he  asserted  tiiat 
more  than  6,000.000  had  been  printed  and  circulated  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
another  of  wMcn  2,000,000  had  been  used  within  the  past  year.  Fabulous  amounts 
have  been  sx>ent,  according  to  Mr.  Pirrung,  to  advertise  this  product  and  bring  it 
prominently  before  the  people  of  the  United  States.    (319, 82^.) 

Mr.  Pirrung  declares  that  he  does  not  Imow  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  con- 
sumer has  himself  charged  that  butterine  has  been  sold  fraudulently  for  butter. 
The  charge  has  aJways  been  brought  by  persons  selfishly  interested  in  destroying 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarme.    (888. ) 

Mr.  Dadib  says  that  this  company  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  adver- 
tising its  products.  It  has  distributed  probably  500  large  posters  in  CJhicago  alone, 
saying,  ''Ask  your  grocer  for  Mozley's  high-firade  butterme."  These  posters  are 
about  10  or  20  feet  in  size.  Every  package  of  butterine  is  marked  with  the  word 
**  Oleomargarine,"  as  required  by  law.  The  company  also  imts  up  butterine  in 
1-pound  and  2-poimd  prints,  and  puts  the  word  oleomargarine  on  them .  The  com- 
panjr  advises  its  customers  to  comply  with  all  Federal  legislation.  Mr.  Dadie 
admits  that  the  company  is  fighting  some  State  laws,  and  that  if  anyone  attempts 
to  persecute  its  customers  it  will  defend  them.    (826-828.) 

Mr.  Potter,  manager  of  the  butterine  department  of  Swift  &  Co.,  says  that 
this  concern  puts  up  Dutterine  both  in  wooden  packages  and  in  1-pound  prints. 
Not  only  the  large  xxackage,  but  every  printed  wrapper,  when  the  form  of  prints 
or  rolls  is  used,  has  the  word  '*  Oleomai^arine  "  printed  plainly  on  it.  Referring 
to  the  statement  that  manufacturers  of  butterine  guarantee  protection  to  dealers 
who  sell  butterine  as  butter,  Mr.  Potter  denies  that  Swift  &  Co.  have  ever  made 
any  promises  of  that  character,  and  asserts  that  it  is  their  policy  to  sell  the  product 
strictly  on  its  merits,  and  to  create  legitimate  demand  for  it;  and  that  they  use  aJl 
their  influence  to  have  it  sold  for  what  it  is.    (886.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  manager  of  the  butterine  department  of  the  G.  H.  Hammond 
Company,  asserts  that  this  company  has  never  encouraged  or  defended  the  retail 
dealers  in  selling  butterine  as  butter,  and  will  not  protect  them  in  it.  When  it 
puts  up  the  goods  in  printed  wrappers  the  wrapx>er8  bear  the  word  **  Oleomarga- 
rine."   (888.) 

Mr.  Miller  declares  that  his  company  has  spent  as  much  as  |^,000  a  year  in 
advertising  its  butterine.  Its  billheads  read  *'  Butterine,"  and  it  puts  up  large 
advertising  signs.  There  is  nothing  secret  about  the  marketing  of  its  goods. 
Mr,  Miller  says  that  butterine  is  demanded  because  it  is  an  article  of  merit, 
and  is  sold  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  the  summer  many  people  buy  it  who  can  not 
afford  to  have  ice  boxes.    It  keeps  where  butter  would  not.    (824.) 
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Mr.  Jelke,  general  manager  of  Brann  &  Fitts,  oleomargarine  mannfactnrers, 
declares  that  the  belief  of  his  concern  is  that  the  interests  of  the  bntterine  manu- 
facturers will  be  best  served  by  having  the  goods  sold  to  the  consumer  for  what 
they  are,  and  letting  the  consumer  know  what  he  is  buying.  Braun  &  Fitts  send 
out  thousands  of  circulars,  pamphlets  and  cards  to  advertise  their  product.     (888. ) 

Mr.  Sterne,  a  commission  merchant  who  buys  materials  for  oleomargarine 
makers,  declares  that  he  is  very  close  to  these  manufacturers,  and  that  he  believes 
that  their  earnest  efforts  are  directed  to  creating  a  demand  for  butterine  rather 
than  for  butter.     (842. ) 

Mr.  Adams  ^speaking  from  an  experience  of  4  years  in  administering  the  dairy- 
food  laws  of  Wisconsin,  says  that  while  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  of  oleomar- 
garine know  what  they  are  selling,  and  the  retailers  and  keepers  of  boarding 
houses  and  restaurants  know  what  they  are  buying,  the  boarders  in  boarding 
houses  and  cheap  rostaurants  do  not  know  what  thev  are  buyins  when  they  call 
for  butter  and  get  butterine.  The  butterine  is  finallv  consumed  for  butter,  and 
could  not  be  sold  if  it  were  not  colored  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter.    (208.) 

4.  Effect  on  the  price  of  cattle,  etc, — Mr.  Sterne,  a  commission  merchant, 
believes  that  the  demand  lor  the  fats  used  in  making  oleomargarine  has  raised 
the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs  throughout  the  Union,  although  the  production  of 
butterine  is  only  about  6  per  cent  as  great  as  the  production  of  butter.    (841.) 

5.  Coloring  matter— (^ee  also  Cowring  materials,  p.  91,) — o.  In  butter. — ^Mr. 
Knight  says  that  in  the  flush  of  the  season  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  coloring 
matter  used  in  butter,  but  that  in  the  winter  butter  is  almost  universally  colored, 

solely  for  uniformity.  He  does  not  think  this  is  a  deception  at  all.  Consumers 
do  not  want  butter  white  at  one  time  and  yellow  at  another;  but  butter  shipx>ed 
to  England  must  be  as  white  as  it  can  be  made.    (141-143.) 

Mr.  PiRRXTNG  says  that  25  ^ears  ago  butter  was  of  all  kinds  of  colors,  but  now 
it  is  universally  colored  artificiiJly.  The  object  is  the  same  as  the  object  of 
coloring  fine  confections;  namely,  to  make  the  product  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  so  more  acceptable  to  the  taste.    (817. ) 

b.  In  oleomargarine.— 'htr.  Knight  says  ihat  88  States  have  enacted  anticolor 
laws,  but  in  the  face  of  all  this  State  legislation,  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
has  doubled  in  one  year,  because  it  is  of  such  a  deceptive  character  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  keep  track  of  it  after  it  leaves  the  manufacturer.  He  says 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  compelling  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  such  as  long 
it  is  permitted  to  be  colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  He  speaks  of  a  raid  among 
the  retailers  in  Philadelphia  in  which  100  dealers  were  found  to  be  selling  oleo- 
margarine without  licenses.  The  Government  was  actually  losing  revenue 
through  failure  to  identify  the  article.  Mr.  Knight  says  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  selling  uncolored  oleomargarine.  No  one  ever  saw  it  except  in  a  few  places 
where  it  has  been  experimented  with,  and  people  would  not  consume  it  if  they 
knew  it  was  oleomargarine .     ( 1 39, 141 . ) 

Mr.  Knight  says  tlmt  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  twice  held 
that  it  is  a  deception  to  color  some  other  kind  of  comxK>und  to  resemble  butter. 
(145.) 

Mr.  PiRRUNG  says  the  highest  court  of  Michigan  has  recently  decided  that  the 
law  forbidding  coloring  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed  or  whereby 
the  product  is  made  to  appear  better  than  it  is  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  oleo- 
margarine, because  it  is  not  colored  for  these  purposes.     (317. ) 

Mr.  Pirrung  declares  that  in  his  experience  of  12  years  ne  has  never  found  an 
instance  in  wnich  a  chemist  has  brought  into  court,  in  the  trial  of  a  butterine 
case,  the  actual  coloring  matter  extracted  from  a  sample  for  the  inspection  of 
the  court  and  the  jury.    (889.) 

Mr.  Miller  denies  that  butterine  is  colored  to  resemble  butter.  According  to 
him,  when  his  company  began  to  make  butterine  in  1881  it  gave  its  product  a 
high  color;  but  this  was  not  to  imitate  butter,  because  very  lit&e  butter  was  then 
colored.  '  *  In  the  winter  it  was  almost  white ;  in  the  summer  it  was  a  light  yellow 
or  natural  grass  color.  Since  the  advent  of  butterine  the  creamery  men  have 
found  it  necessary  to  imitate  it."    (824. ) 

Mr.  Sterne  says  the  object  of  coloring  oleomargarine  is  to  make  it  attract- 
ive to  the  eye,  as  in  the  case  of  butter;  not  particularly  to  make  it  resemble  the 
highest  grade  of  butter.  The  popular  butter  is  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  the 
more  peifectly  yellow  the  butter  and  butterine  makers  make  their  product  the  more 
quicldy  it  is  sold.     (228, 224. ) 

Mr.  ]Broadw£LL  says  that  if  oleomargarine  were  colored  pink,  not  a  pound  of  it 
could  be  sold;  it  has  to  resemble  butter.  Coloring  it  pink  would  raise  the  price 
of  pure  butter  to  40  and  60  cents  a  pound.    (166.) 

6.  Legislation — a.  In  Wisconsin. — Mr.  Adams  says  the  law  of  Wisconsin,  which 
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he  drew,  prohibits  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  butter  to  prevent 
its  sale  as  a  counterfeit.  The  friends  of  the  oleomargarine  interest  insisted  that 
the  dairy  interests  were  inconsistent,  because  they  colored  their  butter;  but  butter 
is  not  colored  in  imitation  of  any  other  artiple  or  of  a  more  valuable  quality  of 
the  same  goods,  but  to  please  the  eye.  Wisconsin  has  also  passed  a  law  requiring 
n:iade-over  butter  to  be  labeled.  It  is  not  possible  by  any  process  of  coloring  to 
make  ordinary  or  poor  butter  good  butter.    (207, 208.) 

Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food  conmiission,  says 
it  is  almost  imx)ossible  to  require  hotels  and  restaurants  to  inform  their  customers 
when  imitation  or  adulterated  foods  are  used.  In  Wisconsin  notice  to  customers 
is  required  when  butterine  is  used,  but  it  is  not  stated  how  the  notice  shall  be 
given.  Sometimes  it  is  given  on  the  bill  of  fare  and  sometimes  by  signs,  and 
usually  tiie  effort  is  to  get  the  sign  in  a  rather  out-of-the-way  place.  He  thinks 
there  are  only  a  few  places,  in  the  lumber  region  in  the  northern  psurt  of  the  State, 
where  this  law  is  not  enforced.  In  all  the  larger  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  it  is  enforced  strictly.    (109. ) 

b.  Proposed  national  anticoloring  law, — Professor  Mitchbll  feels  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  Wisconsin  law  prohibiting  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  in 
imitation  of  butter,  and  would  like  to  extend  it,  in  a  measure,  to  all  products 
artificially  colored  in  imitation  of  other  substances.  He  thinks  a  national  law 
prohibiting  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  would  be  desirable,  as  the  color  assists 
in  deceiving  the  customer.  The  oojection  to  coloring  butter  is  not  so  great, 
because  butter  is  not  colored  in  imitation  of  anything  else.  He  thinks  that  a 
national  anticoloring  law  would  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  oleomargarine  act. 
(110,127.) 

Mr.  George  M.  Sterne,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  formerly  in  the 
oleomargarine  business,  thinks  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  by  either  butter  or  oleo- 
margarine makers  should  be  prohibited,  but  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting  the  use 
of  coloring  matter  in  either  butter  or  oleomargarine  would  hurt  the  trade  in  both; 
the  harm  would  be  greater  to  the  butter  people  than  to  the  oleomargarine  people. 
(224.) 

Mr.  PiRRUNQ  thinks  that  to  forbid  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  and  i>ermit 
the  coloring  of  butter  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  poorer  people,  who  wish  to 
use  the  cheaper  article.  If  the  x)oor  man's  little  child  goes  to  school  with  bread 
buttered  with  a  substance  whose  color  shows  it  to  be  butterine,  she  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  sort  of  comment  which  she  is  subject  to  if  she  wears  inferior 
clothes.  The  coloring  of  butter  puts  the  poor  child  on  equal  terms  with  the  rich. 
(318.) 

c.  TaaxtHon, — Mr.  Pirrung  says  that  the  taxes  upon  oleomargarine  are  unjust, 
since  they  simply  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  desire  to  use  the  product. 
A  small  license  tax,  say  $12  a  year,  might  well  be  laid  on  retail  dealers  to  secure 
the  registration  of  them.  The  high  tax  which  is  now  laid,  $48  a  year,  is  an 
unjust  burden.  The  proposed  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  upon  colored  oleomargarine 
is  simply  a  tax  upon  a  man's  taste  in  respect  to  the  color  of  his  food.  To  make 
a  man  i>ay  10  cents  a  pound  because  he  prefers  yellow  butterine  to  white  is  as 
wrong  as  it  would  be  to  tax  him  for  preferring  a  black  woolen  suit  to  a  gray. 
(320-322.) 

Mr.  Jelke  also  complains  of  the  levying  of  a  national  tax  of  $48  a  year  upon  a 
little  shop  before  it  can  sell  a  pound  of  oleomargarine — ^a  larger  tax  than  the  Gk>v- 
emment  collects  from  the  biffgest  saloon  in  Chicago.  This  prevents  many  dealers 
from  handling  the  goods  and  makes  it  impossible  for  many  people  who  want  oleo- 
margarine to  get  it  at  the  stores  where  they  are  accustomeii  to  trade.  It  deprives 
the  -peojAe  of  the  privilege  of  usin^  a  cheap  fatty  food.     (338, 334. ) 

Dr.  WiLET  says  that  if  the  public  could  be  protected  s^ainst  frauds  without  a 
tax  he  would  prefer  it,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  him  guite  rieht  that  persons  in 
straitened  circumstances  who  prefer  to  use  the  substitutes  should  pay  excessive 
taxes  upon  them.    (14.) 

Mr.  KNIGHT,  secretaiy  of  the  National  and  the  IHinois  Dairy  unions,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  oleomargarine  except  through 
an  internal-revenue  law.  He  refers  to  a  former  internal-revenue  law  taxing 
X>etroleum  and  regulating  the  mixture  of  petroleum  and  naphtha.  Congress 
repealed  the  tax,  but  left  the  law  standing  as  to  mixing,  and  the  Supreme  (jTourt 
decided  that  inasmuch  as  the  tax  had  been  repealed  the  regulation  was  interfer- 
ing with  the  poHce  powers  of  the  States  and  had  no  standing.    (138. ) 

C.  Milk. — i.  Adulteration  generally. — Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  testifies  that  the  most  conmion  form 
of  the  adulteration  of  milk  is  the  abstraction  of  the  cream.  Milk  is  also  often 
diluted  with  water,  and  preservatives  are  used  to  prevent  souring.    (13. ) 
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Professor  Hallberg  says  that  varioas  means  have  been  adopted  and  ordinances 
passed  fixing  limits  for  the  amount  of  fat  and  solids  to  be  contained  in  milk. 
This  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  improving  the  quality  of  milk.    (88, 84.) 

f .  Skimmed  milk, — Professor  Vaughan  says  a  child  fed  nx)on  skimmed  milk 
may  suffer  just  as  much  as  if  a  xK>ison  were  administered  to  it,  by  not  getting  the 
proper  food  constituents.     (202. ) 

li^.  MoNBED  says  skimmed  milk  is  not  a  ^;ood  food,  but  an  inferior  food,  and 
should  be  sold  under  its  own  name  and  for  its  value.  It  is  a  cheap  food  and  he 
objects  to  its  being  sold  as  pure  milk.  In  (Chicago  it  may  be  sold  if  the  cans  are 
tagged.  In  New  York  City  the  board  of  health  allows  it  to  be  sold  under  its  own 
name.    (65.) 

5,  ColoTririg. — ^Professor  Mitchell  showed  the  conmiittee  a  sample  bottle  of 
coloring  matter  for  coloring  cream  and  skinmied  milk  to  make  it  look  like  milk 
rich  with  cream.  It  was  made  ot  sulpholated  aniline.  Professor  Mitchell  says 
it  is  not  exceedingly  injurious,  but  the  object  of  its  use  is  deception.    (115. ) 

4.  Preservatives  (See  also  Formcddehyde,  pp,  95-97;  Boradc  acid  and  borax, 
p,  97), — ^Dr.  WiLET  says  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  a  thunder  storm  are  those 
m  wnich  milk  ferments  grow  with  the  greatest  rapidity;  hence  the  common 
impression  that  the  souring  is  due  to  the  thunder.  Eioric  acid  and  formaldehyde 
have  often  been  used  to  prevent  souring.     (13, 45.) 

Professor  Mitchell  testifies  that  antiseptics  or  antif erments  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  mUk,  butter,  and  cream;  both  simple  antiseptics  and  those  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  coloring  matter  to  give  an  appearance  of  yellowness  and 
richness.    (111.) 

Mr.  Knight  says  that  milk  that  is  fed  to  a  child  or  infant  should  be  absolutelv 
pure,  because  a  child  that  lives  on  milk  takes  enormous  quantities.  If  a  chila 
should  use  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  containing  one-half  or  three-fourths 
per  cent  preservatives,  he  would  get  more  of  the  preservative  in  1  day  than  a  man 
would  taKe  in  butter  in  6  months,  almost.    (251.) 

6,  Accidental  contamination. — Mr.  Helleb  says  milk  bottles  are  often  taken 
into  sick  rooms,  where  disease  germs  get  into  them.  The  germs  thrive  very 
readily  in  the  milk.  When  the  bottles  are  washed  in  warm  water  the  germs  still 
remain,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  infection  in  this  manner.  The  use  of  freezine 
in  a  stronger  solution  than  prescribed  for  milk  would  prevent  this.    (176.) 

D.  Condeiued  milk. — 1.  Legitimate  manufacture, — Mr.  Rogers,  secretary  of  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company,  says  tnat  in  all  his  experience  of  85  years  the 
product  of  this  company  has  never  been  adulterated  in  any  way,  and  none  of  the 
cream  has  been  removed  from  the  milk.  The  process  consists  of  nothing  but 
the  extraction  of  water  and  the  addition  of  the  finest  granulated  sugar,  made 
especially  for  the  purpose,  free  from  adulteration  and  from  all  coloring  matter. 
The  average  of  solids  m  the  milk  used  by  this  company  is  18.47  per  cent,  and  the 
average  of  fats  is  4.7  per  cent,  while  milk  which  contains  12  per  cent  of  solids, 
inclumng  8  per  cent  of  fats,  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  11% w.  The 
Anglo-Swiss  Ck)mx)any  and  some  other  concerns  make  condensed  milk  of  rhe  same 
high  standard,  but  there  are  smaller  establishments  which  act  differently.  It  is 
possible  to  take  out  one-half  i>er  cent  of  butter  fat  from  the  milk  and  still  make  a 
fairly  good  product;  but  the  honest  manufacturer  is  not  fairly  treated  by  such 
competition.  Condensed  milk  is  sometimes  made  from  skimmed  milk.  That 
results  in  the  starving  to  death  of  children  that  are  fed  upon  it.  It  is  a  crime  in 
New  York  to  sMm  imlk  before  condensing  it,  but  it  is  not  prohibited  in  other 
countries.  Euroi)ean8  were  stopped  years  ago  from  bringing  such  products  to 
this  country  and  marketing  them  nere.  The  Borden  Company  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  stopping  the  sale  of  adulterated  condensed  milk.  State  boards 
of  health  have  been  appealed  to  where  they  exist,  and  State  governments  where 
boards  of  health  did  not  exist.     (440-448.) 

Dr.  ScoBELL  considers  the  Hignland  brand  of  condensed  milk  a  good  kind,  the 
manufacturers  having  their  own  cows.     (52.) 

fS.  Bemoval  of  fat, — ^Mr.  Monred,  of  Winnetka,  HI.,  a  dairy  expert,  says  several 
brands  of  condensed  milk  are  really  condensed  skimmed  milk.  The  butter  fat 
having  been  extracted,  the  preparation  is  adulterated  and  a  fraud.  During  the 
World's  Fair  he  made  one  or  two  analyses  with  the  Babcock  test  and  found  that 
milk  had  been  fraudulently  labeled,  containing  2  per  cent  instead  of  8^  per  cent  of 
fat.  Mr.  Monred  says  there  is  great  danger  in  condensed  milk  as  a  food  for 
children,  because  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  starves  the  children.    (64, 65.) 

Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  he  has  bought 
a  sample  of  condensed  milk  which  contained  hardly  any  fat.  To  feed  such  milk 
to  a  cnild  would  be  to  starve  it  to  death.  Such  adulteration  ought  to  be  classed 
as  criminal,  even  though  in  one  sense  it  might  be  called  not  injurious  to  health. 
(497.) 
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Professor  Hallbero  says  there  is  no  telling  how  many  infants  have  been  starved 
to  death  on  milk  made  from  skimmed  condensed  milk.  What  the  infant  needs  the 
first  and  second  years  more  than  anything  else  is  bntter  fat;  the  feeding  of  an 
infant  on  skimmed  milk  is  a  species  of  slow  mnrder  and  shonld  be  prohibited. 
(82.) 

S,  Need  of  national  legi»lation, — ^Mr.  Bogebs  says  that  adulterated  condensed 
milk  and  condensed  skunmed  milk  have  been  sold  in  New  York  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  cases.  Dealers  have  been  tried  and  fined,  and  the  sale  of  particular 
brands  of  adulterated  milk  by  particular  dealers  has  been  stopped  in  New  York; 
but  the  milk  was  shipped  to  New  Jersey  or  to  Pennsylvania  or  to  Connecticut 
and  sold  there.  The  matter  can  not  be  effectively  dealt  with  except  by  a  national 
law.    (448.) 

Mr.  MoNRED  does  not  think  State  laws  would  be  sufftcient  in  the  case  of  con- 
densed milk,  because  it  is  used  largely  on  board  ships  and  is  shipped  from  one 
State  to  another.  He  favors  a  national  pure-food  law.  If  that  is  mipracticable, 
he  favors  a  national  law  allowing  each  State  to  have  a  trade  mark  and  give  the 
manufacturers  a  State  brand,  as  suggested  in  the  Sauerhering  bill.    (65.) 

E.  Filled  Cheeie. — Dr.  Wiley  says  it  is  a  common  practice  to  adulterate  cheese 
by  abstracting  the  butter  fat  and  substituting  some  other  fat,  making  what  is 
known  as  filled  cheese.  The  added  fats  are  usually  pure  and  wholesome,  but  less 
valuable,  less  palatable,  and  otherwise  less  desirable  than  the  naturid  food,  though 
perhaps  not  less  nutritious.    Their  substitution  is  therefore  a  fraud.    (14.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  filled  cheese  is  not  necessarily  deleterious  to  health, 
but  is  a  much  inferior  product  to  oleomargarine  from  a  food  standpoint.  It  is 
not  a  permanent  or  desirable  imitation  of  cheese;  it  does  not  ripen  normally  and 
it  soon  spoils.    (110.) 

7.  Lard. — 1.  AdtUteraiion. — Dr. WiLEY  testifies  that  the  chief  form  of  adulterating 
lard  is  the  nuxing  of  vegetable  oils  or  fats  and  the  use  of  other  animal  fats,  as 
that  of  beef,  in  lieu  of  the  fat  of  the  hog.  This  mixed  matter  ha^  been  sold  verv 
extensivelv  as  **  refined  lard.*'  It  is  shown  by  chemical  and  physiological  investi- 
gation to  be  as  wholesome  as  pure  lard,  but  vegetable  oils  and  other  fats  being 
less  expensive  than  pork  fat,  the  mixture  is  a  fraud;  and  it  can  be  sold  at  a  larger 
profit  than  pure  lard.  The  witness  sees  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  any  wholesome 
mixture  of  rats  under  their  own  names.  Cotton-seed  stearin,  for  instance,  makes 
an  excellent  cooking  matter,  and  is  preferred  by  many  housekeepers  on  account 
of  its  vegetable  origin.  At  the  time  he  made  nis  investigation  the  mixture  of 
cotton-seed  oil  with  lard  was  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent.    (15, 16.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  lard  is  adulterated  with  certain  grades  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  which  softens  it,  and  the  consistency  is  brought  back  by  the  addition  of  beef 
steimh,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  x)araffin  wax,  of  which  very  much  less  is  necessary. 
Parafiin  wax  is  a  x)etroleum  product,  x)erfectly  indigestible,  and  not  a  food.  Beef 
stearin  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  necessarily  deleterious  to  health.    (125.) 

Professor  Mitehell  also  says  that  cocoanut  oil  is  used  as  a  lard  substitute.  It  is 
a  clean  vegetable  oil  when  properly  handled.    (127.) 

Professor  Eaton  testifies  that  in  1897  lard  was  very  much  adulterated  with  beef 
fat  and  cotton-seed  oil.    The  beef  fat  was  stearin,  probably  a  by-product  of  the 

Eroduction  of  oleomargarine.    He  did  not  regard  this  adulteration  as  injurious  to 
ealth.    (234.235.) 

Professor  Jenkins  states  that  out  of  162  samples  of  lard  examined  at  the  Con- 
necticut agricultural  station  36  were  found  to  be  adulterate  witli  cotton-seed  oil 
and  beef  stearin.     (451.) 

£,  Proposed  leaislation.—ProfeBsoT  Mitchell  thinks  that  lard  containing  par- 
affin wax  should  be  prohibited, but  that  beef  stearin  and  cotton-seed  oil  might  be 
permitted  under  proper  labels.     ( 125. ) 

0.  Canned  roast  beef. — ^Professor  Hallbero  says  that  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  men  most  vitally  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  canned 
goods  canned  roast  beef  is  made  by  first  boiling  and  extracting  a  large  percentage 
of  extract,  the  beef  residue  being  then  put  into  cans  and  subjected  to  a  high  heat 
in  retorts,  or  roasted.  This  beer  he  pronounces  unfit  for  food  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Liebig,  who  found  that  while  the  fibrin  or  fiber  is  chemically  the  same 
as  egg  white,  its  digestion  and  assimilation  depend  ux)onthe  presence  of  the  prin- 
ciples represented  in  the  extract,  and  that  while,  therefore,  tnese  substances  rep- 
resent the  total  nutritive  quality  of  the  beef,  they  should  not  be  used  singly. 
Even  canned  roast  beef  has  a  certain  use;  boiled  beef  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
but  witness  never  t&kes  boiled  beef  without  horseradisn  or  mustard,  and  says  no 
boarding-house  keeper  who  knows  her  business  would  ^ve  it  more  than  once  a 
week,  because  the  substances  necessary  for  complete  digestion  have  been  taken 
out.    (81.) 
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H.  Honeflesh.— Dr.  Wiley  says  that  the  sale  of  horseflesh  has  become  quite  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  Eiirox>e,  and  it  is  not  always  sold  as  horseflesh.  He  pre- 
sumes that  horseflesh  has  been  sold  in  this  conntry  for  human  food.  Horses  are 
slaughtered  for  human  food  in  this  country  and  their  carcasses  inspected  by  offi^ 
cials  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  but  he  can  not  testify  whether  they  were 
used  in  this  country  or  not.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  palm  off  horseflesh  for  beef, 
especially  for  the  coarser  grades.  It  would  take  a  microscopic  or  chemical  exam- 
ination to  determine  the  oifference.     (40.) 

I.  Fish  and  Game. — ^Dr.  Wiley  considers  the  sale  of  one  kind  of  fish  for  another, 
as  a  cheaper  fish  for  a  dearer  fish,  especially  when  packed  in  oil,  to  be  very  objec- 
tionable. The  sale  of  other  fish  for  sarmnes  and  the  stamping  of  boxes  with 
foreign  stamps  are  not  uncommon  practices.  English  sparrows  are  sold  for 
reed  birds,  and  other  birds  are  sold  for  game  birds  of  high  value  which  they  resem- 
ble. The  sale  of  one  kind  of  duck  for  another  and  of  other  turtles  for  terrapin 
is  often  practiced  in  restaurants  and  markets.  He  cluuracterizes  these  practices 
as  commercial  frauds.    (40. ) 

V.  SUGAB  Aim  SWXSTS. 

A.  Sugar. — 1,  Process  of  refining. — ^Mr.  Schiller,  a  chenust  employed  by 
Arbuckle  Brothers,  states  that  the  raw  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water  ana  nm  over 
bags  or  through  presses  to  remove  the  suspended  impurities,  and  is  then  run  over 
boneblack  to  remove  the  soluble  impurities.  Then  it  is  crystallized  in  a  vacuum 
pan.  Lime  is  used  after  the  sugar  is  dissolved  to  correct  acidity,  and  some  refin- 
ers use  blood  or  albumen  or  other  material  in  its  place  to  clarify  the  solution  by 
removing  the  suspended  impurities.     (430,  431.) 

S,  Production  of  certain  refiners, — ^Sir.  Havemeyeb  says  that  the  American 
Sugar  Befining  Company  refines  about  70  per  cent  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United 
States,  the  Arouckles  about  5  per  cent,  and  the  other  companies  about  25  per 
cent.     (467.) 

S,  Adulteration, — ^Mr.  Schiller  states  that  since  about  1882  he  has  never  found 
any  adulterant  in  sugar.  He  did  at  that  time  find  a  large  proportion  of  ^anu- 
lated  glucose  in  granulated  sugar.  Arbuckle  Brothers'  granulated  sugar  is  99.8 
per  cent  pure:  one-tenth  per  cent  may  be  moisture  and  one-tenth  per  cent  ash. 
A  mixture  of  glucose  with  graoulated  sugar  could  be  detected  instantly. 

Mr.  Schiller  has  never  seen  powdered  sugar  adulterated  with  starch  or  com 
flour.  He  declares  that  Arbuckle  Brothers*  powdered  sugar  is  just  as  pure  as 
their  granulated  sugar.     (431.) 

Mr.  Mavemeyer,  president  of  the  American  Sugar  btefining  Company,  testifies 
that  no  ingredients  whatever  enter  into  his  sugar  except  raw  sugar  itself.  He 
does  not  know  of  any  adulteration  of  sugar  by  his  competitors.  Me  thinks  their 
goods  are  absolutely  pure.  About  15  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
glucose,  it  was  used  as  an  adulterant  in  coffee  sugars;  but  Mr.  Havemeyer  thinks 
that  this  did  not  succeed  and  was  entirelv  abandoned.     (466.) 

Mr.  Georqe  W.  Smith  has  never  found  any  powdered  sugar  that  was  pure.  He 
says  it  is  adulterated  with  com  starch.     (134. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  he  is  told  that  several  food  products  carry  mineraline,  and 
has  found  powdered  sugar  adulterated  with  an  insoluble  substance.  At  tables  and 
bars  where  powdered  sugar  is  used  a  residue  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
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:ofessor  Tucker  thinks  that  powdered  sugar  is  much  less  commonly  adulter- 
ated than  is  popu  larly  supposed.  *  *  Probably  you  could  collect  a  thousand  samples 
without  finding  other  than  pure  samples."    (436.) 

B.  Maple  sugar  and  simp.— ^^.  Wiley  says  the  high  price  of  maple  sirup  leads 
to  its  artificial  fabrication,  the  common  method  being  to  mix  it  with  glucose  or 
with  melted  brown  sugar.  The  glucose  is  apt  to  make  the  sirup  sticky,  while  the 
yellow  sugar  gives  a  degree  of  thinness  like  mai)le  sirup.  This  product  is  fla- 
vored with  an  extract  of  nickory  bark  or  some  similar  suDstance,  wnich  gives  it  a 
flavor  similar  to  that  of  maple.  Thousands  of  barrels  of '  'pureVermont  maple  sirup" 
have  been  made  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  other  localities  where  a  maple  tree  never 
grew  except  when  planted  on  the  street,  and  these  artificial  sirups  are  sold  exten- 
sively, becoming  cheaper  and  more  abundant  the  greater  the  distance  from  Ver- 
mont. Dr.  Wiley  does  not  think  the  extracts  of  hickory  bark  deleterious  in  small 
quantities.  The  value  of  maple  sirup  is  not  alone  in  the  sugar  it  contains,  but 
in  the  peculiar  flavoring  substance  which  exists  in  minute  quantities.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  reflned  maple  sirup.  Refining  would  take  away  the  fiavoring  mat- 
ter and  diminish  the  price.     (29.) 

Dr.  Wiley  also  says  that  solid  cakes  of  maple  sugar  are  adulterated  very  exten- 
sively by  melting  in  the  yellow  sugar  from  the  refineries.    In  Vermont  the  practice 
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of  adulterating  is  not  very  extensive,  the  farmers  there  generally  selling  the 
genuine  article,  though  there  are  mixers  even  in  Vermont.  Even  the  chemist  is 
practically  helpless  in  this  case,  the  amount  of  flavoring  matter  being  too  small 
to  be  estimated  by  chemical  means.  The  maple  sugar  is  boiled  until  ready  for 
crystallization  and  then  poured  into  a  mold.  If  this  material  were  x>assed  through 
boneblack  the  product  would  be  ordinary  sugar,  worth  about  4i  cents  a  pound; 
in  the  raw  state  it  is  worth  8  or  10  cents  a  pound.     (29, 30. ) 

Mr.  Scully  says  pure  maple  sugar  comes  principally  from  Vermont  and  Can- 
ada. In  Vermont  there  is  a  very  stringent  law  against  turning  out  impure  sugar 
as  pure,  so  he  has  every  reason  to  think  that  every  package  coming  from  there  is 
penectly  pure.  That  from  Canada  he  is  quite  sure  is  pure,  because  it  is  very 
strong  maple.     (95.) 

According  to  Mr.  Scully,  even  thick,  heavy,  natural  maple  sirup  would  not 
keep  very  well  throug^h  the  summer.  It  will  keep  if  hermetically  sealed,  but  in 
the  sugar  bush  facilities  for  putting  it  up  prox)erly  are  lacking.  Maple  sirup  is 
ordinary  made  by  melting  maple  sugar,  but  a  great  deal  comes  directly  from 
the  sugar  bush.  The  principal  object  of  putting  it  into  sugar  is  to  keep  it  through 
the  summer.  It  will  Keep  any  length  of  time  as  sugar,  but  the  sap  would  not 
keep  through  the  summer,  and  the  demand  for  maple  sugar  begins  in  the  fall. 
The  D.  B.  ^ully  Sirup  Company  handles  three  grades  of  maple  sirup.  One  is 
guaranteed  pure,  the  others  are  not;  but  when  they  go  into  a  State  which  has  a 
pure-food  law  the  formula  is  printed  on  the  outside,  showing  just  what  the 
in^edients  are.  There  is  no  formula  printed  on  the  outside  for  Illinois,  because 
it  IS  not  required.  The  company  sells  the  goods  as  they  are,  not  representing 
them  as  pure  when  they  are  not.  The  second  grade  of  maple  sugar  is  60  "per 
cent  pure  maple  and  40  per  cent  glucose;  the  third  grade  has  a  larger  x>ercentage 
of  glucose.  Occasionally  his  company  may  use  a  little  brown  sugar,  but  not  gen- 
erally. Mr.  Scully  does  not  believe  that  his  competitors  use  any  adulterants 
other  than  glucose.  A  great  many  things  have  been  put  on  the  market  as  maple 
flavors,  but  none  of  them  ever  amounted  to  anything.  He  never  heard  of  hickory 
bark  being  used  successfully.  Two  grades  of  maple  sirup  may  be  brought  nearly 
to  the  same  color  by  using  a  darker  maple  for  one  than  for  the  other.  The  second 
grade  of  maple  sirup  sells  for  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the  first,  and  the  thii'd 
grade  perhaps  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  second.  The  delicate  flavor  of  the 
maple  is  not  affected  by  repeated  boiling.  Mr.  Scully^'s  company  has  melted 
maple  sugar  two  or  three  times  and  found  no  change  in  it.  In  the  first  operation 
it  loses  some  of  the  maple  flavor,  but  not  afterwards.  Maple  sirup  which  has 
fermented  can  not  be  used  again.    (90-93, 95. ) 

Mr.  Berrt  says  that  in  his  experience  the  greater  proportion  of  ma^le  sirup 
sold  is  pure,  because  as  a  rule  people  who  eat  it  pretend  to  be  judges  of  its  qual- 
ity. But  there  are  probably  a  good  many  people  who  are  not  fudges  who  never 
buy  anything  but  adulterated  goods.  The  Chicago  Sirup  Befining  Company  lists 
three  grades  of  maple  siruj) — one  pure,  one  60  per  cent  maple,  and  one  40  per  cent 
maple  and  60  per  cent  glucose.  Some  people  want  25  x>er  cent  maple,  so  that  they 
can  get  it  at  a  certain  price,  and  it  is  made  to  order  for  them.  The  pure  sirup  is 
branded  '^  pure,"  and  when  sirups  go  into  a  pure-food  State,  such  as  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  the  formula  must  be  put  on.  The  second  and  third  grades 
going  to  a  State  where  there  is  no  pure-fooa  law  are  simply  sold  as  maple  sirup, 
the  merchant  who  buys  them  knowing  what  he  is  getting  from  the  price.  The 
consumer,  Mr.  Berry  thinks,  is  misled.  A  good  manv  people  buy  the  second 
grade  because  they  can  hoodwink  their  customers  and  sell  it  for  pure  maple  sirup. 
At  the  stipulated  price  it  requires  glucose  to  bring  it  down  to  tne  cost.     (96, 97.) 

Mr.  Ort  Cooke  testified  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  produce  a  substitute  for 
maple-sugar  sirup,  and  produced  samples  of  the  product.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
wholesome  vegetable  product,  composea  of  two  kinds  of  sugar  and  a  flavor.    (287. ) 

C.  Simp  and  molasses. — /.  Table  sirup. — Dr.  WiLEY  says  that  the  manufacture  of 
table  sirup  engages  quite  a  large  capital  in  this  countiy.  The  old-fashioned  table 
sirups  were  made  directly  from  the  maple  tree,  su^r  cane,  or  sorghum,  without 
admixture.  Then  gradually  the  custom  arose  of  using  the  molasses  resulting  from 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  old-fashioned  open-kettle  method  is  still  used  for 
very  fine  table  sirup,  the  sugar  cane  juice  being  boiled  in  an  open  kettle,  and  the 
sirup  when  crystallized  being  put  into  hogsheads  with  perforated  bottoms  through 
which  the  molasses  runs  out.  Small  farmers  formerly  made  an  immense  (][uantity 
of  sirup  from  sorghum  by  boiling  down  the  juice.  Other  large  quantities  were 
made  from  the  maple  orchard.  Artificial  processes  have  now  come  into  vogue. 
Many  sirups  are  made  from  glucose,  artificially  colored  with  sugar-house  molas- 
ses, 5  gallons  of  this  refuse  of  sugar  refineries  and  45  gallons  of  glucose  making  a 
barrel  of  table  sirup  with  a  slight  amber  color  and  the  flavor  of  sugar  sirup.  This 
very  common  article  is  still  sold  the  country  over,  often  under  fancy  names,  as 
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**  Golden  Drip,"  "  Honey  Drip,"  "Honey  Sirup,"  and  others.  The  witness  never 
heard  of  its  being  sold  under  the  name  of  glucose  or  mixed  glucose.  People 
imagine  that  it  is  a  high  grade  of  sugar-cane  sirup,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  very  low 
grade  of  molasses  which  could  not  be  made  into  an^hing  else.  It  is  sold  at  fancy 
prices,  clear  sirup  with  a  light  amber  tint  always  brings  a  higher  price  than  others, 
whatever  its  comx)osition.  Dr.  Wiley  makes  no  criticism  of  f  abncated  table  sirups 
in  regard  to  their  nutritive  value  and  wholesomeness.    (28-30.) 

Mr.  Berrt  testifies  that  the  Chicago  Sirup  Refining  Company,  with  which  he  is 
connected,  does  business  with  the  jobbing  trades.  The  jobbers  handle  a  number 
of  varieties,  some  light  and  some  dark,  and  have  their  own  brands.  In  selling  to 
a  new  customer  his  company  would  require  a  sample  of  the  goods  wanted  and 
would  brand  them  as  desired.  Every  jobbing  house  has  from  8  to  5  or  more 
brands  of  sirups.  The  light,  medium,  and  dark  are  branded  differently,  although 
their  cost  and  ingredients  are  practically  the  same,  the  darker  ones,  however, 
having  more  cane  sugar  than  the  lighter  ones.    (96.) 

Mr.  Maubicb  H.  Scully,  of  the  u.  B.  Scully  Sirup  Company,  says  that  many 
sirups  of  the  same  quality  and  price,  but  perhaps  different  colors,  go  under  dif- 
ferent brands.  There  are  SO  or  40  different  grades,  and  a  good  many  more  than 
that  number  of  brands.  The  D.  B.  Scully  Sirup  Company  has  certain  grades 
which  are  sold  for  what  they  ai'.e  worth,  and  does  not  make  sirups  to  order.  It 
does  not  use  anything  in  manufacturing  sirup  besides  cane  sugar,  com  sugar,  and 
maple  sugar,  except  that  occasionally  a  very  little  flavoring,  such  as  vanilla  or 
something  of  that  kind,  is  added  to  certain  grades.  This  is  not  used  to  adulterate 
maple  sugar,  but  is  used  in  vanilla-flavored  com  sirup.  The  vanilla  flavor  is 
obtained  nrom  the  vanilla  bean.  Com  sirup  is  mixed  by  adding  glucose  to  a 
X)ercentage  of  cane  sirup.  His  company  does  not  manufacture  either  of  these 
products,  but  simply  mixes  them.  The  only  coloring  used  is  the  cane  sirup  itself, 
a  larger  percentage  of  cane  sirup  being  added  in  a  dark  com  sirup  than  in  a  light 
one.     (89-93.) 

Mr.  Scully,  bein^  shown  a  can  of  sirup  manufactured  in  Iowa,  and  apparently 
made  to  comply  with  the  law  of  Ohio,  explains  that  the  label  ''  80  per  cent  com 
sirup,  20  per  cent  sugar  sirup  "  indicates  80  per  cent  glucose  and  20  "per  cent  cane 
sirup,  which  is  manufactured  in  Eastern  refineries.    (93.) 

IB,  Rock  candy  sirup, — ^Mr.  Scully  says  that  the  D.  B.  Scully  Sirup  Company 
manufactures  rock-K^andy  sirup  from  the  sugar.  The  sugar  is  boiled  to  a  liquid 
and  converted  into  candy,  and!^the  sirup  comes  from  the  candy.  The  candy  crys- 
tallizes on  strings,  but  a  portion  of  it  remains  in  solution  and  is  not  allowed  to 
crystallize.  This  sirup  is  used  principally  in  soda  fountains,  variously  flavored 
and  colored;  also  by  rectifiers  in  olending  liquors.    (90,  95.) 

S,  Souring  of  sirup. — Mr.  Scully  says  very  little  sirup  sours;  possibly  not  one 
package  comes  back  in  two  months.  In  the  early  fall  x>erhaps  a  little  comes  in 
trom.  having  stood  over  the  summer,  but  is  soon  used  up.  His  company  uses  no 
antiseptic  to  prevent  fermentation,  even  in  reboiling  sirups;  it  formerly  tried  sali- 
cylic acid  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  gave  it  up,  not  thinking  it  would  do  any 
good  or  be  effective.     (94.) 

Mr.  Scully  says  damaged  or  sour  sirups,  other  than  maple  sirups,  can  be  reboiled 
and  brought  back  nearly  to  their  ori^nal  sweetness,  and  can  be  used  again  in  a 
small  way  in  other  sirux)s  without  being  detected.     (91.) 

4.  Molasses, — ^Professor  Jenkins  states  that  during  the  last  4  or  5  years  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  New  Orleans  molasses  examined  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Station,  and  some  sold  as  Ponce  molasses,  has  been  found  to  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  glucose  sirup.  Some  samples  have  seemed  to  be  made  entirely  of 
glucose.    (451.) 

D.  Glnoose. — 1,  Mode  of  manufacture. — Dr.  Wiley  says  glucose  consists  of  dex- 
trin, a  little  maltose  and  dextrose,  and  a  small  percentage  of  other  substances.  In 
making  table  sirups  and  for  mixing  with  honey  it  is  boiled  until  it  has  a  density 
of  from  4r  to  42  Beaum6.  For  confectionery  it  is  boiled  to  a  density  of  45°. 
The  by-products  of  glucose  are  very  valuable,  and  are  used  mostly  as  cattle  foods. 
The  oil  extracted  from  the  germ  of  the  grain  by  pressure  is  used  for  various 
purposes.  It  has  been  used  to  adulterate  linseed  oil,  and  when  treated  with  sulphur 
it  becomes  a  highly  elastic  mass  which  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  india  rub^ 
ber.  About  the  only  products  of  the  glucose  factory  which  are  not  sold  as  sub- 
stitutes for  some  human  food  are  the  by-products  used  for  cattle  feed.    (21 . ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try the  starch  is  usually  obtained  from  Indian  com.  In  Europe  it  is  obtained 
from  the  potato.    (20.) 

9.  Price,  —Dr.  Wiley  states  that  within  the  2  years  preceding  his  testimony 
(January  17, 1900)  glucose  has  been  sold  as  low  as  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
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It  was  somewhat  higher  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  bnt  he  estimated  the  cost  of 
it  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  pure  cane  sirup.     (585. ) 

S.  DUtinguished  from  grape  sugar, — Mi\  Brown  says  that  grape  sugar  is  a  solid 
substance  and  glucose  is  a  hquid.     (386.) 

4,  Wholesomeness. — a.  AJJirmed,—DT.  Wiley  has  found  that  glucose  and  grape 
sugar,  when  properlv  made,  are  valuable  food  materials  and  not  injurious,  but 
they  ought  to  be  used  in  their  prox)er  places  and  quantities,  as  the  consumption 
of  too  much  of  any  one  kind  of  food  may  be  injurious.     (21. ) 

Professor  Prescott*s  opinion  is  that  glucose  is  a  food  and  deserving  of  recom- 
mendation and  toleration  as  such.  The  public  has  had  very  little  opportunity  to 
i'udge  how  far  it  is  a  wholesome  food,  because  the  consumer  does  not  Imow  when 
le  is  getting  glucose  and  when  he  is  getting  some  other  sugar.    (197.) 

Professor  Mallet  states  that  glucose  is  harmless  in  itself,  and  tnat,  in  fact, 
ordinary  cane  sugar,  when  taken  into  the  stomach  is  converted  by  the  digestive 
fluid  into  two  kinds  of  glucose;  but  a  man  who  sells  glucose  under  the  names  of 
other  substances  conmiits  a  fraud.    (556. ) 

Mr.  Scully  does  not  regard  glucose  as  having  any  deleterious  effect.  It  makes 
the  flavor  of  maple  sirup  less  strong.    (94. ) 

b.  Denied  or  questioned. — Dr.  Piffard  believes  glucose  to  be  harmful.    (192.) 

Professor  Hallberq  says  that  he  would  no  more  think  of  buying  a  sugar  prep- 
aration made  of  glucose  than  of  buying  black  jack  for  coffee.  Some  chemists  say 
that  glucose  is  healthy,  others  that  it  IS  not.    (82.) 

E.  Legal  regulation  of  simp  and  glncoee. — ^Mr.  Berry  thinks  that  a  national  pure- 
food  law  comx)elling  manufacturers  of  sirups  to  state  the  composition  on  the 
I>ackage  would  be  of  oenefit  to  both  consumers  and  manufacturers.  In  Michigan, 
when  the  law  first  went  into  effect,  the  pure  food  commissioner  ruled  that  com 
sirup  could  be  branded  as  before;  but  in  a  little  while  he  ruled  that  it  must  be 
branded  **  No.  6"  sirup,  and  later,  that  it  must  be  branded  *'  Glucose  Mixture," 
with  the  manufacturer's  name.    It  has  been  so  in  every  State  that  has  adopted  a 

CB-food  law;  so  that  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  keep  a  variety  of  labels  on 
d  and  change  them  from  time  to  time.  If  there  were  a  national  law  they  would 
simply  put  the  formula  on  and  the  sirup  could  go  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
This  opinion  applies  also  to  jellies.    (98, 101 . ) 

Dr.  WILEY  suggests  that  only  a  law  requiring  publicity  would  prevent  fraud 
in  the  sale  of  sirup,  as  in  the  case  of  mixed  flour.     (30.) 

Professor  Mitchell  would  permit  glucose  to  be  mixed  with  cane  sugar  or  cane 
sirup  and  sold  with  the  f ormma.    ( 119. ) 

Professor  Chittenden  regards  the  glucose  industry  as  entirely  legitimate,  but 
thinks  that  the  law  shouldcompel  the  selling  of  glucose  under  its  proper  name. 
It  should  bear  a  label  to  show  what  it  really  is.     (428.) 

7.  Confeotionery. — 1,  Nutritive  value, — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  there  is  a  natural 
taste,  especially  in  young  children,  for  sweet  materials,  and  that  those  of  veget- 
able origin  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  body,  furnishing  heat  and  adipose  tissue. 
Sweets  are  nutritious,  even  in  small  quantities.  Lat<e  experiments  made  in  the 
German  army  show  that  sugar  is  useful  as  a  ration;  little  pellets  of  sugar  which 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  serve  to  keep  up  strength  when  soldiers  are  to  live  2 
or  8  days  on  small  rations  during  a  hard  march.     (31.} 

2,  Ingredients, — Dr.  Wiley  says  the  sugar  used  m  confectionery  is  nearly 
alwavs  reasonably  pure  and  wholesome,  but  that  sugar  alone  would  make  only  a 
brittle  confectionery,  and  the  manufacturers  strive  to  meet  the  demand  for  soft 
and  waxy  products.  Marshmallows,  for  example,  contain  glucose,  gelatin,  and 
often  flour,  to  give  them  the  consistency  and  color  desired;  also  flavoring  to  give 
them  the  peculiar  flavor  and  odor.  Caramels  require  burnt  sugar;  some  contain 
chocolate,  and  some  also  glucose,  and  sometimes  flour  or  starch  (starch  being 
preferred  to  flour  because  free  from  protein ) ;  also  flavoring  matter.  These  flavor- 
ing materials  are  of  vegetable  and  synthetic  origin.  Some  of  the  etheral  oils,  as 
those  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  are  used  in  small  quantities,  and  in  minute  quan- 
tities are  not  injurious.  The  synthetic  flavoring  bodies  made  by  the  chemist 
resemble  or  are  almost  identical  with  those  obtained  from  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
in  some  cases  can  be  made  much  more  cheaply,  so  that  they  are  supplanting  the 
natural  ones.  It  seems  to  the  witness  that  where  artificial  flavorings  are  employed 
l^e  consumer  should  know  it,  because  very  delicate  stomachs  are  injured  by  the 
artificial  product,  although  the  chemicals  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  natural 
ones.    (8(),  81.) 

Mr.  Berry,  a  confectioner,  states  that  the  bodv  of  all  candies  is  sugar,  and  the 
next  most  important  ingredient  is  glucose.  After  sugar  and  glucose  the  chief 
constituent  is  molasses,  and  then  prooably  peanuts.  Mr.  Berry  uses  tartaric  acid 
and  citric  acid,  and  vegetable  coloring  matters,  which  are  sold  with  written 
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guaranties  that  they  are  perfectly  nmnjurioas.  The  jellies  and  jams  which  he 
uses  he  generally  makes  from  the  rresh  fniit  and  puts  them  up  in  jars.    (308, 309. ) 

Mr.  GuNTHER  says  that  su^ar  makes  up  the  bod^  of  candy,  just  as  flour  makes 
up  the  body  of  cake,  but  it  is  not  the  expensive  ingredient.  A  perfectly  pure, 
wholesome  candy  can  be  sold  for  15  cents  a  pound,  but  the  higher  grades  of  candy 
are  made  of  pulps  of  fruits  and  nuts,  which  are  veiy  expensive.     (807.) 

Mr.  Gunther  declares  that  the  use  of  glucose  is  a  benefit  to  the  candy  trade  and 
a  benefit  to  the  public,  in  making  it  possible  to  produce  uncrystallized  candies 
without  the  use  of  cream  of  tartar.    It  is  perfectly  wholesome.     (306.) 

Mr.  Gunther  says  that  starch  is  not  usea  in  candies  proper.  It  is  used  in  some 
so-called  fig  pastes,  Greek  or  Oriental  or  TurMsh  paste,  and  gum  drops,  wliich 
are  simplv  an  imitation  of  the  genuine  gum  drop.  These  goods  are  just  as  whole- 
some as  bread.  Mr.  Gunther  has  not  known  of  the  use  of  a  substance  called 
flourine,  a  by-product  of  glucose  factories,  in  candy.  Starch  is  so  cheap  that  he 
does  not  see  how  anything  cheaper  could  be  found.     (305.) 

Mr.  Gunther  says  that  chocolate  is  adulterated  with  flour,  but  not  with  any- 
thing injurious  to  the  health.    (306.) 

Mr.  Gunther  says  that  very  little  acid  is  used,  excei)t  in  acidulated  goods,  such 
as  lemon  drops.  For  that  purpose  citric  or  tartaric  acid  is  generally  used.  Oitric 
acid  comes  from  citrus  fruits,  such  as  the  lemon,  and  tartaric  acid  from  the  ]^re- 
cipitate  of  the  wine  of  the  grape  in  casks.  C!onf  ectioners  buy  the  purest  acids, 
because  they  want  to  use  the  smallest  possible  quantity  in  order  to  keep  the  candy 
clear.  The  use  of  cream  of  tartar  in  candy  has  been  largely  done  away  with  by 
the  introduction  of  glucose.  Cream  of  tartar  was  used  to  make  an  uncrystallized 
candy,  and  glucose  is  itself  uncrystallizable.  Glucose  is  freer  from  acid,  and 
candy  made  with  it  is  better  than  the  cream  of  tartar  goods.    (306. ) 

Mr.  GAiJLA.aH£R  says  that  com  flour  is  an  excellent  article  of  food  and  is  used 
by  confectioners,  the  demand  for  some  grades  being  greater  than  the  manufac- 
turers can  supply.    (6, 7.) 

S,  Use  of  injurious  materials. — ^Dr.  Wiley  says  that  the  starch,  glucose,  sugar, 
flour,  chocolate,  burnt  sugar,  and  gelatin  used  in  confectionery  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned, but  that  the  use  of  terra  alba  or  other  minerals  in  small  quantities,  even 
if  not  poisonous,  is  to  be  condemned,  these  materials  being  much  more  injurious 
than  the  vegetable  substances  mentioned,  especially  to  children.    (31.) 

Dr.  Wiley  explains  that  terra  alba,  meamng  *'  white  earth,"  is  a  generic  term 
for  all  Mnos  of  white,  finely  ground  minerals.  It  has  been  used  largely  in  con- 
fectionery, and  perhaps  still  is,  in  some  cases,  instead  of  starch,  and  to  increase 
weight.  Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  when  ^ound,  makes  a  -pertectly  white 
powder  partially  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  acid,  and  is  used  as  an  adulterant  in 
confectionery.     (31 ,  32. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  one  habit  indulged  in  by  some  confectioners  which  should 
be  prohibited  by  law  is  the  mixing  of  alcoholic  materials  with  confectionery.  He 
has  examined  gum  drops  and  other  candy  in  which  a  drop  of  brandv  or  alcohol 
could  be  found.  He  considers  this  extremely  reprehensible,  especially  in  candy 
for  children's  use.     (31.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  that  antiseptics  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
candy,  and  that  some  substances  are  used  in  candy  which  are  deleterious.     (111.) 

Professor  Vauohan  says  poisonous  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  consider- 
able amoxmts  in  confectionery.  The  anilines  are  often  contaminated  with  arsenic. 
(203.)    See  idso  Coloring  materials,  pp,  91,  918, 

Dr.  Billings  says  terra  alba  in  confectionery  is  bad,  not  as  a  necessarilv  toxic 
thing,  but  as  a  foreign  substance.  Not  very  much  is  known  about  the  effects  of 
earth  ux)on  the  human  economy,  but  a  class  of  people  in  the  Oarolinas  who  are 
earth  eaters  or  clay  eaters  are  stimted  and  men&lly  and  physically  degenerate. 
(249.) 

4.  The  Confectioners*  Association  and  pure  candy. — Mr.  Bebrt  has  not  known 
terra  alba  to  be  used  during  the  last  8  or  10  years.  The  Confectioners'  Associa- 
tion maintains  a  fund  for  the  prosecution  of  people  who  use  it,  because  it  is 
considered  injurious.     (308.) 

Mr.  Shields,  a  confectioner,  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  anyone  who  now 
uses  terra  alba  in  candy.  It  was  formerly  used  principally  in  stick  candy  and 
drops  which  were  sent  to  the  Western  and  Southern  trade.  Very  little  was  used 
in  the  Northern  trade.  The  Confectioners'  Association  has  done  away  with  it. 
Mr.  Shields  uses  both  domestic  and  imported  coloring  matters.  He  understands 
that  the  imported  colors  are  inspected  by  the  governments  in  Europe,  and  must  be 
strictly  pure.     (309,310.) 

Mr.  GuNTHEB,  a  confectioner,  states  that  the  Confectioners'  Association  of  the 
United  States  was  formed  some  10  or  16  years  ago,  '*  with  the  sole  object  in  view 
of  shutting  out  and  putting  down  every  man  who  uses  anything  that  is  deleteri- 
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ons  "  in  conf ectionery.  The  association  includes  almost  every  repntable  confec- 
tioner in  the  country.  It  undertakes  to  look  closely  after  the  practices  of  those 
who  refuse  to  join  it.  Mr.  Gunther  believes  that  the  association  has  stopped  the 
use  of  injurious  materials,  mineral  colors,  aniline  colors,  terra  alba,  and  ethereal 
flavors.     (804,905.) 

Mr.  Gunther  states  that  whenever  the  Confectioners*  Association  hears  a  report 
that  anyone  has  been  made  sick  by  eating  candy  it  investigates  the  case,  and  as  a 
rule  finds  that  the  story  is  without  foundation.  If  a  child  is  taken  sick  within  48 
hours  after  eating  candy,  physicians  often  conclude  that  the  candy  caused  the 
trouble.  In  reality,  Mr.  Gunther  asserts,  candy  which  contains  injurious  mate- 
rials would  act  in  15  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  But  for  10  or  15  years,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Confectioners'  Association  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Gunther 
believes  that  the  use  of  injurious  materials,  mineral  colors,  aniline  colors,  terra 
alba,  and  ethereal  flavors,  has  been  entirely  stopped.    (804, 805.) 

Mr.  Gunther  says  that  he  does  not  remember  nearing  of  the  use  of  terra  alba 
duringthe  last  10  or  15  years.     (807.) 

Mr.  Faulkner,  a  confectioner,  says  his  firm  makes  the  common  kinds  of  candy 
of  sugar,  glucose,  cream  of  tui»r,  and  coloring  matter.  The  coloring  matter  is 
a  purely  vegetable  product  imported  from  Germany  and  passed  on  by  the  German 
tox>erial  Gk)vemment.  He  uses  citric  acid  and  tartaric  acid.  He  does  not  use 
flour  or  starch  or  com  flour  or  flourine.  He  does  not  use  terra  alba,  and  has  never 
seen  it  used,  though  he  has  heard  of  its  being  used  in  St.  Louis.    (802,  808.) 

5.  National  regulation  demanded. — Mr.  Gunther  would  resard  national  legis- 
lation ux)on  the  subject  of  pure  candy  as  very  desirable.     (30o.) 

Mr.  Shields  believes  that  the  Gk)vemment  ought  to  levy  a  license  tax  on  candy 
manufacturers,  in  order  to  suppress  the  numerous  small  and  ill-conducted  con- 
cerns. He  declares  that  88  per  cent  of  the  candy  is  made  in  basements  and  cellars, 
by  i>eople  who  know  nothing  about  the  business,  and  it  is  from  these  small  estab- 
lishments that  all  danger  to  the  public  health  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  arises. 
(80^^11.) 

O,  Hone^. — i.  Extent  of  adiUterations. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  honey  is  x)erhaps 
as  extensively  adulterated  as  any  other  food  product  in  the  United  States,  glucose 
being  very  convenient  and  cheajp  as  an  adulterant.  In  examining  a  great  num- 
ber of  liquid  honeys,  purchased  m  the  ox>en  market,  he  found  that  more  than  half 
were  adulterated,  in  some  cases  the  quantity  of  real  honey  being  slight.  He  has 
often  seen  xaeces  of  honeycomb  floatmg  in  a  large  excess  of  glucose.  This  form 
of  adulteration  has  probably  proved  as  profitable  as  any  other  form  of  food  sophis- 
tication. He  says  that  glucose  is  wholesome  and  readil^r  digested^  and  does  not 
consider  it  injurious  when  used  carefully,  the  fraud  in  this  case  beme  a  financial 
one.  The  adulteration  of  honey  has  almost  driven  to  bankruptcy  farmers  who 
sell  genuine  honey,  especially  in  parts  of  Califomia  where  tne  farmers'  chief 
income  was  from  £hat  source,  and  has  injured  every  farmer  who  keeps  a  hive  of 
bees,  by  diminishing  the  value  of  his  product.  The  United  States  has  no  control 
over  the  honey  product,  there  being  no  national  law  on  th^  subject.     (14, 15.) 

Dr.  Wiley  has  analyzed  many  hundreds  of  tomples  of  honey  and  found  an 
enormous  percentage  of  strainea  honey  adulterated.  When  he  made  his  exami- 
nation several  years  ago  it  was  the  exception  to  find  a  pure  honey  in  the  strained 
form  in  the  open  market.  He  never  found  such  honey  with  a  piece  of  comb  in 
the  jar  that  was  genuine.  He  says  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  comb  in  the  jar  is  a 
positive  proof  of  adulteration,  because  comb  honey  is  not  sold  in  that  way. .  The 
combs  found  in  these  jars  are  never  perfect;  they  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  broken  down  mechanically,  as  in  the  process  of  centrifugal  extraction,  or  dc 
having  been  made  artificially.  The  cells  are  sometimes  half  an  inch  deep,  some- 
times shorter,  and  they  are  frequently  broken  up.     (218, 214. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  of  11  samples  of  honey  bought  by  him  in  New  York  8  were 
pure,  2  of  doubtful  purity,  and  the  other  6  were  adulterated  with  cane  sugar  or 
commercial  glucose,  or  both.  Dr.  Wiley  thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  strained  honeys  on  the  market  of  the  United  States  are  adulterated.    (586. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  the  nectar  of  fiowers  is  originally  common  BUg[ar,  but  is 
converted  mto  invert  sugar  by  the  bee,  so  that  natural  honey  contams  at  the 
utmost  only  2  or  8  per  cent  of  cane  sugar.  Honey  made  by  feeding  bees  sugar 
sirup  shows  a  large  x)crcentage  of  cane  sugar,  because  the  bees  are  not  able  to 
invm  the  whole  oi  it,  and  this  is  easily  detected.  Natural  honey,  when  examined 
by  the  polariscox>e,  always  shows  a  left-handed  rotation,  while  cane  sugar  and 
glucose  both  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  ri^ht.  Honey  gathered  from 
the  pine  tree  is  a  right-nanded  honey,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  claimed  in  cases 
of  prosecution  for  adulteration  that  the  right-handed  polarization  was  due  to  the 
gauiering  of  the  honey  from  pine  trees;  but  this  honey  has  a  very  rank  taste,  by 
which  it  can  be  distinguished,  and  is  not  fit  to  use.    (215.) 
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Mr.  George  W.  York,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jonmal,  knows 
of  no  way  in  which  honey  in  the  comb  can  be  tampered  with  or  adulterated,  and 
says  aXL  the  comb  honey  on  the  market  is  absolutely  pure.  He  says  that  liquid 
honey  is  the  kind  which  is  adulterated.  He  is  positive  that  this  adulteration  is 
largely  practiced,  mainlv  with  glucose,  which  can  be  bought  for  about  1  cent  a 
pound,  while  pure  liquid  honey  is  worth  from  7  to  8  cents  a  pound.  He  considers 
this  adulteration  not  particularly  harmful,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  fraud.  It 
is  accomplished  by  the  dealers,  who  buy  the  honey  directly  from  the  producers 
and  adulterate  it.  One  of  the  adulterators  in  Chicago  says  he  puts  in  one-eighth 
honey  and  the  rest  glucose.  The  taste  is  very  distinct.  Nearly  all  the  large 
wholesale  grocers  adulterate  honey.     (209,  210. ) 

Mr.  York  thinks  it  has  never  been  a  practice  among  bee  keex)ers  themselves  to 
adulterate  their  honey,  and  that  he  never  knew  of  more  than  one  bee  keeper  who 
was  accused  of  adulterating  honey.  He  thinks  it  is  seldom  adulterated  by  retail- 
ers, because  they  seldom  put  up  honey  in  glasses,  but  is  nearly  always  done  by 
the  wholesale  grocers.     (215,  216.) 

Mr.  York  says  that  Chicago  dealers  who  handle  honey  in  large  quantities  very 
often  get  comb  honey  that  is  unsealed  or  partially  sealed,  and  nearly  always  sell 
it  to  the  adulterators  to  be  cut  up  and  put  into  jars.  They  are  almoist  full  depth 
cells.  Bee  keepers  themselves  never  put  up  honey  in  jars  with  pieces  of  comb. 
(213,214.) 

Mr.  York  defines  pure  honey  as  the  nectar  of  flowers  gathered  by  bees  and 
stored  in  combs  made  by  them.  If  honey  were  produced  by  feeding  sugar  or  sirup 
to  the  bees,  he  would  not  regard  it  as  time  honey;  that  would  be  getting  the  bees 
to  adulterate.  Some  have  fed  sugar  to  produce  honey,  but  this  is  practiced  very 
little.  It  is  not  profitable,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  sugar  and  the  waste 
in  transforming.  Sugar  is  fed  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  bees  in  very  poor  sea- 
sons, but  not  to  any  extent  for  the  purpose  of  producing  honey.    (213.) 

Mr.  York  says  bee  keepers  do  not  use  glucose  as  a  food  for  b^,  because  the 
bees  will  not  eat  it.  It  was  attempted  some  years  ago  in  Mississippi,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  bees  were  all  dead.     (210. ) 

Mr.  York  and  Dr.  Wilet  both  think  that  glucose  is  practically  the  only  adul- 
terant used  with  honey  in  this  country.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  in  Eurox>e,  where 
the  laws  are  more  stringent,  invert  sugar  has  been  very  largely  used  for  adulterat- 
ing honey,  making  the  problem  of  the  chemist  very  much  more  difficult,  as  invert 
sugar  is  ordinary  sugar  treated  with  an  acid  which  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of 
dextrose  and  lelmlose,  almost  the  exact  composition  of  natural  honey.    (214, 215.) 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Stowe,  of  Evanston,  111.,  and  Mr.  Herman  F.  Moore,  of  Park 
Ridge,  ni. ,  both  bee  keepers,  fully  indorse  Mr.  York's  statements  with  reference 
to  the  adulteration  of  honey.  Mrs.  Stowe  says  the  sale  of  adulterated  honey  as 
honey  does  great  harm  to  the  bee  keepers.  She  has  no  knowledge  of  bee  keepers 
adulterating  honey,  but  thinks  it  is  done  principally  by  the  jobbers.  Some  bee 
keepers  have  to  feed  their  bees  in  winter  wnen  they  take  too  much  of  the  surplus 
from  them  in  the  summer  and  faU,  but  she  has  never  done  so.  She  uses  a  comb 
foundation,  but  does  not  consider  that  an  adulteration  if  it  is  made  of  pure 
beeswax.    (216,217.) 

Mr.  Moore  says  one  of  the  first  things  he  noticed  when  he  first  began  to  sell 
honey,  years  ago,  was  that  a  piece  of  comb  in  liquid  honey  was  a  badge  of  fraud. 
(»17.) 

Professor  Eaton  has  found  cane  sug^  used  as  an  adulterant  in  honey  in  two 
ways':  (1)  Added  to  the  strained  or  extracted  honey,  and  (2)  fed  to  the  bees.  It 
is  not  an  injurious  adulterant.  He  has  suspected  adulteration  with  invert  sugar, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  substantiate  it.  llie  abnormal  percentage  of  cane  sugar 
is  very  marked  in  fresh  honey,  but  after  the  honey  is  old  the  sugar  seems  to  be 
largely  inverted,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  detect  it. 
(235,236.) 

Mr.  FvKBAY  would  consider  a  compound  of  honey  and  glucose  sold  for  honey  a 
fraudulent  product,  though  not  necessarily  injurious  to  health.     (61.) 

g.  Comb  foundations  and  artificial  oomo.— Mr.  York  says  conib  foundations, 
made  of  absolutely  pure  beeswax  run  through  rollers,  are  put  in  the  center  of  emp^ 
boxes  and  placed  in  the  hives.  The  bees  draw  out  the  comb,  lengthen  the  ciells, 
and  add  more  wax.  Exx)eriment8  have  been  made  with  x>araffin  and  other  wax, 
but  it  will  not  do,  because  the  heat  of  the  hive  melts  it,  and  the  bees  do  not  take 
to  it  as  well  as  to  the  natural  wax.  Mr.  York  believes  artificial  comb  cut  up  and 
put  into  bottles  with  glucose  might  deceive  purchasers,  but  the  cells  can  not  be 
made  nearly  the  depth  of  the  natural  comb.  Cells  nearly  half  an  inch  deep  have 
been  made,  but  they  were  not  a  success,  and  have  been  abandoned.    (212.) 

Mr.  Moore  says  it  is  mechanically  impossible  for  a  man  to  make  beeswax  that 
will  suit  the  consumer;  he  can  not  make  it  clean  enough  or  light  enough,  and  it 
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is  conmiercially  impossible,  because  the  bees  work  more  ciieaply  than  men  can, 
even  with  the  very  nnest  machinery  or  the  cheapest  labor.  Unaer  very  favorable 
circumstances,  where  real  honey  can  be  raised  from  10  to  12  months  a  yeai*,  as  in 
Cuba,  comb  honey  can  be  raised  for  ^  or  3  cents  a  pound.  A  comb  foundation  is 
simply  an  aid  to  the  bees.  Our  honey  crop  is  short  in  duration,  and  if  the  bees 
spend  part  of  the  time  in  building  the  comb  they  lose  part  of  the  crop.  Beehives 
are  composed  of  two  structures — the  board  department,  perhaps  a  foot  high,  and 
an  upx>er  frame  half  that  height.  Nine  iiounas  of  comb  founoation  are  used  in 
the  permanent  board  x>art  to  1  pound  that  is  used  in  the  surplus  or  pound  sec- 
tions. The  comb  foundation  used  in  the  board  department  may  be  used  for  15  or 
20  years,  and  is  never  destroyed;  it  is  filled  with  young  bees  and  honey  year  after 
year.  Mr.  Moot  3  believes  that  the  percentage  of  bee  keepers  who  use  the  comb 
foundation  in  the  1-pound  sections  is  very  small,  and  he  advises  against  its  use 
there.     (218.) 

S.  Liquid  honey — demand  and  process  of  extraction. — Mr.  Moore  says  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trade  ask  for  liquid  honey;  nine -tenths  of  the  cake  bakers,  candv 
makers,  roach-poison  makers,  druggists,  and  private  families  require  liquid  honey 
without  a  comb,  if  they  understand  that  it  is  always  pure  honey.  The  honey  is 
extracted  from  the  comb  by  centrifugal  motion,  from  one  side  at  a  time.  The 
wood  protects  the  wax,  and  the  bees  at  once  fill  the  comb  again.  A  good  comb 
with  a  good  foundation  in  the  center  can  be  used  25  or  80  times.  It  takes  more 
exi)erience  to  raise  comb  honey  than  liquid  honey.     (21^,  220.) 

4.  White-clover  and  wUd-aage  honey.— iSr.  York,  referring  to  a  jar  labeled  *  *  Cali- 
fornia white-clover  honey,"  says  it  was  put  up  by  a  Chicago  firm.  He  never 
heard  of  a  iiound  of  white-clover  honev  being  shipped  from  California.     (214.) 

Mr.  York  says  honey  made  from  wild  sage  or  sage  brush  has  a  very  different 
flavor  from  white-clover  honey.     (21 3. ) 

5.  Varffing  physiological  effects. — ^Dr.  Wiley  says  pure  honey  sometimes  pro- 
duces nausea,  and  that  some  forms  of  honey  are  absolutely  poisonous  to  some 
people.     (216.) 

Mr.  York  says  a  friend  of  his  once  said  honey  always  made  him  sick,  but  wit- 
ness gave  him  some  pure  honey,  and  he  took  it  without  harm.     (216.) 

6.  Preservatives  unnecessary — granulation. — Mr.  York  says  he  thinks  no  anti- 
septic preservatives  are  used  either  in  pure  honey  or  in  its  substitutes.  Pure  honey 
needs  no  preservative ,  as  it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely .  Honey  has  been  found  in 
one  of  the  Egyptian  catacombs,  done  up  with  a  mummy;  it  was  2,000  years  old,  but 
as  good  as  ever.  Nearly  all  pure  honey  will  granulate  in  time,  some  in  1  month, 
some  perhaps  not  for  2  years.  Mr.  York  does  not  know  of  anything  being  used  to 
prevent  granulation.     (211.) 

7.  Proposed  legislation.— Mr,  York  says  very  few  States  have  pure-food  laws 
affecting  honey.  All  the  bee  keepers  ask  for  is  a  law  requiring  the  articles 
offered  for  sale  to  be  labeled.  There  would  be  at  least  five  times  as  much  pme 
honey  consumed  in  Chicago  if  people  were  not  afraid  of  the  adulterated  article. 
(210.) 

Mr.  York  thinks  a  national  law  reflating  the  commerce  between  the  States 
in  adulterated  honeys  would  be  beneficial  to  Dee  keex>ers.    (215.) 

Mr.  Herman  F.  Moore,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  says  a  law  preventing  fraud  in  honey  will  benefit  everybody,  both 
consumers  and  bee  keepers;  he  thinks  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  pure  honey. 
The  sale  of  adulterated  honey  would  be  reduced  75  or  80  p'er  cent  if  it  weie 
labeled.     (220.) 

Professor  Eaton  believes  that  in  the  case  of  honey  an  honest  label  stating  the 
composition  is  all  that  is  required.     (236. ) 

H.  Jelly. — 1.  Substitution  of  gelatin,  glucose,  c<c.— Dr.  Wiley  says  that  the  old- 
fashioned  pure  jelly  has  almost  ^one  out  of  use  in  the  trade,  the  gelatin  of  com- 
merce being  largely  employed,  with  artificial  fiavorings.  All  animal  tissues  con- 
tain the  elements  of  gelatin,  but  they  exist  esx)ecially  in  cartilage,  bones,  and  hoofs 
in  the  form  of  collagen,  a  highly  nutritious,  nitrogenous  substance,  which  is  con- 
verted into  gelatin  when  heated  in  boiling  water.  The  highest  grade  of  gelatin  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  tendons  and  bones  of  animals,  especially  the  tendons. 
The  hoofs  and  rougher  portions  yield  ^latin  which  is  used  as  glue.  Gelatin  is 
entirely  different  in  chemical  comx)osition  from  the  pectin  or  pectose  of  fruits, 
which  IS  of  the  same  family  as  sugar,  and  which  producesjelly.  The  gelatin  of 
animals  has  a  higher  nutritive  value,  pound  for  pound.  The  gelatin  in  artificial 
jellies  simply  gives  the  flexibility  and  tenacity  of  the  mass,  while  the  color  and 
flavor  are  made  to  imitate  those  of  fruits.  A  great  deal  of  the  jelly  on  sale  con- 
tains no  fruit  substance,  except  perhaps  a  dash  of  wine.  The  witness  has  nothing 
to  say  against  their  wholesomeness,  but  characterizes  them  as  fraudulent.  Jellies 
are  aiso  largely  made,  he  says,  by  utilizing  the  by-products  of  the  apple-drying 
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and  cider-makiiig  indnstrv,  the  parings,  cores,  and  pomace,  from  which  is  obtained 
pectose,  which  is  fortified  withglncose  and  flavored  and  colored.    (1^,  28.) 

Six  samples  bought  by  Dr.  Wiley  in  New  York  City  were  without  exception 
artificial,  tnongh  wey  were  labelea  and  sold  as  pure  fruit  jellies.  They  were 
made  of  glucose,  flavored  with  an  extract  of  apple  cores  and  peelings  obtained 
from  dri^-apple  factories,  colored  with  aniline  dyes,  and  furtner  flavored  with 
artificial  essences.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  one  can  not  be  at  all  certain,  even  in  a 
high-grade  store,  of  getting  a  pure  fruit  jelly  when  one  asks  for  it.  In  a  lower- 
grade  place  one  is  quite  certain  to  get  some  composite  article.  Yet  one  pays  the 
price  of  the  best  arucle.    (584.) 

Professor  Jenkins  states  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  jellies  examined  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  are  adulterated.  One  firm  sells  several  brands 
of  jellies,  '*  orange,"  "  strawberry,"  **  Rrape^"  etc.,  all  made  of  a  starchy  paste, 
sweetened  with  glucose,  flavored  with  artificial  flavors,  colored  with  coal-tar 
dyes,  and  kept  from  molding  with  salicylic  acid.    (451.) 

Mr.  Stewart  does  not  believe  that  5  -per  cent  of  the  jellies  sold  are  pure,  from 
what  he  sees  going  out  in  tubs  and  in  retail  stores  and  elsewhere.  Glucose  and 
acid  of  some  kind  are  used.    (79.) 

Mr.  Duff  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  pure  fruit  jelly.  Glucose  is 
lan^ely  the  base  of  those  in  the  market.    (498.) 

ftof essor  Pbbscott  says  jellies  are  largely  made  up  of  artificial  mixtures  and 
nven  the  name  of  the  jelly  of  this  or  that  fruit.  He  thinks  this  is  a  very  flagrant 
mstance  of  injurious  substitution.    (198.) 

Mr.  Berry  thinks  all  the  sirup  houses  now  manufacture  jellies.  The  Chicago 
Sirup  Refining  Comx>any  makes  two  varieties,  one  pure,  the  other  the  so-called 
**  commercial  jelly,"  which  is  marked  "Jelly."  The  pure  nelly  is  made  from  fruit 
juices  and  sugar  as  people  would  make  it  at  home  for  their  own  consumption. 
In  makinfl^  apple  jeuy  smsolutely  as  pure  as  it  can  be  made  the  apples  would  be 
boiled  and  the  liquor  condensed  to  the  proper  consistency  and  equal  parts  of  sugar 
added;  but  Mr.  Berry  considers  it  better  to  mifte  it  of  apple  cider,  because  the 
jelly  is  then  more  transparent  and  has  a  more  delicate  flavor.  The  demand  for 
pure  jelly  is  very  limited.  The  jelly  sold  is  consumed  by  the  masses,  who  want 
jelly  at  a  certain  price  and  do  not  care  whether  it  is  jelly  or  not.  The  commer- 
cial jeUy  in  Illinois  and  other  States  having  no  pure-food  laws  is  labeled  simply 
**  Currant  jelly,"  **  Raspberry  jelly,"  etc. ,  the  commercial  jelly  being  the  base  of  a 
great  variety  of  jellies.  This  commercial  jelly  is  made  from  cores  and  skins.  In 
evaporating  apples  the  parings  and  cores  are  evaporated  and  will  then  last  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  They  are  mixed  witii  glucose  and  a  small  proportion  of 
su^ar.  The  jelly  is  50  per  cent  glucose,  10  x>er  cent  sugar,  and  40  per  cent  apple 
juice,  the  glucose  being  put  in  to  give  it  body.  Mr.  fierry  considers  this  jelly 
wholesome.    His  company  uses  no  gelatin. 

Mr.  Berry  says  the  tart  taste  of  the  jelly  is  imparted  by  the  apple  iuice,  which 
is  not  overcome  by  the  10  per  cent  of  sugar  or  by  the  glucose.  In  making  currant 
jelly,  also,  apple  juice  and  glucose  are  the  foundation,  and  the  jelly  is  flavored 
and  colored  bright  red.    People  go  largely  by  the  label  on  the  pail.    (98, 99. ) 

£.  Acids  and  coloring  matters. — Mr.  Berry  says  the  Chicago  Sirup  Refining 
Company,  in  makinfl:  commercial  jelly,  uses  an  acia  preparation  to  make  the  jelly 
firm,  bought  from  tne  concern  which  prepares  it.  He  does  not  know  its  coinposi- 
tion,  but  declares  it  perfectly  harmless;  the  pure-food  commissioners  in  Michi- 
^n,  Ohio,  and  other  States  have  accepted  it.  Only  a  very  small  trifie  is  rec^uired 
in  each  pail.  It  has  no  antiseptic  feature.  Witness  does  not  think  an  antiseptic 
necessary,  having  seen  jelly  a  year  old.  He  thinks  that  when  old-fashioned 
domestic  jellies  ferment  the  trouble  lies  in  the  making.  Home-made  jelly  is 
usually  allowed  to  stand  over  nieht  before  it  is  considered  well  iellied,  but  jelly 
made  with  this  preparation  will  be  jellied  in  a  few  hours  as  well  as  it  ever  will. 
The  company  uses  an  imx)orted  coloring  matter  guaranteed  to  be  a  perfectly  harm- 
less vegetable  color.  An  ounce  of  coloring  matter  dissolved  in  water  is  used  in 
50  gallons  of  jelly.  Formerly  aniline  was  used,  which  is  poisonous.  Witness 
does  not  know  the  composition  of  the  coloring  matter  used,  Vut  the  food  commis- 
sioner of  Ohio  has  passed  ux)on  it  as  satisfactory.  In  Michigan  the  jelly  is  sold 
xmcolored,  and  branded  *' Imitation  fruit  jelly."  Several  years  ago  the  (>hica^o 
concerns  in  the  jelly  business  sent  a  man  to  Michigan,  with  the  result  that  the  acid 
was  acceptable,  but  the  jelly  must  be  uncolored.  The  Michijs^n  people  made  a 
ruling  and  then  changed  it  in  a  little  while,  the  last  ruling  being  that  jelly  must 
be  uncolored.  The  Cinicago  Sirup  Refining  Company  had  a  quantity  of  colored 
jelly  in  Michigan  sold  before  this  ruling  was  made,  and  it  was  required  to 
excnan^e  it  for  uncolored  jelly.  The  company  wrote  to  the  food  commissioner 
explaining  that  the  goods  had  been  sold  oef ore  his  new  ruling  and  that  the 
exchange  would  involve  considerable  expense,  but  his  answer  was,  **I  send 
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yon  a  copy  of  the  law;  act  accordingly.*'  Mr.  Berry  has  reason  to  believe 
that  aniline  preparations  are  not  now  la^gelv  nsed  for  coloring  jellies,  tiiongh 
some  concerns  may  nse  them.  The  vegetaole  coloring  matter  his  company 
nses  is  not  as  cheap  as  aniline,  bnt  he  does  not  think  the  difference  in  cost 
wonld  be  sufficient  temptation  to  nse  aniline  to  a  man  who  had  any  regard  for 
the  pnblic  welfare.    (99-102. ) 

Professor  Hali^bero,  referring  to  Mr.  Berry's  admission  that  he  does  not  know 
the  composition  of  two  substances  nsed  in  jelly,  says  this  probably  means  that 
either  the  processes  of  mannf actnre  are  patented  or  that  the  names  are  copy- 
righted, and  that  the  manufacturers  can  change  or  modify  the  formula  so  that 
the  person  using  them  may  have  the  very  best  intentions  and  yet  be  usin^  sul- 
phuric acid.  Witness  has  been  credibly  informed  that  it  is  sulphuric  acid  that 
18  used.  The  extent  to  which  substances  may  be  used  to  ^ve  the  artificial  effect 
to  simulate  the  natural  qualities  as  to  taste,  color,  or  odor  is  a  very  intricate  and 
difficult  question,  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  most  careful  and  elaborately 
planned  research  of  scientific  men.    (108. ) 

Professor  Vauohan  says  most  of  the  jellies,  includiiig  pear,  quince,  and  pine- 
apple jellies,  are  made  from  apples  by  the  addition  of  flavoring  ethers  and  ani- 
line colors,  and  by  the  action  of  some  dilute  acid;  generally  hydrochloric  acid  in 
theprei>arationB  he  has  examined,  but  sometimes  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  The 
acid  breaks  down  the  fruit  and  makes  a  jelly  of  it  more  readily  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary method.  He  thinks  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities, 
at  least  in  the  jellies  he  has  examined,  to  da  any  harm:  it  is  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  stomach.    He  objects  very  much  to  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.    (204.) 

Professor  Mitohell.  mentions  a  case  in  Milwaukee  where  an  acid  undoubtedly 
deleterious  to  health  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jelly  from  apple  cores  and 
parings.  A  Milwaukee  manufacturer  used  small  amounts  of  dulphuric  acid 
which  remained  in  his  finished  jelly,  but  he  was  willing  to  change  his  methods. 
(182,188.) 

Dr.  Wiley,  being  asked  whether  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  proper 
thing  to  use  in  jelly,  says  he  should  not  consider  a  small  quantity  injurious, 
because  the  acid  produced  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  is  always  muriatic 
acid.    (28.) 

Professor  Chittenden  thinks  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  proportion  of  acetic 
acid  which  would  be  added  to  a  glucose  mixture  to  nu^e  it  taste  like  jelly  would 
be  injurious  to  the  human  body.  The  quantity  which  a  x)er8on  would  ordinarily 
consume  in  that  way  would  probably  be  too  small.  But  such  products  ought  to 
be  labeled  for  what  they  are,  and  not  sold  for  something  else.     (424,  425.) 

S.  Proposed  legUHaticn, — Dr.  Wiley  believes  there  should  be  some  law  to  pre- 
vent the  marking  of  artificial  fruit  jellies  as  pure  fruit  jellies,  because  it  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  consumer  and  unfair  competition  with  honest  manufacturers  and 
fruitgrowers.    (28.) 

Professor  Yaughan  is  in  favor  of  permittii^  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
in  ijelly,  with  proper  notice  on  the  label.  The  flavoring  and  coloring  of  jelly 
should  also  be  controlled  by  law.    (204.) 

VI.  CONDIMENTS. 

A.  Ctonerally. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  nearly  all  condiments  and  spices,  including 
coffee  and  tea,  are  adulterated  by  being  mixed  with  some  inert  and  harmless  sub- 
stance; it  is  very  difficult  to  purchase  condiments  with  a  certainty  that  they  aro 
pure.  He  does  not  consider  the  mixing  of  them  with  other  matters  to  be  objec- 
tionable; many  persons  prefer  to  have  their  condiments  reduced  in  strength  in 
that  way.  The  h-aud  is  in  selling  the  mixed  article  for  the  pure.  '*  Fillers,*' 
consisting  of  ground  inert  matter  colored  to  represent  every  form  of  spice  and 
condiment,  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  sold  to  dealers  in  spices  and 
condiments.  Sometimes  ^ound  E^eUs,  such  as  x>eanut  and  cocoanut  snells,  are 
used;  also  flour  colored  with  various  materials,  especially  turmeric.  The  witness 
produced  samples  of  fillers  for  the  following  articles:  (1)  Allspice  and  cloves,  (2) 
black  pepper,  (8)  cayenne  pepper,  (4)  cinnamon,  (5)  ginger,  (6)  mustard.  (7) 
cream  of  taxtor;  the  first  six  consistmg  of  ground  shells  of  nuts  or  colored  flour, 
and  that  for  cream  of  tartar  consisting  of  infusorial  earth.     (17-19. ) 

Mr.  Delafontaine  says  that  when  he  investigated  spices  some  years  ago  he 
found  that  almost  all  of  them  were  largely  adulterated  with  diluters,  not  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  health.     (229. ) 

Mr.  Stew ABT  says  that  several  years  ago  his  comx)any  discontinued  the  handling 
of  any  except  strictly  pure  spices,  and  turned  them  out  under  its  own  brand  with 
a  guaranty  on  every  i^ackage;  selling  only  to  the  trade  and  not  to  jobbers.  He 
tmnks  that,  as  a  rule,  wholesale  grocers  who  have  their  own  roasting  and  grind- 
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ing  plants,  and  who  make  a  bnsiness  of  handling  spices,  sell  a  pretty  good  class 
of  goods:  bnt  he  believes  that  i)eople  who  handle  carts,  hayrakes,  and  bnggies,  and 
give  them  away  with  a  hundred  pounds  of  spices,  must  luuidle  a  pretty  poor  grade 
of  goods;  they  must  make  money  somehow.  The  prices  of  certein  goods  which 
have  been  put  on  the  free  list  are  verjr  low,  and  he  thinks  it  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  find  adulterants.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  adulteration. 
(78.) 

Mr.  Murray,  a  drug  and  spice  miller  of  Chicago,  says  spices  are  adulterated 
in  grinding.  His  business  has  2  branches:  (1)  The  manufacture  of  g^oods  which 
are  kept  in  stock,  and  (2)  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  order.  This  applies  not 
so  much  to  the  drugs  as  to  the  spices.  The  goods  manufactured  and  kept  in 
stock  are  absolutely  pure,  and  when  a  man  wants  to  buy  pure  food  he  generally 
takes  what  is  in  stock.  If  he  wants  an  adulterated  article  ne  g^ves  the  order,  and 
it  is  made  for  him.  Orders  for  adulterated  goods  do  not  amount  to  more  than  6 
-per  cent  of  the  business.  Some  of  the  mixtures  are  made  of  cocoanut  shells,  and 
some  from  buckwheat  middling  or  bran .  He  has  ground  them  for  the  trade ,  some 
men  making  a  business  of  sellmg  mixtures.  Sometimes  pepper  shells  are  used  in 
pepper,  andmixtures  of  cinnamon  and  cocoanut  shells  for  cinnamon.  Sometimes 
there  are  mixtures  made  of  com  or  wheat  flour,  colored,  baked,  and  ground  up. 
Witness  buys  his  mixtures  sometimes  in  Philadelphia,  and  sometimes  in  Chicago. 
All  spices  are  ground  pure.  If  a  man  wants  cassia  and  orders  it,  he  gets  it  strictly 
pure.  If  he  orders  it  in  such  a  wa^  that  it  means  so  many  cocoanut  shells,  it  is 
made  for  him,  and  he  knows  it.  Witness  does  not  put  his  name  on  it,  but  simply 
says  it  is  a  barrel  of  so  and  so,  not  stating  whether  it  is  pure  or  not.  Pure  goods 
are  marked  "strictly  pure,"  or  **pure."  These  mixed  goods  are  not  bought  so 
much  by  jobbers  in  the  city  as  by  outsiders — "  scheme  men — ^men  who  give  away 
a  cow  or  a  mule,  or  a  horse  and  wagon  when  you  buy  10  pounds  of  nutmeg.'* 
Witness  does  not  sell  to  the  retailers,  out  only  in  barrels  and  boxes  to  the  whole- 
sale trade,  which  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  order  the  goods  adulterated.  The 
most  of  his  sales  of  spices  are  made  to  the  drug  trade,  who  are  small  dealers  in 
spices.  He  thinks  there  is  just  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  purity  of  ground 
spices,  etc.     (66-72.) 

Professor  Hallbbrq  says  cocoanut  shells  are  about  as  soluble  in  the  stomach  as 
the  integuments  of  the  spices  themselves.     (84.) 

B.  Pepver,  cayenne  pepper,  etc. — Dr.  Wilet  has  never  seen  unground  x)epper  adul- 
terated, out  says  it  is  very  common  to  adulterate  it  in  the  process  of  grinding  or 
after  it  is  ground.     (18.) 

Mr.  Murray  says  that  he  has  had  to  adulterate  pepper  when  it  has  been  ordered 
that  way  for  the  trade  at  certain  prices.  If  a  merchant  ordered  a  barrel  of  pepper 
at  a  price  less  than  its  cost  he  would  have  to  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  shells  or 
whatever  the  man  might  select.     (66, 67.) 

Mr.  George  W.  Smith,  ^  flour  dealer,  says  buckwheat  bran  is  used  by  spice 
mills  to  grind  and  mix  with  their  black  pepper,  buckwheat  bran  being  black. 
For  white  pepper  white  bran  is  used.     (134.) 

Mr.  Duff,  cnemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  pepper  can 
seldom  be  got  pure.  He  has  found  cracker  meal  in  it,  and  ground  com  and  other 
refuse.     (497.) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  agricultural  station,  exhibited  a  sample 
of  pepper  made  of  acids  and  charcoal.  This  is  furnished  to  the  trade  for  mixing 
with  genuine  pepper.  Professor  Jenkins  also  exhibited  a  sample  of  cayenne 
pepper  made  of  acids  and  colored  with  an  aniline  dye.     (452. ) 

Professor  Hallbero  explains  that  capsicum  is  the  fruit  of  the  cavenne  pepper 
plant,  which  comes  from  Cayenne,  in  South  America.    He  thinks  there  is  not  a 

Sound  of  pure  powdered  capsicum  in  Chicago.  It  consists  chiefly  of  red  brick 
ust.  Pure  powdered  red  pepi)er  is  so  hot  ana  pungent  that  no  one  could  possibly 
use  it,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  it.  There  is  no  especial  harm  done. 
Red  brick  dust  is  in  many  complaints  one  of  the  very  best  things  that  can  be 
taken  into  the  stomach.     (84.) 

Mr.  Cliff,  a  manufacturer  of  pickles,  says  he  buys  red  peppers  from  farmers 
and  grinds  them  up  himself.  He  does  not  buy  ground  capsicum  of  the  spice 
mills,  the  cheaper  class  of  which  adulterate  it  with  ground  meal,  etc.     (156.) 

C.  Mustard.— Dr.  WiLET  says  that  ground  mustard  is  very  often  mixed  with  so 
much  flour  and  turmeric  that  the  quantity  of  pure  mustard  is  very  slight,  half  a 
teasx)oonful  sometimes  having  only  the  least  flavor  of  mustard.    (17.) 

Mr.  Murray  believes  that  the  mustard  is  generally  adulterated  with  flour  and 
turmeric.  Some  mustards  are  colored  without  being  adulterated.  It  is  a  hand- 
somer article  when  colored.     (69. )     See  also  Extent  of  adulteration,  Jenkins,  p.  24. 

Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  Kew  York  Produce  Exchange,  declares  that  he  hat) 
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found  mustard  to  be  largely  exhausted.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  samples  which  he 
has  examined  contained  the  amonnt  of  oil  of  mustard  which  they  shoidd  have. 
The  great  adulterants  are  starch  and  flour  colored  with  turmeric.     (497.) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  agricultural  station,  exhibited  a  sample 
of  mustard  containing  20  per  cent  of  plaster  of  paris.    (452.) 

"Mr,  Cliff,  a  manufactcu^r  of  pickles,  says  he  gets  his  mustard  from  a  New 
York  manufacturer,  who  has  been  fumishinK  it  also  to  Cross  &  Blackwell  and  to 
a  good  many  people  in  this  country,  who  find  it  very  satisfactory.    (157. ) 

D.  GInffer.— Professor  Mitchell,  mentions  1  case  in  which  ginger  was  adulter- 
ated witn  old  tarred  rope  to  give  it  the  necessary  stringiness,  out  says  this  is  not 
customary.    (119.) 

E.  Clov»8. — ^lir.  MX7SRAY  says  clove  stems  are  used  in  cloves.  They  have  a  slight 
flavor  of  cloves  and  make  a  ver^  good  article.  He  does  not  think  he  has  ever 
used  anythi^  else  in  cloves.    Strictly  pure  cloves  can  be  obtuned.    (69.^ 

Professor  mallbebq  says  the  stems  of  cloves  and  the  expanded  flower  m  which 
cloves  Krow  contain  scarcely  any  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  which  is  the  valuable  prin- 
ciple of  the  spice.  The  flower  of  cloves,  which  is  the  spice  itself,  contains  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  volatile  oil,  representing  the  flavor  of  cloves,  and  a  little  resin, 
giving  the  pungency.     (80,84.) 

7.  Salt — ^Dr.  Piffard  says  salt  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of 
cornstarch  to  make  it  run  more  freely  from  the  cruet,  the  cornstarch  acting  as  a 
lubricant.  Sometimes  it  is  sold  as  absolutelv  pure.  As  a  salt  manufacturer.  Dr. 
Piffard  himself  offers  one  brand  of  salt  which  is  mixed  with  cornstarch  in  a  sm^ 
Xnroportion,  but  tliat  fact  is  stated  on  t^e  label.    (188, 190.) 

G.  Olive  oiL — Dr.  Wilet  says  the  sale  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  olive  oil  has  been 
very  extensively  practiced  in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  cotton-seed 
on  go  to  France  and  Italy  and  return  to  this  country  as  olive  oil  or  mixed  with 
olive  oil.  As  far  as  food  value  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  choice  between  the 
two  oils.  The  preference  in  favor  of  olive  oil  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Some  persons 
prefer  the  flavor  of  cotton-seed  oil,  but  it  sells  for  about  one-fifth  the  price  of 
olive  oil.  When  it  is  sold  as  olive  oil  the  profit  is  enormous  and  the  fraua  corre- 
spondingly great.  In  California  a  great  many  x)ersons  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ohve  oil,  so  that  this  fraud  affects  American  producers  to  a  very  large 
extent  as  well  as  the  consumers.  He  has  noticed  some  improvement,  in  that  def- 
ers have  left  the  word  **  olive"  off  their  bottles  and  sell  the  product  as  table  oil, 
being  careful  not  to  use  the  name  **  cotton."    (16. ) 

Mr.  BossATi,  an  exx)ert  employed  by  the  Italian  Government,  declares  that 
6,000,000  ^llons  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  produced  yearly  in  this  country,  and  that 
it  is  practically  all  sold  either  as  salad  oil  or  as  olive  oil.  It  is  never  sold  under 
its  proper  name.  In  Italy  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil  has  of  late  been  rendered 
more  difficult  than  in  other  countries  of  Eurox>e  by  a  hieh  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil. 
If  there  is  now  any  adulteration  there  it  takes  place  in  Donded  warehouses.  The 
adulterating  is  chiefly  done  in  this  country.  The  people  who  are  guilty  of  it  can 
not  be  punished  at  law  because  they  use  fictitious  names,  and  no  individuars 
interest  is  specially  affected,  though  the  general  interests  are  affected.  The  mix- 
tures of  cotton-seed  oil  and  olive  oil  are  sold  as  olive  oil  under  foreign  names, 
but  not  under  the  name  of  any  actual  firm.  The  temptation  to  this  practice  is 
exceedingly  great,  because  cotton  oil  can  be  bought  at  80  cents  a  gallon,  while 
the  cheai>e8t  eatable  olive  oil,  duty  paid,  costs  $1.40.     (446,  447.) 

Mr.  ZucCA,  president  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  says 
that  olive  oil  is  much  adulterated  in  this  country,  particularly  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  New  Orleans.  He  thinks  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  olive  oil  sold  in 
the  United  States  is  mixed.  Professor  Bossati,  according  to  Mr.  Zucca,  has  found 
as  much  as  97  per  cent  of  lard  oil  and  other  oils  in  some  samples.  Almost  all  the 
brands  of  respectable  houses  on  the  other  side  are  imitated  here.  The  least  pos- 
sible difference  may  be  made,  such  as  one  letter  more  or  one  letter  less  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  maker,  in  order  to  avoid  criminal  prosecution.  Pure 
olive  oil  costs  here  at  wholesale,  including  duty,  $1.55  a  gallon,  while  the  best  cot- 
ton-seed oil  can  be  bought  in  quantities  at  89  cents.  The  substitution  is  a  great 
detriment  to  the  trade  ^f  imi^rters  who  are  doing  a  legitimate  business.  It 
ought  to  be  made  a  punishable  offense  to  mark  cotton-seed  oil  with  a  label  which 
says  olive  oil.    (485,  486. ) 

Mr.  FuRBAY  says  it  is  difficult  to  get  pure  olive  oil.  Recent  reports  show  that 
the  ^eater  part  of  the  oil  exported  from  France  is  mixed  with  peanut  oil.  When 
this  IS  labeled  olive  oil  he  considers  it  fraudulent.    (61. ) 

Professor  Jenkins  says  that  the  Connecticut  agricultural  station  finds  about 
half  of  the  brands  of  olive  oil  to  be  pure,  of  better  or  poorer  quality,  and  about 
half  to  contain  mixtures  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  oil  of  sesame.    (453.) 
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Mr.  HoBBS  says  that  he  has  bought  oliVe  oil  in  Marseilles  and  found  the  word 
Cincinnati  on  the  package.  It  was  sold  for  pure  Italian  olive  oil,  and  the  dealer 
tiiought  that  Cincinnati  was  an  Italian  port.     (496. ) 

H.  Vinegar. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  in  this  country  the  term  ^*  vinegar  "  is  usually 
used  to  impljr  cider  vinegar.  In  England  the  term  * '  vinegar ''  means  malt  vine^^. 
In  Eurox>e  vinegar  is  made  almost  exclusively  b^  the  fermentation  and  oxida- 
tion of  grains.  There  are  3  classes  of  vinegars  m  the  market— cider,  alcohol, 
and  malt  vinegar.  Cider  vinegar,  being  preferred  in  this  country,  would,  if  prop- 
erly protected,  bring  a  higher  price  th^  the  others.  In  its  preparation  there 
is  nrst  a  fermentation  which  converts  the'suga,r  into  alcohol,  making  hard  cider. 
The  next  fermentation  converts  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  Malt 
vinegar  is  made  in  the  first  instance  like  beer,  and  is  then  subjected  to  further 
fermentation,  which  converts  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  the  acid  principle  being 
the  same  as  in  cider  vinegar,  but  the  extract  with  which  it  is  associated  being  the 
extract  of  the  grain  used.  The  witness  considers  both  of  these  products  legiti- 
mate forms  of  vinegar.  In  this  country  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  anower 
form,  made  by  oxidizing  the  low  wines  of  the  distillery  by  sdlowmg  them  to 
trickle  over  beecn  shavings,  making  vin^;ar  which  has  scarcely  anything  in  it 
but  acid  and  water.  This  is  artificially  colored,  and  probably  a  little  dextrin  or 
other  substance  is  put  in  to  give  it  body.  Malt  vinegar  is  not  at  all  deleterious, 
and  low-wine  vinegar  is  also  wholesome  in  very  small  quantities,  but  their  ilavor 
is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  apple.  The  consumer  can  not  tell  what  he  is  getting, 
but  low- wine  vinegar,  which  is  the  cheapest,  probably  has  more  sale  in  this  coun- 
try than  all  other  kinds  put  together.  The  witness  sees  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  low-wine  vinegar  in  pickling,  but  says  all  vinegars  should  be  sold  under  their 
proper  names.     (24, 25, 234. ) 

Ftof essor  Fbear  says  that  on  examining  the  vinegars  sold  in  the  mining  region 
of  central  Pennsylvania  some  years  since,  he  found  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
those  sold  as  cider  vinegw:  were  low-wine  vinegars  artificially  colored.  Some 
samples  branded  as  cider  vinegar  were  made  from  the  wastes  of  sugar  refineries. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  simpler  methods  of  detection  of  substitutes  there  has  recently 
been  produced  a  large  amount  of  low-wine  vinegar  to  which  the  standard  amount 
of  solids  has  been  added  in  the  form  of  cheap  apple  jelly,  made  from  parings,  the 
residue  left  in  the  manufacture  of  dried  apples.     (528, 529.) 

Professor  Eaton,  of  Chicago,  formerly  chemist  to  the  Minnesota  dairy  food 
commission,  believes  that  vinegar  is  adulterated  more  extensively  than  any  other 
article  of  food.  It  is  invariably  diluted,  vinegar  as  ordinarily  made  being  far  too 
strong  for  consumption.  In  England  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  preservative,  but  not  in  this  country.  He  knows  of  no  foreign  acids 
having  been  added  to  vinegar  in  this  country.  The  principal  adulteration  of 
vinegar  is  the  substitution  oi  colored  low  wine,  beer,  and  malt  vinegars  for  cider 
vinegar.  He  believes  that  these  vinegars  are  not  injurious  to  health,  but  differ 
from  cider  vinegar  only  in  flavor  and  strength.  Vinegar  prepared  by  oxidation 
of  wines  contains  as  much  as  10  or  12  per  cent  of  acetic  acia,  and  must  be  diluted 
before  it  is  consumed,  because  it  is  entirely  too  strong.    About  4  or  5  per  cent  is 

grobably  as  high  a  degree  of  strength  as  should  be  used.  He  has  examined 
undreds  of  vinegars  as  low  as  2,  3,  and  4  per  cent.  Wisconsin  requires  4  per 
cent  and  Minnesota  4.5  per  cent  of  acetic  acia  in  vinegar.  He  tlunks  the  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  subserved  by  labeling  each  Kind  of  vinegar  as  the  prod- 
uct of  a  certain  article,  and  he  would  establish  a  minimum  standard,  with  a  label 
law  or  brand  law  for  any  percentage  of  acid  higher  than  the  standard.     (288, 284. ) 

I.  Ketchup. — Professor  Jenkins  states  that  tomato  ketchups  are  largely  made 
from  the  cores  and  the  skins  of  the  tomatoes,  cooked,  stramed,  and  dyed  with 
coal-tar  dye  and  preserved  with  salicylic  acid  or  benzoic  acid.  Out  of  about  45 
samples  examined  by  the  Connecticut  agricultural  station,  6  were  free  from  anti- 
septics, 27  contained  salicylic  acid,  and  8  contained  bonzoic  acid.     (452, 458.) 

Ur,  WiLET  says  ketchup  would  not  keep  24  hours  after  ox)ening  without  a  pre- 
servative, and  contains  salicylic  acid  in  99  cases  out  of  100.    (44.) 

J.  Piokles. — Mr.  Cliff,  a  manufacturer  of  pickles,  says  that  white-wine  and 
ci  der  vine^rs  are  the  only  kinds  of  vinegar  he  uses.  Quttntities  of  cider  vinegar  are 
used  for  piccalilli.  He  uses  no  coloring  matter  whatever.  Some  manufacturers 
use  colormg  matter  to  produce  a  bright-green  color,  but  only  in  goods  for  export 
and  goods  which  are  expected  to  stand  a  long  time  on  the  snelf .  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  local  goods.  Alum  is  used  a  good  deal  in  the  manufacture  of  pickles,  for 
export  trade  especially;  not  to  his  knowledge  in  pickles  sold  in  the  Umted  States. 
Pickles  are  sometimes  prepared  in  copper  kettles,  causing  them  to  turn  green. 
(155,156.) 

Professor  Prescott  believes  alum  is  used  somewhat  as  a  mordant  in  fixing 
the  color  of  pickles.    (199.) 
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X.  Hone-radiih. — ^Mr.  Cliff  says  there  is  considerable  adulteration  of  horse- 
radish. Ibidian  tnmips  are  used  to  fill  np  the  bottle  and  give  the  color  of  horse- 
radish. If  too  mnch  of  this  is  eaten  it  is  very  nnhealthf  ul.  The  United  States 
Dispensatory  says  it  is  very  good  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  does  not  belong  in  food. 
The  strongest  horse-radish  is  too  bitter  and  not  good  for  the  stomach.  It  loses  its 
strength  very  rapidly,  even  when  hermetically  sealed;  light  and  sun  affect  it  as 
they  do  pickles.     (106, 167. ) 

VH.  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

A.  Tea. — 1,  Its  comparative  purity, — Professor  Jenkins  states  that  among  sev- 
eral hundred  samples  of  tea  examined  by  the  Connecticnt  agricultnral  station, 
none  was  found  to  give  evidence  of  intentional  adulteration.    (452.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  the  adulteration  of  tea  is  not  so  common  as  that  of  the 
other  condiments.    (18.) 

£.  Impure  and  exhausted  tea, — ^Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  says  that  he  found  one  sample  of  tea  which  contained  pods  of  seeds 
and  some  hair,  though  these  impurines  may  have  been  accidental.  But*  the 
weight  of  the  sample  was  largely  composed  of  stems,  and  theine  was  almost 
entirely  lacking.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being  exhausted  tea;  that  is,  tea 
which  had  been  used  once  and  then  collected  and  dried.     (498. ) 

S,  Fcudng  and  coloring. — ^Mr.  Duff  says  that  tea  is  **  faced  "  by  the  use  of  ultra- 
marine or  other  substances,  either  in  powder  or  in  solution,  which  put  a  surface  on 
it  and  change  its  appearance.    It  is  sometimes  weighted  at  the  same  time.    (499. ) 

Dr.  WiLST  says  the  green  color  of  tea  is  often  secured  by  the  addition  of  a  col- 
oring material,  and  that  tea  is  made  heavier  by  mineral  substances;  sulphate  of 
lime  or  sulphate  of  barium  being  sometimes  added,  so  that  it  sticks  to  the  leaf 
and  gives  it  a  better  appearance  and  greater  weight.  Prussian  blue,  indigo, 
turmeric,  plumbago,  and  soapstone  are  also  used.  The  finest  teas  are  very  often 
adulterated  and  colored  in  tms  way,  and  this  may  be  done  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  injurious.    (43.) 

4,  A  tea  standard  proposed, — Professor  Hallbero  does  not  see  how  a  tea  taster 
can  possibly  arrive  at  the  real  consistency  of  tea  by  the  taste,  and  considers 
it  better  to  have  a  chemical  analysis  and  know  what  the  tea  should  consist  of, 
requiring  it  to  come  up  to  that  standard.    (84.) 

5,  Tartff. — ^Mr.  Stewart  says  the  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  imported  teas  has 
raised  the  price  of  tea  and  has  shut  out  all  poor,  trashy  stuff.  The  standiu-ds 
adopted  by  the  American  trade  are  higher,  ana  to-day  we  are  consuming  the  best 
tea  of  any  country  except  Russia. 

B.  Coflbe. — 1,  Valuable  constituents, — ^Professor  Hallbero  says  that  coffee  as 
defined  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  seed  of  the  Caffea  arabica.  The  immature 
seeds  of  coffee  do  not  contain  any  appreciable  amount  of  caffeotannic  acid,  the 
principle  which  the  seed  must  contain  in  order  to  be  coffee  as  defined  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia.    (80.) 

Professor  Frbar  states  that  it  is  a  great  question  whether  the  chief  food  or 
drink  value  of  coffee  is  dex>endent  upon  the  caffeine.  The  physiological  properties 
of  tea  and  coffee  are  different,  yet  tne  principle  is  the  same  m  both  cases.    (488.) 

£,  Damaged  coffee. — ^Mr.  Stewart,  a  wholesale  druggist  and  director  of  the 
W.  M.  Hoyt  Company,  brought  to  the  committee  some  samples  of  coffee  shipped 
from  Brazil  and  reshipped  nrom  Hamburg  to  this  country,  consisting  of  overrix)e 
or  dead  beans  which  had  become  sour,  the  trade  name  being  **  black  jack."  It  is 
sold  as  coffee,  but  has  no  value  for  the  stomach.  The  drinking  of  it,  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  opinion,  creates  a  perverted  taste.  (Germany  receives  coffee  sometimes 
in  the  hull  and  sometimes  in  the  bean,  and  then  it  is  hand  picked.  Black  jack  can 
not  be  sold  in  Germany,  but  is  imported  into  this  country  and  mixed  with  sound 
coffee  here.  The  price  of  black  jack  (May,  1899)  was  very  high — 5  cents  a  pound — 
because  there  was  a  large  demand  for  it.  A  preparation  is  often  put  on  to  hide 
the  defects  and  cover  up  the  fraud  and  reduce  the  shrinkage,  making  it  shine. 
Under  natural  conditions  Germany  would  not  ship  any  coffee  to  America,  because 
the  freight  charges  are  excessive.  The  spoiling  of  coffee  from  mildew  can  be 
avoided.  They  have  in  Brazil  machinery  to  treat  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  comes 
out  very  fair  coffee.  We  use  mostly  Brazil  coffee,  11.000,000  bags  of  25  pounds 
each  bdng  imported.  Mr.  Stewart  has  always  believed  that  black  beans  in  coffee 
are  worse  than  an  adulteration — ^worse  than  chicory  or  anything  that  can  be  put 
in.  He  thinks  them  deleterious.  Arbuckle*s  coffee  has  black  jack  in  it,  and  these 
package  coffees  are  what  the  masses  are  drinking.     (73-78.) 

Mr.  Jarvie,  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  says  that  Brazil  produces  a  very  fine  coffee 
and  a  very  ixx>r  coffee  and  all  grades  between.  The  grades  are  made  by  imper- 
fections, such  as  black  beans,  sticks,  stones,  dirt,  etc.    The  coffee  is  sortedT  by 
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hand,  but  not  generally  in  this  country.  Mr.  Jarvie  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
term  '*  black  jack  "  as  applied  to  coffee.  He  has  seen  a  coffee  of  such  low  grade 
as  to  be  practically  all  dead  beans.  This  is  the  refuse.  It  does  not  come  largely 
from  Germany,  but  more  from  Central  American  countries  than  elsewhere.  The 
quantity  is  very  small,  certainly  not  1  per  cent  of  coffee  imported.  Arbuckle 
Brothers  do  not  handle  that  kind  of  coffee,  and  Mr.  Jarvie  does  not  know  what  is 
done  with  it.     (428,  429. ) 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  submits  an  analysis  of  5  standard  grades  of  coffee 
as  established  by  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  whose  standards  form  the  basis 
of  all  importations  of  Brazil  coffees,  or  five-eighths  of  the  total,  showing  that  the 
damaged  berries  vary  from  2i  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  in  No.  5  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  in  No.  9,  and  constitute  from  11  to  13  ounces  per  pound  in  triage. 
In  No.  7,  on  which  all  transactions  on  the  ezchan^  are  based,  the  damaged  ber- 
ries are  found  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent  by  weight,  or  8i  per  cent  by  count. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  from  packers  of  low-prade  coffee  for  a  low-priced 
article,  the  street  or  market  differences  between  the  different  grades  are  only  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent,  though  the  exchange  fixes  the  difference  at  half  a  cent.     (48.) 

S,  OUizing,— Mr,  Duff,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Ftoduce  Exchange,  says  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  what  is  adulteration  m  the  treat- 
ment of  coffee  and  what  is  not.  When  coffee  is  roasted,  much  of  its  water  is 
driven  off,  and  its  weight  is  greatly  diminished.  To  avoid  that,  coffee  is  glazed 
before  roasting  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  solution,  which  diminishes  the 
evaporation  in  roasting,  and  so  retains  a  larger  part  of  the  water  of  the  coffee. 
(499.) 

Professor  Mitchell  has  met  with  considerable  coffee  that  is  coated  or  glazed 
to  increase  the  weight  and  cover  up  imperfections.  Th»  black  beans  are  bought 
very  cheaply.  In  putting  on  the  glaze,  which  is  some  kind  of  dextrin,  a  colormg 
matter  like  hematite,  a  mineral  iron-ore  paint,  is  added,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
beans  by  the  dextrin,  making  them  a  uniform  coffee  brown.     ( 121 . ) 

Mr.  Stewart  says  everyone  in  the  trade  glazes  coffee,  gum  tragacanth,  glucose, 
and  gum  being  used.  Thus  the  coffee  is  improved  in  api)earance,  but  not  for 
drinlong.  Mr.  Stewart  also  says  Lion  coffee  is  made  by  the  trust  and  sold  in 
paper  packages  with  stuff  in  it  to  make  it  look  nice  and  deceive  housewives  into 
the  idea  that  it  is  self -clarifying.    (75,  76.) 

4,  AdtUteration. — Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  very  extensive  adulterations  of  even 
the  unground  coffee  berrv  have  been  practiced.  A  little  molasses  and  colored 
flour  is  molded  to  resemble  the  coffee  berry  in  shape.  He  has  found  as  much  as 
25  per  cent  of  coffee  purchased  in  the  open  market  to  be  artificial,  but  no  hasty 
buyer  would  notice  the  false  berries.  Even  the  consumer  who  buys  coffee  ber- 
ries in  the  green  is  sometimes  cheated,  but  this  is  not  common.     (17.) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  says  that  coffee  that 
is  sold  whole  is  not  often  adulterated.  Tnere  was  formerly  a  firm  which  made 
artificial  coffee  beans,  but  the  agricultural  station  no  longer  finds  them  in  the 
market.  Crushed  peas  and  chicory  are  often  found  in  coffee.  Ground  coffee 
sold  for  25  cents  a  pound  or  under  has  been  extensively  adulterated  with  chicory, 
crushed  peas,  and  pellets  made  of  pea  hulls.  Imitation  coffee  is  made  of  wheat 
middlings  or  flour,  with  possibly  a  little  gum,  molded  into  a  cylinder,  perhaps  of 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  roasted,  and  crushed.  The  price  of  genuine  coffee  has 
gone  down,  so  that  there  is  not  so  much  profit  in  adulterating  it  as  there  formerly 
was,  and  the  publication  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  adulteration  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  good  effect.  An  expert  can  detect  the  coffee  adulterations  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  it  is  necessary  even  for  an  expert  to  confirm  his  impressions  by 
microscopic  examinations.  In  1896  over  80  per  cent  of  the  cheap  ground  coffee 
examined  was  adulterated;  in  1897,  70  -per  cent;  in  1898,  40  per  cent;  in  1899, 
only  20per  cent.     r451,  452.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  ground  coffees  are  often  adulterated  with  chicory.  He 
does  not  consider  this  injurious.  He  rather  likes  chicory  mixed  with  coffee.  It 
gives  it  body  and  a  richness  of  taste  which  pure  coffee  lacks.  In  France  chicory  is 
almost  universally  used  in  coffee.  He  objects,  however ,  to  paying  40  cents  a  pound 
for  coffee  which  is  half  or  two-thirds  chicory,  worth  only  8  cents  a  pound.     (18.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  coffee  was  quite  high  in 
price,  farms  were  started  north  of  Milwaukee  for  raising  chicory  in  large 
amounts.  Fraudulent  coffee  beans  were  manufactured  all  over  the  country  and 
sold,  roughly,  at  9  cents  a  pound.  They  had  a  little  crease  in  the  center  and 
looked  like  coffee  beans  when  roasted.  Professor  Mitehell  thinks  coffee  adulter- 
ated with  chicory  a  permissible  compound  if  properly  labeled,  because  chicory 
will  make  a  desirable  drink,  though  it  does  not  produce  the  same  chemical  or 
physiological  effects  as  coffee.     ( 1 19 ,  120. ) 
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Professor  Vauohak  says  gronnd  coffees  are  largely  adulterated;  some  of  them 
contain  no  coffee  at  all.  Father  Kneipp's  coffee  contains  none,  but  many  people 
who  buy  it  think  they  are  getting  a  special  brand  of  coffee.    (205.) 

Mr.  Stewart  says  nobody  uses  chicory  in  coffee  now.  When  coffee  got  to  prac- 
tically the  same  price  as  chicory  there  was  no  inducement.  Coffee  in  the  berry 
conld  not  be  adulterated  with  chicory,  because  the  consumer  would  know  it.  No 
one  sells  any  ground  coffee  except  in  little  country  stores,  where  they  have  packages 
of  adulterated  coffee.    (75, 76. ) 

Mr.  Jabvie,  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  says  that  coffee  is  generally  improved  by 
blending.  Coffee  of  one  grade  or  one  country  is  seldom  sold  by  itself.  Arbuckle 
Brothers  use  no  adulterants  with  their  coffee,  and  coffee  is  now  so  pheap  that  it 
would  not  pay  anyone  to  do  so.  If  any  dealer  now  adulterates  coffee,  ne  must 
sell  it  to  a  very  poor  class  of  trade.    (429.) 

5.  Legislation, — Mr.  Thompson  expresses  the  hope  that  the  analysis  of  5  stand- 
ard grades  of  coffee  as  established  by  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  which  he 
submitted  to  the  committee,  may  assist  the  committee  in  establishing  a  standard 
to  govern  future  importations  and  exclude  triage  or  inferior  coffee,  for  which 
this  country  has  been  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world.  He  finds  tiiat  a  large 
number  of  importers  and  dealers  favor  the  exclusion  of  all  coffees  containing,  at 
the  time  of  shipment,  more  than  2^  or  8  per  cent  of  damaged  berries,  hulls,  sticks, 
and  valueless  foreign  matter.  He  considers  it  necessary  to  provide  for  such  cof- 
fees as  may  become  damaged  in  tranfidt,  particularly  fine  East  India  coffees,  which 
are  still  shipped  in  sailing  vessels  not  of  the  most  seaworthv  kind,  and  often 
become  damped  from  moisture,  wet  coffee  turning  black  if  not  immediately 
dried.  The  damaged  portions  of  these  cargoes  are  skimmed;  that  is,  the  damaged 
part  is  removed  from  the  sound  and  usually  sold  as  "  skimmings,"  or  damaged 
coffee,  the  sound  portion  after  skimming  being  known  as  **  made  sound."  There 
are  two  grades  of ' '  skimmings,''  G/S  (good  skimmings)  and  P/S  (poor  skimmings. ) 
The  G/S  are  often  hand-picked  ana  put  with  the  ''made sound;"  the  P/S  are 
usnally  too  badly  damaged  for  this.  The  pickings  from  this  and  similar  coffee 
form  the  triage  coffee.  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  skimming  and  hand 
picking  of  damaged  coffee  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  Government 
inspector,  with  authority  to  order  the  triage  destroyea  if  not  exported  within  a 
certain  period,  and  asks  if  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  3-cent  duty  to  stop  the 
importation  of  triage  when  a  5-cent  duty  did  not  do  so  some  thirty  years  ago. 
(48,49.) 

Mr.  Stewart  says  that  if  there  were  a  duty  on  coffee,  *•  black  jack"  would 
have  to  stay  out.  But  he  suggests  prohibiting  the  importation  of  black  jack  or 
of  any  coffee  with  black  beans  in  it;  also  prohibiting  the  use  of  glazing,  which 
iniproves  the  appearance  but  does  not  improve  the  coffee  for  drinking.     (74-77.) 

Professor  Mitchell  wishes  to  prohibit  the  glazing  of  coffee.    (121.)    • 

Professor  Hallberg  says  a  standard  could  be  fixed  in  coffee.  To  say  that  one 
grade  of  coffee  may  contain  10  per  cent  of  caffetannic  acid  would  be  an  excellent 
criterion,  because  black  jack  contains  scarcely  any,  being  simply  immature  seeds 
in  which  the  acid  has  not  been  developed.  Its  use  is  not  adulteration,  but  sophis- 
tication.   (83.) 

Vm.  MALT  LiaXTOBS. 

A.  Ingredients  of  beer  (See  also  Beer  preservatives,  pp.  105-108. ) . — 1.  Malt  and  malt 
substitutes. — Mr.  Wyatt,  a  brewer's  chemist,  defines  beef  as  **  a  nutritive  infu- 
sion of  maltose  sirup  made  bitter  with  hops  and  fermented  with  yeast."  He  savs 
that  the  old  German  method  of  making  beer  was  to  make  an  infusion  of  malt, 
boil  it  with  hops,  and  ferment  it  with  yeast.  Such  beers  could  be  made  salable 
only  by  keeping  them  a  very  long  time  in  cold  storage.  This  produced  a  large 
amount  of  alconol,  by  the  complete  fermentation  of  the  maltose  present  and  the 
various  other  complex  sugars,  which  ferment  only  during  a  very  long  storage 
period.  It  also  gave  the  beer  a  marked  acidity  or  hardness.  This  method  of  manu- 
facture does  not  suit  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States  nor  the  palates 
of  American  consumers.  It  is  desirable  to  make  a  lighter  beer — ^that  is,  one  which 
contains  less  alcohol.  Moreover,  our  American  malts  contain  more  albuminous 
matter  than  malts  made  from  German  or  English  barley.  This  albuminous  matter 
gives  nourishment  not  only  to  the  yeast,  but  also  to  the  various  organisms  which 
swarm  in  the  air,  and  the  excess  of  it  gives  the  beer  a  cloudiness  and  a  bad  taste. 
The  cloudiness  is  more  objectionable  here  than  it  would  be  in  Germany,  even  if 
it  existed  there  in  the  same  degree,  because  the  American  always  drinks  his  beer 
in  a  glass,  while  in  Germany  beer  is  always  drunk  out  of  a  mug. 

These  conditions,  which  were  found  objectionable  in  America,  led  to  scientific 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  them.    During  the  process  of  maltr 
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ing  a  sabetance  called  diastase  is  produced,  which  has  the  power,  under  the  influence 
of  moisture,  of  transforming  starch  into  maltose  sugar.  Malt  contains  much 
more  diastase  than  is  necessary  to  convert  the  starch  which  it  contains.  The 
practice  was  therefore  adopted  of  adding  such  a  proportion  of  starch  from  other 
sources  as  the  diastase  present  was  capable  of  changing  into  sugar.  From  20  to 
85  per  cent  of  starch-bearing  cereals  is  added  to  tne  malt.  The  choice  depends 
mamly  on  the  current  market  price.  G^enerally  rice  and  com  are  used;  some- 
times a  little  raw  barley. 

Some  chemists  and  some  excellent  brewers  have  considered  that  the  preparation 
of  the  maltose  from  the  raw  cereal  in  the  brewery  consumes  an  unnecessary  time, 
and  that  a  sirup  otherwise  prepared,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same,  might 
advantageously  be  substituted.  This  sirup  is  glucose,  which  is  prepared  from 
starch;  m  practice  from  the  starch  of  Indian  com. 

Mr.  Wyatt  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish,  either  by  the  taste  or  the 
flavor,  or  by  any  means  known  to  chemistry  or  physics,  between  a  beer  made 
entirely  from  malt  and  a  beer  made  with  the  adoition  of  any  of  the  substitutes 
which  he  has  discussed.  The  beers  made  by  the  newer  processes  are  just  as  whole- 
some and  as  nutritious  as  those  made  from  malt  alone.    (401, 402.) 

Mr.  Schwartz,  a  consulting  brewer,  considers  a  proper  definition  of  beer  to 
be,  "a  fermented  saccharine  infusion  to  which  some  sort  of  bitter  has  been 
added."  He  does  not  think  that  other  substances  than  malt,  hops,  and  water  are 
excluded  by  the  common  understanding  of  the  word  beer.  Certain  substances — 
malt  adjuncts  rather  than  m^t  substitutes — are  even  preferable  to  malt  by  itself. 
There  is  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  malt.  A  beer  which  contains  an 
excessive  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  likely  to  have  poor  keeping  qualities. 
American  malts  do  not  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  su  ostances 
beyond  what  is  desirable;  but  the  addition  of  20  or  25  per  cent  of  unmalted  grain 
is  advantageous.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  fermentable  liquor  from  rice,  com, 
or  any  unmalted  cereal  without  subjecting  it  to  the  process  called  mashing, 
whereby  the  starch  is  changed  into  sugar.  For  this  process  malt  is  necessary. 
A  certain  amount  of  malt  will  convert  the  starch  in  a  certain  amount  of  unnialted 
grain.    Malt  must  always,  therefore,  be  the  principal  constituent. 

The  use  of  sugars  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adxQteration.  Both  fflucoae  and 
cane-sugar  sirups  are  used  as  malt  adjuncts,  and  occasionally  some  noney  also. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  substitutes,  including  sugars  in  sirups  and  unmalted 
cereals,  would  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  malt.    (870.) 

Mr.  Thomann  quoted  from  the  report  of  a  British  parliamentary  commission 
which  investigated  the  composition  of  beer  4  years  before.  This  commission 
reported  that  sugar  had  been  intermittently  permitted  in  beer  for  a  centu^,  and 
that  for  over  60  years  its  use  had  been  continuously  permitted  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  18  years  before  its  report  Parliament  had  deliberately  granted 
complete  freedom  in  the  use  of  all  wholesome  materials.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, says  the  report,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  public  knowledge  that  beer  is 
not  always  made  from  malt  and  hops  exclusively,  and  consequently  that  a  person 
who  demands  beer  and  receives  a  beer  which  contains  a  x)ortion  of  malt  substitute 
is  not  thereby  prejudiqpd.  The  report  further  expresses  the  opinion  that  while 
an  all-malt  brewing  made  from  the  Dest  English  and  foreign  baney  is  x)erhaps  the 
best  for  some  kinds  of  beer,  the  medium  or  lower  quidities  of  barley  malt  are 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  moderate  prox>ortion  of  good  brewing  sugar. 

Mr.  Thomann  confirms  the  admission  that  the  very  best  malt  is  the  best  brew- 
ing material  for  certain  kinds  of  beer,  but  he  says  it  can  not  be  got.  More  than 
35,000,000  barrels  of  beer  are  produced  annually  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
56,000,000  bushels  of  barley  are  raised,  and  one-third  of  that  barley  is  not  good 
enough  for  malt.  Beer  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  unmalted  cereals  to  the 
common  grades  of  barley  malt.  Glucose  is  used  to  the  extent  of  some  15  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  saccharine  material.  It  is  not  injurious  to  the 
health  and  does  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  beer.  There  are  brewers  in  New 
York  who  have  advertised  for  many  years  that  they  make  an  all-malt  beer.  Their 
business  has  not  increased,  while  the  business  of  other  brewers  who  follow  the 
common  methods  has  multiplied  many  times.  This  shows  that  the  public  taste 
does  not  approve  an  all-malt  beer.  Some  malt  is  necessarily  used.  The  starch 
in  the  unmalted  grain  is  converted  into  su^ar  by  the  malt  which  is  used  with  it. 
A  beer  made  of  two-thirds  malt  and  one-third  rice  is  admitted  the  world  over  to 
be  superior  to  all-malt  beer.  In  Germany  those  who  make  and  sell  rice  beer  take 
pains  to  let  the  public  know  it.     (851-856.) 

Dr.  WiLET  says  that  the  substitution  of  other  substances  for  malt  is  practiced 
almost  universally  in  this  country,  even  by  the  largest  brewers,  in  making  the 
cheaper  grades  of  beer.  The  demand  for  cheap  beer  leads  the  brewers  to  substi- 
tute oarley,  glucose,  rice,  and  hominy  grits  made  from  Indian  com,  for  malt. 
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Bice  is  very  commonly  stibstitated  for  a  portion  of  the  malt  when  a  very  lig-ht 
beer  is  desired.  Glucose  or  grape  sugar  substitates  are  made  in  all  large  glucose 
feretories,  and  are  used  most  of  all  for  very  cheap  beer.  No  beer  is  ever  made 
without  some  malt,  bat  the  amount  of  substitution  may  reach  as  high  as  60  or  70per 
cent;  that  is,  a  low  grade  of  beer  can  be  made  consisting  of  80  per  cent  malt  and  70 
per  cent  grape  sugar.  The  grape  sugar  is  used  because  it  requires  no  action  of  dias- 
tase to  prepare  it  for  fermentation ,  whereas  hominy  grits  or  rice  must  be  acted  upon 
by  diastase  or  malt  before  fermenting;  so  that  more  malt  is  required.  It  is  grape 
sugar,  the  solid  product  of  the  glucose  factories,  which  is  always  used  in  the  orrw- 
eries.  The  product  is  not  necessarily  deleterious  to  health,  but  is  not  pure  beer. 
Pure  malt  bieer  has  a  better  flavor,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness  is  not  so  apt 
to  produce  acidity  of  the  stomach  or  other  digestive  troubles.  In  9  places  out  of 
10  where  fermented  beverages  are  sold  the  purchaser  will  ^et  a  substitute  beer, 
though  certain  brands  of  beer  are  pure.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  consumer, 
unless  a  connoisseur,  to  tell  the  difference  except  by  chemical  analysis.     (19,  21.) 

Mr.  BuscH,  president  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association,  states  that 
the  beer  of  this  company  is  made  entirely  of  barley  malt,  hox>s,  yeast,  and  water, 
except  that  some  rice  is  used  in  order  to  make  a  very  pale  beer  of  the  Bohemian 
type.  This  company  has  never  used  any  com  or  glucose  or  preservatives  or  color- 
ing matter.  Com  does  not  make  a  high  grade  of  beer,  because  of  certain  oily 
substances  which  it  contains.  They  are  partly  transformed  into  fusel  oil  after 
fermentation.  The  quantity  of  fusel  oil  is  not  large  enough,  in  Mr.  Busch's 
jud^ent,  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

Rice  is  used  not  to  cheapen  beer,  but  to  produce  a  very  pale  beer  of  the 
Bohemian  type.  It  is  twice  as  expensive  as  barley  malt.  Mr.  Busch  is  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  com,  though  he  uses  none  himself.  He  does  not  think  that 
there  can  be  any  good  evidence  that  the  use  of  unmalted  grains  in  brewing  is 
unwholesome.     (487, 493.) 

Dr.  PiFPABD,  of  New  York  City,  believes  that  beer  made  from  barley  malt  is  in 
the  main  a  wholesome  drink  for  healthy  x)eople  and  sometimes  a  useful  drink  for 
those  who  are  ill,  but  he  believes  very  positively  that  beer  made  from  com  prod- 
ucts and  from  rice  is  not  wholesome,  out  distinctly  injurious.  He  also  beheves 
that  new  beer  and  new  ^e  are  not  wholesome,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  beer 
offered  for  sale  has  not  been  kept  as  long  as  it  should  be.  Up  to  within  a  few 
years  he  hardly  thiiiks  that  a  glass  of  what  he  would  regard  as  wholesome  beer, 
brewed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  could  be  bought  in  New  York  City;  but  during 
recent  years  one  brewer  after  another  has  been  making  wholesome  beer.  His 
impressions  with  regard  to  the  chariicter  of  beer  are  derived  from  its  physiological 
effects.  Dr.  Piffard  mentions  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  efficient  pure-beer 
leg^lfLtion:  (1)  A  document  issued  from  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  United 
States  Gk>vernment  rather  favored  the  use  of  what  he  considers  improper  ingre- 
dients in  beer.  (2)  The  general  public,  at  least  in  New  York  City,  prefers  the 
improper  beer  to  the  prox)er  beer.  There  are  many  persons  with  whom  the 
imported  beers  do  not  agree.  Dr.  Piffard's  impression  is  that  they  contain  pre- 
servatives to  a  considerable  extent.    (188,190.) 

Mr.  Zeltnbr,  a  lager-beer  brewer,  says  that  he  makes  one  brand  of  beer,  called 
old-fashioned  beer,  of  nothing  but  barley  malt  and  hops,  with  yeast  and  water. 
The  use  of  unmalted  grain,  such  as  com,  in  partial  suMtitution  for  malt,  nves  a 
beer  of  lighter  color,  and  perhaps  one  that  does  not  spoil  so  readily,  but  a  beer  of 
worse  flavor  and  less  nourishing  qualities.  Such  a  beer  is  cheaper,  and  Mr.  Zelt- 
ner  makes  some  of  it  to  meet  competition;  but  the  all-malt  beer  is  more  whole- 
some. It  is  not  true  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  malt  can  not  be  got  for  the  whole 
product  of  beer.  Plenty  of  good  barley  is  raised  in  this  country,  and  more  would 
be  raised  if  it  were  demanded.  It  would  be  better  for  the  farmer  to  exclude 
com  from  beer,  because  the  farmer  gets  a  better  price  for  barley  than  for  com. 
(456-458). 

Mr.  LiEBMANN  says  that  for  10  or  12  years  he  has  advocated  the  use  of  malt  and 
hops  only,  but  the  taste  of  our  consumers  prefers  the  rank  beer  which  is  produced 
by  the  addition  of  some  raw  or  unmalted  grain.  Mr.  Liebniann  admits  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  addition  of  unmalted  com  can  be  detected  in  the  finished 
beer.  Rice  mi^ht,  he  thinks,  be  detected.  Mr.  Hupfel  says  that  he  has  experi- 
mented by  making  beer  of  rice  and  com,  and  rice  and  grits,  and  rice  and  glucose, 
and  has  found  that  nobody  **  could  say  which  was  which  out  of  the  four  different 
kinds,"  the  fourth  kind  bein^  apx>arently  made  from  malt  alone.  Mr.  Brown 
says  tiiat  an  all-malt  beer  is  mjured  by  the  excess  of  albuminoids  which  it  con- 
tains. Too  much  of  them  tends  to  make  the  beer  sour.  Bice  and  com  contain 
practically  no  albuminoids.    (394-896.) 

Mr.  Hart  believes  that  the  craving  for  beer,  which  exists  particularly  amon^ 
the  working  people,  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  character  of  their  food,  and 
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particularly  of  the  treatment  to  which  wheat  is  subjected  in  the  process  of  pre]^- 
ration.  The  bran  of  the  wheat  contains  substances  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  brain.  Persons  who  live 
on  such  defective  food  as  the  common  bread  of  white  flour  cravo  the  materials  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived;  and  in  beer  they  find  them.  If  people  were  fed 
on  whole-wheat  food  the  desire  for  beer  would  disappear.  The  brown  bread  of 
Qermany  i§  what  gave  the  Germans  their  superiority  over  the  French  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Beer  should  be  made  from  malt  and  hops.  Glucose  goes 
to  make  adipose  tissue.  This  makes  a  man  heavy  and  handicaps  his  brain. 
(362-366.) 

Professor  Chittenden  does  not  think  that  unmalted  cereals,  like  rice  or  com, 
partially  substituted  for  malt  in  beer,  are  injurious  to  health.     (4M.) 

Professor  Hallbero  does  not  consider  glucose  as  bad  as  a  suostitute  for  malt 
in  beer  as  when  substituted  for  sugar,  because  the  sugar  from  the  malt  is  con- 
verted into  glucose  in  the  making  of  beer.  All  sugar  needs  to  be  converted  into 
glucose  before  it  can  ferment  ana  form  alcohol.  He  prefers  beer  made  of  hops 
and  malt  to  beer  made  of  glucose,  and  thinks  every  other  consumer  should  have 
ttie  privilege  of  choosing.  All  whisky  is  made  from  glucose.  The  starch  of  the 
com  is  first  changed  into  glucose,  which  is  then  fermented  and  turned  into  alcohol. 
(82,83.) 

Mr.  LiPPE  asserts  that  Canadian  malt  is  the  best  material  for  making  beer,  and 
that  the  high  tariff,  by  shutting  out  Canadian  barley,  has  compelled  brewers  to 
resort  to  worse  materials.  Mr.  Brown  asserts  that  as  good  barley  is  grown  in 
the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Mr.  Liebhann  says  that  when  the 
tariff  on  barley  was  first  enacted  that  grown  on  this  side  of  the  border  was  not  so 
good  as  that  from  Canada,  but  that  our  farmers  have  improved  their  product, 
and  brewers  can  now  get  as  good  malt  as  ever.     (393, 394. ) 

Mr.  Thomann,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  says  that 
the  brewers  will  not  make  any  fight  for  the  privilege  of  using  glucose.  They 
would  object  to  a  law  which  f  orbaide  them  to  use  it  and  did  not  restrict  the  liberty 
of  other  manufacturers.  Glucose  is  used  by  candy  makers  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  by  brewers.  Only  perhaps  15  per  cent  of  the  saccharine  matter  in 
beer  may  be  glucose.  Mr.  Thomann  understands  that  the  very  best  candies  con- 
tain as  large  a  prox>ortion  as  this,  that  the  medium  grades  contain  from  40  x>er 
cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  lower  grades  75  per  cent.     (354.)   * 

Mr.  Oehne,  a  brewer,  says  that  a  pure  malt  beer  is  almost  unsalable  in  this 
country;  it  is  too  strong  and  heavy.  Com  and  rice,  unmalted,  are  added  to  make 
a  beer  more  suited  to  the  popular  taste.  Mr.  Oehne  believes  that  these  materials 
make  a  beer  quite  as  wholesome  as  that  from  pure  malt,  and  more  palatable. 
There  is  no  reason  why  glucose  also  should  not  be  used.     (295.)  * 

Mr.  Fecker  says  that  com  beer  is  lighter  to  the  tongue  and  more  palatable 
than  malt  beer. .  The  degree  of  fermentation  is  not  so  high;  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  public  preference  for  it.  Malt  beer  is  not  necessarily  heavier  than  com  beer, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  fermentation,  and  consequently  a  differ- 
ence in  the  taste.     (299.) 

Mr.  Brown,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Brewery,  states  that  his  beer  is  made 
of  hops,  malt,  grits,  and  sometimes  grape  sugar.  He  distinguishes  grape  sugar  as 
a  solid  substance  from  glucose  as  a  liquid.  Mr.  Brown  uses  nothing  which  he 
does  not  consider  perfectly  healthful  and  proper  for  people  to  drink.  Ho  believes 
that  the  chief  cause  of  brewers  being  occasionally  blamed  for  making  poor  or  bad 
beer  is  the  4Bubjection  of  the  beer  to  unwholesome  conditions  in  the  retailer's 
hands.  If  the  beer  is  drawn  through  filthy  pipes  it  will  come  out  full  of  bacteria 
which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  much  changed  m  character.     (385, 389. ) 

Mr.  Lippe,  president  of  a  brewing  company,  says  that  his  beer  is  made  entirely 
from  grain  and  hops.  Rice  and  hominy  are  used  as  well  as  malt;  it  depends  on 
the  market  whether  he  buys  one  or  the  other.     (380.) 

Mr.  HUPFEL,  a  brewer,  says  that  his  beer  is  made  of  hops,  malt,  and  com.  He 
does  not  use  anv  rice.  The  com  which  he  uses  is  unmalted  and  is  called  hominy. 
It  is  rather  finely  broken;  it  is  sifted  out  of  the  coarser  hominy.     (379. ) 

Mr.  Hachemeister  says  that  the  brewinJi:  company  of  which  he  is  treasurer 
uses  some  com  in  its  beer,  besides  hops  and  malt,  but  no  glucose.  H?  believes 
com  is  used  to  make  the  beer  lighter.    (415. ) 

Mr.  Bauer,  brew  master  of  the  F.  &  M.  Schaeffer  Brevnng  Company,  says 
that  this  company's  beer  is  made  of  hops,  malt,  and  water,  with  some  cerealine, 
which  is  a  preparation  of  com  and  rice.  Very  little  coloring  matter  is  used. 
Nothing  is  added  which  is  not  healthful  and  good  for  people  to  drink.  In  Mr. 
Bauer's  experience  in  Germany,  before  he  came  to  this  country  m  1870,  ho  used 
hops,  malt,  water,  and  a  little  rice.  The  methods  of  brewing  in  this  country  are 
the  same  as  in  Germany.     (390.) 
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Mr.  EIruesleb  says  that  he  uses  a  little  rice  in  order  to  make  a  pale  beer.  The 
rice  is  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  material.  He  does  not  nse  corn  or  glucose  or 
sugar.     (377,378.) 

Mr.  WiOAN,  a  brewing  master,  says  that  he  uses  grape  sugar  in  ale  and  glucose 
in  beer.  The  percentage  of  glucose  would  be  from  7  to  10.  He  also  uses  perhaps 
20  or  25  per  cent  of  unmalted  com  as  an  adjunct  to  the  malt.  The  use  of  the 
unmalted  grain  gives  a  light,  sparkling  beer  such  as  the  x>opular  taste  now  demands. 
Consumers  now  demand  a  lu^hter  beer  or  ale  than  formerly.    (875, 376.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  brewer  of  ale  and  porter,  says  that  his  materials  ar&  malt  and 
hops  and  sometimes  com.    (416.) 

Mr.  Pabst  states  that  his  beer  contains  no  glucose.     (312.) 

2.  Hop  subatUtUes. — ^Mr.  Schwartz  says  that  no  substitute  for  hops  is  used  in 
this  country  to  his  knowledge.  When  hops  are  very  cheap  extracts  are  made 
from  them  to  be  used  when  hops  are  high.  This  is  not  a  substitution.  Lupuline, 
the  meal  contained  in  the  hop  cone,  is  also  used;  but  this  is  a  part  of  the  hop 
itself.  It  is  obtained  by  tearing  open  the  cones  and  sifting  out  the  meal.  It  is 
impossible  to  substitute  any  other  substance  for  hops,  because  there  is  no  other 
wholesome  bitter  which  will  take  their  place.     (371 ,  374. ) 

Mr.  Wtatt  declares  that  he  has  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  any  sub- 
stitute for  hops  has  been  used  in  this  country.  He  has  seen  it  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  aloes  is  used,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  trace  the  stories  and  he 
thinks  they  are  purely  imaginary.  Aloes  would  be  a  very  undesirable  addition 
to  beer.  During  the  last  13  years  he  has  analyzed  20,000  samples  of  beer,  and  his 
analysis  has  been  such  that  he  would  certainly  have  discovered  aloes  if  any  had 
been  present;  but  he  has  never  found  any.  He  has  never  analyzed  any  ale  or  x)or- 
ter,  foreign  or  domestic,  in  which  he  found  any  substance  which  he  considered 
deleterious  to  the  public  health. 

Mr.  Wyatt  does  not  count  hop  extract  a  substitute  for  hops.  It  is  simply  the 
essentia  principles  of  the  hops  in  a  small  bulk.  It  is  used  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  When  hops  are  very  cheap,  brewers  sometimes  buy  large  quantities  and 
have  an  extract  made  to  be  used  wnen  hops  are  dear.     (403, 411.) 

So  far  as  Dr.  Wiley  knows,  no  substitutes  for  hops  are  used  in  this  country  by 
any  reputable  brewer,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  hops,  which 
range  in  price  from  77  to  17  cents  a  pound.     (19-21.) 

Mx.  Bauer,  a  brew  master,  who  learned  his  trade  in  Oermany,  says  that  he 
has  never  used  any  substitute  for  hops,  either  in  Germany  or  in  America.    (390.) 

Mr.  WiQAN,  a  brew  master,  says  tnat  he  uses  no  substitutes  for  hops.    (375.) 

Mr.  LiPPE,  president  of  a  brewing  comx>any,  says  that  he  uses  no  substitute  for 
hops.     (381.) 

S.  Defective  matericUs, — ^An  affidavit  of  the  managing  director  of  Arthur  Guin- 
ness, Son  &  Co.,  Limited,  expresses  the  opinion  that  stout  brewed  from  defective 
materials  must  suffer  in  flavor  and  stabihty.  It  states  that  the  malt  used  by  the 
Guinness  Company  is  carefully  selected  to  exclude  any  excess  of  moisture,  which 
might  cause  an  undue  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  stout,  and  to  exclude  insuf- 
ficiently cured  or  moldy  malt,  or  grain  insufficiently  modified  in  the  malting 
ivrocess.     (544, 645.) 

Mr.  Wtatt  says  that  the  boiling  of  the  wort  for  from  2i  to  3  hours  would 
remove  any  injurious  effects  from  any  musty  or  deteriorated  material  which 
might  enter  into  the  beer.    The  hops  would  also  help.     (409.) 

Mr.  Fbckeb  denies  that  the  need  of  preservatives  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
cheap  malt  or  hops.  Cheap  hops  contain  less  of  the  hop  extract  than  better  ones, 
and  ao  not  give  tne  beer  so  good  a  flavor.    That  is  the  only  difference.     (299.) 

Mrl  Oehnb  denies  that  the  use  of  cheap  or  unripe  or  inoiperf ect  hops  and  barley 
would  make  it  necessary  to  use  a  preservative  in  oeer.  The  only  difference  that 
would  arise  from  the  use  of  inferior  materials  would  be  that  the  beer  would 
contain  less  alcohol.  It  is  true  that  alcohol  is  the  element  which  preserves  the 
beer.    (297.) 

Mr.  Zeltner,  a  lager-beer  brewer,  says  that  one  malt  may  give  a  larger  per- 
centage of  extract  than  another,  but  an  extract  of  poorer  quality.  The  difference 
is  produced  by  the  method  of  malting.  An  honest  brewer  ought  to  look  for  the 
quality  of  the  extract  rather  than  the  amount.     (458. ) 

4*  Adulterations, — ^Mr.  Plautz  declares  that  no  adulterants  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  beer.  One  can  use  a  lower  grade  of  material,  and  so  make  a  cheaper 
grade  of  beer;  but  it  is  not  an  adulterated  beer.    (301.) 

Mr.  Thomann,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  declares 
that  this  association  has  rex)eatedly  placed  itself  on  record  as  utterly  opx)osed  to 
the  use  of  any  adulterations  which  are  injurious  to  health.  The  brewers  have 
contributed  Ifurgely  to  the  Pure  Food  Congress,  and  have  by  resolution  approved 
its  action.    The  brewers  are  also  opposed  to  any  adulterations  which  lower  the 
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quality  of  the  goods.  The  brewers  do,  however,  claim  the  ri^ht  to  choose  their 
own  materials,  provided  they  choose  materials  which  are  wholesome  and  not 
ininrious.     (351 ,  852, 356. ) 

Mr.  Schwartz  says  that  isinglass,  which  is  composed  of  fish  bladders,  is  nsed 
to  settle  or  clarify  the  beer.  Nothing  of  it  is  dissolved.  It  settles  to  the  bottom 
and  is  removed  with  other  suspended  matters.     (371, 372. ) 

5,  Color  of  beer, — Mr.  Busoh  says  that  he  uses  no  coloring  matter  in  beer,  but 
that  the  color  is  determined  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  malt  is  dried.  For 
diurk  beer  malt  is  prepared  at  a  temperature  of  about  66  degrees  B6aumur;  for 
light  beer,  at  about  45  degrees.    (489.) 

Mr.  LiPPB  says  that  for  coloring  beer  he  uses  dark  malt,  or  sometimes  burnt 
siu^r.     (381.) 

Mr.  ScHWABTZ.  a  consulting  brewer,  says  that  very  little  coloring  matter  is 
used  in  beer  except  the  colored  malt.  Sometimes  burnt  sugar  is  used,  but  the 
quantity  is  small.     (371.) 

Mr.  Wacfbnhuth,  a  brew  master,  says  that  he  uses  caramel  malt  and  burnt 
malt  for  coloring  beer.    (413.) 

B.  Prooett  of  mannfaoture. — i.  OeneraUy, — ^Mr.  Wyatt  describes  the  process  of 
the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ale.  When  the  beer  has  been  boiled  in  the  kettle 
and  brought  to  the  required  gravity  or  strength,  it  is  sent  over  a  cooler  into  a 
large  receiving  vat,  and  there  mixed  with  yeast.  Teast  is  a  plant  which  is  prop- 
agated in  the  brewery  from  year  to  year  as  other  plants  are  propagated  in  the 
ground.  For  every  pound  of  yeast  which  is  planted  in  the  beer  a  crop  of  5  x>ounds 
of  yeast  is  developed.  In  the  manufacture  of  ale  the  yeast  rises  to  the  top;  in 
lager  beer  the  yeast  settles  to  the  bottom.  This  difference  depends  upon  a  differ- 
ence of  temperature;  ale  is  fermented  at  a  higher  temperatture  than  beer.  The 
yeast  in  the  process  of  growth  breaks  down  the  maltose  sugar  in  the  solution  and 
decomposes  it  into  practically  equal  parts  of  carbonic-acid  ffas  and  alcohol.  The 
carbonic-acid  gas  passes  off;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  remains  in  the  beer. 
In  the  present  state  of  scientific  niowledge  it  is  x)ossible  to  regulate  the  mashing 

Srocess  so  that  the  resulting  beer  shall  have  any  desired  comx>osition  and  any 
eeired  "per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  fermentation  takes  about  10  to  13  days.  By  that  time  the  beer  has  lost 
about  55  x>or  cent  of  its  original  gravitv;  if  it  originally  showed  12  on  the  scale, 
it  now  probably  shows  5  or  5i.  Then  the  yeast  is  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  the  fermented  beer  is  taken  to  the  storage  cellar,  where  its  temperature  is 
reduced  to  the  x>oint  at  which  bacteria  or  foreign  organisms  will  not  work.  This 
temperature  is  about  33  or  34  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Here  the  beer  remains  until 
all  the  albuminoids  have  been  dex>osited,  and  the  beer  is  practically  brilliant.  The 
];)eriod  in  the  storage  cellar  is  about  six  weeks.  From  tne  storage  cellar  the  beer 
ffoes  to  the  chip-cask  cellar.  There  it  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
beer.  In  order  to  impregnate  it  with  carbonic-acid  gas  it  is  generally  bound 
under  a  pressure  of  6i  to  7i  x>o^^^»  ^^  about  half  an  atmosphere.  The  carbonic- 
acid  gas  IS  absorbed  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure,  and  half  an  atmosphere 
has  been  found  enoueh  to  saturate  the  beer  with  gas.  When  the  fresh  beer  has 
completely  fermented,  and  no  further  evidence  of  cloudiness  appears,  the  beer  is 
X)as8ed  through  a  filter  into  the  trade  package  and  sent  out  for  sale.  The  whole 
process  occupies  about  2^  or  3  months.  This  is  the  process  used  by  95  per  cent  of 
the  brewers  m  the  United  States.    (404,  405.) 

f.  Exclusion  of  bacteria, — Mr.  Brown,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Brewery, 
states  that  Professor  Pasteur  tried  some  years  ago  to  make  beer  that  should  never 
spoil,  by  making  it  without  letting  it  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  He  built  a 
brewery  for  this  purpose.  He  made  what  he  called  a  perfect  beer,  "  but  it  was 
so  perfect  that  no  one  would  drink  it."  Mr.  Brown  says  that  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  beer  made  in  certain  places  is  due  to  the  bacteria  which  the  beer 
derives  from  the  local  air.  The  excellence  of  Munich  beer  is  due  to  the  local 
bacteria.  Mr.  Brown  took  the  trouble  a  year  ago  to  get  pure  yeast  from  the 
Bavarian  Gk)vemment.  He  has  since  used  it  exclusively  in  nis  brewery.  But  it 
has  not  changed  the  taste  of  the  beer  at  all.  Mr.  Lippe  says  that  his  brewery 
did  the  same  thing,  and  with  the  same  result.  Both  agree  that  it  is  the  locaJ  bac- 
teria, and  not  any  peculiarity  of  the  yeast,  that  gives  the  peculiar  local  flavor. 
(887.) 

Mr.  Wyatt  believes  that  some  very  exhaustive  experiments  have  been  made 
in  the  filtering  of  the  air  to  which  beer  is  exposed,  or  in  the  carrying  on  of  fer- 
mentation in  a  vacuum,  in  order  to  exclude  bacteria.  He  would  regard  such  a 
process  as  desirable  if  it  could  be  brought  to  such  a  point  that  relatively  unskilled 
men  could  handle  it.  That  is  almost  impossible.  At  the  moment  of  putting  in 
the  bung  a  small  space  is  exposed,  and  the  germs  get  in  and  undo  all  that  has 
been  accomplished.    (408.) 
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5.  Aging,— "Mr.  Wyatt,  a  brewer's  chemist,  says  that  there  has  been  much 
popnlar  prejndice  against  the  sale  of  what  is  caUed  immature  beer.  A  mature 
beer  can  oe  nothing  else  than  one  which  has  been  properly  fermented,  and  which, 
conseqnently,  will  not  rapidly  undergo  decomx)osition  on  change  of  temi>erature. 
The  talk  of  immature  beer  refers  to  beer  whose  temperature  has  been  rapidly 
reduced  by  means  of  an  ice  machine  on  removal  from  the  fermenting  room,  ana 
which  has  been  cleared  from  impurities  by  means  of  filtration,  instead  of  being 
flowed  to  cool  and  settle  in  the  storage  room  for  six  weeks.  The  cooling  and 
the  settling  are  the  only  changes  which  take  place  after  the  beer  has  been  fer- 
mented to  the  desired  point  in  the  fermenting  room.  The  aging  of  beer  adds 
nothing  to  its  actual  vcdue  for  consumption.  The  statement  that  a  perfectly 
mature  beer  increases  its  alcohol  and  decreases  its  malt  extract  by  long  storage  is 
a  mistaken  statement.  In  the  case  of  a  wine  or  a  stock  ale,  or  any  beer  which 
could  be  kept  at  a  high  temx)erature,  Mr.  Wyatt  would  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  into  ether,  with  a  gain  in  flavor  and  acceptable  quali- 
ties. But  lager  beer  is  stored  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  which  arrests  chemical 
change.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some  wild  yeasts  which  act  at  very  low 
temperatures,  and  which  sometimes  get  into  beer  and  injure  it.  This  affords  an 
argument  against  the  storing  of  beer  for  any  considerable  time.    (405, 406.) 

Mr.  Baxter  considers  that  beer  ought  not  to  be  stored  over  8  months,  and  that 
it  is  just  as  good  after  6  weeks  as  after  a  longer  time.  The  sooner  the  bBer  is  sold 
the  more  malt  extract  and  the  less  fdcohol  it  contains.  For  export  it  is  probably 
best  that  the  beer  ripen  about  three  months.    (392, 898. ) 

4,  Pa8teurizing,—iSx.  Wyatt  regards  the  x>asteurizing  of  bottled  beer  as  the 
most  scientific  way  of  preserving  it,  but  not  as  an  economical  way.  If  the  bot- 
tles are  filled  too  ifnll  tnev  break,  through  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  by  heat. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  pasteurizing  temperature  as  low  as  x>ossible,  say  140"* 
F.  Some  germs  resist  that  temperature,  and  some  beer  must  consequently  be 
heated  to  ISO**  or  156°  in  order  to  preserve  it.  In  order  to  keep  down  the  temper- 
ature and  still  make  certain  that  the  beer  will  keep,  a  little  salicylic  acid  ia  put 
in.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  pasteurize  the  beer  in  casks,  but  the  beer 
has  never  been  made  satisfactory.  It  is  easy  to  make  it  sterile,  but  it  is  made 
fiat  at  the  same  time  and  acquires  an  unattractive  odor  and  taste.     (407, 408.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  the  process  of  pasteurizing  is  meant  to  keep  the  beer  only 
long  enough  for  home  consumption.  The  temperature  is  only  140°.  The  hand 
can  easily  oe  held  in  water  at  that  heat.  This  heat  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  yeast 
ferments,  but  not  to  kill  the  lactic  and  butyric  ferments.  If  these  were  destroyed 
the  beer  would  be  rendered  flat  and  unpalatable.     (359.) 

Mr.  BuscH  states  that  bottled  beer  for  export  is  pasteurized  by  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  Brewing  Association  by  being  heated  in  a  water  bath,  arter  it  is  bottled 
and  wired,  to  a  temperature  of  about  50°  B^umer.    (480.) 

Mr.  Bauer,  a  brew  master,  says  that  he  i>asteurizes  beer,  but  only  for  exporta- 
tion. He  bottles  beer  for  the  local  trade  without  pasteurizing.  In  pasteurizing 
he  brings  the  beer  to  a  heat  of  145°  to  150°,  and  sometimes  to  160°.     (390.) 

Mr.  Kbubsleb  says  that  his  bottled  beer  is  pasteurized  at  a  temperature  of  140*" 
to  160°.  If  it  is  to  go  to  a  very  hot  climate  it  is  heated  a  second  time  after 
cooling.     (377.) 

'  Mr.  WiQAN  says  that  he  pastuerizes  beer  by  heating  it  to  140°,  or  158°,  or  160', 
according  to  the  variations  of  climate  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected.     (376. ) 

6.  Oerman  and  American  beer, — ^Mr.  Liebmann  says  that  on  account  of  the 
different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  in  Oermany,  anythinf^  which  has  to 
undergo  fermentation  will  stand  exposure  there  for  a  longer  time  than  in  this 
country^.  Beer  brewed  in  (Germany  is  longer  in  maturing  and  keeps  its  taste 
much  better  than  beer  brewed  here.     (394.) 

Mr.  BnscH,  president  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association,  asserts 
that  the  best  American  brewers  make  a  better  beer  than  any  in  Europe,  and  that 
Europeans  admit  this,  if  Americans  do  not.  One  who  has  drunk  American  beer 
for  20  years  is  in  better  condition,  if  he  drinks  fine  beers,  than  the  German  beer 
drinker  of  5  years.  But  he  must  select  what  he  drinks.  There  are  good  beers 
and  bad  beers  both  in  Germany  and  in  America.     (491, 498.) 

6,  Cloudiness  of  beer, — Mr.  Zeltner,  a  lager-beer  brewer,  says  that  some 
excellent  lager  beer  becomes  turbid  or  cloudy  at  a  low  temperature,  and  becomes 
bright  ag^in  when  the  temperature  is  raised.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the 
albuminoids  are  congealed  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  and  are  dissolved 
again  as  it  rises.  Sucn  a  beer  is  likely  to  be  rejected  by  ordinary  people,  because 
it  does  not  appeal  to  the  eye.  But  the  albuminoids,  the  abundance  of  which 
cause  the  turbid  appearance,  are  the  most  valuable  nourishing  constituents  of 
the  eenuine  malt  beer.  Such  beer  is  far  more  wholesome  to  ^nk  than  that 
whicn  is  kept  bright  to  the  eye  with  antiseptics.    The  prejudice  against  it  is 
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largely  due  to  the  anfortnnate  habit  of  drinking  beer  from  glasses  instead  of 
mugs.     (450.) 

7,  Composition  and  gravity  of  beer.— The  managing  director  of  Arthnr  Guin- 
ness, Son  &  Co. ,  Limited,  states  in  an  affidavit  that  the  original  s]^ific  gravity  of 
the  stont  brewed  by  that  company  for  export  before  fermentation  is  from  1072 
to  1074,  and  that  the  stout  as  it  is  sold  in  the  market  contains  about  6.1  per  cent 
by  weight  of  absolute  alchohol  and  6  x)er  cent  of  solid  matter.     (545, 546.) 

Mr.  MUPFEL  says  that  the  body  of  beer  is  estimated  on  a  German  scale  known 
as  kaiser.  Some  beer  is  brewed  at  12  per  cent  kaiser  and  some  at  10  per  cent. 
Mr.  Brown  explains  that  10  per  cent  kaiser  means  10  per  cent  of  malt  extract. 
(37d.) 

8,  Ale  and  porter, — Mr.  Evans,  a  brewer  of  ale  and  porter,  says  that  ale  is 
brewed  with  top  fermentation  and  not  in  cold  storage.  Torter  is  orewed  in  the 
same  way,  but  is  brewed  with  roasted  malt;  that  gives  it  the  black  appearance. 
(416.) 

9,  Malt  extract, — Mr.  Eisnbb  says  Hoff's  malt  extract  is  made  of  malt  and  bitter 

grinciples  only.  Other  bitter  principles  as  well  as  hops  are  used,  but  the  process 
\  a  trade  secret.  The  bitters  are  of  vegetable  origin  and  beneficial  to  nealth. 
Ko  antiseptics  or  preservatives  are  used.  The  extract  is  x>asteurized  at  55* 
B6aumur. 

Mr.  Eisner  says  that  the  difference  between  malt  extract,  like  Hoff's,  and  beer, 
is  that  the  malt  extract  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  fdcohol  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  malt,  while  beer  is  the  other  way.  He  declares  that  every  brewer  is  now 
selling  beer  as  malt  extract.     (482,  488.) 

C.  Foreign  labeli. — 1,  Genuine, — ^Mr.  Shand,  a  representative  of  Arthur  Guin- 
ness, Son  &  Co.,  Limited,  states  that  some  of  the  products  of  this  company 
are  shipx)ed  to  New  York  in  bulk  for  bottling  purposes,  though  far  the  greater 
part  is  Dottled  in  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  London.  The  Guinness  stout  is  sold  for 
l)ottling  to  only  one  concern  in  the  iJnited  States.  Labels  are  furnished  by  the 
companv  itself  for  exactly  the  quantity  delivered  to  the  bottler.  The  company 
insists  that  these  labels  be  used.  The  stout  is  not  sold  for  bottling  except  under 
an  agpreement  that  the  company's  own  label  shall  be  affixed  to  each  bottle  put  up, 
and  that  the  customer  will  not  bottle  any  other  black  beer.     (547. ) 

f .  Spurious, — Mr,  Broun,  a  bottler  of  bass's  ale  and  Guinness's  stout,  says  that 
he  receives  these  goods  from  abroad  in  hogsheads  of  62  gallons  each,  and  bottles 
them  in  New  York.  He  is  subjected  to  great  trouble  and  loss  through  forgeries 
and  colorable  imitations  of  his  labels.  He  has  had  85  to  40  such  cases  in  the  past 
5  years.  The  goods  so  fraudulently  sold  are  in  most  cases  of  American  manufac- 
tiure.  The  labels  are  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  originals;  in  some  cases  made 
from  photographs.  Some  cases  have  been  prosecuted  and  convicHons  have  been 
obtained  under  State  laws ,  followed  by  imprisonment.  Some  cases  have  also  been 
prosecuted  in  the  United  States  courts  under  the  trade-mark  laws.  There  has 
been  no  trouble  in  gettin^j^  convictions,  but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  getting  evidence.  Besides  the  counterfeiting  of  labels,  Mr.  Broun  suffers  from 
the  refilling  of  genuine  bottles.  ThiB  is  very  difficult  to  prove.  These  fraudulent 
practices  involve  great  loss  to  the  Gk>vemment  as  well  as  to  the  business  of  the 
witness.  Foreign  ale  pays  a  duty  of  |6  a  burel,  while  domestic  ale  pays  an 
internal-revenue  tax  ot  only  $2  a  barrel.    (899,400.) 

Mr.  Roche,  who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Broun  in  his  bottling  business,  declares 
that  he  supposes  their  brand  has  been  infringed  a  thousand  times  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  a  dozen  convictions  have  been  obtained.    (414.) 

D.  Foreign  brewing  regnlationi  and  ttandardi. — 1.  Various  countries, — ^Mr.  Tho- 
HANN  presented  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Petit  Journal  du  Brasseur,  of  Brus- 
sels, relating  to  foreign  brewing  regulations.  It  is  stated  that  the  law  of  Belgium 
permits  any  legitimate  materials  to  be  used.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
maize,  as  well  as  barley  malt,  are  used,  and  in  some  districts  oats  and  rye  have 
formed  part  of  the  grist  from  time  immemorial.  Sugars  and  glucoses  are  also  in 
general  use.  The  use  of  antiseptics  is  absolutely  forbidden,  except  that  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  its  comx)ounds  may  appear  in  quantities  not  exceeding  14  milligrams 
of  the  acid  to  the  liter  of  beer.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  legally  supx)osed  not  to  be 
added  to  the  beer,  but  to  be  derived  from  the  disinfecting  of  the  cask.  In  fact  it 
is  introduced  into  the  beer.  Coal  tar  saccharin  was  formerly  much  used,  but  is 
now  forbidden.    Harmless  bitters  and  tannin  may  be  used  as  hop  substitutes. 

All  legitimate  materials  may  be  used  in  France,  and  all  cereals  are  used.  Sac- 
charin and  salicylic  acid  are  forbidden.  Sulphites  seem  to  be  tolerated,  and  the 
writer  believes  that  fluorides  and  creosotes  are  used  to  some  extent.  Tannin  and 
harmless  bitters  maj  be  used  as  hop  substitutes,  and  the  use  of  tannin  is  large. 
Such  materials  as  gmger,  cloves,  and  pepx)er  are  used,  though  the  writer  believes 
that  only  inferior  sorts  of  beer  contain  any  considerable  amount  of  them.    The 
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nge  of  tannin  is  dne  to  the  dislike  of  the  people  for  a  bitter  beer.  The  beers  are 
very  weak,  varying  from  1035  to  1045.  The  quantity  of  hops  varies  from  2  -per 
cent  to  8  ner  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  malt;  but  even  the  smaller  quantity  some- 
times makes  the  beer  too  bitter.  Tannin  is  then  used  in  the  hope  that  it  will  do 
for  the  beer  what  an  excess  of  hops  would  do,  without  the  disadvantage  of  the 
bitterness. 

The  writer  believes  that  Bavaria  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  barley 
malt,  water,  and  hops  must,  by  law,  be  the  only  ingredients  of  beer.  No  other 
State  even  in  Oermany  has  ever  applied  this  regulation.     (361 ,  862. ) 

Mr.  BuscH  savs  that  there  is  no  uniform  law  in  regara  to  beer  in  G^ermany. 
Some  States  forbid  the  use  of  raw  grain.  In  Bavaria  nothing  can  be  used  but 
hops,  malt,  water,  and  veast.  There  is  no  standard  or  test  of  oeer,  even  in  Bava- 
ria. A  cheap  beer  can  oe  made  by  using  a  common  article  of  malt  and  hops  and 
making  it  thm.  The  amount  of  beer  to  be  made  from  a  certain  amount  of  malt 
is  not  limited  by  law.     (489, 490.) 

Mr.  Bauer  states  that  in  his  experience  in  Germanv  the  Gk>vemment  compelled 
the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  malt  to  a  barrel  of  beer.  This  regulation  was 
made  for  fiscal  reasons,  because  the  tax  was  levied  on  the  malt  and  not  on  the 
beer.    The  Government  did  not  fix  a  standard  of  si)ecific  gravity.     (390, 391.) 

£,  Oerman  standard  analysis, — The  following  table  was  shown  to  several  wit- 
nesses as  being  the  G^erman  standard  of  composition  for  beer,  as  established  by 
Professor  Gusto v  Bupp  and  adopted  by  the  German  Government: 

Chemical  combinations  of  100  cubic  centimeters  of  standard  beers. 
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Composition  of  beer  a^h, 

[Calculated  for  100  cubic  centimeters  of  beer.]  • 

Potassium 88.67 

Sodium 8.94 

Calcium 2.78 

Magnesium 6.24 

Ferric  oxide 48 

Phosphoric  acid 81. 35 

Chlorides 2.98 

Sulphuric  acid 8.47 

Fluoric  acid 9.29 

Mr.  HuPFEL  thinks  that  this  represents  about  the  average  comjiosition  of  beer, 
but  he  says  that  no  two  brewers  will  put  out  exactly  the  same  product.     (388.) 

Professor  Chittenden  thinks  that  the  standard  suggested  is  a  reasonable  one. 
The  auantitv  of  alcohol  agrees  substantially  with  his  experience  in  the  analysis 
of  orainary  oeers.    He  has  not  analyzed  condensed  beer  or  malt  extract.     (426.) 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  this  standard  api>ears  to  relate  to  a  finished  beer  after  fer- 
mentation. The  comx>osition  of  beer  continually  varies  with  its  age.  Beer  which 
has  just  been  brewed  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  suear  and  malt  extract  and 
a  less  percentage  of  alcohol  than  beer  which  has  stood  longer.  After  the  beer 
comes  out  of  the  fermenting  vats  a  silent  fermentation  still  goes  on,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  decreases  and  the  proportion  of  alcohol  increases.  The  suggested 
standard,  showing  a  proportion  of  sugar  in  one  case  as  low  as  0.88  and  a  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  as  great  as  3.93,  seems  to  refer  to  a  beer  which  is  old  and  thoroughly 
fermented  out.    (888.) 
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Mr.  Bauer  exx>resses  the  opinion  that  the  analysis  must  have  been  of  a  very 
old  beer;  one  which  has  been  kept  longer  than  beer  is  ever  kept  in  this  country . 
(391.) 

Mr.  Wtatt  says  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  establish  these  stand- 
ards definitely,  but  that  they  seem  to  represent  in  a  general  way  perfectly  fair 
averages  of  the  beer  now  made  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wyatt  does  not  think  that 
there  is  any  fixed  standard  of  beer  in  Germany;  the  Bavarian  lawTOohibitingthe 
use  of  anything  but  malt  and  hons  was  made  for  fiscal  purx>oses.  He  denies  that 
long  storage  of  perfectly  maturea  beer  tends  to  increase  the  alcohol  and  decrease 
the  malt  extract.     (406, 410.) 

E.  Propoaed  legiilation. — i.  National  regulation  favored  by  brewers. — ^Mr.  Fecker, 
manager  of  the  United  States  Brewing  Oompany,  thinks  that  national  regulation 
of  the  manufacture  of  beer  is  desirable,  in  that  it  would  diminish  the  prejudice 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  seem  to  feel  against  the  brewing  business.  Mr. 
Fecker  was  one  of  the  originators  of  a  petition  for  such  le^slation.     (298.) 

Mr.  Plautz  thinks  that  a  national  law  for  the  inspection  of  beer  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  brewery  interest,  because  it  would  remove  the  prejudice  that 
a  great  many  people  have  against  the  use  of  beer.     (801.) 

Mr.  Oehne  is  not  opposed  to  {government  inspection  ot  beer,  and  he  believes 
that  the  Retail  Bottlers'  Association  has  petitioned  Congress  to  look  into  this  ques- 
tion, because  so  much  has  been  said  about  adulterated  beer.     (298.) 

Mr.  Parst  thinks  that  a  national  law  for  the  regulation  of  brewing  would  be  a 
very  good  thing.     (311.) 

^,  Legal  standard  favored  by  hrewers, — Mr.  O'Reilly,  editor  of  the  Liquor 
Trades  Gazette,  believes  that  the  brewers  would  be  willing  to  have  a  national  law 
fixing  the  standand  for  beer,  rather  than  face  the  troubles  that  would  result  from 
State  legislation.     (462.) 

Mr.  Zeltner,  a  lager-beer  brewer,  would  have  a  legal  standard  fixed  for  beer, 
upon  an  all-midt  basis.  The  public  should  know  just  what  goes  into  the  beer 
wnich  it  drinks.  Beer  should  be  regarded  as  inferior  or  adulterated  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  other  cereals  are  substituted  for  barley  malt.     (456, 459.) 

Mr.  HuPFEL,  a  brewer,  would  not  object  to  a  regulation  of  the  materials  which 
may  be  used  for  beer,  provided  it  were  made  bv  the  United  States  Government. 
He  wo  aid  think  it  wrong  that  a  single  State  should  establish  such  a  regulation. 
That  would  place  the  brewers  of  that  State  at  an  unjust  disadvantl^;e  as  compared 
with  the  brewers  of  other  States.     (380.) 

Mr.  Hachemeister  thinks  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  honest  brewers 
to  have  a  uniform  standard  fixed  by  United  States  law.  He  does  not  think  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  establish  a  standard  by  State  law,  because  that  would  give  an 
advantage  to  competitors  in  other  States.     (416.) 

Mr.  LiPPE,  president  of  a  brewing  company,  thinks  that  all  good  brewers  would 
welcome  a  law  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  of  anything  but  grain  and  hops  in 
beer.  It  is  for  fiscal  reasons,  however,  that  this  regulation  is  enforced  in  Bavaria. 
The  beer  tax  in  Bavaria  is  not  levied  on  the  beer  out  on  the  malt.  If  such  a  law 
were  to  be  established  in  the  United  States,  the  most  important  thing  would  be  to 
frame  it  so  that  it  could  not  be  evaded.  Mr.  Lippe  does  not  think  that  such  a  law 
is  needed  by  reason  of  any  large  amount  of  adulteration  of  beer.  No  other  article 
made  and  sold  in  the  United  States  is  so  pure.  Mr.  Lippe  would  think  it  prox>er 
to  prescribe  a  minimum  amount  of  malt  extract  which  all  beer  should  contfun. 
(881-884.) 

Mr.  Lippe  thinks  that  the  law  should  make  it  compulsory  to  brew  beer  from 

frain  and  nops  only.  He  considers  that  the  brewing  industry  has  been  injured 
y  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  barley,  which  he  regards  as  the  best  brewing  mate- 
rial, by  the  tariff.     (393.) 

Mr.  Brown,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Brewery,  believes  that  the  brewers 
would  welcome  a  standard  of  comix)sition  fixed  by  the  United  States  Government; 
say  a  standard  below  which  it  should  not  go  in  original  gravity.  Such  a  standard 
would  relieve  them  from  the  cry  against  bad  or  impure  beer,  from  which  they 
unjustly  suffer.  A  State  standard  would  be  injurious,  because  beer  not  up  to  the 
standard  might  be  brought  in  from  other  btates  to  the  injury  of  the  local 
brewers,     (888,389.) 

Mr.  Wyatt  thinks  that  brewers  should  be  permitted  to  make  beer  of  any  gravity 
which  they  please  or  which  their  customers  require;  but  that  it  mi^ht  be  forbia- 
den  by  law  to  sell  any  beer  which  did  not  contain  45  per  cent  of  its  original  gravity 
in  extract,  or  any  beer  or  ale  which  did  not  contain  35  to  40  per  cent.     (409.) 

S,  Uniform  standard  opposed  by  hreioers, — Mr.  BuscH,presiaentof  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  Brewing  Association,  indicates  that,  as  a  brewer  of  the  finest  beer,  he 
would  not  approve  a  law  which  should  undertake  to  prescribe  a  imif orm  quidity 
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for  beer.  He  would  regard  such  a  law  as  disadvantageoxis  to  the  good  brewer. 
If  articles  are  put  into  oeer  which  arc  injurious  to  health,  a  law  should  be  passed 
to  protect  the  public. '  Otherwise  there  is  no  need  of  leg^  interference.  A  mix- 
ture of  com  and  barley  malt  makes  a  standard  beer,  and  the  grade  of  beer  ought 
to  be  measured  according  to  the  materials  that  are  put  into  it.  A  minimum 
standard  of  beer  would  not  work  an^  hardship  to  the  honest  brewer,  but  the  main 
thing  is  that  the  public  should  be  mf  ormed  of  the  articles  that  enter  into  the 
brews.     (491-4ft8.) 

Mr.  ScHWABTZ,  a  consulting  brewer,  thinks  it  impossible  to  fix  a  legal  standard 
for  beer,  as  to  its  gravity  or  the  percentage  of  alcohol.  He  does  not  know  that 
this  is  done  in  any  country,  and  he  asserts  that  the  amount  of  beer  which  may  be 
produced  from  a  given  amount  of  material  is  nowhere  limited,  although  in  some 
countries  the  beer  tax  is  based  on  the  amount  of  material  consumed.    (374.) 

Mr.  Wackenhuth,  a  brew  master,  does  not  see  how  a  national  law  could  be 
framed  which  should  control  the  standard  of  beer.  Beer  must  be  made  both  light 
and  dark,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  to  suit  various  tastes.     (413.) 

4,  Variable  standard  proposed, — Professor  Chittenden  suggests  that  a  stand- 
ard of  beer  might  be  fixed,  not  absolutely,  but  with  a  reasonable  provision  for 
variation.  A  definite  figure  could  not  be  established  unless  as  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum.     (426.) 

6,  Legal  standard  for  malt  extra/its, — Mr.  Eisnbb  would  greatlv  approve  of  a 
national  law  fixing  tne  standard  of  this  product.  He  states  that  tne  o^rman  and 
Austrian  governments  do  compel  the  percentage  of  malt  extract  to  be  marked. 
Beer  could  not  be  sold  as  malt  extract  without  a  certain  percentage  of  extract  or 
**  kreuzen,"  namely,  20  per  cent  of  malt  extract.  Very  little  beer  is  sold  in  this 
country  which  has  10  per  cent.     (482, 488.) 

m.  WINE. 

A.  Blending,  artificial  fabrication,  and  adulteration. — Dr.  Wiley  distinguishes  8 
kinds  of  blending:  (1)  In  all  wine  countries  wines  from  different  vineyards,  hav- 
ing different  flavors  due  to  local  causes,  are  blended  to  make  from  year  to  year 
uxuform  wine.  This  the  witness  considers  perfectly  legitimate  and  even  praise- 
worthy, because  it  secures  a  uniform  standard  and  quality.  (2)  Beverages  are 
also  blended  or  compounded  so  as  to  produce  a  strictly  artificial  mixture.  For 
instance,  by  mixing  10  or  12  per  cent  alcohol,  8  per  cent  of  such  materials  as  sugar 
and  glycerin,  a  dash  of  tannin,  a  red  coloring  material,  an  artificial  flavor  made 
by  a  chemist,  a  drop  or  two  of  essential  oil,  and  a  little  burnt  sugar,  one  can  make 
a  chtf et,  or  a  red  mixture  which  has  chemically  the  same  materials  found  in 
genuine  claret  and  which  may  taste  like  claret  and  looks  like  claret.  Only  the 
most  careful  chemical  examination  or  a  very  expert  or  cultivated  taste  could  dis- 
tingpiish  the  difference.  This  kind  of  blending  the  witness  pronounces  fraudulent; 
the  compound  is  less  palatable  and  less  wholesome  and  may  be  positively  injuri- 
ous. We  can  imitate  the  chemical  constituents,  but  never  can  mutate  nature  in 
marking  them  palatable  and  wholesome.  (8)  The  third  form  of  blending,  which 
is  far  more  common  than  the  others,  is  the  process  which  is  made  to  take  the  place 
of  aging  in  distilled  liquors.     (58, 54.) 

Three  samples  of  wine  examined  by  Dr.  Wiley,  all  purporting  to  have  been 
made  at  Paaucah,  Ky . ,  and  marked  **  sherry," '*  port,  and  **  sweet  catawba," 
were  al^olutely  artificial,  and  contained  no  fermented  grape  juice  at  all.  They 
were  made  of  alcohol  and  conmiercial  glucose,  a  little  tannin,  and  aniline  dyes. 
The  coloring  matter  was  in  such  large  quantities  that  several  tufts  of  wool  were 
beautifully  dyed  with  colors  taken  from  one  sample.    These  wines  imitated  in  a 

feneral  way  the  flavor,  the  aroma,  and  the  taste  of  the  genuine  articles,  and  could 
e  sold  to  x>ersons  not  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  wines  without  their  fraud- 
ulent nature  being  discovered.    (586.) 

Mr.  Wtatt,  a  brewer's  chemist,  says  that  the  chief  adulterations  which  he  has 
found  in  wines  have  been  aniline  dyes.  He  regards  the  use  of  coloring  matter 
for  wine  as  reprehensible,  though  not  now  so  deleterious  to  the  health  as  for- 
merly, because  the  aniline  dyes  can  now  be  prepared  without  the  use  of  arsenic. 

There  is  another  common  sophistication  of  wine,  not  properly  an  adulteration — 
the  addition  of  alcohol.  Wine  which,  by  ordinary  fermentation,  would  contain 
7  or  7i  per  cent  of  alcohol  has  enough  alcohol  added  to  bring  up  the  percentage 
to  10  or  11.     (410,411.) 

Mr.  Emebson,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine  Comx>any,  thinks  that  there 
is  very  little  adulteration  or  mixing  of  American  wines.    (507.) 

Mr.  HocHSTADTEB  asserts  that  there  is  more  adulteration  of  liquors  in  Euro];)e 
than  in  America.    '*  They  send  us  wines  that  have  never  seen  a  grape,  and  which 
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they  could  not  sell  or  use  in  their  own  conntry ,  and  are  prohibited  from  nse  there 
by  law;  but  there  is  no  prohibition  against  their  exporting  them  to  this  country." 
(470.) 

Mr.  EiTEL,  an  importer  of  wine  from  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  says  that 
the  law  of  the  wine-producing  States  of  Germany  is  very  strict,  and  the  amount 
of  suffar  or  other  substances  which  may  be  added  to  wine  is  limited.  It  is  'per- 
mittea  to  make  what  is  called  artificial  wine,  but  it  must  be  labeled  and  sold 
under  that  name.  A  beverage  called  a  second  wine  is  also  made  bv  the  addition  of 
chemicals  and  sugar  to  the  pressed  grapes,  but  it  must  be  sold  for  what  it  is.    (291 . ) 

Mr.  BossATi,  a  wine  expert,  employed  by  the  Italian  Gk)yemment  to  analyze 
Italian  wines  after  their  arrival  in  this  country^,  exhibits  the  regulations  of  the 
Italian  Government  for  the  certification  of  wines.  Importers  of  Italian  wines 
may  ap^ly  to  the  office  maintained  by  the  Italian  Government  in  New  York,  and 
the  omcisd  representative  will  take  samples  and  apply  a  label  showing  that  the 
wine  is  in  the  course  of  examination.  The  label  is  to  be  so  applied  as  to  prevent 
any  change  in  the  contents  of  the  package.  If  the  wine  is  found  pure,  clean,  and 
healthy,  a  label  testifying  to  these  facts  will  be  so  applied  that  it  must  be  destroyed 
in  order  to  open  the  cask.  If  the  wine  is  adulterated  or  defective,  the  Government 
representative  will  give  a  certificate  stating  the  adulteration  or  defect,  and  this 
certificate  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  damages  against  the  shipper.  In 
the  case  of  wines  certified  pure,  *'  the  technical  operations  that  the  importer  may 
think  necessary  to  permit  upon  the  same  in  order  to  render  them  acceptable  to 
the  consumer,  and  ror  theii'  better  preservation,  must  be  supervised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment representative,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be  done  to  injure  their  char- 
acter and  healthfulness. "    (445. ) 

Mr.  Bossati  declares  that  he  has  never  found  any  sample  of  Italian  wines  adul- 
terated, though  he  may  occasionally  have  found  wine  a  little  out  of  condition. 
The  Italian  laws  are  very  strict  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  wines,  not  only 
with  fines  but  with  imprisonment.  Moreover,  wine  is  so  cheap  in  Italy  that  there 
is  no  incentive  to  adulteration.     (446.) 

Mr.  ZuccA,  president  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  says 
that  there  have  been  some  adulterktions  in  this  country  of  wines  brought  from 
Italy,  but  that  they  have  been  ux)on  a  small  scale;  hardly  large  enough  to  do  any 
great  harm .     ( 485. ) 

B.  Champagne. — 1.  Definition,  and  process  of  manufacture, — A  letter  was  pre- 
sented from  the  proprietors  of  Bonfort*s  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  word  ^  ^  champagne  "  is  properly  used  only  to  designate  wines  grown 
in  tiie  old  province  of  Champagne,  in  France,  and  that  the  French  courts  iDrohibit 
the  manufacturers  of  sparkling  wines  in  any  other  province  from  calling  their 
product  chunpagne.  The  letter  declares  that  neither  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  in 
any  otiier  wine-producing  country,  nor  in  France,  outside  the  province  of  (Jham- 
pagne,  have  people  any  right  to  call  their  product  '*  champagne,"  nor  do  they  do 
so,  save  as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  unwary  purchaser.    (571. ) 

Mr.  BiPEN,  a  maker  of  carbonated  champagne,  says  that  the  word  '*  champagne  " 
originally  designated  only  wine  from  the  old  province  of  Champagne,  in  France, 
whether  effervescent  or  still;  and  for  more  than  50  years  no  such  wine  has  been 
marketed  in  this  country,  (jfeneral  usage  has  given  the  name  champagne  to  cdl 
effervescent  wines,  regardless  of  the  place  of  origin  or  the  manner  of  preparatioU. 
This  definition  is  unanimously  accepted  by  the  trade  and  the  public,  and  is 
acknowledged  in  ever^r  modem  dictionary  and  encvclopedia.  Mr.  Bipen  asserts 
'  that  the  Standard  Dictionary  and  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
sanction  this  usage.  Mr.  Bipen  declares  that  neither  he,  as  a  maker  of  artifi- 
cially carbonated  wines,  nor  those  who  manufacture  what  is  called  champagne 
fermented  in  the  bottie,  make  champagne,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 
''  Even  the  stuff  that  comes  over  here  from  abroad  is  not  champagne  any  more.'' 
(569,671,578.) 

Mr.  Emerson,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine  Company,  defines  champagne 
as  a  sparkling  wine,  made  by  the  French  process  of  fermentation  in  the  bottle, 
which  reciuires  from  8  to  4  years  to  complete.  He  describes  the  process  of  pro- 
duction in  the  following  terms:  **  The  process  is  in  the  first  place  to  have  your 
grapes  absolutely  clean,  well  picked  over,  and  the  proper  variety  of  gi*apes  to 
produce  the  flavor  that  you  wish  in  the  champagne.  Then  it  is  crushed  and  the 
^uice  is  put  in  bai^els  or  casks  and  allowed  to  ferment.  In  the  sprins;  this  wine 
is  taken  and  put  into  a  large  tank — what  we  call  a  bottling  tank — holding  from 
3,000  to  4,000  gallons.  It  is  then  bottled,  after  the  addition  of  some  older  wine. 
Champagne  always  contains  more  or  less  old  wine.  The  perfection  of  the  cham- 
pagne comes  in  in  the  perfection  of  the  wine  and  in  the  careful  and  judicial 
selection  of  the  grapes  to  make  the  original  blend  before  tiiey  are  pressed,  and 
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also  in  the  care  and  skill  that  is  taken  in  regard  to  developing  the  wine  in  regard 
to  temperature.  Then  it  is  bottled  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  until  fermentation  commences  in  the  bottle.  As  the  fermentation  proceeds 
the  bottles  break  more  or  less,  and  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  tell  now  the 
fermentation  is  proceeding.  After  it  gets  to  a  certain  x>oint  and  the  bottles  are 
breaking  too  fast  we  move  that  champagne  into  a  colder  apartment,  so  as  not  to 
entirely  chill  the  fermentation,  but  so  as  to  lessen  it  and  lessen  the  pressure 
slightly  on  the  bottle.  It  is  graduail  v  moved  from  one  apartment  into  another  until 
at  the  end  of  perhaps  8,  4,  or  6  months  it  arrives  at  the  coldest  cellar  that  we  have, 
which  we  call  our  storage  cellar.  There  it  lies  in  tierage,  Ijing  on  the  side,  to 
keep  this  gas  from  escaping  and  also  to  economize  space.  It  hes  tnere  from  3  to  4 
vears  in  properly  made  champagne.  Then  it  is  taken  and  put  on  tables  which 
have  holes  made  through  them—plank  tables,  set  in  the  form  of  an  A,  with  holes 
intended  to  hold  the  bottles.  When  it  is  first  put  in  it  is  quite  flat  and  a  sediment 
is  formed  from  the  fermentation  which  falls  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottie 
in  a  little  streak.  It  is  g^aken  every  day  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  wrist  and 
gradually  raised  up  xmtil  in  the  course  of  some  weeks — sometimes  2  weeks,  but 
sometimes  3  months,  according  to  the  obduracy  of  the  sediment  to  leave  the  bot- 
tie— it  arrives  at  a  vertical  position.  When  the  sediment  is  directly  on  top  of  the 
cork,  then  we  take  the  champagne  from  there  and  take  it  up  to  the  miishing 
room,  carefully  keeping  the  bottle  with  the  cork  down,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
sediment.  In  the  finishing  room  it  is  disgorged;  that  is,  the  cork  is  dexterously 
tskken — withdrawn — allowing  the  sediment  and  a  small  x>ortion  of  wine  to  bie 
removed.  The  escaping  gas  is  allowed  to  blow  out  with  the  sediment.  Then  it 
is  put  on  a  finishing  table  and  a  small  dosage  is  added  to  it  to  slightly  sweeten  it 
and  render  it  a  little  more  palatable.    That  addition  is  called  dosage." 

The  dosage  consists  of  rock  candy  and  old  wine;  a  very  small  percentage  is  used. 
Some  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas  escapes  in  the  removal  of  the  sediment,  but  the 
bottles  originally  contain  more  gas  than  is  needed.    (501, 502. ) 

Mr.  HiLDRETU,  president  of  the  Urbana  Wine  Company,  gives  substantially  th^ 
same  account  of  the  method  of  manufacturing  champagne ,  and  he  adds  that  the  onlv 
difference  between  the  French  and  tiie  American  champagnes  is  that  the  French 
wine  has  littie  or  no  flavor  of  its  own,  and  the  French  makers  add  Uoueurs  or 
cordials,  while  American  makers  depend  entirely  upon  the  flavor  of  the  grape. 
He  also  savs  that  wine  should  be  kept  from  8  to  6  months  after  the  dosage  is  added, 
to  allow  the  sirup  to  blend  with  the  wine.  According  to  Mr.  Hildreth  almost  any 
grape  will  make  champagne,  though  some  arapes  produce  gas  in  the  fermentation 
better  than  others,  not  to  sjieak  of  the  different  flavors  which  different  kinds  of 
grape  will  give.  He  declares  that  the  wine  made  by  his  company  and  by  other 
manufacturers  of  American  champagne  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world.  That  is 
the  judgment  of  competent  experts  when  they  can  be  induced  to  try  the  Ameri- 
can goods  without  prejudice.     (50d-512.) 

Dr.  McMuRTRiE  states  that  he  has  seen  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  cham- 
pagne as  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  fipemay,  in  France,  bv  one  who  has 
inherited  the  manufacture  from  his  ancestors.  The  clean  juice  of  the  grape,  after 
fermenting  for  a  time  in  an  upx)er  cellar,  is  transferred  to  a  lower  cellar,  prob- 
ably 50  or  60  feet  under  ground,  where  the  temperature  is  uniform  at  about  55**. 
Here  the  fermentation  is  nearly  stopped  bv  the  coolness,  though  a  slow  fermenta- 
tion peculiar  to  this  kind  of  wine  goes  on  for  some  time.  After  the  wine  becomes 
clear  it  is  put  into  bottles  and  slow  fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
bottie.  By  dexterous  manipulation  all  sediment  is  brought  to  the  stopper  and 
blown  out.  Sometimes  some  of  the  finest  sugar,  if  it  is  needed,  is  added,  and  the 
bottle  is  ajg^ain  stoppered.  It  is  fi^nerally  believed  that  in  this  process  of  fermenta- 
tion certain  pecuhar  ethers  are  formed  which  give  the  wine  its  bouquet,  and  which 
also  underg^o  decomi>osition,  with  a  continuous  liberation  of  carEX)nic-acid  sas, 
after  the  wine  is  opened.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  ethers  which  is  believed  to 
cause  the  prolonged  effervescence  of  wine  produced  in  this  manner.  Wine  which 
is  fermented  by  tne  ordinary  method  of  producing  a  still  wine,  andds  afterwards 
charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  will  continue  to  give  off  gas  for  a  considerable 
time,  provided  it  is  kept  cool;  but  if  the  wine  is  warmed,  say  to  55°,  the  gas  is 
liberated  rapidly  and  the  wine.quickly  becomes  flat.    (602, 603.) 

Mr.  Emerson  asserts  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  French  and 
American  champagne,  if  only^  true  cnampagnes  produced  by  fermentation  in  the 
bottie  are  considei^.  American  makei's  are  using  the  French  methods,  based  on 
the  experience  that  it  has  taken  the  French  makers  200  ^ears  to  acquire.  The 
word  **  champagne  "  originally  designated  the  place  of  origin;  but  the  champagne 
makers  ffradually  came  to  get  their  materials  outside  of  their  own  district,  and 
the  word  now  desigiiateB  a  wine  made  by  a  particular  prooess,  no  matter  in  what 
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place.  German  champagne  and  French  champagne  are  distinguished  in  the  trade, 
as  well  as  American  cnampagne.  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  know  that  there  is  any 
sophistication  or  adulteration  of  champagnes  aside  from  the  selling  of  still  wines 
artificially  carbonated  nuder  the  name  of  champagne.  The  true  champagne, 
according  to  Mr.  Emerson,  could  hardly  be  adulterated.  If  it  contained  any 
impurities  it  would  not  respond  to  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  would  not 
sparkle.     (501,505,506.) 

Mr.  Cook,  president  of  the  American  Wine  Comt>anv,  says  that  what  is  called 
dry  champagne  differs  from  sweet  champagne  only  in  having  less  sirup  added  to 
it.  No  preservatives  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  genuine  champagne.  (518, 
519.) 

2,  Artificial  carbonation. — Mr.  Emerson,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine 
Ck)mpany,  sajjrs  that  there  is  a  wine  which  is  called  champa^e,  but  which  is  made 
bv  taking  still  wine  and  forcing  into  it  carbonic  acid,  wmch  is  made  from  sul- 
pnuric  acid  and  marble  dust.  The  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  charging  min- 
eral water  or  soda  water.  It  is  a  far  cheaper  process  than  that  ot  making  true 
champagne,  and  the  presence  of  these  spurious  goods  in  the  market  interferes 
greatly  with  the  sale  of  real  American  champagnes,  not  only  by  competition,  but 
even  more  by  the  prejudice  which  they  create  against  all  American  cnampagnes. 
The  amount  of  this  spurious  champagne  is  very  large.  Imx)orted  wine  of  the 
same  character  is  understood  to  be  sold  in  a  limited  way,  but  the  present  high 
tariff  keeps  it  out  for  the  most  part.     (503,  507.) 

Mr.  HiLDRETH,  president  of  the  Urbana  Wine  Company,  Mr.  Bauder,  man- 
ager of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company,  Mr.  Cook,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wine  Company,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  producer  of  champagne,  make 
similar  statements.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  the  makers  of  the  spurious  cham- 
pagpe  can  buy  the  still  wine,  carbonate  it  and  ship  it  in  a  day  or  two,  and  turn 
their  money  over  every  3  months.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  genuine  article 
capital  is  necessarily  invested  from  3  to  5  years.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  carbonated  wine  than  of  the  true  champagne  is  produced  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  sale  of  it  is  growing.  Mr.  Hilareth  confirms  the 
statement  that  very  little  artificially  carbonated  wine  is  now  imported,  on  account 
of  the  high  duty.  The  prejudice  against  all  American  champagne  which  results 
from  the  sale  q;t  the  spurious  product  is  chiefly  complained  of.     (508-584.) 

Mr.  Bauder  believes  from  some  small  experience  of  his  own  that  artificially 
carbonated  wine  is  unwholesome.  He  considers,  however,  that  people  have  a 
right  to  manufacture  such  a  product,  provided  they  sell  it  for  what  it  is.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  the  sale  of  such  wines  under  the  name  of  champagne  leads 
many  people  to  suppose  that  all  champagnes  made  in  the  United  States  are  made 
by  the  artificial  process.  This  interferes  greatly  with  the  sale  of  genuine  goods. 
(514,  515.) 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  for  the  artificially  carbonated  wines  which  are  sold 
under  the  names  of  champagne  any  light-colored  wine  can  be  used.  It  is  sweet- 
ened to  the  degree  desired,  put  into  a  cylinder  and  charged  with  carbonic-acid 
gas  under  a  pressure  of  70  or  80  pounds  per  square  inch,  then  bottled  and  corked. 
(521.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  his  analysis  shows  that  an  artificial  champagne  can  be 
easily  detected  by  chemical  means,  as  well  as  by  taste  and  odor.     (590.) 

Mr.  Emerson  says  that  a  glass  of  still  wine  artificially  cai'bonated  to  resemble 
champagne  will  sparkle  for  a  few  minutes  and  is  then  dead,  while  a  glass  of 
genuine  champagne  will  bubble  for  2  hours.     (504.) 

Mr.  Cook  asserts  that  artificially  carbonated  wine,  such  as  is  sold  for  champagne, 
can  be  produced  for  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  genuine  article.     (519.) 

Mr.  KiPEN,  a  maker  of  carbonated  champagne,  says  that  he  buys  nis  wine  from 
a  certain  district  in  California.  It  is  guaranteed  to  him  to  be  pure,  containing 
no  added  ingredients.  He  receives  it  when  it  is  not  less  than  3  years  old,  and 
keeps  it  in  storage,  undergoing  a  process  of  clarification  and  preparation,  for  not 
less  than  6  mbnths.  No  deleterious  substance,  no  preservatives,  no  chemicals  of 
any  kind  are  added.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely  pure  article,  because 
you  will  otherwise  have  a  precipitation  in  the  bottle.  The  foreign  ingredients 
will  combine  and  produce  a  precipitate,  and  the  wine  will  become  dark  and  thick. 
The  wine  is  carbonated  with  carbonic-acid  gas  which  is  as  pure  as  it  can  possibly 
be;  it  is  bought  under  a  guarantee  that  it  is  99^  per  cent  pure.  The  wine  stands 
about  a  month  after  car  Donating  before  being  put  on  the  market.  It  will  effer- 
vesce longer  than  any  natural  wine  made  in  this  country,  and  about  as  long  as 
the  better  grades  of  imported  champagnes.     (569, 570, 579.) 

Mr.  Ripen  does  not  believe  that  carbonic-acid  gas  is  now  made  from  sulphuric 
acid  or  marble  dust.  That  which  he  uses  comes  from  natural  springs  and  is 
clarified.    He  believes  that  the  carbonated  wine,  instead  of  costmg  only  one- 
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fourth  as  mncb  as  that  fermented  in  the  bottle,  costs  probably  85  per  cent  as 
much.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  champagne  fermented  in  the 
bottle  in  this  country  which  took  4  years,  or,  indeed,  more  tban  2  years.  '*  People 
who  have  been  worMng  for  those  men,  at  the  head  of  their  cellars,  have  informed 
me  that  it  took  on  an  average  a  year  and  a  half."  Mr.  Ripen  thinks  that  abont 
one-third  of  the  champagne  made  in  the  United  States  is  ^rmented  in  the  bottle 
and  two-thirds  is  carbanated.     (572, 678. ) 

Mr.  Bipen  asserts  that  his  artificially  carbonated  champagne  is  more  whole- 
some than  champagne  fermented  in  the  bottle.  The  wine  is  clean  and  pure  when 
he  buys  it,  and  it  is  already  aged.  Champagne  which  is  fermented  in  the  bottle 
is  made  from  new  wine,  and  Mr.  Ripen  believes  that  the  carbonic-acid  ^as  which 
is  formed  by  the  fermentation  contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  impurities,  con- 
sisting of  ethers  and  injurious  gases.  He  asserts  that  '*  chemists  and  physicians 
indorse  chamx>agne  made  by  the  modem  process  and  declare  it  far  purer  than 
that  made  in  the  old  and  crude  way."  The  nlan  who  drinks  the  natural  cham- 
pagne at  night  will  arise  in  the  morning  with  a  '^  big  head  "  on  him;  if  he  drinks 
the  carbonated  champagne  he  will  get  up  in  the  morning  all  right.     (569, 570, 579. ) 

Mr.  Minor,  a  maker  and  imx)orter  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  states  that  the  gas  for 
carbonating  champagne  is  not  obtained  by  manufacture,  but  by  collection. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  this  countrv  where  natural  carbonic-acid  gas  ap]^ars 
in  such  quantities  as  to  make  its  collection  and  sale  a  commercial  poss]i>ility. 
That  is  at  Saratoga.  The  gas  which  Mr.  Minor  sells  to  Mr.  Bipen  and  other  pro- 
ducers of  carbonated  champagne  comes  from  Germany,  from  the  district  in  which 
the  Ax>ollinaris  and* other  famous  German  springs  are  situated.  In  that  district 
water  accompanied  by  carbonic-acid  gas  rises  from  a  very  great  depth — a  depth 
so  great  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mixture  with  surface  gases  arising  from  the 
decomx)osition  of  organic  material.  The  water  is  subjected  to  very  great  pressure  in 
the  earth,  and  is  heavily  charged  by  nature  with  the  g^s.  As  it  reaches  the  surface 
the  excess  of  gas  escapes,  and  is  carefully  dried  and  collected  in  a  gasometer. 
This  gas  is  as  nearly  chemically  pure  as  it  can  be  made.  Mr.  Minor  declares  that 
he  does  not  know  of  any  article  made  on  so  large  a  scale  in  which  so  high  a 
degree  of  purity  is  reached  as  is  shown  by  the  analysis  of  this  gas.  It  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  in  steel  cylinders,  under  a  pressure  of  a  thousand  pounds  to 
the  square  inch. 

Mr.  Minor  is  also  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  He  does 
not  sell  the  manufactured  gas  to  the  wine  people,  but  to  bottlers  of  soda  water, 
ete.  Even  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  sulphuric  acid  is  not  commonly  used. 
There  are  not  over  2  firms  in  the  United  States  out  of  12  with  whose  processes  he 
is  familiar  who  use  it.  If  a  trace  of  the  sulphuric  acid  were  permitted  to  ^t  into 
the  gas  it  would  work  great  injury  by  graaually  destroying  the  steel  cyhnder  in 
which  the  gas  is  compressed.     (673-576. ) 

Mr.  Minor  asserts  that  artificially  carbonated  wine  is  much  more  wholesome 
than  champagne  fermented  in  the  bottle.  If  fermentation  is  carried  to  such  a 
point  that  ^1  the  sugar  is  decomi)osed,  it  is  found  that  the  alcohol  and  carbonic- 
acid  gas  produced  do  not  represent  the  amount  of  sugar  which  was  ori^ally 
present.  There  appears  a  loss  of  about  6  per  cent.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  to 
a  certidnty  what  oecomes  of  this  5  per  cent  of  sugar.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
secondary-decomposition  products  are  formed,  among  which  are  traces  of  glycerin 
and  succinic  acid.  If  champagne  is  fermented  in  the  bottle  the  secondary- 
decomposition  producte  have  no  opportunity  to  escape.  The  physiological  effect 
of  chamx>agne  in  excess  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained 
in  the  wine.  The  effects  are  more  decided  and  more  unwholesome  than  those  pro- 
duced by  too  much  consumption  of  artificially  carbonated  champagne.  The  only 
difference  that  we  know  of  between  the  two  is  that  the  products  of  secondary 
decomx)osition  have  been  retained  in  the  naturally  fermented  champagne.  (574, 
575.) 

Mr.  Werner,  a  maker  of  artificially  carbonated  wine,  says  that  his  wine  comes 
from  Sonoma  County,  Cal.  He  receives  it  when  it  is  8  or  4  years  old.  He 
keeps  it  in  cellars  from  6  months  to  a  year,  that  the  sediment  may  be  entirely  pre- 
cipitated. •  Then  it  is  filtered  so  that  it  is  absolutely  pure.  It  is  then  carbonated 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  from  Oberlahnstein,  Germany,  the  same  gas  with  which 
ApoUinaris  water  is  carbonated.  It  is  the  natural  gas  which  comes  from  the 
g^und  with  the  water.     (676,677.) 

S,  Comparative  tests.— Dr.  Wiley  made  an  examination  of  9  champagnes 
bought  in  the  market.  One  was  an  artificially  carbonated  wine;  the  others  were 
champa^e  fermented  in  the  bottle,  partly  of  European  and  x^trtly  of  American 
production.  All  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  62°  for  6  hours  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  effervescence.  In  all  the  effervescence  continued  during  this 
time,  and  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  different  samples;  the 
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bubbles  from  the  artificially  carbonated  wine  were  larger  in  size  and  less  evenly 
distributed  than  from  the  others.  After  standing  over  night  the  artificially  car- 
bonated sample  had  a  bad  odor,  and  the  others  were  pleasant  to  the  smell.  The 
American  wmes  had  a  richer  and  nuttier  flavor  than  the  foreign.  On  chemical 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  natural  American  champagne  corre6i)onded 
very  nearly  in  composition  to  the  standard  European  varieties.  The  artificial 
champagne  contained  much  less  alcohol  than  the  natural  champagne,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cane  sugar  had  been  added  to  it.     (589,  590.) 

Mr.  Harrison,  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senatorial  Committee  on  Pure  Foods, 
reports  the  result  of  a  compwarative  examination  of  certain  champagnes,  6  of 
which  were  imported,  5  American  wines  fermented  in  the  bottle,  and  4  American 
carbonated  wines.  All  were  first  placed  for  2i  hours  in  a  refrigerator  in  which 
the  air  had  a  temperature  of  85''.  All  were  then  placed  on  a  steam  radiator, 
where  the  thermometer  at  the  close  of  the  test  registered  98°.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  average  period  of  effervescence  of  the  carbonated  wines  was  6 
minutes  45  seconds;  or  tne  French  champagnes,  43  minutes  24  seconds;  of  the 
American  natural 'champagne,  47  minutes  48  seconds.    (591,  592.) 

C.  labelB. — 1.  StiU  wine. — Mr.  Emerson,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine 
Company,  says  that  a  very  large  proi)ortion  of  American  still  wine  is  sold  under 
foreign  labels,  with  the  clear  intent  to  deceive  the  public.  The  best  of  the  Amer- 
ican wines  are  now  sold  as  foreign  wines  in  our  market.    (507.) 

Mr.  EiTEL,  an  imnorter  of  wine  and  beer,  declares  that  the  small  wholesale 
houses  sell  wine  under  false  labels.  The  retailer  can  not  put  an  adulterant  into 
bottledgoods,  though  he  could  into  casks.     (290,  291.) 

Dr.  WiLET  says  tnat  one  of  his  assistants  visited  the  custom-houses  and  the 
large  importers  to  obtain  samples  of  beverages  imported  into  this  country  from 
Germany.  The  importers  were  visited  incognito.  At  one  place  where  the  assist- 
ant applied  for  churet,  the  seller  asked  what  label  he  should  put  on  it.  The 
marking  of  wines  with  false  brands  is  very  much  in  vogue,  and  extremely  repre- 
hensible. California  producers  have  adopted  foreign  names  in  some  cases,  so  uiat 
Liebfraumilch,  Johannisberger,  and  Budesheimer  can  be  bought  in  the  Sonoma 
Vallev.  The  labels  are  not  foreign,  and  the  names  of  the  vineyards  are  given, 
but  the  wines  are  named  after  well-known  foreign  varieties.  It  seems  to  "Dr. 
Wiley  that  the  word  '*  California  "  or  some  other  distinguishing  name  shordd  be 
used.  Sherry,  x>ort,  and  Moselle  wines  are  also  made  in  Califoniia  and  ccdled  by 
these  names,  to  which  there  would  be  no  objection  if  their  California  origin  were 
also  stated.  The  witness  has  never  gone  to  a  dealer  in  this  countrv  who  would 
not  tell  him  exactly  where  his  wines  were  made  and  put  up  if  askea,  but  people 
do  not  take  that  trouble.  It  is  easy  to  have  bottles  sprinkled  with  coal  dust  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  the  cellar  for  years,  and  the  witness 
has  seen  fresh-looking  dust,  as  though  put  on  for  the  occasion.     (40,  41.) 

Ml*.  HiLDRETH,  president  of  the  Urbana  Wine  Ck)mi)any,  says  that  his  company 
makes  brands  of  wine  for  two  or  three  different  people,  but  they  are  labeled  for 
those  customers  and  labeled  as  American  wines.  JN'o  deception  is  involved.  The 
company  does  not  now  take  new  customers  of  this  kind,  because  it  wishes  to 
establish  its  own  brand  and  label.  It  does  not  make  any  foreign  label  or  imitate 
any  foreign  or  domestic  wine.     (510.) 

f .  Chamvagne, — Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  he  has  never  seen  a  bottle  of  the 
so-called  cnampa^e  which  is  produced  by  artificial  carbonation,  marked  in  a 
wav  which  would  indicate  the  method  of  manufacture.  It  is  labeled  champa&^e, 
and  the  consumer  buys  it  for  a  true  champagne  and  pays  the  highest  price.  The 
jobber  and  the  grocer  may  understand  wnat  it  really  is,  but  the  grocer  does  not 
tell  the  consumer.  The  retailer  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  fraud.  **  He  will  sell 
it  for  $11  or  $12  or  $18  a  case  until  the  consumer  gets  on  to  it^'  and  then  the  seller 
or  retailer  will  sell  the  same  wine  for  $6  or  $7,  or  even  $5  a  case."  But  these 
so-called  champagnes  hardly  ever  bear  a  label  which  tells  where  they  were  made. 
They  are  generally  marked  to  look  as  if  they  came  from  France  or  Italy.  Mr. 
Wheeler  mows  of  only  two  makers  who  put  their  names  on  goods  of  this  kind. 
A  connoisseur  can  detect  the  character  of  these  artificially  prepared  wines  by  the 
taste,  but  most  people  who  drink  wines  are  not  connoisseurs.  The  makers  of  true 
American  champag[ne  label  their  goods  with  their  own  names  and  with  the  place 
of  production .  Their  goods  are  marked  champagne  and  are  champagne.  (521 ,  528. ) 

Mr.  Werner,  a  maker  of  carbonated  chcunpagne,  says  that  nis  firm  uses  no 
foreign  labels,  but  puts  its  own  name  on  its  bottles.    (577.) 

Mr.  BiPEN,  a  manufacturer  of  carbonated  chamnaKne,  says  that  his  firm  puts 
its  own  name — ^Bipen  &  Co.— on  its  bottles.  He  beueves  that  some  makers  of 
carbonated  wine  put  it  up  under  fictitious  labels.  A  great  deal  of  champagne 
sold  in  this  counlry  is  carbonated  in  Euroi>e  and  labeled  as  if  fermented  in  the 
bottle.    The  witness  beUeyes  the  majority  of  imi)orted  chamx>agne  to  be  the  nat- 
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nrally  fermented  wine,  bnt  some  of  it  is  carbonated  and  falsely  labeled  with  snch 
names  as  Mnmm  and  Knig.  A  majority  of  the  American  champagne  makers  nse 
labels  which  contain  French  words,  apparently  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
are  foreign.     (572,  573,  577.) 

B.  Leffifllation. — 1.  State. — Mr.  Baudbb  says  that  New  York  has  a  law  which 
ezpreBslv  forbids  artificial  treatment  of  wine  with  carbonic-acid  ^s.  The  law 
has  not  been  enforced.  It  is  defective  in  not  making  it  the  duty  or  any  officer  to 
enforce  it.  Bnt  when  he  and  others  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  genuine 
chami>agne  considered  the  matter  of  attempting  to  enforce  the  law  they  concluded 
that  it  was  not  worth  while,  as  it  would  omy  drive  the  fraudulent  manufactuivrs 
into  New  Jersey.  Wine  shipped  from  other  States  could  not  be  effectively  dealt 
with  by  the  law,  as  analysis  would  not  show  such  a  sophistication  as  artificial 
treatment  with  carbonic  acid  gas.     (516.) 

Mr.  Bander  says  that  Ohio  has  a  very  stringent  pure-food  law,  and  that  when 
it  was  first  enacted  his  company  was  obliged  to  stamp  the  word  ''  compoimded" 
on  the  labels  of  it«  champagne,  for  shipment  into  Ohio,  because,  like  all  cham- 
pagne, it  contains  a  little  rock  candy.  He  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  refuse  all 
orders  from  Ohio  rather  than  put  that  word  xipon  the  label.  But  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.     (517,  518.) 

Mr.  Emerson  says  that  a  State  law  is  of  no  effect  outside  of  the  territory  of 
the  State,  and  does  not  restiict  the  shipping  into  the  State  of  almost  any  kind  of 
goods.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  wines  shipped  in  from  another 
State  had  been  fraudulently  labeled.  No  analysis  would  show  it.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  get  at  the  derivation  of  the  wine.     (508.) 

£,  NationaT^  proposed, — Mr.  Hildreth  says  the  trouble  with  such  local  laws  as 
that  of  New  York  governing  the  purity  of  wines  is  that  they  can  not  be  enforced. 
The  New  York  piire-f ood  law  is  very  poorly  enforced.  There  ought  to  be  a  gen- 
eral law  compelun^  people  to  sell  their  products  for  what  they  actually  are.    (514. ) 

Mr.  Emerson  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  a  national  law  to  compel  people  to 
show  by  their  labels  what  is  in  their  bottles.  Every  bottle  ought  also  to  be  laoeled 
with  its  true  place  of  origin.  If  American  wine  makers  put  their  own  names  ujpon 
their  labels  instead  of  foreign  names,  such  adulteration  as  may  now  take  place 
would  be  dimini^ed,  though  adulteration  is  not  now  a  serious  trouble.     (507.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  imported  wine  should  come  with  a  certificate  from  the 
(Government  where  it  is  made.  If  genuine,  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the 
process  of  manufacture  being  known.    (54.) 

S,  Use  of  generic  names  defended.— lAi.  Hoohstadter  says  that  every  manu- 
facturer should  be  compellea  to  put  his  own  name  on  the  liquor  that  he  puts  up, 
and  there  should  be  a  heavy  i>enalty  for  the  use  of  any  other  name;  but  when  a 
name  has  become  generic,  so  that  it  designates  a  kind  of  goods,  the  **  foreigner  has 
a  right  to  those  names  only  until  the  American  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  manufacture." 

Mr.  Hochstadter  submitted  to  the  committee  a  brief  by  Mr.  Israel  F.  Fischer, 
which  had  been  presented  before  the  commission  to  revise  the  patent  and  trade- 
mark laws,  in  protest  against  the  adoption  of  any  statute  which  should  deprive 
American  manufacturers  of  the  right  to  describe  their  products  by  such  words 
as  "  Port,"  **  Madeira,"  '*  Burgundy,"  etc.  Mr.  Fischer  asserts  that  such  names 
of  wines  and  liquors  have  come  to  be  descriptive  names  of  products,  which  may 
properly  be  applied  to  such  products  wherever  they  originate.  They  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  tne  names  of  Brussels  and  Azminister  carpets,  Rus- 
sia and  Morocco  leather,  Cashmere  and  Tweed  cloths,  French  mustard  and  con- 
fections, Dresden  china,  Dutch  metal,  and  German  silver.  All  these  names  orig- 
inally indicated  origin,  but  they  have  ceased  to  indicate  origin  and  have  come  to 
denote  certain  kmds  of  goods.  The  American  wine  growers  have  secured  the 
Malaga,  Muscatel,  Tokay,  and  other  varieties  of  grapes,  have  planted  them  here, 
and  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  very  finest  qualities  of  wine  and  brandy. 
Buyers  of  champagne  mow  that  the  word  designates  simply  a  sparkling  wine; 
buyers  of  i)ort,  that  it  means  a  dark,  rich,  heavy  wine,  made  by  the  same  process 
which  is  used  in  Portugal.  No  deception  is  involved.  No  other  means  are  open 
to  the  American  producer  of  designating  to  consumers  the  character  of  his  goods. 
The  purchaser  would  not  know  what  to  ask  for  if  he  could  not  use  the  familiar 
title.  The  American  producer  claims  that  his  wines  are  as  good  as  the  foreign, 
and  in  many  cases  better.    (469-472. ) 

4.  Carbonated  champaane.—Mx.  Cook  thinks  that  a  law  which  should  compel 
makers  of  artificially  carbonated  wines  to  state  the  true  character  of  their  products 
irpon  their  labels,  instead  of  marking  them  **  champa^e,'  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  makers  of  genuine  sparkling  wine.    (520.) 

Mr.  Hiij>reth  desires  a  law  to  compel  the  labehng  of  every  wine  witn  its  actual 
character.    His  buslnees  is  x>articularly  interfered  with  by  the  sale  of  artificially 
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carbonated  vniie  under  the  name  of  champagne.  Anybody  who  wants  that  kind 
of  wine  ought  to  have  it,  but  it  ought  to  oe  labeled,  bo  that  buyers  may  know 
what  they  are  getting.     (512.) 

Mr.  Eherson  desires  tnat  producers  of  carbonated  wines  be  compelled  to  state 
on  their  labels  what  the  bottles  contain — whether  carbonated  champagne  or  genu- 
ine champagne;  sdthough,  he  adds,  there  is  no  carbonated  champagne  really. 
(503.) 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  the  makers  of  true  American  champagne  have  no  desire  to 
prohibit  the  making  of  artificially  carbonated  wines,  but  they  do  want  a  law 
which  will  compel  tne  selling  of  those  wines  under  their  true  names  and  the 
labeling  of  them  in  a  way  wmch  will  indicate  their  true  character.    (522.) 

Mr.  KiPEN  would  not  like  to  mark  his  bottles  **  Carbonated  wine,"  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  lest  people  should  '*  think  it  was  some  medicated  stuff."  If  the  car- 
bonated goods  were  compelled  to  be  marked  in  this  way,  and  the  users  of  the  old 
process  had  to  mark  their  wines  "  Fermented  in  the  bottle,"  the  effect  would  prob- 
ably be  to  injure  both  kinds  of  American  chamx>agne,  and  to  turn  the  trade 
toward  the  foreign  brands.     (578.) 

Mr.  Werner  would  object  to  being  compelled  by  law  to  mark  his  wine  **  Arti- 
ficially carbonated,"  because  the  use  of  the  word  **  artificial "  would  lead  people  to 
think  it  an  artificial  article.    ''  Carbonated  wine  "  would  be  sufficient.    (579.) 

X.  DISTIIiliED  lilQUOBS. 

A.  Injn^edientB,  distillation,  and  aging. — ^Dr.  Wiley  says  the  natural  way  of  mak- 
ing whisky  is  by  fermentation  of  grain,  rye  and  Indian  com  being  the  two  great 
sources  of  our  whiskies.  After  fermentation  is  completed  the  mass  is  subjected 
to  distillation.  The  product  consists  of  water,  common  or  ethyl  alcohol,  a  series 
of  alcohols  known  as  fusel  oil,  and,  finally,  essential  oils  and  ethers.  Fusel  oil  is 
a  term  applied  to  a  mixture  of  alcohols  which  have  a  higher  boiling  x)olnt  and  a 
more  oily  consistency  than  common  alcohol.  It  contains  amyl  alcohol,  butyl 
alcohol,  and  various  other  alcohols.  All  these  distillations  contain  essential  oils, 
which  give  the  flavor  and  odor.  Crude  alcohols  distilled  in  this  way  are  not  suit- 
able for  drinking.  The  product  is  raw  whisky,  colorless  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste;  hence  to  make  a  beverage  of  it  it  must  be  treated  so  as  to  improve  the  taste, 
and  this  is  called  aging.  It  is  put  into  casks  of  oak,  usually  shKhtly  burnt  or 
charred  inside.  The  raw  whisky  extracts  from  the  wood  a  little  tannin  and 
coloring  matter.  It  is  then  placed  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  and  the 
alcohols,  under  the  influence  of  ferments,  begin  to  oxidize,  forming  ethers.  Alco- 
hol of  any  kind  when  oxidized  produces  an  ether.  Ethyl  alcohol  forms  sulphuric 
ether,  which  produces  anesthesia;  amyl  alcohol  forms  a  different  ether,  butyl 
alcohol  still  another.  These  ethers  are  all  volatile,  producing  a  pleasant  aroma. 
By  oxidation  they  remove  the  bad  taste  and  x>oisonou8  alcohols  from  the  mix- 
ture, so  that  after  several  years,  instead  of  an  irritating  mixture,  bad  to  the 
taste  and  smell,  there  is  one  which  has  a  delightful  odor  and  taste  and  is  sooth- 
inflf— a  whisky  fit  to  drink.     ^54, 55.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  brandy  is  obtained  by  distilling  wine  or  fermented  grape  juice. 
The  pomace  left  after  the  expression  of  the  juice  has  a  quantity  of  grape  sugar 
and  the  tannic  and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  the  grape.  When  mixed  with  water 
and  fermented  it  forms  a  low-grade  wine,  which  is  subjected  to  distillation,  brandy 
being  the  product.  Genuine  brandy  has  to  be  aged  as  whisky  is  to  get  the  proper 
fiavor  and  aroma  from  the  alcohols.     (56.) 

B.  Artificial  aging  of  whiikv  and  brandy. — Dr.  Wilet  says  the  manufacture  of 
compound  or  artificial  whisky  has  for  its  purpose  the  avoiding  of  the  long  and 
expensive  process  of  aging.  The  makers  begin  with  a  pure  spirits  made  in  a  few 
hours  by  rectifying  the  high  wines  of  the  distillery,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  other  alcohols  and  leave  only  the  pure  ethyl  alcohol.  Cologne  spirits  is 
one  of  the  trade  names  for  the  finest  variety  of  this  product.  The  blending  begins 
with  this  high-grade  alcohol — ^about  96  per  cent  alcohol  and  4  per  cent  water. 
Enough  water  is  added  to  dilute  it  to  the  strength  of  whisky — about  45  per  cent; 
thus  tne  volume  is  doubled  or  more  at  the  start.  The  next  step  is  to  color  it 
brown  or  reddish.  This  is  done  by  adding  burnt  sugar  or  caramel.  The  flavor- 
ings due  to  the  oxidation  of  various  alcohols  are  easily  made  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  by  oxidizing  amyl  alcohol  and  butyl  alcohol.  (See  House  Beport 
No.  2601,  Fifty-second  Congress,  second  session,  pp.  67-74.)  Thus  in  two  or 
three  hours  a  skillful  compounder  can  make  a  material  which  looks  like,  smells 
like,  tastes  like,  and  analyzes  like  genuine  whisky,  but  has  a  different  effect  upon 
the  system.  It  is  more  apt  to  injure  the  user  than  the  genuine  article.  The  wit- 
ness can  not  say  that  any  of  the  materials  used  are  unwholesome  in  moderate 
quantities,  being  chemically  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  natural  method 
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of  aging,  but  there  is  something  lacking.    The  substitntion  of  artificial  for  natural 

ErooxiGts  impairs  the  quality,  and  there  is  a  difference  in  effect  which  the  chemical 
kboratory  fails  to  distinguish.  The  injury  to  health  produced  by  a  little  excess 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  uquors  is  very  much  accentuated  when  these  artificial 
drinks  are  employed.  The  witness  would  class  this  practice  under  both  forms  of 
adulteration — as  a  fraud,  and  also  as  injurious  to  health,  without  being  able  to 
point  out  any  particular  thing  that  causes  the  injury.    (55,  66.) 

Dr.  ^iley  says  there  is  no  way  to  tell  with  ease  or  dennitely  which  samples  of 
whisky  are  genuine  and  which  are  not.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  nothing  but  pure 
articles  are  placed  on  the  market.  He  has  been  told  that  whiskies  are  generally 
about  two-tmrds  genuine  and  one-third  mixed.  The  chemist  is  therefore  at  a 
loss.     (54.) 

Dr.  Wiley  has  been  told  by  a  well-informed  gentleman  that  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  whisky  in  this  country  is  compounded  whisky.  A  little  old 
whisky  is  usually  mixed  with  it,  but  it  is  often  sold  as  it  is — whisky  that  has  no 
claim  to  be  called  whisky  and  brandy  which  has  never  been  in  contact  with  the 
grape.  Compounded  brandy  is  made  exactly  as  compounded  whisky  is.  The 
essence  dealer  will  sell  brandy  essence  or  whisxy  essence;  the  fraud  is  the  same  in 
both  cases.  This  comx)oundmg  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  Compounded 
brandy  is  made  in  Europe,  and  the  total  quantity  produced  is  far  in  excess  of  the. 
quantity  derived  from  fermented  and  distilled  grape  juice.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  these  brandies  into  this  country. 

Dr.  Wiley  says  nothing  against  the  business  of  chemical  manufacture  of  whisky 
and  brandy  essences  and  ethers,  but  considers  it  a  legitimate  business.  Some 
I>erf ectly  honest,  upright  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  business,  and  they  do  not 
want  these  things  to  get  out  of  their  hands  to  be  used  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
These  same  manufacturers  make  the  flavoring  extracts  for  soda  water.     (56, 57.) 

Professor  Chittenden  doubts  whether  chemical  analysis  alone  will  always 
detect  a  **  made  **  whisky.  He  thinks  it  questionable  whether  an  artificial  whisky 
made  by  essences  is  as  wholesome  as  a  natural  whisky  made  by  aging,  but  he  can 
not  answer  definitely,  because  he  has  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  some  of 
these  essences  on  the  body.    (424.) 

Mr.  O'Beilly,  editor  of  the  Liquor  Trades  Gazette,  complains  of  the  selling  of 
new  whiskies  as  fully  matured.  He  does  not  think  any  suostance  deleterious  to 
health  is  used  in  the  artificial  aging  of  whisky,  except  possibly  for  coloring,  to 
imitate  the  dark  color  produced  by  natural  a^n^.  For  tnat  purpose  prune  juice 
is  often  used;  this  is  not  believed  to  be  injurious  to  healtn.  But  even  if  no 
injurious  substances  are  used,  the  selling  of  new  whisky  for  old  is  not  fair  to  the 
honest  manufacturer.    (461 . ) 

C.  Adulteration,  blending,  and  fabrication  of  whisky. — 1,  Water  and  tonntn.— Pro- 
fessor Chittenden  states  that  in  all  the  various  liquors  which  he  has  analyzed 
in  the  last  five  years  he  has  found  no  well-defined  adulteration  except  the  addi- 
tion of  water  to  whisky.  This  adulteration  seems  to  be  common  in  some  of  the 
lowest  grades  of  saloons.  He  fdso  found  tannin  in  some  of  the  whiskies  which 
contained  a  lar^e  proportion  of  water,  but  whether  that  was  the  result  of  adul- 
teration or  of  tne  presence  of  the  product  for  a  long  time  in  bad  casks  he  could 
not  tell.     (423.) 

IS.  Bottling  whisky  in  bond^-alleged  failure  of  law, — Mr.  O'Beilly  says  that 
there  is  a  United  States  law  under  which  liquors  are  bottled  in  bond,  and  goods 
*'  bottled  under  that  law  bear  a  Government  stamp  and  are  100  proof,  absolutely 
without  any  adulteration."  Mr.  O'Beilly  thinks  that  this  law  is  a  failure.  Very 
little  such  liquor  is  sold  at  New  York,  because  the  people  there  **do  not  fancy 
lic^uor  that  is  under  proof;  they  prefer  something  that  is  about  85  or  90,  and  in 
this  market  there  is  a  preference  for  blended  whisky,  consisting  of  the  product  of 
several  distilleries  blended  together."    (462.) 

S,  Liquors  vnthout  distillation, — ^Mr.  O'Beilly  submitted  a  book  called  "A 
Treatise  on  How  to  Make  Liquors  without  Distillation."  Formulas  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  Scotch  whisky  from  rectified  spirits  and  for  the  production  of  a  bead 
upon  liquor  by  the  addition  of  sweet  oil  and  sulphuric  acia  were  read  from  it. 
(463.) 

B.  False  labels.— Mr.  Sadler,  editor  of  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  (Circular, 
believes  that  of  all  the  leading  brands  of  imported  spirits  as  they  are  sold  in  this 
country  more  are  spurious  thui  are  genuine.  The  falsification  has  been  greater 
than  ever  since  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  made  very  high.  The  fraudulent  spirits 
are  very  largely  the  product  of  illicit  stills,  from  which  the  Government  derives 
no  revenue  whatever.  The  spirits  are  put  up  under  counterfeit  labels,  either  fac- 
similes or  such  imitations  as  will  deceive  the  unwary  buyer.  Sometimes  genuine 
imported  bottles  are  refilled.  This  is  extensively  done  in  saloons  where  wines 
ana  spirits  are  sold  by  the  drink.    In  fact,  there  are  comparatively  few  places 
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which  do  not  do  it.  While  imported  goods,  snch  as  Scotch  whiskies,  brandies, 
and  wines,  which  have  an  established  reputation,  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  the 
practice  is  not  confined  to  imported  goods. 

"MX,  Sadler  believes  that,  on  the  assumption  that  no  tax  is  paid  on  the  spirits 
thus  fraudulently  sold  under  the  names  of  imx)orted  brands,  the  Government  lost 
$6,000,000  a  year,  which  it  would  receive  if  the  liquors  which  are  sold  as  imported 
were  actually  imported  and  paid  the  duty.  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  spirits 
is  sold  in  this  way  on  which  internal-revenue  taxes  have  been  yaid;  in  that  case 
the  Government  loses  the  difference  between  the  internal-revenue  tax  and  the 
import  duty.    (396^98. ) 

Mr.  HocHSTADTEB  declares  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sadler  that  $6,000,000 
annually  is  lost  to  the  Qovemment  by  reason  of  the  imitation  of  labels  by  liquor 
dealers  m  this  country  can  not  be  substantiated.     (467.) 

Mr.  Orilly  declares  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Sadler's  estimate  of 
a  loss  of  $6,000,000  per  annum  to  the  Qovemment  by  the  refilling  of  imported 
bottles  and  the  imitation  of  foreign  labels  is  an  underestimate.     (473.) 

Mr.  O'Reilly  presented  38  samples  of  fraudulent  labels,  all  maae  in  imitation 
of  the  labels  of  one  brand  of  whisky.    The  proprietors  of  this  brand  have  been 

garticularly  active  in  prosecuting  such  frauds.  Aside  from  legal  measures,  they 
ave  resorted  to  methods  of  pubhcity.  When  they  have  found  a  man  in  a  certain 
town  imitating  their  whisky  they  have  x)osted  large  placards  informing  ttie  public 
of  the  fraud.     (465.) 

E.  Propoied  label  laws.— Dr.  WiLEY  would  not  favor  the  prohibition  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  compounded  brandies  and  whiskies,  but  would  favor  a  bill  requiring 
them  to  be  plainly  marked  and  stamped  by  the  Government  when  it  stamps  the 
alcohol  content.  He  has  been  told  by  a  well-informed  man  that  these  comi)ounded 
whisMes  do  not  usually  go  into  the  bonded  warehouses,  but  are  made  and  sold 
directly  to  the  trade.  When  they  are  stamped  in  the  first  instance  with  a  Gov- 
ernment stamp  the  Government  officials  could  easily  see  that  they  are  stamped 
what  they  really  are.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  some  perfectly  honest  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky  and  brandy  essences  are  as  mucn  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  law  as  he  is.  They  do  not  want  these  things  to  get  out  of  their 
hands,  to  be  used  for  fraudulent  i)urposes.  They  do  not  like  to  be  participes 
criminis;  they  are  anxious  that  their  products  should  continue  under  their  own 
names  until  they  reach  the  consumer.     (57.) 

Mr.  Sadler  would  have  Congress  enact  that  any  person  who  sells,  or  keeps  on 
hand  for  sale,  foreign  or  domestic  wines  or  liquors  under  any  name  other  than 
the  i)roper  name  or  brand  known  to  the  trade  shall  be  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.     (397.) 

Mr.  O'Reilly,  editor  of  the  Liquor  Trades  Gazette,  suggests  that  in  the  case 
of  whisky  a  man  need  not  stamp  his  entire  formula  upon  the  package,  as  that 
might  involve  the  revelation  of  proper  trade  secrets,  but  that  a  reasonable  per- 
centage of  its  ingredients  should  be  named  upon  the  label  of  every  package. 
(461,  &2.) 

F.  Cordials. — i.  Processes  of  manufacture, — ^Mr.  Bheinstrom,  a  distiller  of  cor- 
dials or  liqueurs,  states  that  his  g^oods  are  produced  by  distillation  from  herbs, 
fruits,  and  cologne  spirits,  which  is  a  refinea  or  redistilled  alcohol,  supposed  to  be 
free  firom  fusel.  His  products  are  self -preservative.  Some  of  his  competitors 
produce  ^oods  of  similar  appearance,  without  distillation, by  the  cold  process,  bv 
the  addition  of  essences.  Such  goods  have  to  be  preserved  with  antiseptics.    (487. ) 

2,  Spurunis  foreign  brands, — Mr.  O'Reilly  testifies  that  he  knows  of  only  one 
American  house  which  puts  up  liqueurs  and  cordials  under  its  own  name.  A 
large  quantity  of  these  goods  is  manufactured  in  the  country,  but  all  except  the 
products  of  this  one  establishment  are  put  up  under  foreign  names.  This  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  consumer  and  it  lessens  the  Government  revenue  by  diminishing 
imi)orts.     (464.) 

S,  Proposed  legislation, — Mr.  Bheinstbom  considers  that  the  practice  of  selling 
ffoods  as  distilled  which  are  not  distilled,  selling  goods  as  made  from  herbs  and 
rruits  which  are  not  made  so,  selling  as  pure  gooas  those  which  contain  unwhole- 
some antiseptics,  should  be  stopped  bjr  law.    (427.) 

0.  Alcohol  in  general.— i.  Effect  on  digestion, — Professor  Chittenden  says  that  in 
the  living  stomach  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  increases  the  flow  of  the  gastric 
juices,  and,  though  it  retards  the  solvent  action,  it  does  not  appear,  in  smallquan- 
tities,  to  retard  digestion  on  the  whole,  but  rather  appears  to  stimulate  it.  Simi- 
larly, an  after-dinner  cup  of  coffee  increases  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
intestine,  and  in  that  way  increases  the  rate  of  digestion.  It  does  not  materially 
increase  or  decrease  the  rate  of  solvent  action.  So  common  salt,  in  small  amount, 
tendis  to  increase  the  rate  of  digestion,  while  a  larger  quantity  retards  it.    Alcohol, 
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and  other  agents  as  well,  taken  in  large  quantities,  produce  an  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.     (480, 421.) 

2,  Percentages  in  varuma  liquors. — ^Dr.  Wiley  says  wines  contain  from  8  to  22 
per  cent  alcohol,  light  claret  having  only  about  10  or  12  i)er  cent,  port  and  cham- 
pagne from  16  to  24  per  cent.  It  is  rare  for  wine  to  have  more  than  24  or  25  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  most  have  only  about  12  per  cent.  Beers  have  from  8  to  6  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  ales,  porters,  and  stouts  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  Distilled  li(][uors 
have  from  40  to  50  per  cent  alcohol.  Bums  and  gins,  etc.,  run  very  much  ^gher 
in  alcohol  than  beers  and  wines.     (54. ) 

XI.  FliAVOBING  EXTBACTS  AND  SODA-WATEB  SIBXJPS. 

A.  Tlavorinff  eztraots  generally. — ^Dr.  WiLET  sa^s  that  many  of  the  flavoring 
extracts,  such  as  lemon  extracts,  used  for  flavonng  food  and  for  flavoring  soda 
water  are  artificial  compositions.     (585.) 

Professor  Yauohan  says  most  of  the  flavoring  extracts  are  artificial,  being 
made  from  butyric  ether  and  other  chemically  prepared  ethers.  He  strongly 
condemns  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  making  these  extracts,  saying  it  is  poisonous 
even  when  pure,  and  as  ordinarily  used  is  a  very  poisonous  substance.     (204, 205.) 

B.  Lemon  extracts. — Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and 
food  commission,  says  that  according  to  the  Pharmacox>oeia  lemon  extract,  or 
spirits  of  lemon,  should  contain  at  least  5  per  cent  pure  oil  of  lemon  peel  dis- 
solved in  deodorized  stronger  alcohol  and  colored  with  lemon  peel.  Formerly  one 
ounce  of  oil  in  a  pound  of  extract  was  required,  and  many  oi  the  older  druggists 
manufacture  a  stronger  extract  than  that  required  by  the  Pharmacopoeia;  the 
higher-priced  extracts  contain  oil  of  lemon  up  to  8  per  cent.  When  the  Wiscon- 
sin law  took  effect  many  of  the  lemon  extracts  on  the  market  contained  so  little 
oil  that  when  put  into  water  they  did  not  even  cloud  it.  They  had  just  a  little  of 
the  aroma  of  lemon,  and  were  highly  colored  with  aniline  colors.  Stronger  alco- 
hol was  not  used  in  these  extracts,  most  of  the  expense  of  making  them  being  in 
the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  strength  ran  down  from  98  and  94  ^er  cent,  whi^  it 
should  be,  as  low  as  18  and  12  per  cent  in  exceptional  cases.  Oil  extracted  i^om 
ribbon  grass  grown  in  the  East  India  islands,  which  has  a  rank  lemon  flavor, 
was  used  to  flavor  these  extracts,  making  them  smell  quite  like  lemon  extract 
and  taste  a  little  like  lemon.  Oitral  obtamed  from  ribbon  grass  was  also  added. 
The  chief  extracts  on  the  market  contained  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
oil  of  lemon,  or  one-fiftieth  of  the  amount  they  should  have.    (127-129. ) 

C.  Vanilla  snbstitiitei. — According  to  Professor  Mitchell,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  vanilla  extract  to  be  made  with  10  per  cent  of  vanilla  beans,  and  alcohol 
ana  water,  without  coloring  matter.  This  would  make  quite  an  expensive 
extract  and  a  very  strong  one.  Vanilla  extracts  are  very  hard  to  control.  There 
are  many  substitutes  for  vanilla  which  in  themselves  are  good  flavoring  substi- 
tutes, but  much  cheaper,  much  inferior,  and  perhaps  somewhat  injurious.  The 
natural  flavor  in  the  vanilla  bean  is  largely  due  to  a  crystalline  substance  called 
vanillin,  which  can  be  made  artificially.  It  was  first  made  from  a  layer  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  willow,  and  is  made  from  similar  sappy  layers  in 
other  trees.  Finally,  processes  were  found  for  making  it  from  oil  of  cloves,  the 
eug^nol  of  which  can  oe  readily  converted  into  this  substance.  Vanilla  beans 
have  other  substances  that  lend  form  and  body,  but  vanillin  is  a  valuable  flavor- 
ing substance  in  itself.  The  tonka  bean  is  also  used  as -a  substitute.  This  is  a 
very  aromatic  brown  bean,  formerly  used  for  flavoring  and  scenting  snuff,  and 
^ves  a  strong  flavoring  substance.  Its  flavor  is  due  largely  to  cumarin,  which 
IS  also  made  artificially  from  coal  tar  products.  Cumarin  causes  dizziness 
and  headache,  and  has  marked  poisonous  effects  when  used  in  lar^e  quantities. 
Almost  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  vanilla  extracts  contain  cumarin,  either  natural 
or  artificial.  They  are  almost  all  colored,  sometimes  with  brown  sugar.  After 
the  Wisconsin  officers  became  able  to  detect  the  caramel  color  readily,  the  man- 
ufacturers had  to  get  a  coloring  matter  harder  to  detect,  and  began  to  use  prune 
juice.    (129,181.) 

Professor  Mitchell  thinks  vanilla  substitutes  should  not  be  sold  as  the  genuine 
article,  but  are  permissible  if  they  can  be  controlled.    (119.) 

B.  Soda-water  simps. — ^Professor  Mitchell  says  sirups  used  in  soda  fountains 
are  mixtures  of  various  chemical  ethers  with  sirup,  generally  colored.  They  are 
not  made  from  fruit  except  in  a  few  instances.  The  Wisconsin  officials  have 
ruled  that  where  a  fruit  flavor  could  be  made  from  the  substsmce  itself,  as  lemon 
or  vanilla,  they  would  not  permit  the  artiflcial;  but  where  an  extract  from  the 
substance  itself  could  not  be  commerciallv  made  which  would  produce  the  char- 
acteristic flavor  or  aroma,  as  in  the  case  of  strawberry,  banana,  or  pineapple,  they 
have  X)ermitted  the  sale  of  the  artificial.    (184.) 
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Dr.  WiLET  says  the  flavoring  extracts  for  soda  water — ^apple,  peach,  and  ba- 
nana— are  made  by  the  same  mannfactorers  who  make  whis^  and  brandy 
essences.  Chemists  having  found  ont  that  these  flavors  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
ethers  which  are  cheaply  made,  the  flavor  of  apple  or  peach  is  eajsily  produced  by 
fermentation  and  oxidisation  of  the  resulting  alcohol.  The  flavor  or  the  banana 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  s^thetic  ethers,  amyl  acetate,  made  of  amyl  alco- 
hol, the  most  abundant  alcohol  in  fusel  oil.  When  a  bottle  of  this  substance  is 
opened  in  a  room  the  whole  place  will  seem  to  be  stocked  with  bananas.  Almost 
everv  flavor  nature  produces,  including  even  musk,  has  been  imitated  in  a  chem- 
ical laboratory.  These  flavors  are  sold  for  flavoring  extracts  and  other  purposes. 
It  is  unusual  to  get  a  pure  fruit  flavor  at  a  soda  fountain;  the  chances  are  6  to  1 
that  a  customer  will  get  one  of  these  ethers  colored  to  imitate  pure  fruit  flavor. 
They  are  much  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  handle.  They  do  not  ferment 
and  will  keep  forever.  They  are  not  injurious  to  health  in  minute  quantities,  but 
are  not  as  good  as  the  pure  fruit,  which  adds  to  the  flavor,  although  the  real 
essence  which  gives  the  flavor  is  the  same  in  both.  The  artificial  essence,  to  Dr. 
Wiley's  taste,  is  flat  and  not  palatable.     (57, 58, 585. ) 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  representative  of  the  Association  of  Fruit  Growers  and  Fruit 
Dealers,  says  that  he  nas  collected  some  400  samples  of  pretended  fruit  sirups,  and 
has  had  many  of  them  analyzed,  with  astonishing  results.  Under  the  new  law  of 
New  York,  which  prohibits  the  selling  or  giving  of  comx)ound8  with  faJse  repre- 
sentations as  to  their  composition,  some  48  arrests  have  recently  been  made.  Id. 
many  cases  Mr.  Jackson  has  found  a  cheap  grade  of  oil  of  lemon  mixed  with  tar- 
taric acid.  He  has  found  such  goods  even  in  many  drug  stores.  A  compound 
which  was  sold  for  pure  lemon  juice  was  offered,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  at  5 
gallons  for  20  cents,  although  it  would  take  almost  5  boxes  of  lemons  at  $3  a  box 
to  make  such  a  quantity  of  genuine  juice.  The  fraudulent  sales  of  the  maker  of 
this  particular  compound  have  been  stopped  by  the  threat  of  proceedings  under 
the  law.  Some  of  the  soda  sirux>s  are  dyed  with  aniline.  Such  practices  are  a 
fraud  upon  the  purchaser  and  are  injurious  to  the  growers  of  fruit  and  the  dealers 
in  it.  The  fruit  men  do  not  want  to  drive  anybody  out  of  business,  but  they  want 
things  to  be  properly  marked.  They  want  every  Dody  who  manufactures  sirups 
to  be  compelled  to  show  the  real  contents  of  every  bottle  on  its  label.    (473-475.) 

Mr.  Dupp  has  found  soda-water  sirups  in  which  the  sweetening  was  produced 
by  saccharin  and  not  sugar,  and  the  color  by  aniline  dyes.  He  did  not  find  enough 
dye  to  be  injurious  to  health  if  one  glass  of  soda  water  were  taken;  but  he  would 
not  say  what  might  not  result  from  the  continuous  use  of  such  materials.    (406.) 

Professor  Jenkins  says  temperance  drinks  are  extensively  colored  with  aniline 
dyes  and  flavored  with  artificial  flavors.  He  has  found  dye  enough  in  one  glass  of 
soda  water  to  dye  a  piece  of  flannel  4  inches  square  a  very  brilliant  aniline  color. 
(458.) 

Mr.  WiLUAM  S.  Edwards,  a  dealer  in  mineral  water,  has  found  that  a  great 
many  substances  said  to  be  poisonous  are  used  in  coloring  soda-water  sirups. 
(238.) 

E.  Artifleial  mineral  waters. — Mr.  Minor,  a  dealer  in  carbonic-acid  gas,  asserts 
that  it  is  the  common  opinion  among  the  best  physicians  of  New  York  that  arti- 
fleial mineral  water,  when  the  composition  is  known,  is  better  than  a  natural 
water,  as  to  which  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  getting  from  time  to  time. 
The  carbonic-acid  gas  with  which  artificial  waters  are  charged  is  not  commonly 
made  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  Not  more  than  2  makers  use  it  out  of 
12  with  whose  processes  Mr.  Minor  is  familiar.  Some  manufacturers  of  mineral 
water  manufacture  their  own  carbonic  acid  from  aduUomite.     (575,  576.) 

Xn.   COLORING  MATEBTATiS. 

A.  ia  general. — Dr.  Wiley  says  a  cook  who  understands  his  business  seeks  to 
produce  not  only  a  palatable  dish,  but  one  which  will  appeal  to  the  senses  through 
the  eye.  This  has  a  physiological  importance,  the  sight  of  food  in  attractive 
colors  starting  the  fiow  of  digestive  juices,  so  that  the  digestion  is  speedier  and 
more  perfect.  As  many  foods  in  the  course  of  preservation  tend  to  lose  their 
natural  colors,  the  manufacturers  seek  to  restore  or  preserve  them,  especially  in 
the  case  of  green  goods,  such  as  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  etc.,  the  green  of  which 
is  fixed  by  chemicals;  otherwise  the  chlorophyll  would  turn  to  xanthophyll,  and 
the  product  would  lose  its  appetizing  appearance,  becoming  yellow  or  tawny. 
The  substances  used  for  fixing  chlorophyll  are  poisonous,  bemg  principally  zinc 
and  copper  compounds,  but  the  amount  necessary  is  very  small,  and  most  healthy 
stomacuis  would  suffer  no  discomfiture  from  the  ordinary  quantity.  With  many 
people,  however,  the  least  possible  amount  upsets  the  digestion,  so  that  if  these 
materials  are  present,  this  fact  should  be  stamped  on  the  package.     (42.) 
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Professor  Vaxjohan  sees  no  reason  why  certain  coloring  matters  should  not  be 
nsed  to  improve  the  appearance  of  food,  which  has  some  effect  upon  its  digesti- 
bility, bnt  ne  says  the  general  object  of  coloring  matter  is  to  enable  the  seller  to 
sell  an  inferior  grade  in  place  of  a  higher  grade.     (203.) 

Mr.  Allen  Murray,  a  drug  and  spice  miller,  does  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  his  drag  department  that  goes  into  food,  unless  it  is  a  little  harmless  prutzeneu 
that  ladies  buy  to  make  colored  cake.    (70. ) 

Professor  Prescott  says  copper  green  or  copper  sulphate  is  used  quite  largely 
in  picMes  and  in  jieas,  and  other  vegetables,  acting  as  much  or  more  as  a  mordiant 
than  as  a  direct  coloring  agent.     (199.) 

Dr.  PiFFARD  savs  he  has  met  "with  creme  de  menthe  colored  with  methyl  green. 
It  was  not  made  from  mint,  but  was  probably  a  mixture  of  methyl  and  sugar, 
wood  alcohol,  and  methyl  green.  He  does  not  know  that  this  is  injurious,  but 
the  consumer  should  be  protected  in  getting  what  he  orders,     (102. ) 

B.  In  batter  and  oleomargarine  (see  also  Oleomargarine ,  p.  — ). — Mr.  Delafon- 
TAiNE,  of  Chicago,  a  chemist,  says  that  until  comparatively  lately  annatto  was 
extensively  used  in  butter  and  imitations  of  butter,  but  that  recently  he  has 
examined  samples  of  butter  and  butterine  the  coloring  matter  of  which  was  not 
annatto,  but  was  one  of  the  aniline  or  coal-tar  colors,  some  of  which  are  very 
poisonous,  or  a  derivative  from  them.     (229.) 

Professor  Vaughan  sees  no  reason  why  butter  should  not  be  colored  with 
annatto.  We  demand*  June  butter  all  the  year  round.  Annatto  is  a  ve^table 
coloring  matter  formerly  used  a  great  deal,  but  the  azo  compounds,  which  are 
aniline  colors,  are  now  used  almost  exclusively  because  they  give  a  more  perma- 
nent color.  He  thinks  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  coloring  of  oleomarga- 
rine with  harmless  coloring  matter  not  interfering  with  digestibility  if  it  were 
still  sold  as  oleomargarine.  He  has  never  found  any  poisonous  matters  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  act  in  butter  or  oleomargarine,  and  is  positive  that  the  aniline 
colors  used  in  butter  and  oleomargarine  are  not  at  all  harmful  as  they  are  used. 
He  thinks  their  use  might  be  permitted  within  certain  limits.     (203.) 

Professor  Prescott  says  coloring  matter  is  used  largely  in  butter  and  oleomar- 
garine. In  oleomargarine  coal-tar  colors  are  used,  chiefly  the  colors  called  azo 
dves,  which  have  been  declared  to  be  poisonous.  Professor  Prescott  believes  them 
objectionable  in  food,  at  least  until  it  shall  be  known  which  of  them  are  harmless. 
He  believes  that  any  coloring  matter  which  tends  to  deceive  the  consumer  as  to 
an  article  of  food  he  is  buying  is  also  indirectly  injurious.  The  objection  to  col- 
oring matter  applies  in  a  lesser  degree  as  between  winter  and  summer  butter, 
because  the  dijxerence  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  between  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
In  analyzing  butter  colors  he  has  found  them  to  be  some  preparation  of  annatto, 
which  is  not  objectionable,  but  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  ordinary 
butter  colors  now  in  use  contained  coal-tar  colors.  The  color  of  azo  dyes  is  more 
X)ermanent  than  that  of  annatto.     ( 198, 199. ) 

Mr.  H.  C.  Adams  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  coloring  matter  on  the  market — 
annatto  and  aniline.  The  latter  have  come  into  more  general  use  of  late  because 
of  the  permanence  of  the  color.'  They  are  uncjuestionaoly  poisonous  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  Wisconsin  a  child  was  killed  by  drinking  a  comparatively 
small  amount — 1  or  2  teasxKX)nfuls — of  one  of  these  coloring  matters.     (209. ) 

Dr.  WiLET  says  annatto  has  gone  practically  out  of  use.  A  member  of  a  firm 
which  formerly  made  it  exclusively  has  told  him  that  they  have  almost  absolutely 
stopped  making  it,  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for  it  either  from  butter  makers 
or  from  oleomargarine  makers.     (223. ) 

Mr.  PiRRUNQ  says  the  color  used  in  his  oleomargarine  is  a  pure  vegetable  color 
made  from  the  annatto  bean;  no  chemical  dyes  are  used.     (315.) 

Mr.  Sterne  declares  there  is  not  an  atom  of  aniline  dye  used  in  the  oleomar- 
garine business.     (223.) 

C.  In  eonfeotionery. — Dr.  Wilet  says  the  use  of  an  innocuous  coloring  matter  in 
confectionery  is  very  important.  The  coloring  in  confectionery  appeals  to  the 
individual's  taste,  and  the  manufacturers  have  studied  the  aesthetic  part  and 
obtained  some  of  the  most  pleasing  tints.  Occasionally  poisonous  colors  have 
been  used,  but  since  publicity  was  first  given  to  the  matter  this  evil  has  been 
mitigated,  and  the  witoess  doubts  if  a  single  poisonous  material  can  be  found  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  Aniline  dyes  or  harmless  vegetable  substances  are 
used  instead.  There  is  no  necessity  for  using  x)oisonous  dyes,  because  the  desired 
tints  can  be  obtained  with  perfectly  harmless  ones,  and  the  difference  in  cost  is 
very  minute.  Mineral  colormg  has  been  almost  tabooed.  Chromate  of  lead,  for- 
merly employed  to  give  the  yellow  tint,  has  gone  out  of  use.  Of  about  100  kinds 
of  colored  confectionery  examined  by  the  witness  only  2  were  found  to  contain 
mineral  coloring  matters,  all  the  rest  being  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  and  not 
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X)oisoiioti8.    He  thinks  very  few  of  the  coloring  matters  used  will  prove  injuri- 
ons  in  small  quantities.     (90,31.) 

B.  Aniline  colon.  (See  also  Sodoruxiter  sirups,  p.  — .) — Professor  Mitchblx.  says 
aniline  coloring  matters  are  made  of  aniline  oil,  a  cheinical  obtained  from  coal 
tar,  which  takes  many  hues.  Aniline  first  came  into  imi)ortaDce  through  the  pro- 
duction of  a  red  coloring  matter ,  magenta.    (115.) 

Mr.  Dela FONTAINE  savs  the  use  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  seems  to  be  taking 
the  place  of  vegetable  coloring  matters,  not  only  in  Butterine  and  butter,  but  in 
conmslionery,  and  for  red  and  yellow  colors  in  jellies  and  preserves.    (229.) 

Mr.  BiLUNQS  says  very  few  of  the  aniline  dyes  are  used  medicinally.  Some 
of  them,  as  methylene  blue,  can  usually  be  taken  with  impunity;  others,  as  ver- 
milion red,  are  said  to  produce  somewhat  poisonous  effects  from  the  essential 
aniline.  Aniline  is  an  oily  fluid  from  whicn  the  colors  are  made.  Dr.  Billings 
would  not  reconmiend  the  use  of  aniline  dyea  in  confectionerv  or  in  food.    (249.) 

Dr.  PiFFARD  says  aniline  dyes  are  used  in  connection  with  butter  and  wines. 
In  France  they  were  formerly  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  were  found  to  be 
distinctly  injurious,  and  their  use  has  been  corrected  in  great  measure  by  le^r^sla- 
tion.  Some  of  the  aniline  colors  contain  arsenic  as  an  accidental  impurity  |  it  has 
been  found  in  that  class  of  aniline  known  as  rose  anilme,  magenta,  fuchsm,  etc. 
Aniline  coloring  matters  have  not  been  sufficiently  investigated  liy  chemists  and 
physiologists.     ( 191 ,  192. ) 

Mr.  Hellbr  says  the  color  used  for  sausage  is  aniline  dye.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  aniline  dyes;  some  are  x>oisonous  because  made  by  an  arsenic  process, 
and  some  are  perfectly  harmless.  The  imported  aniline  dye  used  by  Heller  &  Co. 
is  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  perfectly  harmless.  Aniline  dyes  are  used 
in  a  good  many  food  products;  they  make  them  look  more  appetizing.  The  color- 
ing matters  for  meat  contain  salt.     (180, 181.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  the  better  grades  of  colors,  which  are  guaranteed  free 
from  arsenic,  generally  are  not  made  by  the  arsenic  process.    (181.) 

E.  Propoied  legiilation.— Professor  Pbesgott  would  advise  that  the  use  of  color- 
ing matters  be  prohibited  or  declared  on  the  label.  He  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  it  should  be  prohibited  in  all  cases.  Some  European  governments  have 
issued  lists  of  colors  which  the  law  would  x)ermit  as  being  narmless.  With  regard 
to  confectionery  he  thinks  this  very  wise.     (199, 200.) 

Dr.  PiFFABD  sees  no  objection  to  the  coloring  of  food  products  if  the  genuine 
ingredients  are  stated.  Mustard  mixed  with  a  certain  x>ortion  of  carbohvdrate  is 
not  objectionable  if  it  is  so  stated.  The  English  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
over  the  question  whether  the  artificial  coloring  of  mustard  should  be  permitted. 
(188.) 

Professor  Mitchell  thinks  that  where  coloring  matter  covers  up  imitations  or 
conceals  impurity  in  food  it  ought  to  be  ruled  out,  and  adds  that  x)erhaps  it  might 
be  better  to  rule  out  coloring  matters  entirely.     (120.) 

Dr.  Billings  would  like  to  see  the  use  of  aniline  colors  prohibited  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  candies.     (249.) 

Dr.  Wiley  thinks  the  National  Confectioners*  Association  will  be  ready  to 
aid  in  securing  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  injurious  coloring  materials.     (81.) 

Professor  Yaughan  thinks  the  Gk)verment  should  specify  the  coloring  matters 
which  may  be  used  in  butters  and  butter  substitutes.    (208.) 

Professor  Chittenden  says  that  the  use  of  copper  and  zinc  colors  to  give  vege- 
tables a  green  appearance  ought  to  be  prohibited.  There  is  no  question  here  of 
preservation,  or  of  correcting  the  possible  injurious  effects  of  micro-organisms. 
The  only  effect  is  to  deceive  the  eye.    (422, 425. ) 

XTTT.  FBESEBVATIVES. 

A.  YarioQi  preservative  agrents.— >Dr.  Wilet  enumerates  three  wasrs  of  preserving 
food  products:  (1)  By  stenlization,  or  the  ordinary  canning  process;  (2)  by  a  low 
temperature,  as  in  cold  storage;  (3)  by  the  use  of  chemicals  which  prevent  the 
action  of  the  decomposing  germs.  Decay  in  all  organic  matters  is  not  produced 
by  oxidization,  as  formerly  supx>osed,  but  is  due  to  the  working  of  ferments. 
Ajiything  which  suspends  this  action  or  paralyzes  the  organisms  preserves  the 
product.  (1)  To  destroy  the  organisms  sterilization  is  practiced.  If  any  organic 
substance  be  kept  for  a  certain  length  of  time  at  a  sterilizing  temperature,  like 
that  of  boiling  water,  the  organisms  are  completely  killed,  but  the  spores  from 
which  they  come  endure  a  higher  temperature,  and  after  a  few  days  may  develop 
new  organisms,  so  that  sterilization  is  often  continued  a  greater  length  of  time, 
or  successive  sterilizations  are  practiced,  the  safer  way  being  to  sterilize  a  second 
time  after  time  has  been  eiven  to  develop  new  colonies  of  germs  or  ferments.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  exclude  the  air  from  sterilized  foods  to  preserve  them,  a  tuft 
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of  sterilized  cotton  over  the  opening  bein^  snfficient.  (2)  "By  the  second  method 
the  activity  of  all  germs  is  lessened  as  the  freezing  point  is  approached,  and  a 
temperature  is  soon  reached  at  which  the  activity  of  the  ferments  is  entirely  sns- 
pended,  so  that  organic  matter  can  be  kept  indefinitely  withont  decay  in  cold 
storage,  or  in  the  natural  cold  of  winter.  A  great  many  ferments  cease  their 
activity  before  reaching  the  freezing  point,  others  only  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point;  but  a  temperature  is  easily  reached  in  which  all  germs  are  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation.  (2)  In  the  third  method  the  ferments  are  paralyzed  by 
chemical  reagents  known  as  antiseptics.  The  use  of  antiseptics  which  arrest 
digestion  is  prohibited  in  most  European  States.    (43, 44.) 

Mr.  I.  GiL«ES  Lewis,  a  wholesale  druggist,  enumerates  four  general  ways  of 
preserving  foods:  (1)  By  heat;  (2)  by  cold;  (8)  by  drying;  (4)  by  the  addition  of 
some  substance.  He  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  anything  which  itself  enters 
into  the  animal  economy  is  a  harmless  preservative,  being  absorbed  as  the  food 
is  digested.  The  ordinary  materials  for  this  i>urpose  are  alcohol,  sugar,  salt,  and 
vinegar,  salt  and  certain  spices  being  exceptions  to  the  rule,  because  they  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  the  food  and  are  really  beneficial,  though  they  might  be 
harmful  in  large  quantities.    (SS,  34. ) 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Piffard,  of  New  York  City,  believes  that  the  compounds  of 
salicylic  acid,  boric  acid,  borate  of  sodium,  orcUnary  borax,  and  formaun  are  the 
antiseptic  preparations  princix)ally  used  as  preservatives.    (191.^' 

Dr.  FRANK  Killings,  professor  of  the  practice' of  medicine  m  Bush  Medical 
College,  has  no  doubt  that  refrigeration  is  the  best  process  of  preserving  foods, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  out  with  our  present  facilities,  and  there  is  no 
question  whatever  that  some  preservative  must  oe  used.  The  moment  an  animal 
is  killed  the  formation  of  toxins  begins  as  the  result  of  the  beginning  of  decom- 
position. Refrigeration  may  so  retsurd  that  that  not  enough  is  lormed  to  be  really 
X)oisonous,  and  yet  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  the  poison  in  the  meat.  This  is 
absolutely  stopped  by  a  preservative.  He  thinks  there  is  quite  as  much  danger 
in  refrigeration  as  there  is  in  a  borax  preservative.    (248, 249.} 

B.  Injurioai  effects  of  antiseptics. — 1,  Interference  with  dtqestion. — Professor 
MrrcHBLL,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food  commission,  calls  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  rapidly  growing  use  of  preservatives  and  antiseptics. 
He  defines  an  antiseptic  as  a  substance  which  will  stop  the  development  of  a  germ 
or  bacterial  life.  These  antiseptics  or  antiferments  are  used  in  dairy  products, 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  candy,  and  a  great  deal  in  chopx>ed  meats,  such  as 
hamburger  steaks  and  sausages.  They  are  used  in  bulk  oysters,  in  fish,  in  the 
brine  of  some  cured  meats,  such  as  hams,  and  possibly  in  corned  beef.  They  are 
recommended  by  sellers  for  use  in  almost  every  conceivable  food  that  will  spoil, 
and  are  idmost  universally  recommended  as  being  harmless  and  impossible  of 
detection  by  chemists.  Professor  Mitchell  considers  any  active  antiseptic  neces- 
sarily deleterious  to  health.  It  retards  the  processes  of  the  stomach,  stopping  the 
working  of  the  normal  enzymes  or  ferments,  and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  stop- 
ping the  changes  which  normally  take  place  in  the  food.     (11^*  l^^O 

Dr.  Wiley  does  not  think  that  any  manufacturer  deliberately  puts  poisonous 
bodies  into  food  because  they  are  x)oisonous.  Preservatives  usually  are  not  x>oi- 
sonous  in  the  ordinary  sense,  like  morphine,  strychnine,  or  prussic  acid,  which 
attack  the  nerve  centers,  but  are  poisonous  because  they  act  on  the  digestive 
organs  and  interfere  with  digestion.  Digestion  begins  as  soon  as  the  food  enters 
the  mouth,  starch  being  changed  into  sugar  by  the  saliva.  Preservative  materials 
taken  into  the  mouth,  therefore,  begin  at  once  to  interfere  with  digestion.  The 
saliva  will  often  in  30  seconds  change  starch  into  su^ar,  so  that  if  potatoes  or 
bread  be  chewed  for  30  seconds  or  a  minute  one  will  get  practically  all  the 
nourishment  it  contains,  as  far  as  starch  is  concerned;  while  meat  can  be  swal- 
lowed whole;  for  being  digested  in  the  stomach  and  not  in  the  mouth,  chewing 
does  no  good  except  mechanically.  Meat-eating  animals  digest  their  food  in  the 
stomach,  swallowing  it  whole,  while  some  herbivorous  animals  chew  their  food 
twice.  There  is  no  preservative  which  paralyzes  the  ferments  that  create  decay 
which  does  not  at  the.  same  time  paralyze  to  an  equal  degree  the  ferments  that 
produce  digestion;  so  the  very  fact  that  a  substance  preserves  food  shows  that  it 
18  not  fit  to  enter  the  stomach,  especially  a  delicate  stomach.     (43-46.) 

Professor  Prescott,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  th^  University  of  Mich- 
igan, says  an  antiseptic  is  by  virtue  of  its  character  in  greater  or  less  de^ee  an 
antidige^ve;  an  agent  which  will  prevent  fermentation  or  putrefaction  will  pre- 
vent the  process  of  digestion  by  virtue  of  the  same  power.     (196.) 

€.  Other  considerationa, — Professor  Prescott  believes  that  in  general  preserva- 
tives and  antiseptics  in  food  are  injurious  to  health.  They  invite  the  use  of  cer- 
tain grades  of  rood  which  the  consumer  would  otherwise  reject,  and  which  are 
not  rendered  entirely  wholesome  by  the  antiseptic,  although  it  may  delay  or  even 
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prevent  decomposition.  Meat  which  would  not  otherwise  be  pnt  on  the  market 
may  be  offered  for  sale  after  treatment  with  an  antiseptic.  Milk  which  has  just 
begun  to  turn  sour  and  could  not  be  distributed  to  customers  without  the  addition 
of  an  antiseptic  may  be  brought  back  to  something  like  an  inoffensive  condition 
so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  purchasers,  though  lacking  the  wholesome  character  of 
fresh  food.     (195,  201.) 

Professor  V aughan  thinks  tliat  while  some  preservatives  must  be  allowed  in 
certain  foods,  as  a  rule  their  use  is  to  be  condemned  for  two  reasons:  They  enable 
men  to  sell  poor-grade  articles  in  place  of  a  better  grade,  and  enable  manufac- 
turers to  be  less  careful  in  other  means  of  preservation ,  as  sterilization.    ( 203, 204. ) 

Professor  Mitchell  testifies  that  some  antiseptics  are  used  for  improving  the 
apparent  qu^ity  of  food.  They  do  not  actually  improve  the  qualify,  but  they 
cover  up  the  poor  quality.  One  objection  to  the  use  of  preservatives  is  that  they 
are  coming  to  be  used  in  every  class  of  foods,  so  that  while  only  a  little  is  taken 
in  each  food,  in  the  aggregate  the  consumer  gets  considerable  quantities.   ( 1 13, 116. ) 

Dr.  T.  C.  Duncan,  of  Chicago,  writes  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  express- 
ing surprise  at  seeing  statements  that  borax  and  salicylic  acid  can  be  used  with- 
out harm,  and  saying  that  drugs  can  not  be  introduced  into  the  system  without 
doing  violence  to  the  organs,  drugs  not  beingf  oods  and  foods  not  being  drugs.   (47. ) 

C.  Uie  of  antiseptioi  defended. — Mr.  Marc  Delafontaine  says  the  outory  against 
the  use  of  antiseptics  is  not  well  founded.  Antiseptics  have  been  used  for  cen- 
turies; that  is,  salt  and  smoke.  Salt,  the  creosote  in  smoke,  and  vinegar  for  pic- 
kles are  antiseptics.  As  the  production  of  natural  articles  of  food  increases,  and 
as  the  consumers  live  farther  from  the  makers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  articles 
that  will  keep  the  food  products  fit  to  eat,  and  therefore  to  enlarge  the  list  of 
antiseptics.  The  very  best  antiseptic  affects  digestion;  from  its  very  nature  it 
will  act  either  on  the  food  iteelf  or  on  the  gastric  or  intestinal  juices.  The  ques- 
tion is  which  antiseptic  is  least  liable  to  be  injurious.  Little  is  known  about 
formalin  (formaldehyde)  or  about  preservaline  (sodium  fluoride).  The  question 
which  antiseptics  are  permissible,  and  up  to  what  doses,  is  a  question  for  further 
investigation.     (232, 233. ) 

Mr.  Knight  says  that  the  sentiment  regarding  the  use  of  preservatives  is  due 
to  the  use  of  preservatives  in  milk.  The  sentiment  has  extended  without  reason 
to  other  products,  where  the  quantity  used  is  so  small  as  to  be  infinitesimal. 
(251.) 

Professor  Eaton  says  the  use  of  antiseptic  preservatives  in  certain  products 
is  very  general.  He  considers  it  safe  to  use  them  in  such  (quantities  as  do  not 
have  a  physiological  effect.  In  the  case  of  a  cumulative  poison,  such  as  lead  or 
mercury,  the  continued  use  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
effect,  but  he  does  not  think  this  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  coloring  matter  or 
preservatives.  If  a  single  dose  would  not  produce  any  effect,  perhaps  continued 
use  would  not.     (235.) 

Dr.  Haines,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Bush  Medical  College,  says  that  the  ideal 
way  of  presenting  food  to  consumers  is  without  treatment  of  any  Mnd,  but  it  is 
often  impossible  to  present  it  in  a  fresh  state  without  treatment.  A  thousand 
times  more  damage  has  been  done  by  the  use  of  food  that  has  not  been  preserved, 
through  the  generation  of  poisonous  substances,  ptomaines  and  the  like,  than  by 
the  preserving  agents  themselves.  The  use  of  antiseptics  is  therefore  necessary 
and  desirable.    The  question  reduces  itself  to  a  choice  of  antiseptics.     (283, 284.) 

Dr.  Edwards,  while  holding  that  fresh  unpreserved  food  is  me  best,  declares 
that  it  is  far  better  to  use  some  mild  preservative  than  to  allow  decomposition  to 
go  on  in  food  through  the  action  of  bacteria.     (286. ) 

Professor  Chittenden,  professor  of  physiolo^cal  chemistry  in  Yale  University, 
says  that  the  primary  object  of  the  use  of  antiseptics  is  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  micro-organisms.  These  organisms  are  not  necessarily  killed,  but  their 
growth  is  prevented,  and  the  production  of  their  poisonous  products  is  conse- 
quently interfered  with.  Antiseptics  do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  digestion, 
though  as  a  rule  they  would  interfere  with  it  if  the  quantity  were  large  enough. 

B.  DifScnlty  of  determining  phyiiological  effects. — Professor  Tucker  says  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  general  statements  of  the  effect  of  preservatives  on  health.  Salt 
and  sugar  and  alcohol  are  preservatives.  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  effects  of  borax,  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  formaldehyde,  m  the 
quantities  ordinarily  used  in  foods.     (484.) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  agricultural  station,  says  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  accurate  definition  of  the  word  poison.  Every  man^s  system 
18  a  law  unto  itself.  The  comfort  of  living  of  each  individual  depends  largely 
upon  his  learning  by  his  own  experience  what  agrees  with  him  and  what  does 
not.    Professor  Jenkins  himself  can  not  take  sugar  to  any  extent  without  being 
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made  tmcomfortable  or  even  sick  bv  it.  Yet  he  has  known  of  a  man  who  was 
cured  of  violent  attacks  of  dyspepsia  by  taking  large  quantities  of  sugar.  There 
are  some  people  who  can  not  endure  pickles,  some  who  can  not  endure  food  pre- 
served with  wood  smoke,  or  much  salt  food.  The  difference  between  the  old-time 
preservatives  and  the  modem  ones  is  that  every  one  knew  which  of  the  old  pre- 
servatives he  was  using,  by  the  smell  and  the  taste,  and  could  learn  by  exx)erience 
whether  it  agreed  with  him  or  not.  The  modem  preservatives  do  not  betray 
themselves  in  such  ways,  and  the  individual  has  no  opportunity  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  injure  him.  Preservatives  have  a  legitimate  place  in  foods, 
but  they  certainly  should  not  be  used  unless  the  use  of  them  is  distinctly  stated 
on  the  x>ackage8  which  inclose  the  foods  or  unless  notice  of  the  use  of  them  is 
given  to  the  buyer.     (449,  454.) 

Professor  Austen  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  competent  person  in  this 
country  to  conduct  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  roods  on  animals  and 
human  beings.  One  needs  to  be  a  physiologist,  a  chemist,  and  something  of  a 
physician.  Professor  Atwater  and  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  are  eminent 
ana  experienced  men  in  this  line  of  work.  A  younger  school  is  arising,  but  the 
members  of  it  are  very  few.     (537.) 

E.  Formaldehyde. — 1.  Oeneral  statements, — Eh*.  WiLEY  testifies  that  there  are 
preservatives  of  a  gaseous  nature  which  can  be  used  either  in  a  gaseous  state  or 
dissolved  in  water,  as  formaldehyde  or  * '  formalin . "  Wood  alcohol  is  easily  turned 
into  formaldehyde  by  simplv  extracting  the  hydrogen.  Dr.  Wiley  has  received  a 
package  from  a  peddler,  who  was  selling  a  material  to  keep  milk  sweet,  called 
"  milk  sweet,"  which  was  about  a  1^  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde.  By  selling 
it  to  farmers  by  the  bottle  he  could  make  a  profit  of  about  8,000  per  cent,  and  he 
was  selling  it  all  over  the  State  of  IHinois.  The  witness  makes  no  objection  to  its 
use  by  those  who  like  it,  but  would  not  want  to  drink  much  milk  containing  it, 
as  it  x>aralyze8  the  digestive  ferments.    (45, 171.) 

Professor  Mitchell  mentions  the  following  preservatives:  (1)  **Milk  sweet" 
and  **  milk  and  cream  sweet; "  (2)  "  freezine,"  put  out  by  John  B.  Heller  &  Co.; 
(3)  **  Special  M.  Preservaline,"  put  up  in  Chicago  by  the  Preservaline  Manufac- 
turing Comi)any  and  sold  by  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company, 
also  consisting  of  formic  aldehyde.  Packages  of  "  Special  M.  Preservaline  "  have 
been  seized  in  the  milk  houses  of  certain  dairymen  in  Milwaukee.  In  one  instance 
it  was  found  in  milk,  and  the  i)arty  was  prosecuted  successfully.  It  has  been 
advertised  very  strongly  by  circulars  and  handbills.  Professor  Mitchell  showed 
the  committee  a  sample  of  '*  freezine,"  claimed  to  do  the  work  of  ice  and  not  to 
affect  the  flavor  or  fresh  appearance  of  milk,  cream,  or  buttermilk,  the  label  hav- 
ing an  apparently  scientific  exposition  of  what  sours  milk.  On  analysis  he  found 
it  to  be  formic  aldehyde.     (112,114. 

.Mr.  Heller  submits  an  extract  from  Merck*s  Market  Report  of  September  1, 
1896,  describing  formaldehyde  as  a  stable,  aqueous  solution  of  formic  aldehyde 
gas(HCOH): 

^'According  to  Dr.  Berloiz  (Nouv.  Rem.,  1892)  formaldehyde  is  perfectly  harm- 
less to  man.  Dr.  Rideal  states  that  he  has  frequently  drank  a  1  per  cent  solution 
without  any  ill  effects.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts, 
London,  on  May  1,  1895,  Dr.  Rideal  further  states  that  1  ounce  of  formaldehyde 
solution  is  used  in  the  trade  to  do  the  same  work  as  5  x>ounds  of  the  usual  boric- 
acid  and  borax  mixture  (75  per  cent  of  the  former  and  25  per  cent  of  the  latter). 
In  the  case  of  milk,  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  formaldehyde  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it  is,  according  to  Dr.  Rideal,  so  small  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
detect  its  presence  by  the  taste  or  smell,  even  on  boiling,  when  the  formaldehyde 
passes  off  as  a  gas.  In  liquids,  such  as  beer,  formaldehyde  has  to  compete  with 
sulphites;  here  again,  the  quantity  necessary  to  effect  preservation  is  mucn  smaller 
than  the  equivalent  weight  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  it  can  not  be  detected  by  taste 
or  smell,  although  when  sulphites  are  used  it  is  frequently  possible  to  notice  them 
in  this  way.  According  to  Jablin  Gtomnet,  for  preserving  wine,  1  part  of  formal- 
dehyde (asonthemarket)to2,000,000  suffices;  for  beer,  1 : 1,000.000;  for  fmit  jellies, 
1 :  10,000.  But  from  the  reported  innocuousness  of  formaldehyde,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  these  prox)ortions  can  be  safely  exceeded,  if  necessary. 

**  Formaldehyde  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  cellulose,  thereby  i)ermanently  retain- 
ing the  latter  in  an  antiseptic  condition.  After  several  days*  contact  with  fruit 
or  vegetable  fiber  the  formaldehyde  disappears  as  such  and  can  no  longer  be 
detected  by  the  methods  of  testing  now  in  yogue. 

'*  Formaldehyde  solution  is  not  eligible  as  a  preservative  of  products  that  come 
into  contact  with  iron,  or  whose  color  is  due  to  the  iron  they  contain— e.  g.,  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries.  In  such  cases  formaldehyde  produces  a  purpliw 
coloration. 
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"  It  ap];)ears  from  the  above  that  formaldehyde  is  a  valuable  preservative,  being 
at  once  x>owerfnl^  innocnous,  and  convenient."    (186.) 

g.  Its  use  condemned, — Dr.  Edwards  feels  that  we  have  yet  only  a  small  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  but  it  has  marked  local  effects;  for  instance, 
npon  the  upper  air  passages  when  inhaled;  and  it  thickens  and  hardens  the  skin  of 
the  fingers.    Its  known  effects  would  lead  him  to  shun  it  as  a  preservative.    (286. ) 

Dr.  FiFFARD  says  formic  aldehyde,  which  has  been  offered  under  various  trade 
names  as  a  preservative,  is  an  active  irritant  x)oison.  If  given  in  homeopathic 
doses  diluted  up  to  the  millionth  or  ten  millionth  part  he  does  not  know  that  it 
would  have  any  effect.    ( 191 . ) 

Professor  Prescott  says  that  formaldehyde,  which  is  coming  into  quite  general 
use  as  an  antiseptic,  is  made  by  limited  oxidation  of  wood  alcohol.  Wood  alcohol 
is  poisonous  if  not  absolutely  pure,  and  quite  poisonous  substances  are  included 
in  ordinary  crude  wood  alcohol.  He  counts  formaldehyde  as  injurious  and 
unwholesome.  He  does  not  doubt  that  it  causes  injury  to  some  extent  by  its 
direct  effects,  and  is  sure  that  it  causes  injury  by  interfering  with  the  digestive 
processes.    (196.) 

Dr.  Billings  says  formaldehyde  is  a  product  of  wood  alcohol,  and  is  a  bad 
thing  to  use  in  foods.     (248. ) 

Dr.  Allport  states  that  he  has  injected  a  one-fourth  solution  of  formalin  in 
water  into  a  dead  body,  and  within  24  hours  the  body  was  absolutely  rigid;  on 
being  struck  it  gave  a  note  such  as  one  gets  from  a  hard  substance.  The  vapor 
of  formalin  is  verv  irritating.  It  causes  sneezing  when  it  gets  into  the  nose  and 
throat,  and  it  inflames  tiie  lining  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  exceedingly  penetrating. 
Dr.  Allport  has  used  it  for  disinfecting  clothing  which  had  been  exx>osed  to  yellow 
fever.  The  vapor  of  it  was  found  to  penetrate  a  pile  of  clothing  to  a  depth  of  4 
or  5  inches.  It  would  penetrate  food  products  in  tne  same  way.  It  would  render 
them  distasteful,  and,  he  thinks,  would  make  them  hard  te  digest.  He  does  not 
think  that  any  preparation  of  formalin  could  be  made  so  mild  as  to  be  harmless 
in  the  preparation  of  food.    (259,  260.) 

S,  Its  use  in  milk  defended, — Professor  Mitchell  says  formic  aldehyde  is  abso- 
lutely deleterious  when  used  in  strong  solutions,  but  not  in  the  very  weak  strength 
in  which  it  would  be  held  in  milk.  "  It  is  used  in  strong  solutions  to  harden 
tissue  for  microscopic  work,  as  it  will  kill  and  harden  microscopic  animalculse 
very  readily.  If  a  drop  of  it  is  put  into  water,  or  any  material  containing  those 
small,  living  organisms,  they  immediately  give  a  few  convulsive  kicks  and  die. 
And  the  attempt  was  made  by  physicians,  as  it  is  such  a  strong  preservative,  to 
put  it  in  moiphine  solutions — morphine  quickly  deteriorates  after  it  is  dissolved — 
to  preserve  those  solutions  and  use  them,  for  example,  for  eardrops,  dropping  in 
the  ear  in  case  of  earache,  and  so  on.  But  it  was  found  that  it  killed  tne  stdn 
and  the  skin  dried  up  and  peeled  off,  and  it  could  not  be  used,  even  in  dilute  solu- 
tions, in  the  ear,  as  a  preservative,  and  the  physicians  who  had  lauded  it  imme- 
diately retracted  their  laudations. "    (112.) 

Mr.  Albert  Heller,  of  Heller  &  Co.,  says  he  manufactures  freezine,freezem, 
and  Konservirungs-salze.  Freezine,  advertised  for  preserving  milk,  cream, 
buttermilk,  cream  puffs,  ice  cream,  etc.,  is  also  used  for  sterilizing  and  cleaning 
utensils  in  which  milk  is  put.  It  is  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  (CHOH) , 
which  is  made  from  burning  alcohol.  Mr.  Heller  claims  that  it  is  not  only  per- 
fectly harmless,  but  is  positively  healthful,  especially  for  infante  who  are  troubled 
with  fermentation  of  the  stomach.  The  object  of  the  freezine  is  te  control  and 
retard  the  increase  of  bacteria  in  milk,  making  it  more  healthful.  It  is  not  used 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  kill  the  bacteria.  Witness  claims  that  by  the  use  of 
freezine  the  percentage  of  loss  in  cholera  infantum  can  be  greati^r  reduced. 
Even  in  stronger  solutions  it  would  not  be  harmful.  Mr.  Heller  mentions  a  case 
in  which  a  woman  took  2  teaspoonfuls  of  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde 
which  a  physician  had  js^ven  her  for  another  purpose.  It  burned  her  as  mustard 
would,  and  she  immediately  took  an  emetic.  By  the  time  the  doctor  came  the 
burning  sensation  had  disappeared  and  there  were  no  ill  effecte  whatever.  The 
formaldehyde  used  in  freezine  is  imported.  Half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  6  per  cent 
solution  is  used  in  10  gallons  of  nulk.    The  claim  that  freezine  evades  detection 

goes  to  show  that  the  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  a  trace.  Mr. 
[eller  says  if  mothers  would  all  use  freezine  in  the  milk  they  feed  their  babies 
the  babies  would  not  have  sour  stomachs,  and  there  would  be  very  little  cholera 
infantum.  He  says  there  is  not  much  freezine  used.  It  has  been  shipped  mostly 
to  the  East;  some  has  been  exported.  Mr.  Heller  submite  a  letter  from  a  dealer 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  of  Ohio  allows  the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  but 
that  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  is  a  violation  of  the  Ohio  food  laws.  (171-176, 184, 
186.) 
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Mr.  Heller  submits  an  extract  from  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  Vol.  XI,  p.  439, 
in  which  Prof.  J.  N.  Hnrt^  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"  For  a  child  affected  with  marked  indigestion,  obviously  due  to  fermentation, 
I  recently  recommended  that  cow's  milk  be  treated  immediately  after  being  taken 
from  the  animal  with  5  drops  of  40  x>er  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  to  each 
quart,  and  that  the  child  be  red  with  the  milk  thus  treated.  Two  weeks*  trial  of 
pasteurized  milk  had  not  brought  relief.  Within  10  days  after  commencing  the 
use  of  the  f ormol-mHk  a  decided  improvement  was  apparent,  its  continuation 
resulted  in  complete  cessation  of  the  symptoms.  Now,  after  a  10  weeks'  trial,  with 
two  intermissions,  which  admonished  a  return  to  formol-milk,  the  child  is  in 
excellent  condition." 

Professor  Hurty  poes  on  to  say  that  he  has  himself  used  formaldehyde  to  pre- 
vent the  fermentation  which  causes  acid  indigestion,  with  most  excellent  results. 
For  1  week,  as  an  exx)eriment,  he  took  three  times  a  day,  after  meals,  4  ouncett  of 
milk  containing  5  drops  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution  without  the  least 
untoward  result.    ( 1 85, 186. ) 

F.  Boraeie  acid  and  borax. — 1.  Nature  and  uses, — Dr.  Alx.port  says  borax  is  made 
by  combining  about  100  parts  of  boracic  acid  with  about  120  or  130  x>arts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Bush  Medical 
College,  testifies  that  borax  is  a  salt  coming  from  the  element  boron,  its  chemical 
name  being  biborate  of  soda.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  borax  and  is  often  mined  in 
its  natural  condition.  It  is  used  very  commonly  in  medicine,  and  is  even  used  in 
cooking  very  much  as  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  used.  In  recent  years  it  has  come 
into  more  common  use,  supplanting  bicarbonate  of  soda  both  in  domestic  and 
medicinal  use,  because  it  is  slightly  antiseptic,  stopping  fermentation  and  decom- 
position better  than  soda,  and  is  as  good  a  neutralizer  of  acids.  It  is  used  very 
much  in  medicine  for  neutralizing  acids  and  cleansing  surfaces.  Dr.  Billings 
uses  it  every  day  in  stomach  disturbances  for  washing  out  stomachs,  putting 
trova  1  to  5  per  cent  in  water  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline  to  remove  mucus  from 
the  surface  of  the  stomach  and  to  neutralize  any  abnormal  acid  which  may  be 
there.  In  surgery  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  both  in  washing  and  in  packing 
wounds.  It  is  dusted  on  the  surface  of  wounds  to  keep  them  clean  ana  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  pathogenic  germs.     (244.) 

Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  borax  is  used  in  butter,  mUk,  and  cream.     (45. ) 

S,  In  milk  and  cream, — ^Mr.  H.  C.  Adams  says  boracic  acid  or  boric  acid  is  very 
much  advertised  in  Wisconsin,  and  when  used  it  is  used  as  a  rule  to  cover  up 
shiftlessness  and  carelessness  in  handling  milk,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 
The  tendency  is  unquestionably  injurious  to  the  public  health.  Wisconsin  pro- 
hibits its  use  in  milk.     (209. ) 

Professor  Jenkins  says  borax  is  often  found  in  cream.     (450.) 

Professor  Mitchell  produced  a  sample  of  "  cream  albuminoid "  sold  by  the 
Creamery  Packa^  Company,  of  Chicago,  consisting  of  boracic  acid  or  borax 
mixed  with  gelatin  powder  in  order  to  give  a  thick  creamy  consistency  to  milk 
or  to  thin  cream.  Me  considers  it  objectionable,  both  as  an  antiseptic  and  as  a 
fraud,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  such  goods.    (114.) 

Dr.  Allport,  a  physician,  states  that  the  use  of  borax  to  preserve  milk  is 
allowed  by  the  governments  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.     (256.^ 

3.  In  Jmtter.—Mr,  Knight  says  the  only  antiseptic  he  knows  of  that  is  used  in 
butter  is  boracic  acid,  powdered  and  refined  to  borax.  So  far  as  he  knows,  this 
is  only  used  for  the  export  trade;  he  has  never  heard  of  any  being  used  for  local 
consumption.  The  bu^er  can  not  detect  it,  but  a  chemist  can  detect  it  very 
readily.  It  is  used  umversally  in  the  butter  that  is  8hipi>ed  to  England  from 
Australia,  in  all  the  butter  that  goes  from  France  to  England,  and  in  practically 
all  that  goes  from  Ireland  to  England.  Its  use  in  this  countrv  has  been  on  the 
order  of  importers  to  England;  an  Englishman  wotdd  order  whatever  number  of 
boxes  he  desired  and  order  it  put  up  in  that  way.  In  America  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  it  and  it  will  not  be  used  except  where  it  is  ordered.  There  are  laws 
against  the  use  of  borax  in  butter  in  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Minnesota.  The 
butter-consuming  States  report  no  trouble  about  the  keeping  qualities  of  butter. 
The  English  puUic  does  not  object  to  the  use  of  borax,  except  where  there  is 
agitation.  The  Danish  exporters  of  butter  find  it  very  easy  to  put  butter  into 
iSigland  without  an  antiseptic.  The  French  butter  known  as  Brettel-Frare  but- 
ter, which  is  without  salt,  commands  the  highest  price  in  England,  but  the  most 
popular  butter  there  is  the  Danish  butter,  which  reaches  the  higher  middle  class. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  used  no  preservative  in  his  exx)eriments  in  shipping 
butter  to  England.  Americans  have  never  made  a  success  of  shipping  fine  butter 
to  England,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  keeping  qualities  so  much  as  because  they 
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conld  not  give  a  steady  supply  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  home  demand. 
(168-170.) 

Mr.  Kniffht  has  made  a  careful  investigation  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
and  Bristol  as  to  why  American  butter  could  not  be  placed  on  the  English  market 
in  the  same  condition  as  butter  going  greater  distances  from  Australia  or  Argen- 
tina. It  was  the  universal  verdict  of  butter  men  that  American  butter  had  not 
the  keeping  qualities  of  Australian,  Argentinian,  and  French  butters.  One  great 
difficulty  is  m  the  English  method  of  taking  care  of  butter  without  ice  boxes. 
The  largest  importing  firms  told  him  that  they  would  not  think  of  importing  but- 
ter from  Australia  or  Argentina,  or  of  putting  the  French  butters  on  the  market, 
without  preservatives.  They  said  the  preservative  used  was  practically  all  borax, 
differing  from  the  borax  that  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  having  been  purified. 
It  is  mixed  with  the  salt  or  sprinkled  on  the  butter  before  workmg  and  worked 
in.  Mr.  Knight  has  been  told  by  a  representative  of  an  Australian  firm,  which 
has  charge  of  the  e^>ortation  of  75  per  cent  of  the  Australian  butter  that  goes  to 
England,  that  they  nad  practically  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex|X)rt  butter 
trade  from  Australia  would  be  a  total  failure  without  that  preservative.  (243, 
244.) 

Mr.  Knight  is  informed  that  in  butter  exported  from  Australasia  the  rule  is  to 
use  1  per  cent  of  borax.  The  working  of  the  butt-er  works  out  20  or  30  per  cent 
of  water  and  about  half  the  borax,  leaving  about  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  1 
per  cent.  One-half  of  1  per  cent  is  the  average  advised  by  English  importers.  A 
certain  English  order  for  4,000  boxes  from  Kansas  stipulated  that  there  should  be 
1  per  cent  of  borax  used,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  exx>orter 
knows  how  to  put  up  butter,  and  they  simply  specify  a  boron  preservative. 
America  does  not  get  very  much  of  the  English  business  because  of  tne  sentiment 
that  has  grown  up  here  against  the  use  of  preservatives.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  a  number  of  years  imported  butters  to  show 
our  butter  makers  what  the  English  markets  want,  and  then  has  advised  them 
not  to  make  butter  like  it.  At  the  convention  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  there 
were  large  exhibits,  one  of  which  was  analyzed  and  shown  to  be  preserved  with 
boracic  acid;  but  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  against  making  butter  in  that 
way.  Physicians  who  have  made  practical  exx)eriment8  extending  over  a  period 
of  years  universally  testify  that  they  have  had  no  deleterious  effects  from  borax; 
while  others  testify  that  any  kind  of  preservative  is  harmful  on  the  ground  that 
anything  that  will  stop  any  kind  of  fermentation  will  also  stop  digestion.  At 
one  time  a  reward  was  offered  for  any  case  where  it  could  be  proved  that  there  had 
been  any  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  a  boron  preservative,  but  the  case  was 
not  produced.     (250-252.) 

Mr.  Henshaw,  an  exporter  of  butter,  says  that  the  English  trade  are  accus- 
tomed to  preservatives  m  butter,  and  that  his  customers  in  England  demand  the 
use  of  borax.  He  has  only  been  able  to  get  one  or  two  American  makers  to  put  up 
butter  in  this  manner.  Our  people  are  very  loth  to  take  up  new  ideas  in  butter. 
(266.) 

Mr.  North,  an  exporter  of  butter,  states  that  in  many  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  in  many  South  American  States  butter  which  contains  boracic 
acid  is  confiscated.  Every  European  State  has  a  law  against  it  except  Great 
Britain  and  France.  In  Germany  the  board  of  health  forbids  its  introduction. 
In  other  Euroi)ean  countries  the  administration  of  the  law  is  imder  either  the 
agricultural  department  or  the  customs  department.  The  Danish  anti-boracic-acid 
law  went  into  effect  on  April  1,  and  the  Brazil  law  about  30  or  60  days  afterwards. 
In  England  the  question  is  not  settled;  arrests  are  made  in  some  counties  for  the 
use  of  Doracic  acid,  and  not  in  others. 

Mr.  Crack£  confirms  the  statement  that  the  question  is  differently  treated  in 
different  English  counties,  but  thinks  that  this  may  be  a  matter  of  administration 
rather  than  a  matter  of  law.     (476-478. ) 

Mr.  North  believes  that  boracic  acid  is  as  harmless  as  salt;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
used  in  butter,  simply  because  the  use  of  it  destroys  the  sale  of  American  butter 
in  so  many  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  necessary.  Out  of  9,000,000  packages 
of  butter  that  went  into  Great  Britain  last  year  only  19  per  cent  contained 
boracic  acid.  Denmark  shipped  2,800,000  packages  to  Great  Britain,  or  nearly 
one- third  of  the  total,  without  a  particle  of  boracic  acid.  Denmark  rules  the 
butter  market  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  gaining  in  South  America  from  year  to  year; 
more  butter  goes  to  southern  climates  m  tins  from  Denmark  than  from  any  other 
country;  ana  it  is  all  free  from  boracic  acid.  If  American  butter  were  sent  to 
England  absolutely  pure  it  could  be  distributed  from  there  to  the  continental 
markets.  This  would  open  great  new  markets  to  our  butter.  Mr.  North  says 
that  boracic  acid  retards  the  fermentation  of  butyric  acid,  but  accelerates  the 
formation  of  butyric  ether  and  stearic  acid;  and  these  are  much  worse  than  the 
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acidity  which  would  otherwise  exist.    Boracic  acid  can  not,  therefore ,  properly 
be  said  to  preserve  butter.     (476-478. ) 

Mr.  Deuipontaine  has  never  found  antiseptic  preservatives  in  either  butter  or 
oleomargarine,  but  has  never  looked  especially  for  them.  He  says  the  nature  of 
th^  fat  does  not  invite  the  use  of  an  antiseptic.  He  does  not  know  of  any  anti- 
septic which  would  prevent  the  fat  from  turning  rancid.     (231.) 

4.  In  meat, — Dr.  Edwards  remai'ks  tliat  boracic  acid,  like  carbonic  acid,  is  not 
an  acid  in  the  ordinary  sense.  That  is,  it  is  not  corrosive.  It  does  not  change  the 
tissues  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  does  not  harden  meat,  as  a  brine  somtion 
does.  He  understands  that  meats  preserved  with  borax  are  simplv  rolled  in  it, 
and  that  it  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  coating  to  prevent  the  germs  of  the  air  from 
reaching  the  substance  of  the  meat.  On  this  account  much  less  of  borax  than  of 
common  salt  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  meat  preserved  with  it.     (288,  299.) 

Professor  Jenxins,  of  the  Connecticut  ^ricultural  eiroeriment  station,  states 
that  borax  has  been  found  in  1  or  2  chickens  brought  from  the  West,  and  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  sausages.  From  8  grains  to  over  50,  mak- 
ing seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  have  been  found  in  a  pound  of  sausage.  Out  of 
75  samples  of  fresh  oysters,  13  were  found  to  have  been  treated  with  borax  in 
quantities  varying  from  5^  grains  to  more  than  38  per  pint.     (450.) 

Mr,  Robert  T.  Lunham,  of  Boyd,  Lunham  &  Co.,  pork  packers,  of  Chicago, 
testifies  that  his  firm  uses  borax  only  in  its  export  meats.  He  would  hardly  call 
it  a  preservative,  as  it  is  used  more  to  protect  the  meat  than  to  preserve  it.  The 
meat  is  preserved  before  the  borax  is  applied.  The  English  people  formerly  found 
fault  with  the  meat  because  it  was  too  salty,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  some- 
thing to  obviate  that.  After  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  and  investigating,  it 
was  found  that  borax  was  just  the  article  required.  It  has  served  to  solve  the 
whole  problem.  They  said,  **  That  is  what  we  want.  Why  didn't  you  give  it  to 
us  before?"  Boyd,  Lunham  &  Co.  began  to  use  it  in  1875,  and  their  trade  has 
been  increasing  ever  since.  The  city  or  Liverpool  alone  will  take  from  18,000  to 
20,000  boxes  of  bacon  weekly.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  would  not  take  that 
amount  in  a  year.  Ninety-nve  per  cent  of  the  meat  for  the  fancy  English  trade 
is  packed  in  borax,  as  directed  by  the  orders.  At  the  head  of  every  page  in  the 
code  books  used  are  the  words  "  To  be  packed  in  borax."  If  enough  salt  were 
put  on  to  keep  the  meat  in  condition,  it  would  be  too  salty.  The  meat  is  kept  in 
salt  or  saltpeter  until  it  is  safe,  and  then  packed  with  tlie  borax  sprinkled  over 
it;  but  it  does  not  cure  anv  more.  The  borax  has  no  effect  on  the  strength  of  the 
ham.  Mr.  Lunham  has  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the  meat  did  not 
absorb  any  of  the  borax  whatever.  A  certain  amount  must  remain  on  the  sui'f  ace, 
but  the  percentage  must  be  very  small.  As  little  borax  as  possible  is  applied, 
because  it  is  exx)ensive.  It  simply  keeps  the  meat  from  getting  slimy  when 
exposed  to  heat  in  transit.  When  it  gets  to  England,  the  borax  is  all  washed  off. 
Members  of  the  firm  who  have  gone  over  and  seen  it  unpacked  have  stated  that 
there  is  about  as  much  borax  washed  off  as  there  was  put  on.  From  1  to  H  per 
cent  is  used  on  the  surface  of  the  meat;  as  high  as  7  pounds  to  the  box  of  500  to 
600  pounds.  If  the  meat  is  dry,  less  is  used,  because  less  adheres  to  it.  It  is 
brushed  off  as  much  as  x>ossible  to  economize  the  borax.  If  borax  could  not  be 
used,  something  would  have  to  be  found  to  take  its  place.  The  Germans  want  their 
meat  the  same  way  as  the  English.  Some  classes  of  meat  if  shipped  in  salt  would 
arrive  in  such  shape  that  they  could  not  be  used,  especially  pickled  cured  meats, 
shoulders,  etc.  Mr.  Lunham  thinks  that  for  the  first  year  or  so  Boyd,  Lunham 
&  Co.  were  about  the  only  users  of  borax.  By  degrees  the  other  packers  found 
themselves  compelled  to  use  it,  and  it  has  now  been  in  general  use  for  fully  20 
years.  Mr.  Lunham  has  seen  customers  of  the  firm  who  eat  the  boraxed  meat 
regularly.  They  look  very  healthy,  and  laugh  when  asked  if  it  disagrees  with 
them.  Me  has  never  heard  of  persons  being  made  sick  through  the  use  of  borax. 
When  he  takes  meat  home,  he  always  has  it  rubbed  in  borax.  It  keeps  the  flies 
off  in  summer.    (239-242. ) 

Mr.  Henry  Ellsworth,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  thac  shippers 
do  not  think  they  can  ship  meats  except  in  borax,  and  his  experience  has  always 
been  satisfactory  when  meats  were  so  packed.  He  shipped  by  mistake  a  ship- 
ment of  hams,  half  of  which  were  packed  in  salt  instead  of  borax,  and  the  hams 
that  were  in  salt  got  out  of  condition  and  were  refused.  He  never  had  any 
trouble  with  meat  snipped  in  borax,  and  never  had  any  complaint  as  to  its  health- 
fulness.  The  orders  n*om  abroad  stipulate  that  the  meats  shall  be  packed  in 
borax.  The  meat  is  nearly  always  shipped  before  it  is  entirely  cured.  It  is  put 
into  a  box  and  rolled  around  in  the  borax.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  borax 
goes  into  the  meat,  but  thinks  it  keeps  the  pickle  which  cures  the  meat  from 
running  out.    All  packers  use  the  same  method.     (253-255.) 
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5.  Injurious  effects, — Dr.  Duncan  submits  a  clipping  from  the  London  Lancet, 
a  medical  authority,  to  the  following  effect: 

B.  B.  Wild  distinguishes  two  forms  of  intoxication  from  boric  acid— one  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  the  dmg  is  rapidly  absorbed,  producing  vomiting  and 
diarrhea,  generid  depression,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems,  and  perhai)s  death,  a  radi  also  oeing  no'ted  in  many  cases,  especially 
some  days  after  the  absorption  of  the  drug;  the  other  class  of  cases  results  from 
the  use  of  comparatively  small  doses  of  the  drug  for  long  periods.  In  some  of  these 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  and  the  author  gives  as  a  iK)ssible 
reason  for  immunity  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  acid  its  very  rapid  elimination 
by  healthy  kidneys.  It  is  possible  that  cases  of  intoxication  occur  more  frequently 
than  is  recognized.  Bone  acid  may  be  unwittingly  taken  in  food  and  cause  a 
toxic  skin  eruption,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  eczema,  psoriasis,  or  exfoliative 
dermatitis.  A  1:500  solution  corresponds  to  a  17:5  grams  per  pint  of  the  acid,  a 
very  large  dose  for  an  infant  on  milk  diet,  and  likely  in  some  cases  to  produce 
disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  should  be  ascertained  that  milk  ordered 
in  cases  of  kidney  disease  is  free  from  excess  of  boric  acid  or  borax.  The  use  of 
boric  acid  or  borax  in  surgery  and  their  internal  use  should  be  carefully  g^uarded 
in  patients  with  diseased  kidneys,  and  immediatelv  discontinued  on  the  appear- 
ance of  dermatitis  or  other  toxic  symptoms.    (47,  48.) 

Dr.  PiFFARD  says  there  is  no  question  in  his  mind  as  to  the  injuriousness  of 
borax,  and  he  expressed  himseli  to  that  effect  at  the  hearing  given  by  the  New 
York  State  senate  committee  in  January,  1899.    (191.) 

Professor  Prescott  says  that  his  remarks  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  salicylic 
acid  apply  also  to  borax,  the  only  difference  being  one  of  degree.     (200.) 

6,  Their  wholesomeness  affirmed, — Mr.  Delafontaine  says  that  boracic  acid 
seems  to  be  harmless,  but  is  a  comparatively  poor  antiseptic.    (233.) 

Dr.  Stringfield  says  that  his  experience  nas  taught  him  that  borax  is  abso- 
lutely harmless.     (282.) 

Mr.  Heller  says  that  boracic  acid  is  more  healthful  than  saltpeter.     (179.) 

Dr.  Haines  says  that  boracic  acid  produces  a  much  less  deleterious  effect  upon 
meat  than  common  salt  or  saltpeter;  that  the  juice  of  meat  treated  with  it  is 
retained  more  nearly  in  its  natural  condition.  While  cases  of  bad  effects  from 
boracic  acid  have  been  reported,  he  has  failed  to  find  a  single  casein  which  the  bad 
results  could  not  be  reasonably  attributed  either  to  excessive  doses,  or  to  the  dis- 
ease for  which  the  acid  was  used,  or  to  personal  idiosyncrasies,  or  to  impurities  in 
the  acid.  All  these  modifying  circumstances  are  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  use  of 
common  salt  or  saltpeter  as  in  tne  use  of  boracic  acid.  Certain  persons  can  not  take 
much  salt  without  injury;  others  can  not  take  saltpeter  without  injury.  Boracic 
acid  has  caused  fewer  deaths  than  they  have.  Dr.  Haines  has  in  a  medical  way 
administered  10  grains  of  boracic  acid  four  times  a  day  for  weeks  and  months, 
and  has  never  seen  a  single  case  in  which  there  was  the  slightest  unwholesome 
effect.  On  the  contrary  the  very  happiest  results  have  often  followed  such  admin- 
istration. His  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe  conclusively  that  boracic 
acid  and  borax  are  not  more  dangerous  than  common  salt  and  saltpeter  as  food 
preservatives,  and  are  for  various  reasons  to  be  preferred  to  them.     (284, 285.) 

Professor  Chittenden  says  that  his  experiments  indicate  that  sniJEJl  amounts 
of  borax  Increase  rather  than  decrease  the  rate  of  digestion.  This  is  esx>ecially 
true  of  boracic  acid,  which,  combined  with  sodium,  produces  borax.  If  the  quan- 
tity is  large  enough,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  produced.  In  the  analyses  that  nave 
been  reported  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  New  Haven  the  percent- 
^es  found  have  always  been  too  small  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  Pro- 
fessor Chittenden  would  not  consider  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  boracic  acid  in 
butter  objectionable.    (421 ,  422. ) 

Dr.  Billings  says  the  dosage  of  borax  is  about  like  that  of  soda;  for  a  grown 
person  10,  20,  or  even  30  grains  three  times  a  day  for  a  week  or  two  would  be 
safe — ^probably  more  than  one  would  get  in  butter  and  meat  in  a  year.  One  does 
not  give  that  amount  continuously;  one  would  not  think  of  giving  soda  or  com- 
mon salt  daily  in  that  amount;  the  stomach  would  not  tolerate  it  after  a  lime. 
Borax,  or  boric  acid  (which  is  the  essential  acid  from  which  borax  is  made) 
like  everything  else,  would  be  poisonous  if  overused  medicinally,  especially  in 
certain  individuals,  as  some  individuals  have  idiosyncrasies  even  as  to  the  use  of 
simple  foods,  such  as  honey  or  fresh  fish;  but  there  is  no  common  bad  effect  from 
borax.  Dr.  Billinfi^s  considers  it  no  more  injurious  in  overdosage  than  common 
salt  would  be.  Fish  and  meats  preserved  with  common  salt,  if  used  too  frequently 
and  without  other  foods,  produce  scurvy;  and  if  meats  preserved  with  borax 
were  used  in  the  same  way  an  untoward  effect  might  be  produced;  but  he  thinks 
the  same  amount  of  borax  can  be  safely  used  as  of  salt.  There  is  probably  no 
more  danger  in  its  constant  use  than  in  that,  of  salt.    Both  common  salt  and 
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borax,  or  boracic  acid,  up  to  2  per  cent,  increase  the  power  of  saliyary,  stomach, 
and  intestinal  digestion,  and  apx>arently  hasten  digestion.  More  than  2  per  cent 
apparently  retards  it.  From  1  to  li  per  cent  of  borax  on  meat  probably  could 
not  do  any  special  harm,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  that  amount  of  borax 
on  food  when  it  was  simply  put  on  to  preserve  it;  it  penetrates  the  surface  of  the 
meat  only  to  a  slight  extent.  It  has  come  in  recent  years  into  more  common  use 
in  preserving  meats,  especially  hog  products,  and  in  preserving  butter,  because 
it  was  found  that  these  things  kept  better  with  it  than  with  common  salt.  (244- 
246,250.) 

Dr.  AlXtPORT  says  that  he  considers  borax  and  boracic  acid  identical  in  their 
antiseptic  effect.  The  salts  of  soda  are  in  most  cases  almost  entirely  harmless. 
They  can  be  given  in  doses  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  corresponding  salts 
of  x)otash.  Saltpeter  is  a  x)ota8h  salt,  and  in  Dr.  Allport's  judgment  more  danger- 
ous than  borax.  He  has  administered  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  boracic 
acid  in  a  day  without  any  harmful  results.  The  effect  of  any  substance  which 
limits  bacterial  growth  is  in  general  rather  to  increase  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  juices^  Boracic  acid  is  given  in  large  doses,  from  5  to  10 
grains,  in  many  forms  of  acid  dyspepsia.  "Dr.  Allx>ort  has  never  had  direct 
£nowledge  of  any  case  in  which  boracic  acid  has  produced  poisonous  results, 
though  he  knows  that  such  cases  have  been  recorded.  Boracic  acid  is  applied  to 
wounds;  in  some  cases  as  much  as  half  an  ounce  at  a  time.  It  may  then  remain 
undisturbed  for  from  6  to  15  da^rs,  and  no  evidence  of  irritation  of  the  skin  will 
appear.  It  is  applied  to  extensive  bums  without  any  injurious  effects,  though 
burned  surfaces  absorb  large  quantities  of  harmful  drugs.  Dr.  Allport  knows  of 
no  medicament  that  is  so  harmless  and  so  productive  of  benefit  to  the  system  by 
the  extirpation  of  germ  life  as  boracic  acid.  He  considers  that  there  should  be 
no  opposition  to  the  use  of  it  as  a  coating  for  meat.  One  of  its  many  advantages 
is  that  it  is  readilv  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  removed,  if  removal  is  thought 
desirable,  by  washing. 

Any  alkahne  salt  is  harmful  to  the  system  if  used  in  large  quantities.  Salt  meat 
produces  scurvy.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  effect  would  not  be  produced  as 
quickly  by  the  use  of  borated  meat.     (256-260.) 

Mr.  tTorth,  although  he  opposes  the  introduction  of  boracic  acid  into  butter 
for  commercial  reasons,  believes  that  boracic  acid  is  as  harmless  as  salt.  He  has 
taken  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  it  has  done  him  no  harm  what- 
ever.    (477.) 

Dr.  Hbnbotin  states  that  he  has  had  many  years*  experience  in  the  use  of 
boracic  acid  and  borax,  both  internally  and  externally.  He  has  used  it  in  nearly 
all  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Even  when  it  is  applied  externally  it  is  absorbed  to 
a  certoin  extent.  He  has  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  any  irritating  or  x>oi- 
80U0US  effect  could  be  traced  to  it.  He  considers  it  absolutely  innocuous.  (264, 
266.) 

Professor  db  Schweinitz  says  that  in  spite  of  the  great  hue  and  cry,  especially 
by  Qermany,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  in  preserving  meat, 
tne  work  done  from  a  physiological  standpoint  has  proved  as  conclusively  as  such 
work  can  prove  that  they  are  perfectly  harmless.  Liebreich  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  more  irritation  is  caused  by  salt  than  by  borax  or  boracic  acid.  The 
determinations  of  any  one  investigator,  however,  need  to  be  verified  by  others, 
and  Professor  de  Schweinitz  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  borax  or  boracic 
acid.     (614.) 

Professor  James,  editor  of  the  National  Druggist,  says  that  he  made  large  use 
of  borax  in  preserving  milk,  meats,  etc.,  while  he  was  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  that  at  a  later  time  he  spent  nearly  5  months  in  the  summer  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Mississippi  bottoms  with  16  white  men.  besides  colored  drivers,  and  used 
boracic  acid  freely  to  preserve  fresh  meat,  milk,  etc.,  whenever  they  could  be  got. 
During  those  6  months  not  a  single  man  was  sick.  In  particular  there  were  no 
bowel  complaints.  Professor  James  ascribed  this  fact  entirely  to  the  use  of 
boracic  acia.  When  the  Australian  trade  in  refi'igerated  meats  began,  between  20 
and  25  years  ago,  violent  attacks  on  preservatives  were  made  in  the  French  journals. 
Professor  Le  Bon  and  Dr.  Pelligot  were  especially  prominent.  Both  of  these  men 
were  afterwards  convinced,  by  using  it,  that  borax  is  a  desirable  preservative,  and 
became  strong  advocates  of  it.  Professor  James  very  strongly  favors  the  use  of 
borax  and  boracic  acid,  and  believes  that  they  are  as  harmless  as  common  salt. 
(267,  268.) 

Professor  James  introduced  in  connection  with  his  testimony  a  rex>ort  of  an 
English  case,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  hams  treated 
with  borax.  The  medical  testimony  reported  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
absolute  wholesomeness  of  borax,  and  the  prosecution  failed.     (269-276.) 
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Professor  James  also  introduced  a  report  of  a  case  tried  at  Solingen  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  regarding  the  use  of  ham  preserved  with  boracic  acid.  The  medical 
testimony  as  given  in  the  report  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  boracic 
acid  as  a  preservative.  Dr.  Liebreich  stated  on  the  trial  that  he  had  preserved 
sea  fish  with  boracic  acid,  and  eaten  them  for  8  days  continuously,  and  that 
large  dinners  had  been  served  with  these  fish  without  the  least  unpleasant  results. 
The  court  held  that  the  injuriousness  of  boracic  acid  had  not  been  proved,  and  dis- 
missed the  complaint.     (27ft-279.) 

Dr.  Edwards,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  says  that 
experiments  show  that  10  per  cent  of  borax  or  boracic  acid  may  be  used  without 
greatly  interfering  with  salivary  digestion;  and  this  is  far  more  than  is  used  in 
preserving  any  article  of  food.  Boracic  acid,  even  in  large  doses,  seems  rather  to 
aid  than  to  retard  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  used  medicinally  in 
lar^e  doses;  in  the  old  days,  when  epilepsy  was  treated  with  borax,  from  60  to  100 
grams  were  not  infrequently  given  without  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  organs. 
Relatively  large  doses  are  given  even  to  children.  It  is  used  as  a  mouth  wash 
for  the  new  bom,  and  infants  may  be  allowed  to  swallow  considerable  quantities 
of  it  without  any  injurious  effect.  Bums  are  saturated  with  it  to  excluae  germs; 
practically  every  other  antiseptic  is  interdicted  because  of  the  danger  of  aosorp- 
tion.  It  is  used  in  washing  out  the  cavities  of  the  body,  even  in  the  most  delicate 
individuals.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  death  has  ever  been  caused  by  boracic 
acid.  Considering  the  small  percentage  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  which  is  used 
in  food  it  is  absurd  to  object  to  their  use  as  preservatives.     (287-289.) 

0.  Preservative  agents  for  meat  (See  also  Boracic  acid  and  borax ^  pp.  97-102.) — 
1 .  In  general. — Referring  to  the  * '  embalmed  meat "  Question ,  Mr.  Hell.er  says  that 
hams  and  bacons  are  actually  embalmed ,  chemicals  oeing  used  in  curing  them .  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  preservatives  in  order  to  cure  meats  to  keep.  Some 
use  only  salt  and  saltpeter,  some  use  boric  acid  and  salt.  Boracic  acid  is  often 
used  in  connection  with  saltpeter.  All  dry  salt  meat  purchased  by  the  English  is 
required  to  be  rubbed  with  boracic  acid  or  borax;  they  will  not  buy  it  otherwise. 
The  object  in  using  boracic  acid  is  that  a  mild-cured  ham  can  be  produced  with 
a  better  flavor;  without  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  very  strong  brine,  and 
the  meat  would  be  hard,  dry,  and  salty.  The  curing  takes  just  as  long  with  boracic 
acid  as  without.     (179, 180. ) 

Professor  Mitchell  showed  the  committee  several  samples  of  meat  preserva- 
tives: (1)  One,  boxed  and  sold  in  Milwaukee,  was  called  "  New  Method  Meat 
Preserver,**  *•  highly  recommended  for  preserving  and  protecting  fresh  meat,  pork, 
liver,  sausage,  pudding,  bologna,  summer  sausage,  hamburger  steaks,  and  chopped 
meats."  Two  ounces  were  to  be  used  with  every  100  pounds  of  meat.  On  analy- 
sis this  was  found  to  be  sulphite  of  sodium,  an  undesirable  food.  (2)  *' Rosa- 
line," a  mixture  of  salt  and  niter,  an  aniline  coloring  matter,  to  make  sausage 
look  bright  red,  and  probably  some  other  substance.  (3)  *'Freezem,"  sold  by 
Heller  &  Co. ,  for  chopped  beer,  composed  of  sulphite  of  sodium,  with  a  little  col- 
oring matter.     (113,  114.) 

Dr.  Edwards  says  that  some  of  the  dangers  of  diseased  pork  are  unquestion- 
ably removed  by  proper  curing.     (289.) 

f .  Sulphur  and  its  compounds. — Dr.  Allport  says  that  sulphur  forms  a  hard 
coating  of  sulphides  on  the  outside  of  meat.  It  has  been  said  that  sulfur  vapors 
are  not  of  value  as  preservatives  because  they  do  not  penetrate.  Dr.  Allport 
regards  the  treatment  with  sulphur  as  next  in  value  to  the  treatment  with  boracic 
acid,  and  preferable  to  formalin,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate.    (260.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  sodium  sulphite  is  common  sodium  with  sulphurous  acid. 
(178.) 

Mr.  Heller  says  that  in  the  preparation  in  which  Heller  &  Co.  prescribe  sodium 
sulphite  there  are  2  oimces  to  100  pounds  of  meat,  or  8f  grains  to  1  pound  of 
meat.  By  taking  half  a  pound  of  meat  a  man  would  get  4  grains.  It  is  used 
only  in  chopped  meat  and  hamburger  steak.  It  is  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
fermentation  of  the  stomach,  to  be  used  in  quantities  of  about  4  grams  or  60 
grains  3  times  a  day.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine  to  cure  canker  sores  in  the 
mouth.  The  object  of  using  it  in  chopped  beef  is  to  preserve  it  and  to  give  it  a 
nice  color.  If  hamburger  steak  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  counter  without 
sodium  sulphite  in  it,  it  will  become  tainted  in  a  very  short  time;  it  begins  to 
turn  dark  in  two  hours.  If  a  preservative  is  used,  the  ptomaine  germs  and  other 
poisonous  germs  can  be  prevented.  Mr.  HeUer  contends  that  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  preservative  m  hamburger  steak  is  absolutely  healthful.    (178.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  that  butchers  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  {Package 
of  such  compounds  as  *'  freezem  "  and  sprinkling  it  upon  odds  ana  ends  of  fre^ 
meat,  which  are  cast  into  a  barrel,  and  when  enough  has  accumulated  this  is 
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ground  up  into  hamburger  steak;  he  has  seen  that  done  in  Milwaukee.  If  a  pre- 
servative were  not  used,  they  would  have  to  keep  the  scraps  in  the  ice  box  and 
work  theni.up  into  hamburger  steaks  in  small  batches,  after  much  shorter  periods 
of  time.  This  is  part  of  the  criticism  he  makes  on  the  use  of  such  preservatives. 
(183.) 

Professor  Prescott  says  that  what  he  said  regarding  salicylic  acid  applies  also 
to  sulphite  of  soda.  The  only  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  sufficient  to 
make  any  difference  in  legislation.     (200.) 

S,  Salt  and  saltpeter, — Professor  Prescott  says  salted  meats  are,  in  a  sense,  pre- 
served meats.  Common  salt  might  be  counted  as  a  preservative,  but  is  not  wholly 
such;  is  in  itself  an  article  of  food.     (195, 201.) 

Dr.  BuLLiNOS  says  common  salt  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach  and  forms  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  natural  acid  of  the  stomach.  When  taken  in  certain  amounts  it 
is  salutary.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  is  an  antiseptic,  and  is  the 
thing  above  everytlung  else  which  preserves  the  body  against  germs  which  enter 
the  stomach.  It  very  materially  wards  off  cholera  and  typhoid-fever  germs. 
O>mmon  salt,  if  taken  in  large  amounts,  instead  of  producing  that  salutary 
effect,  will  sicken  the  individual  and  produce  blood  states  similar  to  scurvy.   (245. ) 

Dr.  Haines  says  that  salt  and  saltpeter,  especially  if  an  excessive  amount  is 
used,  cause  the  juice  of  meat  to  run  away,  so  that  much  of  the  value  of  the  meat 
is  lost.  They  also  affect  the  fiber  of  the  meats  disagreeably,  and  make  them  less 
palatable  and  less  digestible.  Common  salt  used  in  large  quantities-is  dangerous, 
and  death  has  been  caused  by  excessive  doses  of  it.  Saltpeter  has  caused  many 
deaths.     (284.) 

Dr.  Edwards  agrees  with  Dr.  Haines  as  to  the  undesirable  effect  of  salt  and 
saltpeter  upon  meat,  and  says  that  salt  probably  produces  as  many  deaths  as  any 
of  the  milder  antiseptics.     (286, 287. ) 

Dr.  Billings  says  that  saltpeter  is  far  more  deleterious  than  common  salt, 
borax,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  a  nitrate  of  potash,  and  ^tash  salts  have  a 
more  deleterious  effect  upon  the  body  than  do  soda  preparations,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  degeneration  of  muscle,  and  a  considerably  injurious  effect  upon 
the  kidneys  when  constantly  used.  The  nitrates  have  a  more  specific  effect  in  that 
way  than  do  the  carbon  compounds.     (247.) 

Mr.  Heller  says  saltpeter  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  kidneys  which  in  some 
cases  is  not  beneficial.     (179.) 

4.  Smoking. — PyTroUgneous  add. — Mr.  Heller  says  meats  are  still  smoked,  the 
object  being  to  give  them  a  flavor  and  color,  not  to  cure  them.  This  is  sometimes 
done  with  pyrougneous  acid,  which  is  condensed  smoke.     (180.) 

Dr.  Wiley  say  pyroligneous  acid  is  the  distillation  of  smoke.     (180.) 

5.  Refrigeration. — Dr.  Allport  says  that  refrigeration  is  an  excellent  means 
of  preserving  meat,  provided  the  temperature  is  maintained  steadily  at  from  30** 
to  33**,  and  provided  the  meat  is  consumed  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  cold 
room.  The  danger  is  in  the  tainting  of  the  meat  after  it  comes  out  of  the  refrig- 
erator.    (260,261.) 

H.  Salicylic  acid  and  other  preservatives. — i.  Sources  and  nature  of  salicylic  acid. — 
Dr.  Wiley  says  the  most  common  antiseptic  used  in  food  preservation  is  salicvlic 
acid,  which  was  formerlv  derived  by  a  very  costly  process  from  the  willow,  but 
is  now  made  very  cheaply  from  carbolic  acid  by  a  simple  chemical  treatment. 
Salicylic  acid  is  preferred  to  creosote  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  foods,  because 
it  has  no  odor  and  scarcely  any  taste.  He  thinks  every  package  of  food  preserved 
in  that  way  ought  to  be  marked,  not  prohibited.     (44, 45.) 

Dr.  Billings  says  salicylic  acid  is  a  natural  proauct  of  some  plants,  especially 
the  wintergreen.  It  is  found  to  the  extent  of  about  from  70  to  80  per  cent  in 
wintergreen  oil.  The  salicylic  acid  of  commerce  is  made  synthetically  from 
petroleum;  it  is  more  directly  harmful,  and  frequently  irritates  the  stomach.  It 
18  used  frequently  in  rheumatic  disorders,  but  it  disturbs  the  stomach  very  easily, 
and  so  is  used  in  such  comx>ounds  as  salicylate  of  soda  and  salicylate  of  phenol. 
It  is  used  as  a  preservative  on  meats,  ete.,  but  in  very  much  smaller  quantities 
than  anything  else.  If  mixed  with  boracic  acid,  it  makes  a  compound  so  bitter 
that  no  one  would  eat  the  meat.  It  is  a  splendid  antifermentive  and  does  not 
need  to  be  used  in  large  amounts.  A  quarter  or  perhaps  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
would  stop  the  fermentation  of  cider,  for  instance,  and  m  that  amount  would  do 
absolutely  no  harm.     (248. ) 

g.  Injurious  effects, — Professor  Prescott  says  the  effect  of  the  continued  use  of 
salicylic  acid,  which  has  perhaps  been  used  more  than  any  other  antiseptic,  is 
injurious  to  the  organs  of  secretion.     ( 195, 196. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  salicylic  acid  is  very  deleterious  to  health.  Most  stomachs  can 
take  a  little  salicylic  or  sulphurous  acid  with  impunity,  but  when  the  flow  of 
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pepsin  is  insufficient  or  deficient  in  quality,  they  interfere  very  seriously  with 
digestion.     (44.) 

Professor  Chittenden  says  that  according  to  his  observation  the  effect  of  sali- 
cylic acid  is  aJmost  invariablv  to  retard  digestion.  It  is  said  that  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  it  produces  local  effects  on  the  mucous  membrane;  but  he  does  not 
know  by  i>ersonal  experiment.  He  questions  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  it.  (421, 
425.) 

Dr.  Edwards,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Chica^  Medical  0)llege,  holds  that 
salicylic  acid  should  not  be  used  as  a  preservative  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Certain  individuals  may  suffer  serious  accidents  from  it.  It  depresses  the  heiurt; 
it  often  congests  the  lungs;  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  digestion.  It  may  irritate  or 
actually  inflame  the  kidneys.  In  susceptible  infants  it  may  produce  delirium  or 
convulsions.     (286.) 

Dr.  Strinofield  says  that  salicylic  acid  depresses  the  heart  and  the  respira- 
tion. It  is  more  dangerous  now  that  it  is  made  from  coal  tar  than  it  formerly 
was  when  it  was  made  from  oil  of  wintergreen.  Dr.  Stringfield  has  had  cases  in 
which  death  has  seemed  imminent,  where  the  patient  has  said  that  he  has  not 
drunk  anything  but  beer,  but  has  been  drinking  that  for  several  days  or  a  week 
or  two.  He  has  had  cases  where  death  was  apparently  due  to  depression  of  the 
heart  caused  by  the  use  of  salicylic  acid.  Dr.  Stringfield  does  not  specifically 
state  that  the  beer  to  which  such  results  were  attributed  was  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  salicylic  acid.    (282.) 

Mr.  Heller  says  there  are  i)re8ervatives  which  are  dangerous  to  health;  sali- 
cylic acid  is  one  of  these,  and  is  never  used  by  Heller  &  Co.     (178.) 

Mr.  Thurber  sa^s  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  medical  men  is  that  sali- 
cylic acid  is  deleterious.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity  must  be  considered;  a  very 
small  quantity  of  any  substance  may  not  be  injurious,  while  a  larger  quantity 
would  be.     (581.) 

Professor  James,  editor  of  the  National  Druggist,  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  sali- 
cylic acid,  because  many  individuals  can  not  tolerate  it,  even  in  minute  quantities, 
on  account  of  idiosyncrasies.  Besides,  it  gives  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  things  in 
which  it  is  used  to  any  extent.     (268.) 

Professor  Vaughan  has  seen  at  least  one  person  very  severely  poisoned  from 
drinking  cider  containing  a  very  large  amount  of  salicylic  acid.  He  does  not 
know  how  cider  can  be  kept  without  using  a  little  salicylic  acid,  and  thinks  it 
should  be  allowed  in  a  prescribed  amount.     (204.) 

S.  Its  me  defended.  —Professor  Tucker  thinks  that  salicylic  acid  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable of  the  preservatives  now  said  to  be  commonly  used.  He  believes  it  has 
been  prohibited  in  several  foreign  countries,  at  least  in  goods  for  home  consump- 
tion. He  would  not  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  necessarily  harmful  to  ail 
persons  in  such  small  quantities  as  may  suffice  to  preserve  certain  foods;  but 
there  is  some  evidence  tending  to  that  view,  and  he  tninks  that  when  it  is  used  in 
any  sirticle  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  fact  stated  ux>on  the  package.   (435.) 

Mr.  Delafontaine  says  that  salicylic  acid,  which  is  tabooed  in  some  countries, 
seems  to  be  very  largely  used  here  without  any  apparent  harm.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  very  little  of  it  can  be  used,  it  is  so  little  soluble.     (232.) 

Mr.  Schwartz  regards  salicylic  acid  as  wholesome.  He  states  that  it  is  used 
in  large  quantities  as  a  medicine  for  rheumatism,  etc.     (368.) 

4,  Salicylic  acid  in  vyines  and  grape  juice. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  wine  and  some 
other  high-grade  beverages  often  con&in  salicylic  acid.  Of  six  samx>les  of  wine 
which  he  purchased  for  examination,  one,  of  domestic  origin,  contained  no  pre- 
servatives, and  two  whose  labels  indicated  foreign  origin  also  contained  none. 
The  other  three,  which  were  nominally  foreign,  contained  salicylic  acid.    (45, 586. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  grape  juice,  such  as  is  used  in  churches  for  communion  service, 
is  now  generally  made  of  salicylic  acid  and  a  little  bit  of  grape  juice.  It  can  very 
seldom  be  found  composed  of  pure  fruit  juice.     (44. ) 

Dr.  McMxTRTRiE  says  that  unfennented  grape  juice  preserved  by  carbonic-acid 
gas  under  pressure  is  preserved  by  the  most  desirable  agent  available.  He  con- 
siders such  juice  much  pleasanter  than  that  preserved  by  pasteurization  or  by  the 
use  of  acids.     (603. ) 

5.  Fruit  preservative. — Professor  Mitchell  exhibited  to  the  committee  a  pre- 
servative compound  for  use  in  canning  fruit,  composed  of  salicylic  acid,  salicylate 
of  soda,  and  pnosphate  of  soda.  The  manufacturers  sell  the  process,  which  they 
call  "  the  American  woman's  standard  canning  process,"  and  give  the  material. 
Their  circular  states  that  it  is  not  a  salicyhc-acid  process.  Owners  of  lar^ 
orchards  will  frequently  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  process  and  will  put  up  their 
goods  unknowingly  with  salicylic  acid,  without  boiling  and  using  less  sugar,  and 
so  innocently  injure  the  public.  The  ingredients  are  deleterious.  The  manufac- 
turers rented  a  booth  at  the  State  fair  and  hired  a  lady  to  show  canned  goods  pre- 
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served  with  this  material.  The  fmit  had  not  been  boiled  and  was  very  bright 
and  of  good  color.  They  find  ready  sales  and  their  counters  are  generally  crowded. 
(115,116.) 

6,  Cider  preservatives. — ^Professor  Mitchell  sa^rs  that  cider  was  formerly  made 
and  used  while  it  was  fresh  and  sweet,  and  when  it  got  sonr  it  was  allowed  to  go 
into  vinegar  and  sold  as  snch.  But  now  it  seems  that  cider  merchants  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  cider  in  its  apx>arently  new  state  by  the  nse  of  preservatives, 
which  the  witness  thinks  objectionable.    (116.) 

Professor  Hallbebq  says  cider  is  now  preserved  chiefly  with  fluoride  of 
ammonia  or  soda,  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfectants.  When  it  decomposes 
it  furnishes  hydrofluoric  acid,  whicn  is  used  to  etch  glass,  and  is  the  only  sub- 
stance known  that  can  not  be  kept  in  glass  bottles.    (85.) 

7.  Scuxharin. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  saccharin  is  not  a  su^r,  but  a  coal-tar 
preparation,  having  a  sweet  taste,  but  indigestible,  everv  particle  taken  into  the 
Dody  passing  off  unchanged.  It  has  no  food  value,  but  is  an  antiseptic,  and 
therefore  retards  digestion;  is  an  excellent  paralyser  of  ferments,  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  will  arrest  digestion  completely.  It  has  been  used  very  extensively 
as  a  preservative.    (44, 53. ) 

L  Beer  preeervetives. — i.  Comparaiive  disuse  in  domestic  beer. — Dr.  Wiley  testi- 
fies that  salicylic  acid  has  been  used  very  largely  in  preserving  beer,  which  must 
either  be  sterilized  (which  is  preferable)  or  contain  a  preservative,  unlesd  it  is  to 
be  consumed  within  10  days  or  2  weeks  after  bottling.  Otherwise,  beer  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  high  temperature  of  summer  would  sx>eedily  disintegrate  and  lose 
its  flavor  and  have  an  excess  of  faa.  Nearly  all  dealers  recognize  the  necessity  of 
using  preservatives  when  sterilization  is  not  practiced.  Salicylic  acid  has  not 
often  been  found  in  beer  since  attention  was  called  to  its  harmfulness  in  the 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Dei)art3nent  on  beverages.    (44, 45.) 

Mr.  Thomann,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  says  that 
he  can  not  state  whether  or  not  a  brewer  here  and  there  may  use  preservatives. 
He  knows  that  dozens  of  brewers  do  not  use  them.  He  has  frequently  found 
brewers  unwilling  to  ship  beer  for  long  distances  because  they  were  opposed  to 
using  preservatives  and  could  not  guarantee  that  their  beer  would  keep.  On  this 
ground  brewers  declined  to  send  their  beer  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Dr.  Wiley  confirms  this  statement  of  Mr.  Thomann's,  saying  that  the  almost 
universal  response  from  brewers  who  were  invited  to  make  exhibits  of  beer  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  was  that  they  were  unwilling  to  send  their  beers  to  be  placed 
on  exhibition  for  x>erhaps  6  months,  and  afterwards  tested  by  a  jury,  because 
their  beers  contained  no  preservatives,  but  were  only  pasteurized,  and  could  be 
kept  bv  that  means  for  not  more  than  2  or  3  months.    (356-359.) 

Mr.  Pabst  states  that  he  uses  no  salicvlic  acid  or  other  preservatives  in  his 
beer.  He  has  heard  of  its  being  used,  x)erhaps  8  or  10  years  a^o.  Knowledge  of 
beer  making  has  increased  since  then.  Bottled  beer  is  pasteurized  now,  and  Mr. 
Pabst  does  not  think  th&t  salicylic  acid  is  used  by  any  brewery  in  this  country. 
(812.) 

Mr.  Oehke  says  that  antiseptics  may  have  been  used  years  aso  in  bottled  beer, 
but  that  since  the  adoption  of  pasteurization  he  does  not  think  that  any  have  been 
used.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  he  can  see  no  reason  for  it.  It  is  possible  that 
some  salicylic  acid  may  still  be  used  by  a  few  brewers  for  preserving  bottled 
beer,  but  not  5  x>er  cent  of  the  beer  made  in  the  United  States  is  bottled.  (294, 
296.} 

Mr.  BuscH  asserts  that  if  beer  has  a  proper  age  in  the  cellar  before  it  is  turned 
out  for  consumption  it  needs  no  preservative.  What  spoils  beer  is  the  yeast 
which  may  remain  in  it  when  it  is  sent  out.  It  should  **  lager  "  or  lie  in  storage 
for  from  3  to  6  months.  Then  all  the  yeast  will  settle,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  preservatives.    (488.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  brewer  of  ale  and  porter,  says  that  he  uses  no  preservatives  in  his 

Sroducts  and  does  not  pasteurize  them.  Ale  and  porter  do  not  spoil  as  lager 
oes  in  shipping.  Present-use  ale,  made  for  immediate  consumption,  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  spoil.  It  is  all  fermented  in  the  bottle.  Stock  ale  is  brewed 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  in  any  temperature.  It  may  be  kept  even  in  wood  from 
18  months  to  8  years,  according  to  the  character  of  the  goods.    (417.) 

Mr.  Hachemeister,  treasurer  of  a  brewing  company,  says  that  his  company 
uses  no  preservatives  whatever.  Beer  that  is  to  be  shipped  they  simply  pasteurize. 
(415.) 

Mr.  Bauer,  a  brew  master,  says  that  no  preservatives  are  used  in  his  beer. 
(290.) 

Mr.  LiPPE  says  that  he  uses  no  antiseptics  in  his  beer.  He  sells  beer  only  to 
men  who  have  facilities  for  pasteurizing  it.  If  a  foreign  house  should  apply  to 
him  for  goods  in  bulk  he  would  make  it  plain  to  them  that  the  goods  would  not 
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keep  unless  they  were  subjected  to  a  very  low  temperature.  Beer  can  be  shipped 
witnout  damage  on  the  largo  steamers  which  have  cold-storage  facilities.  The 
pasteurizing  process  can  not  be  applied  to  beer  in  wood.  The  heat  would  have  to 
De  very  great  to  penetrate  2  inches  of  wood  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  contents. 
(381,884,385.) 

Mr.  Kruesler,  a  brew  master,  says  that  he  does  not  use  any  preservatives  or 
antiseptics  in  his  beer.     (877,  878.) 

Mr.  HUPFEL  says  that  he  uses  no  preservatives  or  antiseptic  in  the  manufacture 
of  his  beer.  He  thinks  he  did  use  some  salicylic  acid  about  10  or  12  years  ago  for 
bottling  purposes  in  the  summer.     (379.) 

Mr.  THQMANN  says  that  pasteurizing  has  largely  done  away  with  the  necessity 
of  using  antiseptics  in  beer.  The  process  does,  however,  take  away  something  of 
the  fine  flavor  of  the  beer.  Beer  (h'awn  freshly  from  ine  wood  is  considered 
better.     (857.) 

Mr.  Fbcker  says  that  while  the  use  of  preservatives  may  have  been  necessary 
years  ago,  it  is  not  necessary  now,  since  the  introduction  of  ice  machines  ana 
pasteurization.  His  company  has  used  none  for  years.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  use  salicylic  acid.     (298.) 

Mr.  Plautz,  secretary  of  the  United  Brewing  Company,  declares  that  pasteur- 
ization preserves  beer  as  long  as  it  needs  to  be  preserved,  and  that  there  is  conse- 
quently no  need  of  using  salicylic  acid  or  any  preservative  in  either  keg  or  bottled 
beer.  If  one'  were  to  export  bottled  beer  to  a  southern  climate  it  would  probably 
be  well  to  put  a  little  salicylic  acid  in  it.  Mr.  Plautz  does  not  know  of  any  brew- 
eiywhich  uses  salicylic  acid  or  any  similar  preservative.     (800, 301.) 

Professor  Vajjohan  thinks  there  is  no  need  of  using  salicylic  acid  or  any  other 
preservative  even  in  export  beer,  if  it  is  properly  made  and  properly  sterilized. 
(204.) 

Ptofessor  Jenkins  states  that  of  7  samples  of  ale  examined  by  the  Connecticut 
agricultural  exi>eriment  station  onlv  one  was  found  to  contain  salicylic  acid. 
(452.) 

The  printed  testimony  is  accompanied  by  an  anonymous  statement  entitled 
**  doctoring  beer,"  to  the  following  effect;  The  preparation  of  beer,  in  consequence 
of  scientific  research,  is  now  more  deliberate,  methodical,  and  reliable  than  for- 
merly. Beer  is  a  beverage  prepared  from  cereals,  as  barley,  rice,  com,  or  wheat, 
seasoned  with  hops,  and  fermented.  In  former  years  articles  were  added  to  give 
a  certain  taste  or  increase  its  stability,  but  this  practice  was  given  up  by  brewers 
almost  on  their  own  account,  because  it  appeared  useless,  and  it  was  found  that 
with  proper  management  the  natural  way  was  best.  Stability  only  remains  a 
vexed  question .  The  brewers  do  not  v^illingly  emancipate  themselves  from  certain 
preservatives,  which  perhaps  promote  carelessness  and  unprofessional  work,  but 
there  is  no  room  in  Deer  tor  chemicals  of  any  kind,  as  distinguished  from  the 
natural  product.  Brewers  can  ^et  along  without  carbonate  of  soda,  salicylic  acid, 
benzoic  acid, saccharin,  ammonium  fluoride,  etc.,  and  must  reach  the  i>oint  where 
they  can  prepare  stable  beers  of  good  taste  without  adding  foreign  substances. 
There  is  no  objection  to  sterilizing  beers  by  high  or  low  temperatures,  but  brewers 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  drugs,  for  they  can  not  take  the  responsibility 
for  them,  which  belongs  onljr  to  chemists  and  physicians,  and  their  use  shows  a 
certain  lack  of  competency,  giving  their  enemies  a  weapon,  enabling  them  to  bring 
the  brewing  trade  into  disgrace,  and  affording  a  pretext  to  legislatures  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  industry.  Germany,  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  beer  country 
in  the  world,  has  long  since  done  away  with  these  drugs,  and  the  scientific  and 
practical  authorities  of  that  country,  who  speak  with  respect  of  American  brewing 
methods,  are  shocked  by  the  public  advocacy  of  preservatives.     (49, 50.) 

S,  Use  in  beer  for  e-T/Jorf,  bottling,  and  long  shipment, — ^Mr.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Long  Island  Brewery,  says  that  he  uses  preservatives  only  in  beer  for 
export  or  for  distant  shipment.  He  has  experimented  with  salicylic  acid,  but  has 
not  been  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  He  does  not  use  any  preservatives  in  bar- 
reled beer,  but  would  think  it  necessary  if  beer  in  barrels  were  to  be  shipped  to  a 
great  distance  and  subjected  to  changing  temperatures.     ^386. ) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  preservatives  are  used  especially  in  beer  for  bottling 
and  exporting.  Brewers  who  have  good  methods  do  not  need  to  use  them  in  lager 
beer  which  is  quickly  consumed,  but  in  bottled  beers  which  are  shipped  long 
distances  the  easier  way  is  for  the  brewers  to  use  preservatives.  He  has  found 
antiseptics  in  some  of  the  bottled  beers.    (116.) 

Mr.  ZELTNER,  a  lager  beer  brewer,  says  that  he  uses  salicylic  acid  in  beer  which 
may  go  out  of  the  country  and  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.     (456.) 

Mr.  Wackenhuth,  brew  master  for  Ballantine  &  Co.,  says  that  he  uses  sali- 
cylic acid  for  bottling  beer  only,  and  only  for  about  5  months  in  the  summer. 
He  considers  everything  that  he  uses  perfectly  sound  and  healthful.    (412.) 
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Mr.  Wyatt  states  that  there  is  practically  no  use  of  antisep^tics  in  barreled 
beer  designed  for  draft  puri)08es,  except  when  it  is  8hipx>ed,  as  it  sometimes  is. 
from'  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  and  may  be  exposed  to  severe  and 
sndden  changes  of  temperature.  In  snch  cases  it  has  been  customary,  and  he  has 
advised  brewers,  to  use  salicylic  acid,  which  he  regards  as  the  least  harmfol  of 
antiseptics.  The  amount  used  would  be  about  one  part  in  five  thousand,  or  a  little 
less  than  half  an  ounce  per  barrel  of  3U  gallons.  That  is  about  one-fourth  grain 
of  salicylic  acid  per  glass  of  beer.  Mr.  Wyatt  would  only  advocate  the  use  of  anti- 
septics when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  beer.  He  has 
never  known  of  the  use  of  any  other  preservative  than  salicylic  acid  and  bisul- 

Shite  of  lime.    He  has  heard  of  various  others  being  proposed,  but  has  always 
enounced  them.    The  great  majority  of  brewers  do  not  do  a  shipping  trade,  and 
never  use  a  particle  of  salicylic  acid.     (406,  407.) 

Mr.  Schwartz,  a  consulting  brewer,  says  that  salicylic  acid  and  compounds  of 
sulphurous  acid,  such  as  the  sulphites  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  lime,  are  used 
in  moderate  quantities  in  shippin^^  and  bottled  beers.  He  considers  them  neces- 
sary, and  harmless  in  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  used.  Whether  the  beer  is 
in  wood  or  in  bottles,  if  it  is  to  be  exjwsed  to  frequent  changes  of  temperature, 
something  should  be  added  to  keep  it  ^ood.    Even  when  beer  is  pasteurized  a  little 

Preservative  should  be  added.  It  is  impossible  to  employ  sterilized  bottles;  the 
lling  implements,  hose,  and  so  forth,  are  more  or  less  exx)osed  to  the  air,  and  it 
is  impressible  altogether  to  exclude  bacteria  or  to  be  sure  of  destro^g  them  by 
steaming.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  a  preservative  to  beer  which  is  to  be  usecL 
near  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  without  long  keeping. 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  preservatives  to  beer  is  forbidden  in 
Bavaria,  Mr.  Schwartz  says  there  is  no  country  where  there  is  more  complaint 
about  the  equality  of  beer,  and  he  attributes  the  complaint  to  the  lack  of  preserv- 
atives. It  IS  impossible  in  any  country,  he  says,  to  exclude  the  germs  of  bacteria. 
They  cause  a  cnange  of  flavor  and  taste,  which  can  not  be  stopped  because  the 
use  of  preservatives  is  forbidden.  The  result  is  that  the  beer  is  found  poor  and 
bad  and  it  is  thought  that  the  brewer  must  have  used  improper  materials. 

Mr.  Schwartz  would  recommend  for  bottled  beer  about  half  an  ounce  of  sali- 
cylic acid  to  the  barrel  of  31  gallons,  or  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 
(867,369,872.) 

Mr.  WiQAN,  a  brewing  master,  says  that  he  uses  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  he 

seems  to  intend  to  say  that  he  also  uses  salicylic  acid.    He  would  not  use  so  much 

*  as  one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent.   The  general  tendency  is  to  increase  the  quantity 

used  with  the  warmth  of  the  climate.    Tet  in  his  experience  in  England  ne  used 

rather  more  ^an  he  is  accustomed  to  use  in  America.    (375,  376.) 

3,  In  foreign  heera, — Mr.  Wyatt  says  that  he  has  had  occasion  to  analyze 
imi>orted  beers  and  ales  and  wines  and  has  almost  invariably  found  preservatives 
in  them.  He  would  use  them  if  he  were  shipping  to  a  foreign  port.  The  phrase 
**  Bass  stink,"  which  used  to  be  used  to  descrioe  the  smell  of  fiass's  ale,  referred  to 
the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  came  from  the  bisulphite  of  lime  which 
was  used  as  a  preservative.  A  Ions  series  of  exx>eriments,  extending  over  many 
years,  has  shown  that  bisulphite  of  lime  has  no  injurious  effects  whatever,  and  ia 
a  much  more  desirable  antiseptic  than  salicylic  acid.  It  is  found  impossible  to 
use  it  in  this  country.  People  will  not  drink  American  beer  which  contains  it. 
The  trouble  may  be  m  the  nature  of  our  water  or  in  some  fault  of  manufacture. 
(407.) 

Mr.  Schwartz  states  that  imported  lager  beer  contains  about  the  same  amount 
of  salicylic  acid  which  is  used  in  this  country,  and  that  imported  ales  from  Eng- 
land contain  sulphites  in  larger  quantities  than  are  used  here.     (872, 378.) 

Mr.  Plautz  thinks  that  all  beers  imported  into  this  country  contain  a  very  little 
salicylic  acid.  The  Bavarian  Government  prohibits  the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  but 
would  not  prohibit  it,  Mr.  Plautz  thinks,  if  the  beer  were  to  be  exported.     (800.) 

Mr.  Thomann  says  that  the  Bavarian  law  forbids  the  use  of  preservatives  in 
beer,  but  bethinks  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  preservatives  may  be  put  into  beer 
which  is  to  be  shipped  beyond  seas.  Mr.  Thomann  does  not  befieve  that  the  beer 
could  be  sold  here  m  such  an  excellent  state  of  freshness  if  preservatives  were 
not  used.  Bass's  ale  has  a  peculiar  smell  when  the  bottle  is  opened,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  "  Bass  stink."    This  is  the  smeU  of  the  preservative.     (358.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  among  15  different  beers  bought  at  different  places  in  New 
Tork,  at  least  half  of  them  being  foreign,  4  were  found  to  contain  salicylic  acid. 
Of  the  foreign  bottled  beers,  2  samples  contained  salicylic  acid  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  fermentation.  Of  the  domestic  beers  bottled  and 
sold  within  »  or  8  weeks  only  2  contained  salicylic  acid.    (584.) 

Mr.  Eitel,  an  importer  of  beer  from  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  asserts  positively 
that  the  beer  which  ne  gets  from  MunicU  contains  nothing  but  malt  and  hops. 
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The  Bavarian  Government  wonld  not  allow  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  or  any  other 
chemical.  The  beer  which  is  exx)orted  direct  from  Germany  has  consular  inves- 
ti^tion  at  Munich,  and  is  shipped  in  bond  to  the  United  States.    (290,  291.) 

Mr.  Roche,  who  imports  Bass's  ale  and  Guinness*s  stout  in  hogsheads  ana  bot- 
tles them  at  New  York  City,  declares  that  they  are  put  into  the  bottle  without 
the  addition  of  any  adulterant  or  preservative.  They  undergo  a  secondarv  fer- 
mentation in  the  bottle,  which  increases  the  proportion  of  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.    The  witness  does  not  add  any  yeast  or  other  material.    (414.) 

An  affidavit  of  Mr.  La  Touche,  managing  director  of  Arthur  Guinness,  Son 
&  Co.,  Limited,  was  presented,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  stout  brewed  bv 
that  company  for  exx)ortation  keeps  in  the  bottle  for  an  indefinite  period,  thou^n 
exposed  to  a  wide  ran^e  of  temperature,  and  that  no  antiseptic  and  no  material 
of  any  kind,  except  malt,  hops,  ^east,  and  water,  is  put  into  it.  The  stout  brewed 
for  eiroort  has  a  larger  proportion  of  hops  than  that  brewed  for  the  home  market, 
and  this  heli>8  to  preserve  it.  It  is  stored  and  matured  from  1  to  2  years  in 
lai^e  bulk  vats.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  extract  of  malt  before  it  is  fermented 
is  from  1072  to  1074.  On  the  market  it  contains  about  6.1  per  cent,  by  weight,  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  6  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  The  comi)any  is  opposed  to  the 
secret  and  uncontrolled  use  of  antiseptics,  and  believes  that  the  bulk  of  the  cred- 
ited evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the  use  of  them  is  physiologically  injurious. 
It  is  admitted  that  malt  liquors  which  contain  little  malt  extract  and  little  idco- 
hol  due  to  fermentation  would  require  some  preservative  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  severe  atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions.  Beer  brewed  from  x>erf ect 
materials,  with  a  hi^h  jprox>ortion  of  hops  and  of  alcohol,  will* remain  sound  and 
palatable  for  an  unlimited  time.    (544-546.) 

J.  Proposed  legislation.— i.  Publicity.— Dr.  Wiley  maintains  that  no  food  should 
ever  be  offered  for  sale  containing  a  preservative  without  that  fact  being  plainly 
marked  upon  it.  He  would  not  prohibit  the  use  of  preservatives,  as  they  are  often 
desirable  in  certain  articles  of  food,  as  in  catsup;  but  each  preservative  should  be 
used  under  its  proper  name  and  be  properly  understood  by  everyone  using  it. 
Even  a  remedy  should  not  be  used  under  a  name  by  which  it  is  not  mown.  There 
is  a  fraud  u^n  the  pubHc  in  usin^  a  verv  cheap  substance  under  an  unknown  name 
and  selling  it  at  an  immense  pront.    (44, 184.) 

Professor  Jenkins  says  that  the  United  States  Government,  if  it  passes  a  pure- 
food  law,  ought  to  forbid  the  use  of  antiseptics  that  are  not  evident  to  the  taste 
and  smell,  unless  their  presence  is  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the  purchaser,  either 
by  a  label  or  in  the  sale  of  the  article.    (454.) 

Professor  A.  B.  Prescott,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  believes  that  preservatives  should  either  be  prohibited  or  announce 
ux>on  the  label  or  in  the  name  of  the  food.     (195.) 

Dr.  Frank  Billinqs,  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Rush  Medical 
College,  believes  that  Government  officials,  both  national  and  State,  should  place 
uix)n  food  packages  a  notice  indicating  how  the  contents  are  preserved;  but  he 
thinks  that  they  should  also  convey  to  the  public  the  fact  that  the  ingredient 
used  as  a  preservative  is  practically  harmless.  He  believes  that  the  b^st  way 
would  be  to  have  a  national  board.    (247.) 

Mr.  Albert  Heller,  of  Heller  &  Co.,  believes  that  harmless  preservatives 
should  be  allowed  to  be  used  in  food,  in  order  to  cheapen  food  x>roducts  in  certain 
cases.  If  thev  were  marked,  the  poorer  classes  would  be  afi*aid  to  use  them,  or 
backward  in  buying  them.  A  law  requiring  the  marking  of  all  food  products 
would  affect  the  manufacturing  indusmes  very  much  indeed,  and  do  great  dam- 
age to  the  country.    ( 181 . ) 

IS.  Limitation, — ^Professor  Hax.lberg  says  antiseptics  should  not  be  entirely 
prohibited,  but  their  use  should  certainly  be  limited.  We  should  not  rely  upon 
the  various  manufacturers  to  use  their  own  judgment;  the  limit  must  be  placed 
by  high  medical  authorities  after  thorough  investigation.    (81.) 

S,  Proh&ntion  in  certain  cases. — ^Professor  Vauqhan  thinks  no  salicylic  acid  or 
butyric  acid  or  anything  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  allowed  in  preserving  fruits  or 
jellies,  because  if  the  sterilization  is  complete  these  things  can  be  kept  without 
any  antiseptic.    (204. ) 

Professor  Prescott  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  prohibit  the  use  of  salicylic  acid 
in  malted  liquors  and  wines,  and  the  use  of  certain  other  preservative  agents  in 
foods.  There  may  be  some  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  preservatives.  He  would  not  undertake  to  decide  as  to  the  absolute 
rejection  in  all  cases  of  such  an  article  as  saltpeter  or  niter  in  the  preparation  of 
ham.     (105,196,201.) 

Mr.  Heller  says  deleterious  substances  should  not  be  allowed,  but  if  no  pre- 
servatives could  be  used  the  manufacturers  would  have  to  quit  busineBS.  The 
substances  which  are  found  to  be  harmless  should  be  allowed.    (182.) 
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A.  Hational  FharmaoopoBia. — ^Mr.  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg,  editor  of  the  Western  Dmg- 
gist,  professor  of  pharmacy  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Pnarmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  says 
that  since  1820  delegates  from  all  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  societies  of  the 
United  States  have  met  in  Washington  every  10  years  and  chosen  25  members  to 
issue  a  work  which  is  the  standard  of  authority  for  medicine.  Outside  of  phar- 
macy, there  is  no  standard  for  the  identity,  quality,  purity,  and  strength  of 
natural  substances.  He  believes  that  a  national  food  law  should  be  based  upon  a 
work  of  standard  authority,  defining  what  natural  substances  are,  their  deriva- 
tion, composition,  strength,  purity,  and  quality,  as  in  medicine.     (80.) 

B.  Unofficiiial  and  adulterated  drugs. — 1.  General  statements, — Professor  Hallberq 
says  that  in  drugs  and  medicines  outside  the  Pharmacopoeia,  thecomx>ounder  must 
print  the  formula  on  the  labels.  This  has  now  been  m  vogue  largely  more  than 
10  or  15  years,  but  has  been  so  much  abused  that  there  is  no  longer  any  faith 
attached  to  the  formulas.  He  thinks  the  adulteration  of  drugs  has  been  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  this  country.    (86. ) 

Dr.  PiFFARD  says  the  adulteration  of  drugs  is  usually  for  the  purpose  of  cheap- 
ening them,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  permit  adulterations  reducing  tne  strength  of 
drugs.     (194.) 

Professor  MitOhell  says  that  most  of  the  impure  drugs  he  has  met  with  were 
simply  not  properly  purified  to  conform  with  the  medicinal  strength  required. 
The  drugs  most  adulterated  are  those  commonly  in  use,  such  as  household 
ammonia,  root  beer,  so-called  cherry  phosphate,  etc.     (124.) 

Mr.  Murray  says  he  has  certain  lormulas  to  grind  and  mix  to  order  for  certain 
manufacturers,  as  for  hog  cholera.  In  most  cases  the  ingredients  are  pure  drugs, 
but  some  are  not.     (71.) 

f.  Bromoseltzer, — Dr.  Piffard  refers  to  the  offering:  by  drug  manufacturers 
of  mixtures  under  names  which  give  a  false  idea  of  their  composition.  The  gen- 
eral impression  is  that  bromo-seltzer  is  composed  largely  or  wholly  of  bromi&  of 
potassium,  or  some  other  bromide,  and  the  ingredients  more  or  less  natursJ  to 
seltzer  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  bromo-seltzers  contain  very  little 
bromide  of  potassium,  their  effect  bein^  due  to  some  much  more  injurious  sub- 
stance. He  mentions  a  C€tse  of  acute  poisoning  from  bromo-seltzer,  in  which  the 
ax>othecary  admitted  that  it  was  mainly  acetanilide,  and  another  case  of  poison- 
ing in  which  an  active  poison  had  been  added  to  the  bromo-seltzer,  but  the  chemist 
stated  that  there  was  acetanilide  in  it  also.  Dr.  Piffard  therefore  presumes  that 
the  use  of  acetanilide  in  the  place  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  rather  prevalent  in 
these  mixtures.  It  costs  less  to  produce  an  equivalent  effect,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
cheapener.     (194,195.) 

S.  Black  antimony. — Professor  Hallberq  says  there  has  not  been  any  black 
antimony  in  the  market  for  years,  except  in  chemical  specialties.  What  has  been 
sold  as  black  antimony  is  a  mixture  of  powdered  coal  dust.  Farmers  formerly 
used  this  largely  as  an  ingredient  in  powders  for  hog  cholera,  but  of  late  there 
has  not  been  much  black  antimony  used,  because  the  farmers  found  that  they 
could  get  better  results  by  burning  com.  In  this  case  the  imitation  or  substitu- 
tion proved  a  good  thing,  leading  the  farmers  to  see  the  great  value  of  the  grain 
for  chemical  purposes.  Black  antimony  is  defined  as  a  sulphide  of  antimony,  the 
ore  out  of  which  Brice  tried  to  make  gold.     (84, 85.) 

4.  Paints  and  linseed  oil. — Dr.  Wiley  says  oaiytes  or  sulphate  of  barium  is  sold 
as  terra  alba.  It  is  very  heavy ,  weighing  more  than  any  other  white  earth  known. 
The  witness  has  never  found  it  in  food  products,  but  it  is  used  largely  in  adulter- 
ating paints.  It  is  a  stone  which  makes  a  perfectly  white  jwwder,  absolutely 
insomble,  even  in  the  strongest  acid.  The  only  way  to  dissolve  it  is  to  fuse  it  in 
a  white  heat  with  caustic  alkalies.     (82.) 

Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  com  oil,  extracted  from  the  germ  of  the  grain,  is  a  par- 
tially drying  oil,  and  has  been  used  to  adulterate  linseed  oil.  He  considers  the  oil 
adulterated  in  this  way  very  much  less  valuable  than  pure  linseed  oil.     (21,  22.) 

C.  Legislation. — /.  Imported  drugs. — Prof.  Hallberg  says  there  used  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  adulterated  opium  brought  to  this  country,  but  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia fixed  a  minimum  limit  of  morphine  in  opium  at  9  per  cent,  and  now  the 
revenue  officials  examine  all  the  opium  imported,  and  do  not  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  opium  unless  it  contains  9  per  cent  of  morphine.  This  shows  the 
value  of  a  standard.    (830 

Dr.  Piffard  says  the  United  States  Oovemment  does  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
adulteration  by  refusing?  admission  into  this  country  of  adulterated  and  inferior 
drugs,  but  it  does  nothing  to  prevent  their  adulteration  after  they  are  here.  He 
hoi>e8  the  proposed  legislation  will  cover  the  matter  of  drugs.    (198.) 
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S.  Poisons  in  proprietary  medicines. — Professor  Frear  considers  that  when 
proprietary  articles  contain  substances  which  are  poisonons  in  an  overdose,  pur- 
chasers ought  to  be  warned  specifically  what  is  present,  or  warned  that  an  over- 
dose should  not  be  taken.     (484.) 

XV.  GENERAL  FX7BE-F00D  LEGISLATION. 

A.  VoTBign  lawB. — Mr.  I.  Giles  Lewis  says  in  some  countries — Gtermany  and 
France,  for  instance — the  pure-food  laws  are  very  stringent,  and  make  any  viola- 
tion a  penal  offense.  He  considers  the  English  law  unquestionably  the  best  food 
law,  because  it  applies  to  food  for  export  as  well  as  fcothat  for  home  consumption, 
while  the  German  and  French  laws  allow  antiseptics  to  go  to  foreign  countries 
which  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  used  at  home.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
cheap  German  and  French  wines  and  in  low-grade  products  usually  sold  to  the 
poor,  high-grade  products  being  guaranteed  by  trade-marks,  etc.  While  the  Ger- 
mans are  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  their  beer,  it  seems  almost  necessary 
that  products  containing  very  little  alcohol  which  are  to  pass  through  the  Tropics 
should  have  some  other  preservative.  The  English  law  compels  the  manufac- 
turer to  put  on  his  labels  exactly  what  the  articles  contain.  Mr.  Lewis  thinks  it 
rather  oversteps  itself,  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  mustard  in  the  world  being 
compelled  to  state  that  his  high-grade  mustard  contains  flour,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mustard  and  to  insure  ita  delicate  flavor  when  put  into 
water.  Every  label  must  truthfully  represent  what  the  package  contains,  in  a 
general  way.  The  English  law  does  not  require  the  use  of  revenue  stamps,  and 
the  Government  issues  no  certificates.  The  witness  considers  the  English  law 
rather  lame  in  this  respect,  viewed  from  our  standpoint,  but  explains  it  by  saying 
that  the  English  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  export  foods,  other  than  condiments. 
(34,  85.) 

Dr.  Wiley  savs  the  laws  of  most  European  countries  forbid  the  addition  to 
food  products  or  certain  antiseptics,  such  as  saccharin  and  salicylic  acid.  (44, 
52,58.) 

B.  State  lawi.— i.  In  general, — Dr.  Piffard  says  that  in  most  of  the  States  there 
are  laws  governing  the  adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs  which  look  to  be  pretty 
good  laws,  but  are  insufficient,  either  (1)  through  the  failure  of  the  necessary 
appropriation  to  enforce  them  or  (2)  through  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  charged  with  their  enforcement.  To  illustrate  a  third  cause 
of  failure  of  these  laws,  Dr.  Piffard  says  he  has  read  the  report  of  a  chemist 
to  the  committee  which  employed  him  stating  that  he  did  not  tnink  it  would  be 

i'udicious  to  take  action  against  the  brewers,  as  that  was  such  a  large  interest. 
)r.  P^ard  made  up  his  mmd  that  the  fellow  was  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.    (193, 
194.) 

Mr.  Thurber  testifies  that  he  placed  a  thousand  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  some  12  years  ago,  to  be  awarded  in  prizes  for  the  best 
draft  of  a  food-adulteration  act.  A  committee  was  formed  consisting  of  a  chem- 
ist, a  jurist,  a  physician,  and  two  business  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Thurber  was  one. 
This  committee  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $500,  a  second  prize  of  $300,  and  a  third 
prize  of  $200  for  the  best  drafts  of  an  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food. 
The  committee  then  formulated  an  act,  taking  the  first-prize  act  as  a  basis,  and 
the  committee's  draft  is  the  foundation  of  the  regukition  of  food  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States.  Most  of  the  States 
have  made  variations  in  their  provisions,  but  the  definitions  are  largely  those 
which  the  committee  outlined.     (580.) 

Mr.  Murray  says  that  some  of  the  State  laws,  as  in  Michigan,  do  not  allow  the 
sale  of  mustard  or  any  oth**r  article  that  is  adulterated  or  colored.    (69.) 

Professor  Austen  says  that  bills  have  been  introduced  in  various  State  legisla- 
tures miiing  it  a  misdemeanor  to  use  alum  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  In  Mis- 
souri such  a  law  was  passed.  A  bill  to  enact  exactly  the  same  law  was  recently 
introduced  in  the  Georgia  legislature,  but  it  did  not  pass.  One  was  before  the 
Virginia  legislature  when  Professor  Austen  testified.  He  understood  that  similar 
bills  were  to  be  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  some  other  States.  Professor  Austen  understood 
that  such  bills  were  to  be  introduced  in  all  legislatures  where  it  was  practicable, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  He  declared  that  the  bills  all  emanated 
from  one  source,  and  that  the  whole  movement  was  an  attempt  to  gain  the  assist- 
ance of  State  legislation  In  preventing  the  sale  of  competitors'  products.  (588, 
584.  J 

•  g.  New  ForA?.— Professor  Tuckek,  director  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  law  of  New  York  with  regard  to  pure  foods  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient, but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  appropriations  are  not  large  enough  for  con- 
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stant  inspection  and  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  The  law  forbids  the  nse  of 
deleterious  constituents,  and  a  food  preservative,  if  found  to  be  deleterious, 
would  not  need  to  be  specifically  named  in  the  law  or  the  regulations  of  the  board. 
The  State  board  of  health  has  a  right  to  fix  standards  of  purity  for  foods,  but  has 
not  done  so  except  in  the  case  of  mustard  and  one  or  two  other  articles.  (438, 
434.) 

General  examination  of  foods  and  drugs  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  board 
of  health,  except  that  dairy  products  and  vinegar  are  under  the  State  board  of 
agriculture.  A  special  law  fixes  the  standard  for  vinegar  at  ^  per  cent ,  he  believes, 
of  absolute  acetic  acid.     (434.) 

3,  Pennsylvania. — Professor  Frear  states  that  the  pure-food  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bas^  upon  the  English  laws,  was  passed  in  1895,  though  special  laws  relat- 
ing to  milk,  oleomargarine,  and  vinegar  had  been  passed  earlier.  Since  1895  a 
very  general  examination  of  food  products  has  been  made,  and  a  very  widespread 
use  of  adulterated  materials  and  misbranded  goods  has  been  revealed.  The  use 
of  false  brands  has,  however,  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  law  of  1893.  Sopbisti- 
cators  are  constantly  introducing  new  substitutes  and  new  devices  for  evading  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  but  the  cost  of  doing  it  is  naturally  increased,  and  the 
number  of  sophistications  now  found  is  much  less  than  formerly.  P^ublic  senti- 
ment, too,  has  constantly  ^own  in  support  of  the  effort  to  repress  the  sale  of 
food  preparations  under  misleading  names.     (528, 539. ) 

Professor  Frear  says  that  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  pure- 
food  law  is  that  which  defines  adulteration  to  consist  not  simply  in  the  adaition 
of  injurious  materials  or  the  subtraction  of  valuable  material,  but  also 'in  the 
Belling  of  ^oods  under  a  false  brand.  The  law  does  not  require  descriptive  brand- 
ing of  articles,  but  forbids  false  branding.  A  x)rex)aration  composed  of  glucose 
and  containing  no  honey  could  not  be  sold  as  honey  in  the  State.  A  mixture  of 
95  x>er  cent  of  glucose  with  5  x>er  cent  maple  sirup  could  not  be  sold  as  maple 
sirup.  Offenders  are  liable  to  a  fine,  and  for  a  second  offense  to  imprisonment. 
(481,482.) 

4.  Wisconsin, — Professor  Mitchell  says  that  Wisconsin  has  a  prohibitory  law 
against  filled  cheese,  and  that  the  matter  is  also  well  regulated  by  the  national 
law.  There  were  formerly  200  factories  in  Wisconsin  making  filled  cheese,  but 
there  are  now  none.     (110.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  the  law  of  Wisconsin  establishes  the  standards  found 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  In  enforcing  the  law  discretion  has  been  used,  so  that 
when  articles  fall  slightly  below  the  standard  the  seller  has  not  been  prosecuted, 
but  in  flagrant  cases  of  adulteration  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  been  used  as  evidence 
of  what  the  standard  product  should  be,  and  the  courts  have  never  failed  to  sup- 
port the  State  officers.     (122.) 

Professor  Mitchell  reports  the  manufacturers  of  the  purer  and  stronger  flavor- 
ing extracts  as  saying  tnat  their  sales  have  trebled  in  Wisconsin  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  State  law  requiring  the  composition  to  be  stated.     (124.) 

6,  Ohio  food  commission. — Professor  Hallberg  saj;s  that  a  commission  com- 
X>oeed  of  two  inferior  chemists  was  founded  in  Ohio  in  1898  to  examine  Scott's 
cod-liver  oil,  and  reported  that  it  was  loaded  with  morphine.  Examination  after- 
wards showed  that  there  was  no  morphine  in  it,  and  the  food  commission  of  Ohio 
was  placed  in  jail.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  situation,  Mr.  Hallberg  says, 
would  know  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  morphine  in  this  preparation. 
(80.) 

C.  Kational  law  needed. — i.  General  proposals. — Dr.  Wiley  calls  attention  to  the 
lack  of  any  Federal  law  in  this  country  forbidding  traffic  in  foods  preserved  in  any 
way;  nor  is  there  any  national  law  that  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  adul- 
terated foods  from  abroad  unless  it  could  be  proved  to  a  court  that  they  contained 
injurious  ingre^ents,  in  which  case  they  could  be  excluded  under  the  general  act 
forbidding  the  importation  of  in j urious  substances.  Thei e  is  no  recent  law  regard- 
ing this  matter,  and  unscrupulous  dealers  can  send  to  this  country  articles  which 
their  own  laws  forbid  them  to  expose  for  sale  at  home.  This  applies  to  wines, 
beers,  and  preserved  foods  of  all  kinds.  Immense  numbers  of  sausages  and  other 
kinds  of  meat  are  imported,  and  only  a  chemical  examination  can  show  how  they 
are  preserved.  There  being  no  law  regulating  their  sale  in  this  country  as  there 
is  in  the  country  of  origin,  we  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  State  laws  regulat- 
ing commerce  in  adulterated  foods  can  not  reach  manufacturers  in  other  States; 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  Federal  law.     (53.) 

Professor  Frear  says  that  the  burden  of  prosecution  under  State  food  laws 
necessarily  falls  first  upon  the  retailer,  and  often  altogether  upon  him.  No  doubt 
he  is  often  guilty  of  knowingly  selling  spurious  articles,  but  he  is  often  himself  the 
victim  of  deception.  When  the  goods  have  been  bought  from  persons  outside  the 
State ,  he  has  practically  no  redress .    Moreover ,  goods  sold  in  the  original  packages 
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are  free,  tinder  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from  any 
interference  by  State  law.  A  national  law  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  States.  Confess  can  control  the  whole  matter 
within  the  Territories,  and  can  also  save  our  legitimate  food  manufacturers  from 
the  competition  of  cheap,  misbranded,  and  adulterated  substitutes  imx>orted  from 
foreign  mnds.  It  can  preserve  the  reputation  of  American  products  abroad,  and 
so  extend  our  export  markets  by  the  stopping  of  exportation  of  inferior  and  mis- 
branded  products.     (529, 530.) 

Mr.  Berry,  of  the  Chicago  Simp  Refining  Company,  thinks  a  national  pure- 
food  law  would  be  a  grand,  good  thing.  The  States  that  have  pure-food  laws  com- 
pelling goods  to  be  marked  for  what  they  are  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
States  without  such  laws.  In  the  States  with  pure-food  laws  the  demand  for  pure 
goods  is  increasing.    (97.) 

Mr.  Greame  Stewart,  a  wholesale  druggist,  urges  the  necessity  of  a  national 
pure-food  law.  Various  States — ^Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
others— have  pure-food  laws,  and  errors  are  very  likely  to  occur  in  the  shipping  of 
goods  on  account  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  laws.  For  10  years  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Chicago  have  been  clamoring  for  a  national  pure- 
food  law.  It  now  requires  a  lawyer  for  each  State  to  know  what  the  requirements 
are.  With  a  national  law  goods  could  be  shipped  without  fear  of  violating  any 
local  law.    It  would  eirpedite  business.    (73.) 

Mr.  Scully,  of  the  D.  B.  Scully  Sirup  Company,  thinks  national  legislation  the 
better  plan  if  we  are  to  have  pure  food.  Now  every  State  has  different  ideas, 
and  manufacturers  have  to  put  different  formulas  on  goods  going  into  different 
States.    This  is  very  complicated  and  annoying.     (93.) 

Mr.  H.  C.  Adams,  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  thinks  there 
should  be  a  national  pure-food  law  beyond  any  question,  and  that  Congress  should 
go  to  the  limits  of  its  constitutional  authority  in  making  that  law  comprehensive 
and  stringent.  Congress  could  not  cover  the  whole  subject,  because  it  could  regu- 
late the  matter  only  as  it  applies  to  interstate  commerce,  the  Territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  it  could  give  the  States  a  model  food  law.  There  are 
now  food  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  every  American  State,  but  they  vary  in 
character,  and  it  is  simple  justice,  not  only  to  the  consumers,  but  also  to  the  manu- 
facturers, that  uniformity  should  be  secured  if  possible.  The  tendency  of  strong 
national  legislation  would  be  to  secure  that  uniformity.    (207. ) 

^ofessor  Mitchell  raises  the  objection  against  State  legislation  that  the  laws 
in  the  various  States  do  not  correspond,  and  manufacturers  in  sending  goods  into 
various  States  have  to  be  careful  about  labeling  and  sending  the  goods.  The 
manufacturers  would  like  uniform  legislation,  and  he  thinks  that  none  of  the 
State  departments,  except  one  or  two ,  would  object  to  it.  Professor  Mitehell  thinks 
national  legislation  establishing  standards  very  desirable.  It  could  at  least  regu- 
late the  sale  of  goods  in  the  Territories  and  traffic  between  the  States,  and  the 
State  laws  could  easily  control  home  manufactures.  A  State  can  control  the 
goods  brought  from  another  State  and  offered  for  sale  within  its  own  limits  only 
through  a  hardship  on  the  retailer  who  buys  them  in  good  faith.    (123-124.) 

Mr.  Augustine  Gallagher,  president  of  the  Modern  Miller  Company,  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  a  national  food  law  governing  every  food,  condiment,  drink,  and 
drug  offered  for  sale  for  human  consumption.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  trusts  and  of  the  feed-stuff  manufacturers  has  defeated  i^eneral 
pure-food  legislation  for  the  last  10  years.  Mr.  Wedderbum  has  assured  him  that 
the  pure-food  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress  by  the  cotton-seed  mill 
influence.     (4,138.) 

£.  Label  law  desired. — Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and 
food  commission,  thinks  national  laws  do  more  than  local  legislation,  and  thinks 
it  very  desirable  to  have  a  national  law  compelling  the  marking  of  food  substi- 
tutes for  what  they  are.  This  would  form  a  basis  for  legislation  in  the  various 
States.  Everything  would  be  as  good  as  the  national  law  required,  and  in  some 
States  they  would  go  a  little  further  if  they  could  enforce  it  locally.     (IH.) 

Dr.  Wiley  favors  a  general  food  law  requiring  things  to  be  sold  for  what  they 
are.  He  says  that  the  consumer  pays  the  price,  for  instance,  of  genuine  cream 
of  tartar,  but  he  has  no  protection  m  regard  to  the  genuuieness  of  the  article. 
The  city  or  the  State  can  protect  its  own  people  in  some  degi'ee,  as  many  of  the 
States  are  doing,  but  the  root  of  the  evil  will  not  be  got  at  until  the  General  Gov- 
ernment places  its  hands  on  the  business.     (587. ) 

Dr.  Wise,  medical  inspector.  United  States  Navy,  suggests  the  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  food  in  the  manner  in  which  the  sale  of  proprietaiy  medicines  is 
reg^ilated  in  Italy.  According  to  his  account  the  article  offered  ror  sale  bears  a 
plain  statement  of  its  formula.    Samples  are  gathered  in  the  market  from  time 
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to  time  and  carefully  analyzed.  If  the  article  differs  materially  from  the  formula, 
the  license  of  the  dealer  or  vender  is  revoked  and  he  is  subject  to  fine  or  other 
punishment.     (627.) 

Dr.  PiFFARD  says  wherever  a  mixture  of  two  wholesome  substances  is  offered 
as  a  pure  article,  this  should  be  punished,  but  he  would  not  prevent  the  mi  ring 
of  two  harmless  substances  if  the  nature  of  the  composition  were  indicated.  As 
the  English  law  expresses  it,  the  consumer  should  have  a  substance  of  the  nature 
and  kind  demanded,  and  not  some  other  kind.    (187, 192.) 

Mr.  HoBBS,  editor  of  the  National  Provisioner,  would  favor  a  national  pure- 
food  law  which  should  require  certain  chemical  purities,  and  should  secure  proper 
labels  on  packages,  so  that  the  buyer  might  get  a  correct  description  of  his  pur- 
chase. Such  a  law  is  needed,  not  only  for  the  integrity  of  our  home  trade,  but 
for  the  integrity  of  our  trade  abroad.     (496. ) 

Mr.  Scully  says  his  comx>any  would  be  very  glad  to  mark  the  ingredients  on 
each  package  if  their  competitors  did.  In  States  which  have  no  law  requiring  it. 
he  thinks  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  state  on  the  cans  that  certain  grades  of 
maple  sirup  contained  glucose.  Retailers  would  object  to  it  even  at  the  reduced 
price  at  which  it  is  sold.  If  there  were  a  national  law  compelling  aU  to  publish 
formulas,  it  would  be  just  as  profitable  in  every  way  and  much  better  than  now; 
it  would  remove  the  element  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  people  would  know 
just  what  they  were  buying.    (98, 94.) 

Mr.  Stewart's  idea  is  not  to  nrohibit  the  sale  of  adulterated  goods,  but  to 
require  them  to  be  branded  and  sold  for  what  they  are,  to  prevent  the  dishonest 
cutting  of  prices  by  jobbers  and  retailers,  many  of  whom  sell  glucose  jellies  at 
half  price.  The  same  applies  to  honey  and  baking  powder.  He  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  goods  shoula  be  branded  just  what  they  are.    (79.) 

Mr.  FuRBAT  suggests  a  law  which  would  operate  in  same  way  as  the  mixed- 
flour  law  on  all  classes  of  food.     (62.) 

Mr.  MoNRED,  a  dairy  expert,  says  the  most  simple  way  to  cover  all  food  products 
is  to  reauire  them  to  be  branded  for  what  they  are,  as  in  the  case  of  nour.  A 
national  law  compelling  all  foods  to  be  branded  would  cover  the  situation.    (65.) 

Mr.  P.  M.  Hanney,  a  manufacturer  of  cereal  foods,  thinks  it  very  beneficial  to 
require  manufacturers  to  put  a  formula  on  each  package,  as  in  the  mixed-flour 
law,  to  which  he  would  make  no  amendments.    (59, 60. ) 

Mr.  Marc  Delafontainb  says  that  the  requirement  that  the  composition  be 
stated  should  really  apply  to  all  kinds  of  mixtures.  He  thinks  the  English  law 
requiring  the  label  to  state  what  is  in  the  package  is  best.     (281.) 

Mr.  BossATi  thinks  that  the  branding  or  goods  made  in  this  country  in  such  a 
"^ay  as  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  they  have  been  imported,  or  the  refilling 
of  a  foreign  package  with  a  home-made  article,  is  a  fraud  which  the  law  ought  to 
prevent.  It  also  causes  a  considerable  loss  to  the  revenue  by  substituting  home- 
made goods  for  the  foreign  goods  which  would  pay  imx>ort  duty.    (448.) 

S.  Pmhibition  desired  in  certain  cases. — a.  Injuriotis  stibstances,— -Mr.  Tbjjkbbr 
thinks  that  the  correct  labeling  of  articles  and  the  selling  of  them  for  what  they 
are  protects  the  public  sufficiently  against  paying  more  than  goods  are  really 
wortn.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  when  the  question  relates  to  goods  whicn 
are  injurious  to  health.  In  many  cases  the  consumer  does  not  know  whether  a 
given  article  is  injurious  or  not.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  poorer  people,  who 
are  under  the  greatest  temptation  to  buy  cheap  articles.  Scientific  terms  are 
used,  which  convey  no  clear  idea  to  the  ordinary  consumer.  When  the  consensus 
of  scientific  opinion  pronounces  the  use  of  certain  articles  to  be  injurious  to  the 
health,  mere  publicity  ought  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  public  authority  ought  to 
forbid  the  use  of  them.     (581 ,  582. ) 

Di\  PiFFARD  does  not  think  that  any  substance  whatever  which  is  actively  harm- 
ful in  ordinary  quantities  should  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  food  in  any  quantity. 
When  a  mixture  contains  substances  which  are  entirely  harmless  in  gross  quan- 
tities, they  should  be  labeled  as  mixtures.     (191.) 

b,  Dilutants, — Professor  Mitchell  says  that  comx>ounds  containing  materials 
no  one  would  knowingly  use  ought  to  be  prohibited  entirely,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  sold  even  with  a  formula.  If  a  man  sells  a  x>ail  of  adulterated 
pepper  labeled  adulterated  pepper  on  the  side  in  smaU  letters,  it  is  taken  into  a  gro- 
cery and  put  under  the  counter  or  on  the  counter  with  the  label  toward  the  grocer. 
In  Professor  Mitchell's  opinion  the  mixing  of  foods  like  flour  or  buckwheat 
middlings  with  foods  of  an  entirely  different  class,  suoh  as  condiments,  should  be 
entirely  prohibited,  since  they  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  food,  but  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  strength  and  cheapening  the  product.    (118, 124.) 

4,  Legal  standards. — National  commission.— Mr.  Lewis  favors  a  nation^  pure- 
food  law,  if  properly  drawn,  but  not  one  similar  to  the  State  laws.    Many  manu- 
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f acturers  prepare  their  products  so  as  to  meet  the  yarying  reqnirementB  of  the 
laws  of  the  several  States.  Mr.  Lewis  says  the  advantage  of  a  pure-food  law  is 
twofold — to  prevent  the  marketing  of  injurious  articles  of  food  and  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  raise  their  standards,  so  that  the  food  will  be  accepted  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  He  says  the  line  can  not  be  drawn  between  harmful  and  harm- 
less adulteration  in  a  law,  but  that  this  should  be  determined  by  a  commission  of 
experts,  for  while  there  can  be  no  harm  in  using  small  quantities  of  sdum  to  harden 
cucumber  pickles,  there  would  be  great  harm  in  allowing  alum  to  be  used  as  a 
preservative  instead  of  salted  vinegar;  and  canned  com  may  require  a  slight 
amount  of  antiseptic  to  prevent  it  from  souring.  The  extent  to  which  these 
things  should  be  used  should  be  determined  by  a  commission  of  experts  with 
facilities  for  getting  information.  This  conunission  should,  at  the  request  of  any 
manufacturer  and  at  his  expense,  appoint  a  custodian  for  the  factory  with  author- 
ity to  issue  labels,  numbered  consecutively,  to  be  put  upon  the  products,  the  cus- 
todian to  have  access  to  all  books  and  workings  oi  the  concern,  and  to  be  able  to 
acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  everything  done.  When  in  doubt  he  could 
reserve  his  opinion  for  the  decision  of  the  commission.  Thus  every  product 
would  go  out  with  a  certain  established  grade,  and  purchasers  would  know  exactly 
what  it  contained.  The  value  of  canned  products  now  depends  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  manufacturer.  Under  this  plan  there  would  be  a  Government  guaran- 
tee, which  would  enhance  the  value  more  than  it  cost.  This  would  be  of  value, 
especially  in  foreign  countries  and  in  local  markets  where  the  manufacturers 
are  not  well  known.  The  commission  might  also  examine  the  requirements  of 
foreign  markets  and  issue  bulletins  of  what  is  required.  The  commission  should 
be  under  a  department  of  commerce,  the  value  of  food  inspection  being  as  much 
to  enhance  the  value  of  food  abroad  as  to  protect  consumers  at  home.  The  law 
should  be  so  framed  that  anyone  should  have  the  privilege  of  buying  any  kind 
of  food  wanted  and  not  be  compelled  to  take  a  Government  guarantee,  for  many 
small  manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  employ  a  Government  custodian  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  local  reputation.  The  employnaent  of  the  custodian 
should  be  voluntary,  but  goods  not  inspected  would  not  bring  the  prices  they  do 
now.  Mr.  Lewis  thinks  that  if  there  were  sufficient  confidence  in  the  commission 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  smaJl  quantities  of 
preservatives,  but  baking  powder  containing  large  quantities  of  alum,  being  dele- 
terious to  the  hefklth,  should  be  so  labeled;  the  Government  could  not  give  its 
guarantee  to  a  package  of  that  kind  if  the  commission  should  decide  ^lat  aJum 
was  deleterious  to  the  hecdth.  Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  the  qutdity  of  the  food 
eateB  has  as  much  to  do  with  morals  as  the  quality  of  literature  absorbed,  or  even 
more.     (36-39.) 

Professor  Hallbbro  says  that,  excepting  a  tew  articles  which  the  Government 
has  found  it  necessary  to  fix  the  standard  for,  as  in  the  lime  test  for  kerosene,  the 
polariscopic  test  for  sugar  when  a  bounty  was  to  be  paid,  and  more  recently  for 
flour,  there  is  no  standard  for  measuring  the  quality,  purity,  and  strength  of 
natural  substances  outside  of  pharmacy.  He  believes  that  only  a  national  law 
will  be  sufficient.  The  laws  in  various  places  are  often  deficient,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  administered  by  unqualified  or  ignorant  persons.  The  administra- 
tion of  national  law  must  be  placed  under  a  national  board  of  health.  So  many 
questions  come  up  pertaining  to  the  adulteration,  sophistication,  and  substitution 
of  foods  that  can  not  be  settled  except  by  scientific  medicaJ  research  that  even  the 
Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  can  not  settle  these  complications.  Professor  Hall- 
berg  holds  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  national  board  of  health, 
or  department  of  health,  with  branches,  working  if  necessary  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  settle  disputed  questions  and  fix  a  definite 
standard  with  certain  limitations  as  to  the  quahty ,  strength,  and  purity  of  various 
substances. 

Professor  Hallberg  says  that  if  there  were  a  national  board  of  health  to  which 
such  questions  could  be  referred  all  the  trouble  about  such  articles  as  canned 
roast  beef  would  be  avoided.    (80,  81.) 

Professor  Hallberg  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  on 
the  label  the  composition  of  the  food.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  a 
penalty  for  dishonest  formulas,  because  organic  chemistry  is  only  in  its  primitive 
stages  in  this  country,  and  very  few  chemists  can  make  a  correct  examination  of 
any  food  product.  Mr.  Hallberg  believes  that  many  things  used  in  food  products 
are  deleterious  to  health  and  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  In  baking  powder 
a  statement  of  the  formula  would  not  be  sufficient  protection,  because  people  do 
not  know  the  chemical  reaction  that  will  take  place  in  a  certain  mixture;  and  a 
{preat  many  things  are  in  a  similar  category.  Nothing  short  of  some  high  author- 
ity working  in  conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  experts  to 
study  these  questions  and  report  to  the  people,  and  absolute  prohibition  of  every- 
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thing  proven  beyond  qnestion  to  be  deleterious  to  health,  wonld  be  sufficient. 
He  would  give  this  authority  power  to  make  limitations,  and  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  branding  of  foods,  and  to  establish  certain  standards 
below  which  none  should  go.  This  principle  could  be  extended  to  nearly  every- 
thing. The  sale  of  anything  falling  oelow  the  standard  prescribed  by  the  board 
should  be  prohibited,  except  possibly  under  certain  restrictions.  Deleterious 
things  should  be  prohibited.  He  would  prohibit  the  use  of  white  clay  in  flour, 
and  would  put  a  mnit  on  all  antiseptics.  He  thinks  the  board  should  prescribe  a 
standard  strength  of  capsicum  and  designate  what  should  be  used  to  weaken  it, 
as  done  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  prescribes  dilutants,  chiefly  sugar  and  milk, 
which  have  no  deleterious  effect.  It  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
absolutely  injurious  and  what  is  not  nutritious.  How  far  the  board  should  go 
in  prohibiting  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  decided  by  very  careful  work  by 
men  of  the  very  greatest  ability  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  subject. 
Having  everything  labeled  clearly  as  to  substance  would  be  a  step  in  advance, 
but  not  a  great  step.  The  label  might  state  in  the  case  of  baking  powder  that  it 
contains  gypsum  or  plaster  of  paris,  which  many  must  contain,  oecause  a  great 
deal  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  half  gypsum;  but  the  average  housewife  would  not 
know  its  injurious  effects.     (81-87.) 

Professor  Chittenden,  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  in  Yale  University, 
says  that  a  general  law  forbidding  the  addition  of  poisonous  substances  to  food 
would  be  insufficient.  It  is  very  difficult  to  agree  upon  what  constitutes  a  poison. 
Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  is  present  in  the  gastric  juice  to  the  extent  of  0. 2  of 
1  per  cent,  and  is  an  indispensable  agent  of  digestion.  In  concentrated  form  it 
is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons.  So  is  acetic  acid,  which,  in  a  dilute  form  as 
vinegar,  is  one  of  the  commonest  preservatives.  We  can  not  say  that  all  poison- 
ous substances  must  be  excluded  from  foods.  We  can  insist  upon  a  law  which 
will  compel  the  makers  of  food  products  to  label  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  substances  which  have  been  added  and  the  quantities.  There 
ought  to  be  a  commission  or  some  authority  to  which  products  could  be  referred, 
with  power  in  such  matters.  Professor  Chittenden  thinks  it  desirable  to  Gx 
stuidards  of  composition  for  food  products  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  and  says  the 
proposed  commission  would  be  of  great  value  in  that  connection.  (418, 419,  ^2, 
426.) 

Professor  Tucker  would  favor  a  national  commission  of  experts  to  determine 
questions  relating  to  the  use  of  preservatives  and  adulterants.  Such  a  commis- 
sion would  give  us  the  actual  facts,  while  legislative  bodies  are  now  likely  to 
depend  largely  upon  the  partisan  views  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of 
certain  articles.  The  commission  would  be  a  guide  for  State  legislation,  and  its 
conclusions  would  probably  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  various  States.  Further, 
there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  having  one  national  body  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions instead  of  a  great  number  of  State  commissions,  which  are  likely  to  dupli- 
cate each  other's  work.     (436,  438,  439.) 

Dr.  Henby  G.  Piffard,  of  New  York  CJity,  does  not  believe  that  any  enact- 
ments of  Congress  will  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  remedy  all  evils,  but  he 
believes  that  Congress  should  authorize  an  investigation  into  food  products  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country,  and  authorize  a  commission  to  determine  what  may  be 
considered  adulterants.  Legislation  going  as  far  as  national  authority  will  x)ermit 
should  be  enacted,  and  with  this  as  a  basis  and  guide  the  State  legislatures  could 
supplement  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  effective  carrying  out  of  preventive  meas- 
ures will  rest  rather  with  the  States  than  with  the  General  Government,  but  a 
great  deal  of  legislation  which  Congress  should  enact  could  be  copied  en  bloc  into 
State  legislation,  with  such  additional  measures,  especially  as  regards  penalties, 
as  the  States  might  see  flt  te  enact.    (187, 188. ) 

Professor  Vauohan  says  there  should  undoubtedly  be  a  national  board  of 
health,  or  a  board  devoted  to  the  subject  of  foods,  and  declares  it  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  that  there  is  not  such  a  board.  Aside  from  the  question  of  sanita- 
tion, it  would  ^ve  American  foods  a  standard  value  in  other  countries  and  help 
our  exports.  He  thinks  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  flx  standards  for  all  foods, 
as  is  done  for  medicines.  This  can  oe  done  for  milk,  but  he  does  not  see  how  it 
can  be  done  for  bread,  meat,  eto.     (206,  207.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
been  devoting  a  large  part  of  its  time  to  the  investigation  of  foods,  and  has  a 
thoroughly  equipped  corps  of  scientific  experts  who  would  be  ready  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  a  pure-food  law.  No  other  existing  deparbnent  being  so 
much  interested  in  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  orsanization 
of  the  Government  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  naturally  fill  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    (89.) 
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Professor  Jenkins  thinks  that  legal  standards  for  certain  foods  ought  to  be 
fixed,  though  he  is  not  prepared  to  speak  of  the  method  which  should  be  adopted. 
(455.) 

6,  Otjections  to  Oovemment  cruaranty, — Professor  Mitchell  thinks  the  stand- 
ards of  foods  ought  to  be  fixed  oy  Congress  rather  than  by  a  board.  He  thinks  it 
is  not  desirable  for  the  Grovemment  to  guarantee  pure-food  products.  Food 
products  generally  should  be  pure,  and  when  they  are  adulterated  it  is  time  for 
the  law  to  step  in.  He  does  not  understand  that  the  object  of  pure-food  laws  is 
to  x>^rmit  any  department  of  the  Government  to  be  used  for  the  commercial 
advantage  of  any  one  or  more  firms.    (124, 181, 132.) 

Professor  Tucker  doubts  the  advisability  of  attempts  to  guarantee  the  quality 
of  particular  products  by  law,  so  long  as  adulterants  injurious  to  health  are 
excluded.  A  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  is  unjust;  it  may  be  fit  for 
Bussia,  but  not  for  the  United  States.  If  a  man  bujrs  a  pint  of  olive  oil  for  20 
cents,  Professor  Tucker  does  not  know  that  the  State  is  called  upon  to  protect  him 
a^inst  the  substitution  of  cotton-seed  oil  or  peanut  oil.  It  might  be  proper  to  for- 
bid the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter,  and  to  forbid  the  sale  of  glucose  as  honey, 
and  to  forbid  the  sale  of  cotton  oil  as  oUve  oil;  but  he  would  not  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  great  imx>ortance.  There  are  much  more  imx)ortant  matters  that  ought  to 
have  attention  first.     (437.) 

6.  Brosius  bill. — Reg^dation  vnfhout  taxation, — ^Professor  Frear  states  that  the 
Brosius  bill  is  essentially  that  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Chemists  in  1897.  It  was  accepted  in  a  modified  form  by  the  Na- 
tional Pure  Food  and  Drug  Conj^ess  in  1898,  and  certain  modifications  of  it  were 
suggested  by  that  organization  in  January,  1899. 

It  is  patterned  after  the  English  law,  and  prohibits  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  food  products  and  drugs.  General  le^slation  of  this  character  is 
considered  preferable  to  any  attempt  to  specify  particular  articles.  Adulteration 
and  misbranding  affect  practically  all  classes  of  foods  and  drugs,  and  are  so 
manifold  in  device  that  piecemeal  legislation  could  not  furnish  an  adequate 
remedy.  The  Brosius  bill  avoids  the  tax  feature  which,  if  nominal  in  amount, 
is  often  interpreted  as  approval  rather  than  disapproval  of  certain  food  substi- 
tutes, and  if  heavy,  may  prevent  the  introduction  of  valuable  cheap  foods. 
Finally,  by  placing  executive  control  in  offices  already  established,  it  avoids  un- 
necessary increase  of  expenditure  and  the  establishment  of  new  political  places. 
(526,527.) 

Oleomargarine,  filled  cheese,  and  flour  are,  according  to  Dr.  Wiley,  the  only 
products  concerning  which  there  is  any  Federal  legislation  to  protect  the  consumer 
and  the  honest  producer.  The  laws  relating  to  these  articles,  when  properly 
enforced,  give  sufficient  protection,  but  he  believes  that  food  laws  should  not 
have  for  their  object  the  raising  of  revenue.    (15.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate  passed  January  6, 1901,  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  was  called  ux>on  to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  testimony  relative  to 
alum  baking  x>owder  contained  in  the  following  publications: 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United  States 
Senate,  April  23, 1900.    Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1900. 

Memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  in  the  matter  of  bill  S. 
8618.    Senate  Document  No.  303,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 

Some  Interesting  Information  about  Baking  Powders.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Baking  Powder  Association,  1123  Broadway,  New  York. 

Effects  on  Digestion  of  Food  Prepared  by  the  Use  of  Alum  Baking  Powder. 
By  E.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Reprint  from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
October  27,  1900.  Published  by  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  New 
York. 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  Stoner,  a  Lawyer  of  Recognized  High 
Standing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Richmond  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Two  other  pamphlets  without  titles,  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Richmond,  ya.,and  dated  January  2, 1901. 

These  pamphlets  contain  much  testimony  as  to  the  harmless  character  of  alum 
baking  x>owder,  together  with  some  statements  tending  to  show  that  all  baking 
powders,  ];>articularly  those  containing  cream  of  tartar,  are  injurious.  They  also 
contain  criticisms  upon  the  advertising  methods  of  the  principal  cream  of  tartar 
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baking  x>owder  company  and  its  alleged  efforts  to  influence  leg^islation.  The 
hearing  of  April  38,  1900,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  protests  from  yarioas  persons 
interested  in  the  manof  actore  of  alum  baking  powder  against  the  provision  of 
Senate  bill  3618,  introduced  March  15, 1900,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  fix  standards  of  food  products  and  determine  the  wholesomeness  or 
unwholesomeness  of  preservatives  and  other  substances  added  to  foods,  and  mak- 
ing his  determinations  the  standards  before  all  United  States  courts.  Dr.  Wiley, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture,  defended  the  objects  of  the  bill, 
but  also  approved  an  amendment  suggested  by  one  of  the  protestants  making  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  only  evidence  instead  of  .binding  upon  the  courts.  The 
section  under  discussion  was  in  the  following  terms: 

**  Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  standards 
of  food  products  when  advisable,  and  to  determine  the  wholesomeness  or  unwhole- 
someness of  preservatives  and  other  substances  which  are  or  may  be  added  to 
foods,  and  to  aid  him  in  reaching  just  decisions  in  such  matters  he  is  authorized 
to  call  upon  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  food  standards  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
and  such  physicians,  not  less  than  five,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  select,  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Mescal  Departments  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  not  less  than  five  experts,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  reason  of  their  attainments  in  physi- 
ological chemistry,  hygiene,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  to  consider  jointly  the 
standards  of  all  food  products  (within  the  meaning  of  this  act) ,  and  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  preservatives  and  other  substances  added  to  food  products  on  the 
health  of  the  consumer;  and  when  so  determined  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  such  standards  shall  guide  the  chemists  of  the  Depfutment  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  act  and  shall 
remain  the  standards  before  all  the  United  States  courts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  either  directly  or  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  food  standards  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  the  medical  officers  and  experts 
before  mentioned,  to  confer  with  and  consult,  when  so  requested,  the  duly  accred- 
ited representatives  of  all  industries  producing  articles  for  which  standards  shall 
be  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  suggested  amendment  provides  that  "  when  so  determined  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  standards  and  determinations  shall  guide 
the  chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  them  by  this  act,  and  may  be  used  as  evidence  before  all  the  United 
States  courts." 

I.  GOKMEBGIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BASING-POWDEB  aXTESTION. 

• 

A.  Yarioas  acids  used  in  baking  powder. — Mr.  HiaaiNS,  president  of  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association,  sajrs  several  acids  are  used  to  release  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  contained  in  the  soda  with  which  the  acid  is  combined  in  baking  powder — 
alum,  cream  of  tartar,  a  combination  of  alum  and  phosphate,  and  in  one  instance 
phosphate  alone.  The  success  of  the  only  concern  which  uses  phosphates  alone  is 
not  yet  known.  Hitherto  it  has  never  been  practicable  to  use  phosphates  as  the 
exclusive  agent.  A  ^eat  many  manufacturers  who  use  alum  use  acid  phosphate 
also.     (Senate  committee,  29.) 

B.  Belative  economy  of  alum  baking  powder. — Mr.  E.  L.  Dudley,  of  Dudley  &  Com- 
pany, Fairport,  New  York,  states  that  this  is  a  small  manufacturing  company 
which  has  for  5  years  been  making  baking  powder  with  alum  in  it,  which  it 
considers  a  healthful  product.  He  himself  travels  on  the  road,  and  knows  from 
dealing  with  the  people  of  New  York  State  that  the  majority  of  the  people  favor 
the  lower-priced  goods  and  buy  them.    A  great  many  alum  baking  powders  are 

gut  up  on  a  l-spoon  formula;  the  directions  call  for  1  spoonful  to  a  quart  of  flour, 
ome  alum  baking  powders  are  put  up  on  a  2- spoon  formula,  calling  for  2  spoon- 
fuls to  a  quart  of  flour.  All  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  put  up  on  a 
3-8poon  formula,  because  cream  of  tartar  is  an  extremely  weak  acid. 
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In  the  portions  of  the  country  where  the  consnmption  of  baking  powder  is  largest 
per  capita,  as  in  his  own  Stat«  and  the  section  south  of  Maryland,  l-sx)Oon  ba£ng 
powder  is  universally  used,  with  the  result  that  the  humblest  ne^o  or  poorest  white 
inan  has  a  cheap  and  efficient  material  with  which  to  leaven  his  bread.  He  buys 
a  1 -pound  can  of  baking  powder  for  10  cents.  For  Royal  Baking  Powder  or  any 
other  2-spoon  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  he  would  have  to  pay  50  cents  a 
pound;  in  some  instances  40  or  45  cents,  never  less  than  40  cents  except  when 
there  is  a  trade  war  between  retail  grocers.    The  directions  on  the  outside  require 

2  spoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  flour,  but  the  directions  on  a  slip  inside  the  can  require 

3  spoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  flour.  Taking  the  quantity  prescribed  on  the  outside 
label  it  requires  $1  worth  of  that  powder  to  go  as  far  as  10  cents'  worth  of  the  alum 
baking  powder.  Taking  the  quantity  prescribed  inside  the  can  it  requires  $1.50 
worth,  or  15  to  1.  This  is  what  has  gradually  injured  the  business  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.     (Senate  committee,  30,  31.) 

The  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  asserts  that  the  cost 
of  leavening  bread  with  Royal  Baking  Powder  equals  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  flour,  while  the  cost  of  leavening  bread  with  alum  baking  powder  equals  8 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  flour.  These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  ai^ertions 
that,  first,  the  leavening  power  of  1  pound  of  alum  baking  powder  is  equal  to 
the  leavening  power  of  2  and  in  some  cases  of  3  x)ounds  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 
I)owder,  and,  second,  that  the  price  of  alum  baking  powder  to  the  consumer  is 
10  cents  a  pound  and  the  cost  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  50  cents  a 
pound.     (Memorial,  pp.  4, 5.) 

Mr.  A.  C.  MoRBisoN,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder 
Association,  says  that  the  price  of  alum  baking  powder  is  10  cents  a  pound,  never 
above  25  cents  a  pound,  and  that  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  between  45 
and  5C  cents  a  pound.  The  cheapness  of  the  alum  product  has  made  it  a  strong 
competitor,  ana  while  the  alum  baking-powder  business  has  been  growing  enor- 
mously, the  cream  of  tartar  interest  has  been  retrograding.  (Senate  committee, 
15, 16.) 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
alum  in  baking  powder  would  destroy  525  manufacturinjp^  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  it  would  immensely  increase  the  cost  or  baking  powder  to  the 
public.  It  is  estimated  that  the  State  of  Virginia  alone  would  have  to  pay 
$4,500,000  yearly  for  baking  powder  as  compared  with  the  present  expenditure 
of  $300,000,  and  that  for  the  United  States  the  cost  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 

Sowder  would  be  $150,000,000  yearly  as  against  $10,000,000  for  alum  baking  pow- 
ers.    (Pamphlet  issued  by  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

C.  Number  of  mannfactureri  and  amounts  produced. — The  memorial  of  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association  says  that  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  began  about  35  years  ago,  that  of  alum  baking  powder  about  25  years 
ago,  and  that  of  phosphate  powders  later.  There  are  524  manufacturers  of  alum 
and  alum  phosphate  powders.  There  are  only  8  or  10  manufacturers  of  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powders,  and  3  of  them  are  in  a  combination  known  as  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  This  company  puts  out  considerably  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  whole  product  of  cream  of  tartar  powder.  It  controls  virtually  all  the 
cream  of  tartar  maniifactured  in  this  country.  Straight  phosphate  baking 
powder  is  made  by  only  one  firm.  About  100,000,000  pounds  of  alum  and  alum 
phosphate  powders  ai*e  sold  yearly  in  the  United  States,  about  18,000,000  pounds 
of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  and  not  more  than  500,000  or  600,000  pounds  of 
phosphate  powder.     (Memorial,  pp.  3,  4,  10.) 

Mr.  Duncan  Edwards  says  the  alum  baking  powder  companies  of  the  United 
States  produce  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  annually,  against  about  18,000,000 
pounds  of  cream  of  tartar  powder.     (Senate  committee,  7.) 

Mr.  Jaques  estimates  that  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  of  which  18,000,000  pounds,  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  are  manufactured  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
and  associated  companies.  The  manufacture  of  powder  containing  alum  amounts 
to  about  100,000,000  pounds,  of  which  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
represents  about  75,000,000  pounds.  The  61  members  of  the  association  include 
the  large  manufacturers;  the  other  450  or  so  are  manufacturer 3  who  make  the 
baking  powder  as  a  side  line.     (Senate  committee,  27.) 

Mr.  HioaiNS  and  Mr.  Steele  estimate  that  the  Roval  Baking  Powder  Compaay 
manufactures  90  per  cent  of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  of  this  country. 
(Senate  committee,  5,32.) 

Mr.  Coyne  estimates  that  the  ratio  of  use  of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powders  is  about  8  to  1.     (Senate  committee,  26.) 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  the  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  and  alum  phos- 
phate baking  powder  produce  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  bslang  powder  consumed  in 
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the  United  States,  and  the  manofactarers  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  per- 
haps 20  per  cent.  The  powders  containing  alnm  ^  to  the  consumer  at  such  low 
prices  and  are  so  much  more  economical  and  efQcient  that  they  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant. There  were  originally  three  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  companies — 
Price,  Cleveland,  and  Royal — who  bnilt  up  a  bnsiness  of  such  immense  propor- 
tions and  such  immense  earnings  on  a  smaU  capitfdization  that  they  were  consol- 
idated, bringing  in  also  the  companies  producing  or  refining  cream  of  tartar,  and 
the  aggregated  corx)orations  were  capitalized  at  |20,000,000,  $10,000,000  preferred 
stock,  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  To  pay  a  dividend  on  that  stock  requires 
about  $600,000.  The  alum  baking  powder  companies  do  not  make  $900,000  net  in  a 
vear,  though  they  supply  80  per  cent  of  the  consumption.  The  law  of  competition 
has  worked  among  them  so  efficiently  that  most  of  them  are  working  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  the  onlv  concern  that 
does  any  business  that  amounts  to  anything  at  all  in  opposition  to  alum.  (Senate 
committee,  26, 26.) 

Hon.  Levi  Wbli£,  State  dairy  and  pure-food  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania, 
estimates  that  from  60,000,000  to  100,000,000  pounds  of  baking  powder  are  consumed 
annually  in  the  United  States,  and  that  if  the  cream  of  tarter  bakLns-powder 
people  had  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  their  profits  would  not  be  less  than 
$20,000,000  annually.    (Memorial,  p.  80. ) 

Mr.  HiGGiNS  sajrs  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  found  its  business 
gradually  dissipating,  the  fierce  competition  of  the  alum  baking  powders  with 
their  lower  prices  gradually  taMng  the  trade  away.  It  asks  the  protection  of  the 
Qovemment  to  perpetaate  a  condition  which  will  enable  it  to  increase  its  profits. 
(Senate  committee,  29.) 

D.  ildvertiiing  methods  of  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  iti  eflbrti  to  inflnenoe 
legislation. — Mr.  Steele  testifies  that  sulphate  of  alumina  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  baking  bowder  used  by  50,000,000  people  in  this  country.  The 
forces  at  work  against  tnis  industry  are  stupendous,  sumcient  to  spend  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  a  series  of  years  in  advertisements,  to  compel  consideration 
of  a  bill  to  suppress  the  industry  in  every  legislature  in  the  country,  and  to  induce 
one  United  States  Senator  to  recommend  that  the  industry  be  suppressed.  The 
bill  was  passed  in  but  one  State,  Missouri,  where  it  was  passed  without  any 
hearing.     (Senate  committee,  5.) 

Mr.  Duncan  Edwabds,  in  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  American  Baking  Pow- 
der Association,  says  there  is  a  great  contest  between  the  cream  of  tartar  powders, 
represented  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  a  trust,  and  the  various  alum 
powders.  The  cream  of  tartar  baking-powder  companies,  by  advertising  and  by 
a  skillful  use  of  scientific  testimony,  really  directed  not  against  the  use  of  alum 
in  baking  powders,  but  against  its  use  as  food,  have  created  a  sentiment  against 
the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders.  They  have  done  this  for  business  "guruoaea, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  prices  by  maldng  it  appear  that  the  use  of  alum  is  narm- 
ful  and  should  be  prohibited.    (Senate  Committee,  7,  8.) 

Hon.  Levi  Wells  says  the  cream  of  tartar  baking-powder  people,  through 
skillful  advertising  and  a  vast  amount  of  deceptive  literature  circulated  through 
the  press,  have  led  the  public  to  believe  that  only  their  powders  are  safe  to  use. 
(Memorial,  80.) 

Mr.  Dudley  says  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  the  only  baking-powder 
concern  whose  methods  are  such  and  whose  profits  are  so  lar^e  that  it  can  use 
advertising  space  extensively.  It  makes  contracts  almost  universally  with  the 
papers  inserting  its  advertisements  that  no  advertisement  shall  be  mserted  in 
reply.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  recommended  that  the  alum 
baking-powder  companies  should  be  completely  legislated  out  of  business  on  the 
testimony  of  two  chemists  in  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
The  committee  took  a  large  amount  of  evidence  which  was  purely  fictitious,  gotten 
up  in  the  interest  of  one  great  baking-powder  concern.  Mr.  Dadley  admits  that 
some  of  the  chemists  of  the  alum  baking-powder  companies  also  volunteered  to 

go  before  the  committee.  He  says  that  the  commercial  aspect  of  using  Senator 
[ason's  committee  api)ealed  immediately  to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
When  the  committee  assembled  in  Chicago  the  company  instructed  distributing 
crews  to  go  through  Illinois  and  other  States  and  represent  that  they  were  under 
the  pure-food  commission  of  which  Senator  Mason  was  chairman  and  not  employed 
by  a  baking-powder  company.  They  were  instructed  to  tell  the  housekeepers  on 
whom  they  called  that  alum  baking  powder  was  injurious,  that  Senator  Mason^s 
committee  had  condemned  it,  and  that  the  desirable  and  pure  baking  powders 
were  Cleveland's,  Royal,  and  Price's.  All  this  was  done  secretly.  (Senate  Com- 
mittee, 31,32.) 

Mr.  Charles  Latchem,  of  Wabash.  Ind.,  says  the  Royal  people  had  been  using 
in  the  Wabash  paper  a  single-column  8-inch  advertisement.    When  his  firm  got 
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prettv  well  started  in  the  manafacttire  of  baking  powder,  the  Bo3ral  Baking 
Powder  Company  pnblished  a  donble-colnmn  8-incn  advertisement,  complaining 
against  his  goods,  without  any  signature.  Mr.  Latchem  then  went  to  the  news- 
paper office  and  wanted  to  advertise,  bnt  was  x)olitely  told  that  they  conld  not 
accept  an  advertisement;  that  they  were  bound  by  contract  not  to  accept  anv  other 
advertisement  from  a  baking-powder  manufacturer.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  does  not  spend  a  dollar  in  Indiana,  except  for  one  representative,  while 
Mr.  Latchem's  firm  employs  40  people,  including  5  men  on  the  road*  (Senate 
committee,  29, 30.) 

Mr.  Thompson  thinks  the  Bo^al  Baking  Powder  Comi>any  has  done  everything 
it  can,  fair  or  unfair,  to  down  its  competitors.  It  pays  so  much  for  advertise- 
ments and  reading  matter  that  it  has  practically  a  subsidized  press.  It  publishes 
not  only  ordinary  advertisements,  but  reading  matter  without  any  si^^nature,  for 
which  double  rates. are  paid,  and  which  delude  the  public  into  thinking  that  the 
newspaper  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health.  The  company  also  has 
written  letters  to  ladies  who  have  been  using  Mr.  Thompson's  baking  x)owder, 
stating  that  it  was  an  alum  baking  powder.  Mr.  Thompson  says  his  baking 
X>owder  is  an  acid  phosphate  baking  powder,  but  of  course  has  alum  in  it.  (Sen- 
ate Committee,  28, 29. ) 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  expresses  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  prejudice  against  alum  balang  powder  is  the  system  of  **  blind 
advertising"  inaugurated  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  by 
which  articles  attocldng  alum  baking  powder  are  published  as  news  matter, 
appearing  as  the  unbiased  opinions  of  the  newspaper,  while  they  are  in  fact  i>aia 
advertisements.  In  this  connection  was  submitted  the  facsimile  of  a  proposed 
contract  between  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  the  Journal-Tribune, 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  providing  that  articles  to  be  furnished  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  should  be  published  ''  as  pure  straight  readmg — set  m  the  same 
size  and  style  of  type  and  with  the  same  style  of  heading  as  the  pure  reading 
adjoining — to  be  surrounded  by  pure  reading  and  without  date,  mark,  or  anything 
to  designate  them  as  paid  matter.'*  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  that  news- 
papers are  beginning  to  refuse  to  make  such  contracts.  (Pamphlet  issued  by 
Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

The  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  declares  that  the 
Roy^  Baking  Powder  Company,  in  its  efforts  to  increase  its  business,  has  resorted 
to  '*  gradual  and  persistent  deception  of  the  public  by  false  and  libelous  state- 
mente,  covertly  inserted  as  reading  matter  in  newspapers,  declaring  alum  baking 
powder  to  be  poisonous,  detrimental  to  health,  and  a  wholly  unworthy  product, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  public  prejudice  which  is  created  by  its  own  false  state- 
ments to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alum  baking 
IK)wders." 

It  is  also  asserted  that  this  comx>any  inserts  clauses  in  its  advertising  contracts 
which  prevent  jmpers  that  have  its  advertisements  from  inserting  any  matter 
conti*aaictory  to  its  statements  or  detrimental  to  its  interests.  It  is  asserted  that 
these  contracts  provide  for  the  publication  of  pure  reading  matter. 

In  illustration  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder's  advertising  methods,  the  memo- 
rial present-s  the  following,  which  is  said  to  represent  a  type  of  advertisement 
that  is  widely  distributed: 

[From  the  Gonmiercial-Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  2,1900.] 

SAID  TO  BE  ALUM  POISONINQ-^EBIOUB  CASE  OP  ILLNESS  &EPOBTBD  FROM  THE  USB  OF  IXFUBB  BAKING 

POWDEB. 

[Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune.] 

The  poisoning  of  the  Thom&i  family,  of  Thomas  Mill,  Somerset  County,  four  members  of  which 
were  reported  to  have  been  made  dangerously  ill  by  impure  baking  powder  used  in  making  buck- 
wheat cakes,  has  been  further  investigated. 

The  original  can,  with  the  remainder  of  the  baking  powder  left  over  after  mixing  the  cakes,  was 
secured  by  Or.  Gritchfleld.  The  powder  had  been  bought  at  a  neighboring  country  store,  and  was 
one  of  the  low-priced  brands. 

Dr.  Gritchfleld  said  that  the  patients  had  the  symptoms  of  alum  poisoning.  As  the  same  kind  of 
baking  powder  is  sold  in  many  city  groceries  as  well  as  country  stores,  Dr.  Gritchfleld  thought  it 
important  that  a  chemical  examination  should  be  made  to  determine  its  ingredients.  He  therefore 
transferred  the  package  of  powder  to  Dr.  Schill,  of  this  city,  for  analysis.  Dr.  Schlll's  report  is  as 
follows: 

"I  certify  that  I  have  examined  chemically  the  sample  of  *  *  *  baking  powder  forwarded  to 
me  by  Dr.  Gritchfleld.    The  specimen  contained  alum. 

"  Dr.  FBANcn  Schill,  Jr.,  Aftalyat.** 

Alum  is  u.«ed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lower-priced  baking  powders.  It  is  a  mineral  poison,  and 
for  this  reason  the  sale  of  baking  powders  con  taming  it  is  in  many  cities  prohibited. 
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Several  quotations  from  other  papers  are  given  in  which  this  case  of  alleged 
poisoning  Toy  aJum  baking  powder  is  referred  to  upon  the  authority  of  the  Johns- 
town Tribune.  All  of  them  are  alleged  to  be  paid  advertisements  of  the  Boyal 
Baking  Powder  Company. 

The  following  affidavits  are  offered,  together  with  others  of  similar  nature,  in 

§roof  of  the  falsity  of  the  statements  made  in  these  advertisements  and  of  the 
eli  berate  manufacture  of  false  statements  and  the  procurement  of  their  publica- 
tion by  the  agents  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Comixany: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  J.  B.  Critchfleld,  who  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

That  I  am  the  doctor  who  attended  the  Thomas  famil]^  who  were  poisoned  some  time  ago. 

The  statements  and  advertisements  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  that  I  stated  that  they 
(the  Thomas  family)  were  poisoned  by  alum  In  baking  powder  is  false.  1  never  made  any  such 
statement.  Mr.  La  Fetra,  the  agent  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  called  on  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  state  that  the  poisoning  was  alum  poisoning,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not. 

They  have  In  their  advertisement  misquoted  me  and  have  made  false  statements  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  as  the  symptoms  were  arsenical  poisoning  and  not  alum. 

J.  B.  Cbitchfibld. 

April  20, 1900. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Francis  Schlll,  jr.,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I,  Dr.  F.  Schlll,  jr.,  am  the  physician  who  examined  the  baking  powder  brought  to  me  from  Dr. 
Critchfleld  by  Mr.  La  Fetra,  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  was  said  to  have  caused 
the  poisoning^of  the  Thomas  family.  At  his  request  I  examined  ft  for  alum  only,  which  I  found  it 
contained.  He  wished  me  to  sign  a  statement  tnat  in  my  estimation  alum  baking  powders  caused 
symptoms  such  as  obtained  in  tne  Thomas  family.  This  I  refused  to  do.  He  wished  all  mention  of 
his  name  or  his  companies  to  be  excluded  from  my  statement.  Not  by  direct  implication,  but  by 
Innuendo,  they  have  placed  me  in  a  false  position,  leading  the  public  to  infer  that  I  went  on  record  as 
saying  such  alum  baKing  powders  were  injurious  to  health  and  had  caused  the  poisoning  of  the 
Thomas  family.    This  latter  I  emphatically  deny. 

Dr.  Francis  Schill,  Jr. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  April,  1900. 

[SEAL.]  EDW.  E.  LEVERGOOD, 

Alderman,  City  af  Jokrutovm,  Oarnbria  Oounty,  Pa. 

The  memorial  also  states  that  Dr.  Critchfield  and  Dr.  Schill  tried  to  have  a  tme 
statement  of  the  facts  inserted  in  the  newspapers  of  Johnstown,  '*  and  the  papers 
refused  to  publish  the  same,  stating  that  on  account  of  a  contract  they  had  with 
the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  they  could  publish  nothing  of  this  character 
for  them." 

Among  other  alleged  advertisements,  one  is  taken  from  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  of  March  24, 1900,  of  which  the  following  is  a  paragraph: 

**  The  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune  reports  four  cases  of  poisoning  near  that  city 
from  the  use  of  a  baking  powder  which,  when  analyzed,  was  found  to  contain 
alum.  Becently  in  New  York  two  deaths  occurred  from  poisoning  by  the  use  of 
powders  sent  to  victims  in  samples." 

Upon  this  the  Memorial  makes  the  following  comment : 

**  The  only  two  deaths  from  poisoning  by  powder  to  which  this  sentence  applies 
are  apparently  those  of  Bamett  and  Mrs.  Adams,  for  which  Molineux  was  con- 
victed. The  powders  alleged  to  have  been  used  were  kutnow  and  bromo  seltzer. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  baking  powders." 

A  considerable  number  of  other  examples  of  matter  alleged  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  various  newspapers  as  reading  matter,  by  procurement  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  are  given. 

The  Memorial  also  alludes  to  a  house-to-house  cami>aign  {^gainst  alum  baking 
powders,  which  the  Royal  Company  is  said  to  have  inaugurated.  A  quotation  is 
made  from  the  Daily  Democrat,  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  dated  September  25, 1899,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  **M.  Wemple,  of  New  York  City,  representative  of  the 
National  Pure  Food  Association,"  with  eight  women  assistants,  was  in  Sherman 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  baking  powders  used  in  Sherman  homes.  Mr. 
Wemple  is  quoted  as  having  made  the  following  statement  to  a  Democrat  reporter: 

*'  The  ladies  will  call  at  every  house  in  Sherman,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  will  inspect  the  baking  powder  used  and  show  which  powders 
contain  alum  and  which  are  made  of  cream  of  tartar.  We  represent  no  baking- 
powder  firm  nor  do  we  use  or  recommend  the  use  of  any  particular  brand  of 
powder.  We  simply  desire  to  demonstrate  which  powders  are  pure  and  which 
are  not." 

Affidavits  of  women  are  also  presented,  stating  that  they  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work.  One  swears  that  she  was  employed  by  **the  Pure  Food  Association 
of  Iowa,  or  the  National  Pure  Food  Association,  under  the  supervision  of  Senator 
Mason,  of  Chicago. "  Three  others,  signing  one  affidavit,  say :  '  *  Mr.  Mark  Wemple 
insti'ucted  us  to  use  the  name  of  Senator  William  E.  Mason  in  connection  with 
the  *  Pure  Food  Commission,*  in  order  to  enable  us  to  gain  admission  to  houses 
while  employed  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  to  condemn  the  use  of 
all  other  oaking  powdery" 
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Mr.  William  T.  Biogs  states  in  an  affidavit  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  at  $100  a  month  as  **  manager  of  a  demonstrating 
crew."  He  was  instriicted  to  report  to  Mr.  Mark  Wemple.  Mr.  Wemple  told 
him  '^  that  they  did  not  wish  the  public  to  know  that  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder 
Company  was  doing  this  work,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  against  trusts,  and 
tiiat  in  order  to  g^in  admittance  to  houses  we  were  to  have  our  demonstrators 
tell  the  housekeeper  that  *  We  are  not  representing  any  particular  brand  of  bak- 
ing x>owder,  but  are  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Com- 
mission, of  which  Senator  William  E.  Mason  is  chairman.'  " 

Another  phase  of  the  activity  of  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  asserted 
in  the  Memorial  to  be  procurement  of  legislation  against  alum  baking  x>owders. 
A  bill  was  passed  in  Missouri  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article 
that  contains  alum  and  is  to  be  used  in  the  prex>ration  of  food.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  is  referred  to  as  clandestine,  and  it  is  said  that  none  of  the  81  manufac- 
turers of  alum  baking  powders  in  Missouri  was  given  notice  of  any  hearing,  or 
knew  of  its  passa^  until  they  had  been  legislated  out  of  business.  Similar  oills 
were  introduced  m  G^eorgia,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
but  were  defeated  as  soon  their  character  became  known. 

Under  the  Missouri  law  a  case  was  brought  against  a  dealer,  and  it  is  asserted 
by  the  Memorial  that  each  of  the  10  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  testified  that 
he  appeared  at  the  request  of  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  that  he 
was  paid  for  his  appearance;  at  least  two  of  them  at  $100  a  day  and  expenses,  and 
at  least  one  at  $50  a  day  and  expenses.  The  case  for  the  prosecution,  though 
nominally  conducted  by  the  State,  was  really  conducted  by  an  able  attorney  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  employ  and  pay  of  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company.  *  *  At  this 
irial  the  astonishing  fact  was  also  elicited  that  the  article  on  the  physiological 
effects  of  hydrate  of  alumina,  published  in  the  Chemical  News,  of  Liondon,  by 
Professor  Mallet,  and  which  has  oeen  supposed  to  be  in  every  way  an  independent, 
disinterested,  and  purely  scientific  piece  of  work,  had  been  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Hoagland,  of  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  paid  for 
by  that  company. "    (Memorial ,  6-23 ,  48-45. ) 

The  Bichmona  Chamber  of  Commerce  publishes  two  letters  from  lawyers  of 
St.  Louis,  Stanley  Stoner  and  James  A.  Seddon,  both  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
defending  the  suits  brought  to  enforce  the  Missouri  law  against  alum  baking 
powders.  These  letters  declare  that  the  law  referred  to  was  passed  hastily,  and 
without  opportunity  for  opposition  by  the  alum  baking  powder  interests.  The 
bill  was  introduced  and  carried  by  a  lobbyist.  It  associated  alum  with  arsenic, 
calomel,  and  bismuth,  none  of  which  was  ever  used  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
As  first  introduced  the  bill  included  a  prohibition  upon  the  use  of  potash,  but 
this  was  struck  out  in  the  privacy  of  the  senate  committee  and  ammonia  was  sub- 
stituted, the  evident  reason  being  that  cream  of  tartar  contains  potash. 

The  alum  baking  powder  companies  arranged  to  have  a  test  case  brought  under 
the  law.  It  was  found  that  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  employed  attor- 
neys to  prosecute  the  case,  and  that  the  State  was  represented,  not  by  its  own 
officers,  out  by  these  attorneys.  It  was  further  developed  that  all  of  the  11 
expert  witnesses  who  testified  against  alum  baking  powder  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  from  $50  to  $100  per  day  and  expenses  by  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Comx>any, 
as  they  admitted  on  cross-examination.  Two  of  them  admitted  also  that  they 
were  paid  when  they  testified  before  the  senate  committee  on  manufactures. 

Much  evidence  was  submitted  to  show  that  alum  baking  powder  was  harmless, 
and  the  judge  declared  in  his  opinion  his  belief  that  it  was  harmless,  but  never- 
theless felt  tnat  under  previous  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  the 
judiciary  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  and  must  accordingly  enforce  the  law.  An  appeal  was  taken 
from  this  decision  to  the  supreme  court,  which  had  not  yet  been  decided  at  the 
time  of  this  correspondence.  (Letters  published  by  Kichmond  Chamber  of 
Commerce.) 

Mr.  Morrison  states  that  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  people  succeeded  in 
passins:  a  law  in  Missouri  which  would  tlirow  3 1  alum  factories  out  of  business.  The 
bill  was  passed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers. 
Since  that  time  every  legislature  which  has  met  has  had  tne  bill  presented  to  it, 
but  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  has  always  shown  its  purpose,  and 
has  in  every  case  been  successful  in  defeating  it.  In  the  Virginia  pure  food  law 
a  provision  was  inserted  that  alum  baking  powder  should  be  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.     (Senate  committee,  16.) 

Mr.  Udell  says  the  animus  behind  every  bill  introduced  into  State  legislatures, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  has  been  to  strike  down  industries  not  controlled  by  the 
Baking  Powder  Trust.     (Senate  committee,  12.) 
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The  Memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  savs:  ''Professor 
Prescott  stated,  nnder  oath,  in  The  State  of  Missouri  v.  Whitney  Layton,  that  he 
was  asked  to  testify  before  Senator  Mason's  committee  by  Dr.  McMurtrie,  chem- 
ist of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  he  conld  not  affoi  d  to  leave  his 
duties  unless  he  receiv^  his  compensation  of  $100  a  day  and  expenses.  Senator 
Mason,  however,  states  (p.  195)  that  he  sent  for  Professor  Prescott  because  he 
heard  that  he  was  in  the  cit^.  He  also  admitted  that  for  appearing  as  an  expert 
witness  for  the  prosecution  in  The  State  of  Missouri  v.  Whitney  Layton  he  was 
paid  $100  a  day  and  expenses  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  And  fur- 
ther, that  he  had  not  nimself  made  anv  experiments  or  conducted  any  exx)eri- 
mental  work  on  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder." 

**Prof.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  who  testified  before  Senator  Mason's  Pure  Food 
Committee,  also  stated,  under  oath,  in  The  State  of  Missouri  v,  Whitney  Layton, 
he  was  told  by  Ptof essor  Prescott  that  Dr.  McMurtrie  (chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company)  wanted  him  to  testify  before  that  committee,  and  that  his 
compensation  ($100  a  day)  and  expenses  were  paid  in  the  same  maimer  as  Pro- 
fessor Prescott's  (i.  e.,  by  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder  Company).  Professor 
Vaughan  also  admitted  that  he  received  $100  a  day  and  expenses  from  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  for  giving  expert  testimony  for  the  prosecution  in  The 
State  of  Missouri  v,  Whitney  Layton." 

"  Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet  (p.  549 J  testified  at  great  length  and  introduces  in  full  an 
article  published  in  the  Chemical  News,  of  London.  Professor  Mallet  admitted, 
under  oath,  in  the  Missouri  case  that  a  part  of  the  work  included  in  this  article 
was  done  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoagland,  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
and  paid  for  by  him.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  paid  by  the  Royal  Bakiiiyg 
Powder  Company  for  testifying  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  in  the  St.  Louis 
case  $50  a  day  exx)enses  and  $250  for  special  work.  Frofessor  Mallet  also  stated, 
under  oath,  before  the  Mason  committee  (p.  550)  that  in  appearing  before  that 
committee  he  did  not  represent  any  manufacturer  whatever.  Professor  Mallet 
swore  in  the  St.  Louis  case  that  he  had  not  done  any  experimental  work  oil  the 
physiological  effects  of  alum  baking  powder  residues  since  1888,  so  that  his  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Mason  committee  is  practically  a  reiteration  of  the  work 
paid  for  by  Mr.  Hoagland,  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  published 
in  the  Chemical  News,  of  London.  This  article  is  printed  in  full  in  tne  Mason 
report  (p.  557).  No  allusion,  however,  is  made  to  tne  connection  between  this 
article  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  is  natural  enough,  in  view 
of  Professor  Mallet's  statement  that  he  did  not  represent  any  manufacturer,  nor 
was  he  interested  in  tiie  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  baking  powder."  (Memo- 
rial. 43-46.) 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  its  investigation  of  alum  baking 
powder,  declares  its  opinion  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Manufactures  as  regards  baking  powder  were  based  on  ex  parte  testimony,  chiefly 
delivered  by  chemists  in  the  -p&y  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  as 

? roved  by  evidence  before  the  courts  of  Missouri  in  State  of  Missouri  v.  Layton. 
'he  fact  that  Senator  Mason  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  could  recall 
no  testimony  showing  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  left  Rochelle  salts  in 
bread  is  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  or  commerce,  that  the  investi- 

gation  was  one-sided,  since  this  effect  of  alum  baking  powder  is  well  known, 
^ver  against  these  conclusions  the  committee  puts  the  opinion  of  Judge  Clark  in 
the  above  case,  based  upon  a  full  hearing  of  both  sides  or  the  question,  that  alum 
baking  powder  is  harmless.    (Pamphlet  issued  by  chamber  of  commerce.) 

E.  Alum  baking  powder  not  controlled  by  a  trnst— Mr.  A.  C.  Morrison,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  tne  American  BaMng  Powder  Association,  says  chat  this  asso- 
ciation was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  attack  on  the  alum  baking  powder  indus- 
try, which  awakened  manufacturers  to  the  necessity  of  uniting.  The  association 
is  not  formed  for  controlling  prices  or  competition,  but  for  defense  against  the 
attacks  of  a  single  well-equipped  organization.  It  consists  of  61  memoers,  who 
manufacture  75,000,000  pounds  of  baking  powder,  or  75  per  cent  of  all  the  alum 
bakingpowder  sold.     (Senate  committee,  16. ) 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  represents  75 
per  cent  of  the  output  of  alum  and  alum  phosphate  baking  powders;  that  there  is 
no  combination  in  effect  or  contemplated  as  to  prices,  and  that  the  association 
would  not  be  in  existence  except  for  the  aggressive  and,  as  some  of  the  members 
think,  disreputable  methods  of  their  chief  competitor  in  the  cream  of  tartar  bak- 
ing powder  ousiness.    (Senate  committee,  26. ) 

Mr.  J.  J.  HiGGiNS,  president  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  con- 
firms the  statement  that  this  association,  which  is  composed  of  alum  baking  pow- 
der manufacturers,  is  organized  not  for  the  regulation  of  prices  or  of  trade,  but 
for  defense  against  the  aggressive  attacks  of  an  antagonistic  interest.  (Senate 
committee,  18.) 
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n.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  BAKING  POWDEBS. 

A.  Alum  bakinf^  powder  not  ixgnriou. — The  Memorial  of  the  American  Baking 
Powder  Associanou  presents  a  series  of  medical  and  scientific  opinions  to  the  effect 
that  bread  pre{)ared  with  alum  baking  x>owder  is  an  entirely  wholesome  food. 
Extracts  are  given  from  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Austin  Flint  and  Dr.  Ernest 
E.  Smith  in  the  Missouri  baking-powder  case.  This  testimony  was  based  upon 
an  elaborate  series  of  experiments.  Opinions  of  the  character  referred  to  are 
quoted  from  Dr.  Charles  B.  Parker,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Sawyer,  professor  in  the 
medical  dex)artment  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  from  Dr.  Henry  W.  Rog- 
ers, professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, and  from  Dr.  Tuckerman  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Smith,  of  Cleveland. 

The  following  sentence  is  quoted  from  the  decision  of  the  presiding  judge  in 
the  Norfolk,  England,  baking-powder  case:  "After  the  evidence  we  have  just 
heard,  I  do  not  think  bread  made  from  this  baking  powder  becomes  an  article  of 
food  injurious  t(3  health." 

Hon.  Levi  Wells,  State  dairy  and  pure-food  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  ''  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  mv  belief  that,  so  far  as  health- 
lulness  is  concerned,  the  cheaper  alum  and  alum-pnosphate  powders  are  no  more 
objectionable  than  are  the  cream  of  tartar  powders.'' 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  department  of  agriculture,  1896, 
similar  statements  are  quoted.  This  report  says:  "A  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  properly  compounded  alum  powder  will  perform 
all  the  desired  requirements  and  is  no  more  harmful  than  the  x>owders  costing 
four  or  five  times  as  much." 

From  '*a  report  of  elaborate  experiments  on  digestion  "by  Prof.  R.  ORden 
Doremus,  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York,  and  Prof.  Charles  A.  Doremus,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
toxicology  in  the  University  of  Buffalo  (medical  department)  these  statements  are 
taken: 

'*  Alum  and  hydrate  of  alumina  produce  scarcely  any  more  retarding  effect  on 
the  digestion  than  conmion  salt,  and  by  no  means  as  great  a  retarding  action  as 
did  the  Rochelle  salts  Tfrom  a  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder). 

'  *  Further  experiments  on  human  subjects,  by  feeding  large  quantities  of  hydrate 
and  phosphate  of  alumina  at  meal  times,  prove  no  ill  effects.  *  *  *  AH  baking 
powders  leave  residues  in  the  bread.    *    *    ♦ 

*'As  to  quantities,  alum  baking  powder  leaves  the  least.  •  ♦  *  Baking 
powders  (cream  of  tartar)  which  leave  residues  of  potash,  according  to  a  prevail- 
ing sentiment  among  medical  men,  are  more  objectionable,  leaving  a  double 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  or  Rochelle  salts.  *  *  *  One  of  the  best  physiolog-  * 
ical  proofs  that  the  residues  of  alum  powders  are  not  injurious  is  that  many 
intelligent  families,  aware  of  the  composition  of  these  powders,  have  used  them 
for  many  years  without  injurious  effect.  *  *  *  Even  the  salt  of  alumina  is  in 
constant  use  as  a  domestic  medicine;  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  without 
toxic  effect  resulting,  and  the  alum  springs  of  Virginia,  also  of  Europe,  are 
favorite  resorts  for  hygienic  purposes." 

The  following  is  from  an  article  in  the  Scientific  American  Supplement,  No. 
185,  by  Prof.  Q.  E.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kansas, 
detailing  a  series  of  experiments  which  Professor  Patrick  had  carried  on  during 
the  preceding  two  months:  **  It  seems  to  me  established,  as  well  by  exx)eriment 
as  by  reason,  that  a  properly  made  alum  baking  powder,  used  in  making  bread 
or  biscuits,  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  human  system.  *  *  *  In  closing,  allow 
me  to  say,  in  order  to  prevent  all  suspicion,  that  this  investigation  was  undertaken 
for  the  sole  purpose  or  finding  out  tne  facts  in  this  matter — one  of  so  great  imx>or- 
tance  to  us  all;  that  no  party  or  parties  interested  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
baMng  powder  had  any  knowledge  of  the  investigation,  and  that  I  have  received 
no  remuneration  for  it  or  for  this  article." 

G«orge  Holland,  M.  D..  is  quoted  as  saying  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Record. 
April  1, 1887,  that  the  experiments  of  Francis  Sutton,  one  of  the  most  skillful 
analysts  of  the  day,  in  connection  with  the  Norfolk,  England,  baking-powder 
case,  and  of  Professor  Patrick,  *'  furnish  x>ositive  proof  that  the  very  smaU  amount 
of  hydrate  of  alumina  left  in  the  bread  by  the  use  of  alum  baking-powder  is  not 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  of  living  animals,  and  is,  therefore, 
harmless." 

An  article  by  C.  V.  Petraeus  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Record  of  June  1, 1888,  is 
quoted,  as  follows:  ''An  alum  baking  powder  does  not  deteriorate  in  a  package 
like  a  cream  of  tartar  powder — ^its  keeping  ability  is  far  above  the  latter.    *    *    * 
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Alnm  sets  free  the  gas  from  bicarbonate  of  soda  slowly  and  with  greater  re^- 
larity  than  cream  of  tartar,  and  therefore  does  mnch  better  and  more  effective 
work.  •  «  *  Alum  baking  powders  ♦  ♦  *  are  the  best,  not  only  because 
a  given  quantity  will  raise  more  bread  than  the  same  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder,  but  because  of-  the  small  (j^uantity  and  innocent  character  of  the 
residue  they  leave  in  the  bread. "  (Memorial,  pp.  29-32;  these  same  quotations  are 
mostly  reproduced  in  the  pamphlet.  Some  Interesting  Information  about  Baking 
Powders,  published  by  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association.) 

The  memorial  also  refers  to  the  testimony  taken  in  the  Missouri  alum  baking 
powder  case  (State  v.  Lay  ton),  in  which  men  who  had  worked  in  alum  factories 
iorl3, 16,and  20  years,  respectively,  grinding  exsiccated  alum,  stated  that  their 
long  and  constant  exposure  to  alum  oust  haddone  them  no  harm.  Their  appear- 
ance was  perfectlv  healthy,  and  their  records  showed  that  for  2  or  8  years  at  a 
time  they  had  not  missed  a  dav.  Similar  evidence  was  given  by  persons  who 
worked  in  alum  baking  powder  factories  and  who  were  in  like  manner  constantly 
exposed  to  the  dust  of  amm. 

The  judge  before  whom  this  case  was  tried  used  the  following  language  in  his 
decision: 

''It.  was  not  proven  in  evidence  that  there  were  any  instances  in  the  use  of 
alum  baking  x>9^d6^s  which  resulted  in  the  leaving  in  the  food  product  any  free 
alum — that  is,  in  its  original  form.  Some  experiments  showed  tnat  alum  in  some 
form,  whether  in  its  original  shape  or  as  a  compound,  in  combination  with  other 
substances,  did  exist  in  the  resulting  product.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  every 
instance  the  quantity  of  alum  or  alum  compounds  found  by  analysis  in  the  result- 
ing food  products  was  extremely  small  ana  far  below  the  limit  fixed  by  experi- 
ment as  being  a  quantity  sufacient  to  produce  appreciable  effects  ux>on  the 
individual  using  the  food  product  in  any  quantity,  sucn  as  would  be  obtained  in  its 
use  as  food — such  as  would  be  obtained  in  practice. 

"  Upon  cross-examination  the  experts  testifying  for  the  prosecution  admitted 
that  in  all  their  experience  and  in  all  their  reading  and  information  that  they  pos- 
sessed on  the  subject  they  had  never  themselves  come  in  contact  with,  nor  could 
they  obtain,  any  Information  or  any  knowledge  of  any  recorded  instances  in 
which  functional  disorders  or  disease  or  impairment  of  the  digestion  and  general 
health  had  resulted  to  any  human  being  from  the  use  of  alum  baking  x>owder  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

''  In  the  mind  of  the  court  this  fact,  considering  the  enormous  proportions  to 
which  the  alum  baking-powder  industry  has  grown  in  this  country  and  the  length 
of  time  in  which  such  baking  powders  have  been  in  use,  stands  as  a  stone  wall 
against  the  deductions  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  who  presented  their  theories 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  evidence  in  this  case 
any  just  ground  for  a  ruling  that  alum  baking  powders,  of  themselves,  when  used 
in  the  preparation  of  food,  are  in  anywise  less  wholesome  than  any  other  variety 
of  baking  powders."    (Memorial,  36,  87.) 

The  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  declares  that  there 
is  never  more  alum  used  in  alnm  baking  powder  than  is  necessary  to  release  the 
gas;  for  alum  is  the  expensive  ingredient  and  a  manufacturer  would  not  naturally 
use  more  than  is  needed.     (Memoiial.  3.) 

The  letters  (published  by  the  Richmond  Chamber  of  (Commerce)  from  Mr. 
Stoner  and  Mr.  Seddon,  attorneys  for  the  defense  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Layton 
brought  to  enforce  the  alum  baking-powder  law  in  Missouri,  declare  further  that 
the  defendant  introduced  many  witnesses  to  show  the  healthfulness  of  alum  bak- 
ing powders.  Among  these  were  boarding  house  and  hotel  keepers  who  had  used 
these  baking  powders  for  years,  manufacturers  and  sellers  wtio  had  made  and 
sold  them  for  years,  and  leading  physicians  who  had  used  them  in  their  families. 
The  defendant  also  secured  Dr.  Austin  Flint  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
to  conduct  a  series  of  exx)eriments  (elsewhere  described)  as  U:>  the  actual  physio- 
logical results  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder.  Professor  Reiser,  of  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  also  testified  in  the  defense.  These  lawyers  declare 
that  the  evidence  of  all  these  witnesses  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  alum  bak- 
ing powders  had  been  in  use  for  many  years,  that  fully  120,000,000  pounds  are  tised 
yearly,  and  that  they  had  proved  entirely  acceptable  to  consumers  and  were  a 
standard  article  like  sugar  or  flour. 

It  was  further  shown  that  no  alum  remains  in  the  bread.  No  witness  for  the 
prosecution  could  testify  that  he  ever  heard  of  a  single  case  of  derangement  of 
the  human  system  attributed  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder.  The  witnesses 
simply  declared  that  alum  was  not  a  natural  food  product  and  that  its  injurious 
effects  when  taken  in  small  doses  would  depend  upon  the  question  whether  it  was 
taken  into  circulation  or  was  eliminated  from  the  system,  a  question  as  to  which 
they  had  conducted  no  exi)erlments  to  determine  the  answer. 
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Dr.  Peter  T.  Austen  stated  before  the  Senate  committee  that  the  alum  used 
in  baking  x>owder  is  a  calcined  or  exsiccated  alum,  a  white  powder  which  is  only 

S^rtly  soluble  in  water  and  has  not  the  sharp  astringent  taste  of  ordinary  alum, 
icarbonate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  exsiccated  alum  and  a  neutral  filler,  such  as 
starch.  In  bread  making  carbonic-acid  gas  is  set  free  gradually,  and  the  bread  is 
made  porous  and  digestible.  The  baking  powder  is  entirely  decomposed,  leaving 
a  certain  amount  of  sodium  sulphate,  which  is  a  very  common  substance  and  a 
natural  constituent  of  foods,  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  Professor  Smith  and  Dr. 
Flint  concluded  from  their  experiments  that  they  could  find  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence in  physiological  effect  between  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder  and  nor- 
mal bread  in  which  the  residuum  was  only  common  salt.  The  people  of  this  country 
use  100,000,000  pounds  of  alum  baking  powder  a  year,  and  ample  investigation  has 
failed  to  find  any  deleterious  effect.  Very  eminent  authorities  are  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder,  and  state  that  they  use  it  in  their  ovni 
families.    There  is  no  positive  evidence  against  its  use.    ( Senate  committee,  18, 14. ) 

Dr.  Austen,  testifying  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  G^eorgia  legislature 
said,  in  addition  to  the  above  statements,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  supx)ose  that  alum 
used  in  baking  powder  remains  in  the  bread  as  alum.  Hydrate  of  alumina  is 
believed  by  most  recent  authorities  to  be  insoluble  in  the  digestive  juices  and  to 
pass  from  the  body  as  inert  matter.  No  proof  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
either  of  these  residual  products  of  alum  baking  powder  has  any  injurious  effect. 
Dr.  Austen  declares  that  the  inclusion  of  alum  with  arsenic  and  calomel,  which 
are  admitted  to  be  x>oisonous,  indicates  ignorance  or  intention  to  mislead.  There 
is  no  ground  for  considering  alum  as  x>oisonous,  although  almost  any  article  will 
produce  death  if  taken  in  lai'ge  enough  quantities.  Alum  is  often  prescribed  by 
physicians  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains.  Powdered  alum  is  often  blown  into 
the  throat  for  the  treatment  of  relaxed  membranes.  No  proof  has  been  adduced 
by  any  experiment  that  the  residual  product  of  alum  baking  powder  in  bread 
produces  harmful  effects. 

Dr.  Austen  quotes  Dr.  Sutton,  public  analyst  for  Norfolk  (England)  and  other 
places,  to  the  effect  that  all  kinds  of  flour  contain  a  small  amount  of  alumina,  so 
that  it  would  be  necessary  in  judging  the  effect  of  alum  baking  i>owder  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  alumina  in  the  bread  comes  from  the  l^Mng  powder  and 
how  much  from  the  flour.  In  Dr.  Sutton's  opinion  alumina  is  not  mjurious  to 
health. 

The  witness  also  quotes  the  following  authorities  to  the  effect  that  alum  baking 
powder  is  not  injurious  to  health,  giving  in  most  cases  brief  extracts  from  the 
language  of  the  authorities:  Dr.  J.  L.  W.  Thudicum,  F.  C.  P.,  Lond.,  F.  C.  S.; 
Dr.  Petraeus;  A.  WynterBlythe;  Dr.  B.  Ward  Richardson,  an  eminent  English 
sanitarian;  Dr.  Beverly,  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Norfolk  (England)  and  Norwich 
Hospital;  Dr.  O.  M.  Tidy,  professor  of  chemistry  and  forensic  medicine  at  the 
London  Hospital;  Professor  Patrick,  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

E^-.  Austen  also  quotes  from  Dr.  Henry  Froehlin^,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  wrote 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Vir^nia,  as  follows: 
"  From  my  experiments,  carefully  made,  a  well-compounded  baking  powder  with 
alum  as  an  ingredient,  in  the  reco^ized  proportions,  is  as  harmless  as  the  best 
cream-of-tartao:  powder;  indeed  it  is  less  harmful,  as  the  cream-of -tartar  powder 
leaves  in  the  bread  a  large  residue  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  (Rochelle  salts). 
I  find  that  well-compounded  baking  powder,  with  alum  as  an  ingredient,  gives  a 
leavening  effect  fully  equal  to  the  nigh-priced  baking  powders  costing  4  or  5 
times  as  much." 

The  witness  also  points  out  that  alum  is  regularly  used  in  Atlanta  and  other 
cities  in  G^rgia  for  purifying  the  public  water  supply.  The  chemical  reaction 
by  which  this  process  is  accomplished  is  very  similar  to  that  taking  place  in  bread 
raised  with  iJum  baking  powder.  The  hydrate  of  alumina  which  is  produced  is 
removed  by  filtration  and  is  not  actually  drunk.  In  the  same  way  the  alumina 
in  the  bread  does  not  pass  into  the  system  at  all.  (Pamphlet  entitled  *'Some 
interesting  information  about  baking  powders,"  pp.  1-8.) 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  not  only  cites  testimony  elsewhere 
digested  in  this  report,  but  also  local  testimony.  Thus,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  who 
is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  profession,  declared  his  full  con- 
currence in  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  alum  baking  powder, 
adding  that  he  permitted  its  use  in  his  own  house  and  in  his  hospital.    Fifty-one 

Ehysicians  of  Richmond  also  testified  that  in  all  their  experience  they  had  never 
ad  a  patient  whose  diseased  condition  of  the  digestive  system  could  hd  attributed 
wholly  or  in  x>art  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in  food,  and  that  they  never 
hnew  a  case  of  functional  disorder  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  such  powder.  This 
statement  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  fully  ^^  P^^  c^^t  of  the  baking 
powder  used  in  Richmond  is  alum  baking  powder,    'nie  (jnamber  of  Commerce 
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also  points  out  that  there  has  been  a  remaikable  decrease  in  the  death  rate  of 
Richmond  during  the  last  8  years,  concurrently  with  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  alum  baking  powders,  and  that  there  has  also  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  added,  further,  that  the  daily  habits  of  the  people  afford  the  safest  test  of 
healthf ulness.  The  people  who  from  day  to  day  perform  practical  physiological 
experiments  without  preconceived  notions  of  the  results  afford  evidence  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  opinions  of  chemists.  The  result  of  this  test  is  a  vindication  of 
alum  baking  powders.     (Pamphlet  issued  by  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Mr.  Edwards  refers  to  the  practical  experience  of  millions  of  people  who  are 
daily  using  alum  baking  powder  without  evil  effects,  and  also  to  a  series  of  physio- 
logical experiments  conducted  for  the  Missouri  case,  and  to  be  further  extended, 
which  he  predicts  will  show  conclusively  that  alum  in  baking  powder  is  abso- 
lutely harmless.  He  explains  that  the  alum  is  used  merely  to  release  the  gas,  and 
says  no  alum  is  left  in  tne  food,  the  residuum  being  hydrate  of  alumina,  which  is 
harmless,     ^enate  committee,  8.) 

Mr.  John  Davis,  president  of  the  Detroit  Chemical  Works,  states  that  he  began 
in  1868  with  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  but  with  a  view 
to  economy  turned  to  baking  powder  containing  alum.  After  his  business  was 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  he  continued  only  the  manufacture  of  the  acid  chemi- 
cals used.  He  has  studied  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  produce  nothing  that 
would  be  injurious.  He  has  used  alum  baking  powder  in  his  own  family  for  25 
veal's.  He  says  the  only  denial  of  the  healthf  ulness  of  alum  baking  powder  comes 
from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  or  its  employed  men,  who  receive  a 
money  value  for  their  testimony,  and  from  cranks.     (Senate  committee,  19,  20.) 

Hon.  R.  W.  Tayler,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  states  that  he  has  constitu- 
ents who  manufacture  alum  baking  powder  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  have  been  doing 
so  for  a  great  many  years.  They  are  ready,  if  necessaiy,  to  present  cumulative 
evidence  that  their  product  is  pure  and  innocuous,  a  promoter  of  health  rather 
than  a  menace  to  it.     (Senate  committee,  17.) 

Mr.  Hooper  Coyne,  manager  of  the  Sea-GuU  Specialty  Company  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  says  that  this  company,  which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  trust, 
manufactures  an  alum  baking  powder  which  has  been  analyzed  and  indorsed  by 
the  State  chemist  and  by  the  chemist  of  the  city  health  department.  Mr.  Coyne 
has  been  engaged  in  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  alum  baking  powder  for  19 
years;  he  has  been  eating  biscuits  made  from  alum  baking  powder  about  that 
length  of  time,  and  his  health  is  very  good.     (Senate  committee,  26. ) 

Mr.  R.  B.  Davis  says  he  produces  annually  up  into  the  millions  of  pounds  of 
baking  powder  in  which  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  alum.  He  formerly  manu- 
factured cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  but  caused  physiological  exammations 
to  be  made  of  the  alum  product,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  alum  baking 
powder  purely  on  physiological  grounds.     (Senate  committee,  24. ) 

Mr.  F.  J.  AcH,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  states  that  he  has  for  more  than  20  years  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  baking  powder,  and  during  all  that  time  has 
used  no  other  baking  powder  in  his  own  household  but  the  product  he  manufac- 
tures, containing  alum  as  its  principal  constituent.  During  that  time  he  has 
developed  from  a  rather  dyspeptically  inclined  stripling  to  a  perfectly  healthy 
state,  and  has  reared  a  family  which  has  never  encountered  anything  more  serious 
than  the  measles  or  the  mumps.  The  young  women  in  his'employ  have  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  ill  hearth  beyond  a  normal  amount,  though  they  necessa- 
rily inhale  more  or  less  of  the  dust  of  the  powder  in  the  process  of  canning  and 
labeling.  About  half  a  dozen  have  been  employed  more  than  10  years,  and  one 
for  20  years.  He  has  done  business  under  the  administration  of  three  State  food 
commissioners,  and  has  conformed  exactly  to  the  regulations  of  Ohio.  The  ques- 
tion has  come  up  a  number  of  times,  and  he  has  always  been  able  to  demonstrate 
the  harmlessness  of  his  baking  powder.     (Senate  committee,  23, 24. ) 

Dr.  W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  chemist  of  the  Maryland  State  board  of  health,  states 
that  under  the  law  of  Maryland  he  can  be  called  upon  by  any  physician  to  inves- 
tigate any  matter  which  he  thinks  affects  the  health  of  his  patients,  and  it  is  also 
his  duty  te  look  into  any  case  of  suspected  poisoning;  but  he  has  never  had  a  case 
of  suspected  poisoning  where  he  found  any  harm  in  the  baking  powder,  or  in 
which  a  physician  thought  that  baking  powder  was  the  possible  cause  of  sickness, 
although  hundreds  of  cases  have  been  brought  before  him.  He  has  examined 
many  samples  of  baking  powders  and  their  constituents,  and  has  never  seen  a 
sample  containing  any  ingredient  which  is  recognized  as  a  poison.  Dr.  Penniman 
says  tiiere  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  individual  was  ever  injured  by  either 
alum  or  tartrate  baking  powder,  but  what  little  evidence  there  is  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  Rochelle  salts  formed  by  cream  of  tartar  powders  have  a  more 
active  medicinal  effect  than  the  hydroxide  left  by  the  alum.    There  is  no  excess 
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of  alnm  in  ordinary  baking  x>owder  over  the  amount  which  will  combine  with 
the  sodium  bicarbonate,  because  it  costs  more  than  any  other  single  ingredient  of 
the  powder.    (Senate  committee,  20-22.) 

Mr.  Steele  says  there  is  no  epidemic  prevailing  among  the  consumers  of  alum 
baking  powders.  He  submits  an  extract  from  the  decision  of  the  court  in  a  Mis- 
souri case,  elsewhere  quoted.  (Senate  committee,  5,  6.  See  ^so  Udell,  12; 
Austen,  14.) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  J aques,  of  Chicago,  has  been  engaged  for  12  or  15  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  baking  powder,  and  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  instance  of 
any  one  being  made  sick  by  ite  use.     (Senate  committee,  27.) 

Mr.  F.  E.  Udell  states  that  the  Provident  Chemical  Works  of  St.  Louis  have 
for  more  than  20  years  manufactured  powdered  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  which 
is  used  in  combination  with  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  oaking  powder.  It  can 
not  be  used  alone,  on  account  of  its  acting  too  quicMy  when  combined  with  soda, 
and  hence  not  keeping  the  requisite  time.  He  says  this  acid  phosphate  is  recog- 
nized as  the  most  nealthful  acid  that  can  be  usea  in  the  compounding  of  foods. 
Some  800  or  400  manufacturers  of  baMng  powders  in  the  United  States  are  cus- 
tomers of  his  company.  Mr.  Udell  believes  it  more  healthful  for  use  in  baking 
Eowders  than  cream  of  tartar;  he  has  used  it  in  his  own  family  for  years.  The 
ydrate  of  alumina  occurs  in  bread  in  a  quantity  so  infinitesinially  sm;^  that 
even  though  a  man  were  to  eat  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  it  could  not  possibly  injure 
him.  Professor  Mallet  testified  that  he  had  experimented  upon  himself,  and  that 
he  took  20  grains  of  hydrate  or  hydroxide  of  alumina  before  there  was  any  per- 
ceptible effect.  In  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  there  are  only  12  grains.  It  was  further 
brought  out  by  the  experts  on  both  sides  that  in  all  the  samples  of  bread  made 
with  alum  baking  powder  there  was  not  a  particle  of  alum  left  in  the  bread. 
(Senate  committee,  11-18.) 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Thompson  of  Cincinnati  sa^s  that  he  uses  alum  baking  powder  at 
home;  that  it  is  used  in  hospitals,  physicians*  families,  in  all  kinds  of  private 
families,  and  in  restaurants,  and  that  no  one  has  ever  been  injured  by  it.  He 
himself  makes  his  baking  powder,  so  that  he  brea^es  it  and  is  covered  with  it, 
and  for  5f  years  he  has  never  lost  a  day  on  account  of  illness.  (Senate  commit- 
tee, 28.) 

B.  Fhyfiological  exDeriments  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Professor  Flint.— Dr.  E.  E.  Smith  of 
New  York,  in  the  Isew  York  Medical  Journal  of  October  27, 1900,  publishes  the 
results  of  certain  experiments  made  by  himself  and  Professor  Austm  Flint  as  to 
the  effect  of  alum  baking  powder  upon  digestion.  He  says  that  opinions  as  to 
the  effect  of  such  baking  powder  are  usually  based  upon  the  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  alumina  into  which  the  alum  is  converted  is  soluble  or  insoluble. 
The  harmf ulness  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  solubility  of  the  salts  of  alumina 
and  its  consequent  absorption  into  the  system. 

The  experiments  referred  to  were  made  with  bread  leavened  with  alum  baking 

Eowder,  in  comparison  with  bread  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  but  with 
icarbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  for  leavening.  Two  healthy  men  were 
given  60  grams  of  the  alum  baking-powder  bread  for  breakfast,  and  4  days  later 
an  equal  quantity  of  l^e  other  bread.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  exam- 
ined m  each  case  for  acid  and  x>ep6in,  with  the  following  results: 


Subject  I: 

Total  acidity,  as  HCl .•. . . 

Total  hydrochloric  acid 

Combined  hydrochloric  acid 

Free  hydrochloric  add 

Pepsin  test 

Subject  R: 

Total  addlty,  as  HCl 

Total  hydrochloric  acid 

Free  hydrochloric  acid 

Combined  hydrochloric  acid 

Pepsin  test 


Baking- 
powder 
oread. 


Percent. 

0.251 

.215 

.143 

.072 

1  hour. 

0.220 

.215 

.070 

.145 

U  hours. 


Control 
bread. 


Percent. 

0.233 

.222 

.186 

.086 

Ik  hours. 

0.221 

.200 

.069 

.131 

Ik  hours. 


Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  these  results  are  negative  and  the  slight  differences  are 
rather  the  inevitable  variation  in  all  physiological  experiments  than  the  effects  of 
the  different  methods  of  leavening  the  bread.  He  considers  that  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  were  fair.  The  limited  amount  of  material  available  did  not 
permit  of  a  quantitative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  stomach. 
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A  more  elaboT2.te  experiment  was  conducted  to  ascertain  the  availability  of  the 
food  elements  of  the  two  kinds  of  bread.  A  healthy  man  was  given  a  diet  con- 
sisting of  bread  made  with  alum  baking  nowder,  meat,  milk,  and  butter.  The 
bread  constituted  64.6  per  cent  of  the  solias  eaten.  This  diet  was  continued  for 
8  days.  At  a  later  time  the  same  person  was  given  precisely  the  same  diet  in 
quantity  and  quality,  except  that  the  bread  was  made  as  above  indicated.  The 
result  of  the  exx)eriment  as  determined  by  careful  weighing  of  the  constituents  of 
the  f edces  during  the  respective  periods  is  as  follows: 


Fsecefi,  period  1 

Feeces,  period  2 

Diet  available,  period  1 
Diet  available,  period  2 


SolidH. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

4.08 

9.1 

5.87 

4.1 

10.1 

'      5.6 

95.9 

90.9 

94.63 

95.9 

1 

89.9 

94.4 

Carbo- 
hy- 
drates. 


1.96 
1.6 
96.05 
98.4 


Dr.  Smith  concludes  from  these  results  as  follows:  "  It  is  thus  found  that  the 
availabilities  of  the  diet  in  the  two  periods  are  practically  identical,  ag^'eeing  as 
closely,  in  fact,  as  can  be  expected  of  duplicate  exx>eriments  on  precisely  the  same 
diet." 

The  composition  of  the  urine  during  the  two  periods  was  also  determined,  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  waste  and  the  amount  of  the  products  of 
putrefaction  formed  by  the  intestines  and  absorbed.  The  results  were  so  nearly 
the  same  as  to  indicate  no  greater  degree  of  the  putrefactive  process  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other. 

**  In  conclusion,  then,  the  evidence  of  these  experiments  is  that  food  prepared 
by  the  use  of  a  so-called  alum  baking  powder  does  not  interfere  with  secretion  in 
the  stomach,  and,  even  when  it  makes  up  the  major  part  of  the  diet,  it  is  utilized 
by  the  body  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  acceptable  control  diet. 
The  investigation  does  not  reveal  any  reason  for  believing  such  food  at  all  inju- 
rious or  unwholesome." 

Referring  to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Flint,  Professor  P.  T.  Austen,  and 
Dr.  Smith,  the  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  says: 
**  As  these  experiments  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  conducted  on  human 
beings,  in  which  the  most  modem  means  of  investigation  have  been  applied,  they 
conclusively  prove  that  the  effect  of  hydrate  of  alumina  is  entirely  negative, 
neutral,  and  that  therefore  bread  made  with  alum  baMng  powder,  which  leaves 
hydrate  of  alumina  as  the  residue,  is  as  wholesome  and  nutritious  as  the  Liebig 
ideal  bread." 

'  G.  Replies  to  witnesses  against  alum  baking  powder. — The  memorial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association  presents  an  answer  to  each  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  against  alum  baking  powder  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures. Only  a  few  of  these  answers  are  referred  to  separately  in  the  following 
paragrcmhs.  The  memorial  declares  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  learned 
talk  and  a  great  amount  of  expression  of  opinion,  but  that  no  one  knows  of  a  spe- 
cific case  of  injury  to  health  by  the  use  of  food  prepared  with  alum  bakmg 
powders.  It  is  also  declared  that  the  attempt  is  very  adroitly  made  in  some  of  the 
questions  and  answers  to  apply  to  food  made  with  alum  baking  powder  the  infor- 
mation ^ven  about  alum.  It  is  pointed  out  that  eating  alum  and  eating  bread 
made  with  alum  baking  powder  are  entirely  different  and  distinct  matters.  '*  In 
the  former  case  one  eats  alum,  and  in  the  latter  one  doesn't." 

It  is  suggested  that  Professor  Prescott's  remark  about  astringents  and  precipi- 
tants  (page  85  of  Digest)  can  be  applied  as  well  to  other  articles  of  food,  such  as 
coffee  and  tea  (both  of  which  contain  tannin,  the  astringent  par  excellence) ,  many 
fruits,  nuts,  wines,  etc. 

**  Professor  Vaughan  testified  that  he  had  never  conducted  any  experiments  with 
bread  cooked  with  alum  baking  i)owder,  or  eaten  it,  or  fed  it  to  others  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  health  and  the  digestion. 
He  also  swore  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what  the  effects  of  food  prepared 
with  alum  baking  powder  would  be  upon  persons  of  normal  health,  and  that  dur- 
ing 25  years  of  reaaing,  practice,  and  experience  he  has  never  seen  any  ill  effects 
traceable  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder,  and  further  that  his  opinion  as  to  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  was  based  upon  theoretical 
propositions,  and  not  upon  cases  that  had  come  under  his  individual  observation 
or  which  were  recorded  in  books. 
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*'This  is  another  Inminous  example  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony 
antagonistic  to  the  nse  of  alnm  in  baking  powder  which  mis  the  Mason  rex)ort. 
Professor  Vanghan  does  not  state  that  he  has  ever  found  unchanged  alum  in  bread 
made  with  alum  baking  powder;  he  does  not  even  claim  that  the  amount  of  bread 
eaten  at  a  single  meal  could  possibly  contain  5  grains  of  alum,  or  if  it  did  that  one 
could  eat  that  amount  of  alum  in  3  or  4  slices  of  bread  without  detecting  the  taste 
of  alum,  and  hence  rejecting  the  bread." 

Of  many  other  witnesses  the  memorial  declares,  in  its  criticisms  of  their  indi- 
vidual testimony,  that  their  statements  are  indefinite  and  are  not  based  upon 
experimental  knowledge  or  oxact  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  that  they  merely 
express  opinions  without  indicating  any  basis  for  their  opinions  which  would 
entitle  them  to  serious  weight.  Attention  is  repeatedly  called  to  the  fact  that 
witnesses  who  testified  that  alum  baking  powder  is  injurious  were  not  questioned 
as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Even  in  the 
case  of  testimony  oased  upon  experiments,  alleged  omissions  are  pointed  out 
which  are  declared  to  make  the  results  inconclusive.  For  instance,  the  following 
comment  is  made  upon  the  experiments  of  Professor  Munroe  (pp.  85, 36  of  Digest). 

'*He  believes  that  hydrate  of  alumina  will  exert  a  harmful  effect.  He  has, 
however,  made  no  experiments  himself,  and  hence  expresses  only  an  opinion. 
Later  on  Professor  Munroe  made  bread  with  alum  baking  powder,  extracted  the 
bread  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dialyzed  the  liquid  and  found  compounds  of 
aluminum  in  the  dialyzates.  As  he  did  not  make  a  blank  test  with  the  m>ur  sdone 
and  did  not  determine  the  amounts  of  soluble  salts  of  alumina  present  his  experi- 
ments are  not  positive,  for  the  soluble  salts  of  alumina  which  he  found  may  have 
come  from  the  flour  and  not  from  the  baking  powder.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  samples  of  flour  contain  alumina.  His  inference  that  because  a  sub- 
stance goes  into  solution  in  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  will 
dissolve  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the  alumina  so  dissolved  will  pass 
into  the  blood  by  osmosis,  require  experimental  demonstrations  on  living  animals 
or  human  beings  and  can  not  be  proved  by  inference.  Professor  Munroe's  state- 
ments and  experiments  are  inconclusive." 

Reg^ding  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mott,  which  consisted  of  feeding  dogs  with 
**  biscuits  made  witn  immense  quantities  of  alum  baking  powder,"  the  memorial 
sa^rs:  '*  Without  goin^  into  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Mott's  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
it  is  entirely  contradicted  and  overthrown  by  the  investigations  of  Professors 
Smith  and  Mint." 

Professor  Mallet's  work  is  declared  to  be  practically  valueless  because  it  avoids 
the  reid  question.  *  *  He  ate  hydrate  of  alumina  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  and  not 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder.  *  *  * 
He  practically  admits  that  the  amount  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  a  loaf  of  bread  had 
no  effect  upon  him  when  taken  at  a  single  dose.  His  experiments  were  performed 
only  on  himself.  He  did  not  make,  as  ne  would  doubtless  have  done  had  he  been 
making  an  independent  scientific  investigation,  a  study  of  the  effects  on  himself 
of  the  residue  from  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hoagland,  of 
the  Royal  Baking  Pbwder  Company,  had  no  interest  in  the  sensations  that  Pro- 
fessor Mallet  might  have  experienced  *  *  *  had  he  taken  50  grains  of 
Bochelle  salts  several  times  a  day." 

The  memorial  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Mallet  has  not 
experimented  since  1888,  and  declares  that  the  manufacture  of  alum  baking  pow- 
ders has  been  greatly  improved  since  that  time.  The  exsiccated  soda  alum  now 
used  in  making  alum  baking  powder  was  not  perfected  in  1888.  Professor  Mallet 
did  not  make  any  experiments  to  show  that  unchanged  alum  is  left  in  bread  made 
with  alum  baking  powders.  He  did  not  undertake  to  show  by  experiment  that 
food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder  is  unwholesome.  His  experiments,  from 
which  he  infers  that  aluminum  hydroxide  impairs  digestion,  are  contradicted  by 
the  experimental  work  of  Professors  Smith  and  Flint.     (Memorial,  41-52.) 

The  memorial  declares  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committe  on  Manu- 
factures failed  to  reply  to  a  request  on  behalf  of  the  American  Baking  Powder 
Association  for  a  hearing  before  the  committee,  yet  after  this  request  was  sent 
"testimony  was  token  or  letters  solicited  and  printed  from  28  persons  hostile  to 
the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder."    The  memorial  also  says: 

**  The  committee  states  that  for  12  months  a  most  searching  investigation  has 
been  made;  and  that  its  time  were  worse  than  wasted  *  if  it  were  not  prepared 
to  make  specific  recommendations,  based  upon  the  evidence  which  it  has  taken 
where  such  evidence  is  conclusive.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  use  of  alum  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  food  product,  such  as  baking  powder,  is  concerned,  the  com- 
mittee, in  view  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  antagonistic  to  its  use, 
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recommends  that  its  use  in  food  products  and  baking  powders  be  prohibited  by 
law.' 

'*■  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  committee  did  not  make  a  searching 
examination  of  the  baking-powder  matter.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  opinions 
in  favor  of  alum  baking  powder  given  by  distinguished  men  at  home  and  abroad 
are  found  in  this  report.  The  effect  of  Professor  Austen's  short  statement  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

'*  From  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  report  more  and  more  space  is  given  to  the 
opponents  of  alum  baking  powder.  Chemists  who  were  known  to  be  favorable 
to  the  cream  of  tartar  powder  were  telegraphed  for  to  come  on  at  once  and  testify 
before  the  committee.  Old  reports  of  no  value  were  resurrected  from  library 
dust  bins  and  used  to  fill  up  the  report,  in  some  cases  with  the  dates  omitted,  so 
as  not  to  attract  public  attention  to  their  antiquity.  In  fact,  the  exact  exx)eri- 
mental  investigation  made  by  Professors  Flint  and  Smith  being  unanswerable, 
pages  of  mere  opinions  not  based  upon  facts,  experience,  or  experimental  investi- 
gation were  introduced,  so  as  to  form  what  might  be  called  an  "  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence."  and  thus  delude  those  not  familiar  with  chemical  and  physio- 
logical science  into  mistaking  opinions  for  proofs.     (Memorial,  3^-41.) 

D.  The  ooourrence  of  almninum  oomponndi  in  nature. — The  memorial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association  says: 

'*  Advocates  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  state  that  salts  of  alumina  are 
not  found  in  plants  or  articles  of  food,  out  such  statements  are  false.  Kayser 
states  that  many  wines  contain  alumina  in  solution,  which  has  been  dissolved 
during  their  manufacture.  L'Hote  also  finds  this  to  be  the  case.  He  also  proved 
that  both  red  grapes  and  their  stalks  contain  soluble  salts  of  alumina.  The  occur- 
rence of  alumina  compounds  in  flour  is  so  common  that  Wanklyn  advises  analysts 
to  allow  for  it.  Parmentier  finds  alumina  salts  in  many  spring  waters.  Yoshida 
proves  that  alumina  compounds  exist  in  peas,  beans,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  millet, 
and  buckwheat.  Mushrooms,  lichens,  fungi,  and  mosses  often  contain  consider- 
able amounts  of  salts  of  alumina.  In  one  moss  {Lycopodium  complanatiun) 
acetate  of  alumina  occurs  in  such  quantities  that  a  lye  made  from  the  plant  can 
be  used  directly  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing.  The  mountain  rasi)berry  has  been  found 
to  contain  an  unusual  amount  of  alumina  salts.  Drs.  Harrington  and  Kinnicutt 
find  alumina  in  the  ash  of  human  and  cow  s  milk." 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  opinion  of  some  witnesses  against  alum  baking 
powder,  that  the  occurrence  of  any  element  or  compound  in  vegetation  is  an  indi- 
cation of  its  suitability  for  food,  is  an  opinion  which  would  lead  to  unfortunate 
results  if  it  were  consistently  applied.     (Memorial,  32, 83, 47.) 

E.  Injurious  effects  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. — The  memorial  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baking  Powder  Association  quotes  a  statement  made  in  Part  5  of  Bulletin  13, 
"  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist 
of  the  division  of  chemistry,"  that  a  loaf  of  bread  made  with  a  tartrate  powder 
contains  an  amount  of  salts  more  than  equivalent  to  one  Seidlitz  powder.  The 
memorial  asserts  that  ''eminent  medical  authorities  claim  that  the  continued  use 
of  small  amounts  of  Rochelle  salts  is  extremely  harmful,  and  some,  indeed,  claim 
that  the  prevalence  of  Blight's  disease  is  owing  to  the  consumption  of  Rochelle 
salts  in  f(x>ds." 

Dr.  Austen,  testifying  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  QeoTgi&  legislature, 
states  that  cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  argol,  a  substance  deposited  from  grape 
juice  during  fermentation,  termed  chemically  acid  tartrate  of  potash.  When 
mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  neutral  substance  it  becomes  baking 
powder.  In  making  bread,  a  chemical  action  takes  place  which  sets  free  carbonic- 
acid  gas  and  leaves  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  ordinarily  known  as  Rochelle 
salts.  No  arg^ument  based  upon  the  healthful  nature  of  cream  of  tartar  as  such 
applies  as  regards  the  effect  of  Rochelle  salts,  the  sole  residuum  of  the  baking 
I)owder  which  remains  in  the  bread.  Rochelle  salts  were  formerly  used  fre- 
quently as  a  medicine,  but  are  now  less  approved  because  of  their  injurious  effect 
on  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  Thus  in  the  bulletin  on  **Food  and  Adulterants," 
prepared  by  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
stated  that  the  amount  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  used  becomes  in  the 
bread  the  equivalent  of  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  the  active  in^edient  of  Seidlitz 
powders,  which  powders  are  a  strong  purgative.  The  directions  for  the  use  of 
tartar  baking  powders  often  called  for  a  quantity  equivalent  to  two  Seidlitz 
powders  or  more  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  authorities,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Austen,  that  the  presence  of 
considerable  quantities  of  Rochelle  salts  in  food  stuffs  is  harmful  to  digestion. 
The  authorities  quoted  are  Professor  William  Jage,  Dr.  James  T.  Nichols,  Pro- 
fessor Von  Fehling,  and  Dr.  Witthaus,  in  their  respective  text-books.    In  addition 
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to  these  anthorities  the  witness  refers  to  the  statement  of  nnmerons  physicians  in 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  in  the  issnes  of  the  New  York  World  of  July  8  and 
26, 1888.     (Memorial,  27;  **  Some  Interesting  Information."  1-12.) 

The  New  York  World  of  July  26, 1888,  contained  an  article  on  this  subject,  with 
the  head  lines  ^'Dynamite  outdone.  The  dangerous  combination  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  soda."  The  article  consisted  chiefly  of  interviews  by  a  reporter  with 
well-known  physicians.  The  writer  concluded  that  these  physicians  generally 
'*  join  in  denouncing  the  much  used  Bochelle  salts  powders,  which  are  to  a  great 
extent  resx>onsible  for  the  kidney  troubles  and  dyspepsia  which  afflict  the  .£ner- 
ican  people."  The  authorities  quoted  in  this  article  are  as  follows:  Dr.  David  A. 
Gk>rton;  Dr.  E.  H.  Bartley,  chief  chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  board  of  health;  Dr. 
Frank  A.  West;  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Long  Island  collie  hospital; 
Dr.  W.H.Farrington,  the  house  phvsician  at  the  Astor  House:  Dr.  William  H. 
Dustman;  Dr.  W.  J.Purcell,  of  the  New  York  board  of  health;  Dr.  Moreau  Mor- 
ris, of  the  New  York  board  of  health:  Dr.  J.  T.  Nagle,  chief  of  the  New  York 
bureau  of  vital  statistics;  Dr.  Phillip  E.  Donlin,  ex-deputy  coroner  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Bobert  L.  Dickinson. 

The  general  agreement  amon^  these  physicians  was  that  Bochelle  salts,  which 
are  the  residuum  left  by  the  action  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  xx>wders,  are  likely, 
if  used  regularly  in  moderate  quantities,  unduly  to  irritate  the  coating  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  whole  alimentary  tract,  acting  as  a  laxative  at  first,  but  ulti- 
mately tending  to  cause  constipation,  and  that  less  serious  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  kidneys. 

The  most  detailed  statement  is  that  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Bartley,  who  says:  '  *  Whenever 
cream  of  tartar  is  used  in  the  kitchen  it  is  changed  chemically  and  becomes 
Bochelle  salts.  Bochelle  salts  are  a  cathartic,  a  medicine  which  so  Irritates  the 
stomach  and  intestines  that  nature  sets  up  an  inflammation  and  a  sickness  to 
expel  it  from  the  system.  This  expulsion  takes  the  form  of  cramps,  diarrhea, 
and  dysentery.  Besides  this  the  salt  produces  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and  consti- 
pation. xWhenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  kidney  disorders  it  aggravates  them, 
and  in  many  of  these  instances  aids  in  starting  the  latent  disease.  *  *  *  Each 
baking  jxowder  of  this  class  prescribes  an  ounce  of  powder  to  a  quart  of  flour. 
When  this  is  baked  it  makes  a  2-pound  loaf,  which  contains  one-half  of  an  ounce 
of  Bochelle  salts.  Well-to-do  people  eat  on  an  average  half  a  pound  of  bread,  and 
working  men  2  x)Ounds  per  diem.  The  former,  therefore,  take  into  their  system 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  the  latter  an  ounce  of  Bochelle  salts  every  day.  The 
former  certainly  injure  themselves,  while  the  latter  are  ruining  their  systems. 
This  probably  is  a  powerful  factor  in  causing  the  great  mortality  in  sickness 
among  working  people."    ♦    *    * 

Dr.  Frank  A.  West,  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  says  that  when  Bochelle  salts  are  introduced  into  the  system  in  food 
they  have  to  be  eliminated  either  through  the  bowels  or  kidneys,  and  this  would 
produce  a  highly  irritating  effect  if  kept  up  for  any  time. 

Dr.  Farrington,  house  physician  of  the  A^tor  House,  says  that  a  baking  powder 
which  produces  Bochelle  salts  would  cause  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which, 
after  a  time,  would  cause  obstinate  constipation.  The  daily  use  of  Bochelle  salts 
for  a  considerable  time  would  be  likely  to  result  in  chronic  dyspex>sia,  and  would 
certainly  injure  the  tissues  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  David  A.  Gk)rton  says  that  the  daily  consumption  of  Bochelle  salts  in  ordi- 
nary food  would  in  time  produce  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  coatings  of  the 
tomach  and  bowels  and  on  the  kidneys.  It  would  produce  serious  chronic  dys- 
pepsia and  chronic  gastritis. 

Dr.  Moreau  Moms,  of  the  New  York  board  of  health,  says  that  Bochelle  salts 
should  never  be  used  except  by  a  physician's  advice.  Its  continued  use  induces  a 
very  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  esi)ecially  of  the  bowels,  and  finally 
produces  constipation  of  an  aggravated  type. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Purcell,  of  the  New  York  board  of  health,  says  that  physicians  seldom 
if  ever  use  Bochelle  salts  to-day  for  laxative  puiposes,  because  if  used  persist- 
ently they  produce  an  irritation  of  the  bowels  which  becomes  chronic,  and  which 
almost  invariably  results  in  serious  and  chronic  constipation. 

Dr.  Bobert  L.  Dickinson  says  that  the  effect  upon  children  would  undoubtedly 
b^far  more  serious  than  upon  adults,  but  even  upon  an  adult  the  effect  would  be 
to  produce  diarrhea,  colic,  and  a  very  much  disordered  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  **  It  would  unquestionably  produce  a  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  if  not 
gastritis.  It  would  also  affect  the  kidneys  by  increasing  the  amount  of  solid  mat- 
ter to  be  excreted  by  them.  According  to  Bartholow,  the  best  authority  we  have, 
the  continued  use  of  alkalis  would  produce  the  effect  of  a  heart  poison  by  lower- 
ing the  blood  pressure,  the  temperature,  and  the  action  of  the  heart.    Such  effects 
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are  often  seen  in  patients  who  have  been  actively  treated  for  acute  rheumatism 
by  this  very  remedy."    (Memorial,  27,  38,89;  **Some  Interesting  Information," 

14r-17.) 

F.  All  baking  powders  ii^urions. — Dr.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  Aflricnltnral 
Department,  is  opposed  to  all  baking  powders  of  every  description,  fie  believes 
that  the  introduction  of  mineral  mdtters  of  that  kind  into  the  food  is  injurious, 
even  if  one  can  not  put  his  finger  on  a  specific  instance.  What  makes  men  grow 
old  is  the  hardening  of  their  arteries,  due  to  a  deposit  of  mineral  matter;  if  the' 
arteries  can  be  kept  elastic,  one  will  live  to  a  green  old  age.  The  reason  so  many 
men  who  live  by  their  brains  fall  down  at  their  desks  is  because  the  coatings  of 
their  arteries  become  encrusted.  When  a  small  artery  in  the  brain  becomes 
encrusted  that  is  the  end  of  one's  activity.  Physicians  advise  the  avoidance  of 
mineral  matters  as  far  as  possible.     (Senate  Committee,  38,  34.) 

In  a  quotation  from  an  address  b^  the  Hon.  Levi  Wells,  State  dainr  and  pure- 
food  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  national  meeting  of  dairy  and 
food  commissioners  at  Chicago,  October,  1899,  it  is  declared  that  ail  baking  pow- 
ders are  somewhat  objectionable  because  of  the  salts  which  they  leave  in  the  food; 
whether  the  residuum  be  Bochelle  salts,  as  in  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders, 
or  whether  it  be  something  else,  the  result  of  an  alum  or  an  alum-phospate  pow- 
der.   (Memorial,  ^,  80.) 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

A.  General  principles. — ^Dr.  Penniman  says  baking  powders  must  be  put  in  a  8ex>a- 
rate  class;  {hey  are  not  taken  directly  as  a  food  or  medicine,  and  ne  recalls  no 
other  instance  in  which  a  chemical  process  is  introduced  into  everyone's  kitchen 
to  effect  a  certain  chemical  result.  The  only  question  is:  Does  it  accomplish  that 
result  with  due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  consumer?    (Senate  Committee,  2i.) 

Dr.  Wiley  believes  that  alum  is  injurious,  but  he  does  not  intend  to  be  the 
judge  of  another  man's  diet.  He  is  opposed  to  prohibitive  legislation,  and  asks 
simply  that  all  substances  used  in  food  be  plainly  marked  on  the  label,  to  let  each 
man  judge  for  himself.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Higgins,  Dr.  Wiley  says 
he  would  approve  a  provision  that  in  the  case  of  baking  powder  the  residuum  left 
in  the  bread  should  be  stated  on  the  label.     (Senate  committee,  34,35.) 

The  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  declares  that  manu- 
facturers of  alum  baking  powders  do  not  oppose  honest,  fair  pure-food  legislation, 
and  are  not  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  fraud  or  deception.  They  do  object  to  any 
legislation  which  is  intended  to  benefit  a  rival  industry  at  the  expense  of  theirs, 
and  which  is  promoted  by  manufactured  testimony  and  by  the  opinions  of  scien- 
tific men  which  are  not  supported  by  experiments  or  facts.     (Memorial,  p.  42.) 

B.  Action  of  State  legislatnres. — The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares 
it  to  be  a  striking  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  complaint  against  alum  baking 
powders  that  the  States  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  have  all  refused  to  pass  bills  restricting  their  use.  These  States  made  care- 
ful investigations,  while  the  one  State  that  accepted  the  measure,  Missouri,  made 
no  such  investigation.  A  bill,  which  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  act  passed  by  the 
Missouri  legislature  in  1899,  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  or  Virgima  in 
1900.  The  committee  of  the  Virginia  senate  to  which  the  bill  was  referred  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Richmond  each  made  an  investigation  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  measure  was  unjust  in  its  res&ictions  on  the  use 
of  alum  baking  powders.  Among  the  reasons  set  forth  for  this  conclusion  in  the 
pamphlet  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  are  these:  That  abundant  testimony  has 
been  given  before  various  bodies  and  in  various  publications  that  alum  baking 
powder  is  not  injurious  to  health;  that  the  death  rate  in  Richmond  is  lower  since 
alum  baking  powder  has  been  used  than  before;  that  the  report  of  the  Mason  com- 
mittee contained  only  ex  parte  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  that  alum  baking 
powder  is  much  cheaper  uian  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  lays  especial  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  act 
had  been  passed  without  due  consideration,  and  that  after  an  extended  trial  in  a 
test  case  a  Missouri  judge  expressed  the  conviction  that  alum  baking  powder  was 
harmless.     (Pamphlet  issued  by  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

C.  Senate  bill  8618. — The  memorial  of  the  American  BaMng  Powder  Association 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Senate  bill  3618,  introduced  March  15, 1900,  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  standards  of  food  and  to  deter- 
mine the  wholesomeness  of  substances  added  to  food.s:  his  decision  to  fix  the  stand- 
ards which  the  United  States  court  must  recognize.  These  provisions  would  put 
the  alum  baking  powder  industry  at  the  mercy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who,  though  a  perfectly  reliable  official,  the  memorial  says,  may  be  affected  by 
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misleading  statements  and  by  an  unfounded  prejudice  against  alum  baking  pow- 
ders. It  is  unjust  that  a  great  industry  should  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  any  one 
indiyidual  without  even  a  chance  of  recourse  to  the  coui-ts.     (Memonal,  pp.  1,2.) 

Mr.  HiGGiNS  states  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  neartily 
approves  of  correct  pure-food  legislation,  and  is  not  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
Senate  bill  3618,  but  considers  that  section  7  is  unwise  in  its  provisions  and  would 
unjustly  injure  the  alum  baking  powder  industry.  The  association  desires  the 
standards  and  wholesomeness  of  baking  powder  to  be  decided  in  the  courts,  and 
not  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  section  7  be  retained,  the  association  asks 
that  baking  ^wders  be  excluded  from  its  provisions  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  provision .     ( Senate  committee ,18.) 

MI,  S.  H.  Steele,  vice-president  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  says  he  is 
in  full  sjrmi)athy  with  pure-food  legislation,  but  questions  whether  Congress  can 
fairly  discharge  its  duty  by  delegating  to  one  man  or  set  of  men  absolute  x>ower 
to  establish  what  is  or  is  not  wholesome,  as  in  section  7  of  Senate  bill  8618.  Mr. 
Steele  considers  that  this  would  be  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  the  law- 
making power,  and  suggests  that  the  clause  providing  for  forfeiture  of  deleterious 
substances  is  a  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Aside  from 
constitutional  considerations,  Mr.  Steele  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
fairness  and  justice  that  one  man  should  be  empowered  to  determine  what  is  a 
crime.  He  suggests  an  amendment  making  the  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  admissible  as  evidence,  with  whatever  weight  the  jury  and  court  may* 
see  fit  to  assign  them,  but  not  conclusive.     (Senate  committee,  3,  4.) 

Mr.  Udell  objects  to  section  7  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  made  compulsory 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  12  experts  provided 
for,  but  that  it  stiU  rests  absolutely  with  him  to  decide.  He  says  this  bill  is  a 
direct  assault  upon  the  business  of  his  company.     (Senate  committee,  11, 18.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  does  not  object 
to  pure-food  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health,  but  does  object  to 
being  subjected  to  a  few  men  who  may  have  a  theory,  and,  acting  upon  that 
theory,  may  destroy  the  alum  baking  powder  business.  The  association  desires 
a  chance  in  the  courts  to  have  full  testimony  on  both  sides.  (Senate  commit- 
tee, 280 

Mr.  Edwards  also  objects  to  the  provision  of  Senate  bill  3618  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  power  to  declare  whether  alum  baking  ijowder  is  wholesome 
or  not.  Declaring  it  unwholesome,  he  says,  would  mean  the  irretrievable  ruin  of 
all  the  alum  baking  powder  companies.  Mr.  Edwards  considers  the  mode  of 
selecting  the  commission  of  exx)erte  provided  by  the  bill  to  be  too  vague.  He 
asks  that  section  7  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  or  that  baking  powders  be  excepted. 
(Senate  committee,  8-10.) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Jaques,  of  Chicago,  a  manufacturer  of  alum  baking  powder, 
says  he  is  in  favor  of  pure-food  legislation,  but  sees  the  product  he  manufactures 
endangered  by  Senate  bill  8618,  pai*ticularly  by  section  7,  because  there  is  a  preju- 
dice throughout  the  country,  created  by  advertising,  against  baking  powders  con- 
taining alum.  On  account  of  that  prejudice  he  is  very  much  opposed  to  leaving 
his  future  business  career  in  the  hands  of  a  commission.  The  manufacturers  have 
the  right  to  go  into  court  to  state  their  case,  and  carry  it  up  to  the  final  court  of 
appeals  if  necessary.     (Senate  committee,  27.) 

Mr.  Coyne  asks  that  the  inalienable  right  to  earn  an  honest  living  be  preserved, 
and  that  the  courts  and  right  of  trial  by  jury  remain  open  to  the  manufacturers 
of  alum  baking  powder.     (Senate  committee,  26.) 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  wish  any  commission  or  set  of  men  to  destroy  his  business 
because  it  is  their  opinion  he  is  wrong.  He  objects  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
having  charge  of  the  matter,  because  there  is  a  prejudice  built  up  in  the  public  mind, 
which  it  is  imx>ossible  to  eradicate,  that  alum  is  unhealthf  ul.  He  thinks  a  chem- 
ist is  incapable  of  deciding;  it  is  necessary  to  have  physiologists  who  understand 
the  channels  of  digestion.  He  believes  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  physiological  examination  of  the  materials  available  for  bak- 
ing powder.  Mr.  Davis  says  there  are  men  in  the  South  who  manufacture  baking 
powder  containing  17  per  cent  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  there  is  a  firm  in  Rhode 
Island  which  has  come  out  recently  with  a  baking  powder  containing  10  per  cent 
of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  presents  logical  arguments  why  10  per  cent  is  as  desir- 
able as  17  per  cent.  If  the  gentlemen  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
decide  12, 18,  or  14  per  cent  to  be  the  proper  thing,  the  men  in  Providence  would 
have  lost  $800,000  or  $400,000,  and  the  men  in  the  Soutxi  would  have  lost  their  busi- 
ness, amounting  to  $1 ,000 ,000  or  more.    (Senate  committee,  24,  25. ) 

Mr.  AcH  believes  that  lodging  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  or 
coterie,  as  contemplated  by  section  7,  would  subject  them  to  such  temptation  as 
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never  before  assailed  mortal  man  in  this  country.  He  bases  this  statement  on 
what  the  profits  of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  company  would  be  if  the 
measure  should  be  adopted.  He  declines  to  sanction  any  measure  that  would 
subject  any  man  to  such  temptation.     (Senate  committee,  24.) 

Ih*.  Penniman,  chemist  of  the  Maryland  State  board  of  health,  prefers  to  leave 
the  wholesomeness  of  alum  baking  x>owder  to  the  courts,  rather  than  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  because  while  a  jury  of  12  intelligent  men  have  sometimes 
let  a  ^ilty  man  escax)e,  they  have  seldom  convicted  an  innocent  one;  but  in  a 
scientific  commission  the  strongest  mind  is  very  apt  to  lead,  and  one  man  will 
make  up  the  finding  of  the  whole.     (Senate  committee,  22.) 

Mr.  John  Davis,  president  of  the  Detroit  Chemical  Works,  asks  that  the  decision 
as  to  the  standards  and  comparative  usefulness  of  baking  powders  be  made  in  the 
courts,  where  a  proper  defense  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wyman,  general  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company,  states  that  one  of  the  products  made  by  this  company  is  alum.  He 
believes  it  a  le^timate  industry,  and  is  opposed  to  any  adverse  national  legis- 
lation which  will  prevent  its  being  heard  on  its  merits  in  the  courts.  (Senate 
committee,  5.) 

Mr.  E.  L. Dudley,  of  Dudley  &  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  is  opposed  to  section  7  of 
bill  8618  as  antagonistic  to  his  business,  and  says  it  woula  ruin  his  company. 
(Senate  committee,  80.) 

Dr.  WiLBY,  chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  the  whole 
question  of  advertising  and  trade  rivalry  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. The  great  question  is  whether  things  which  are  added  to  food  are 
injurious  and  what  is  the  best  method  of  finding  out.  The  provisions  objected 
to  had  all  been  drawn  long  before  Senator  Mason's  committee  commenced  its 
investigation,  and  were  in  the  bills  reported  during  many  sessions.  The  object 
has  been  to  establish  some  unbiased  commission,  which  could  get  at  the  matter 
without  being  paid  by  rival  concerns,  not  being  in  the  employ  of  any  commercial 
interest,  but  selected  jointly  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  presumably  of  a  high  order  and  unbiased  in  its  relations 
to  trade  interests. 

Dr.  Wiley  says  he  would  deplore  any  action  which  would  injure  any  legitimate 
business,  and  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  the  findings  of  a  commission  which 
would  be  unfair  to  anyone's  trade  interests.  It  seems  to  him  that  it  is  unfair  to 
assume  that  section  7  is  antagonistic  to  alum  baking  powder;  it  had  no  more  refer- 
ence to  alum  baking  powder  than  to  any  other  injurious  substance.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  every  interest  shall  be  heard  by  the  commission.  In  studying  the  effect 
of  alum  in  food  the  commission  would  be  remiired  to  inform  the  manufacturers, 
and  ask  them  to  appear  and  present  their  side  of  the  case.  (Senate  committee, 
83,34.) 

D.  Amendment  to  Senate  bill  8618. — Dr.  WiLEY  expresses  his  entire  willingness 
to  accept  an  amendment  niaking  the  findings  of  the  commission  simply  a  guide 
to  the  court  instead  of  obligatory  upon  the  courts.     (Senate  committee,  84.) 

Mr.  Steele  submits  an  amendment,  approved  by  Dr.  Wiley,  making  the  stand- 
ards and  determinations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  merely  evi- 
dence, which  may  be  heard  with  all  the  weight  that  would  naturally  attach  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  commission  of  experts,  but  leaving  the  i>arties  in  interest  at  liberty 
to  show  that  the  conclusion  may  be  erroneous.    (Senate  committee,  35,  36.) 
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ADULTERATED  AND  UNWHOLESOME  FOOD. 


rNTRODUCnON. 

AUTHORITIES  FOB  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PURE-FOOD  LAWS. 

While  laws  of  one  kind  or  another  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  food  are  found 
in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union,  effective  provisions  for  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws  have  been  enacted  in  only  about  half  of  the  Commonwealths.  In 
Connecticut  and  Kentucky  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regarding  adulteration  of  food  and  unwholesome 
food,  while  Connecticut  has  also  a  dairy  commissioner  to  enforce  the  regulations 
as  to  dairy  products.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  is  directed 
to  enforce  the  pure-food  laws,  while  in  Missouri  and  New  York  the  board  of  agri- 
culture enforces  the  laws  relating  to  dairy  products  only.  In  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  the  State  board  of  health  is  the  authority  for  executing  these  laws,  and 
is  usually  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors  and  in  some  cases  chemists  and  other 
experts.  Special  officers,  usually  known  by  the  title  of  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioners, have  been  established  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pure-food  laws  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin.  California,  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  North  Dakota  have  dairy  com- 
missioners to  administer  the  laws  regarding  dairy  products,  but  have  no  special 
officers  to  enforce  the  other  pure-food  laws. 

These  various  authorities  and  their  inspectors  or  agents  are,  in  every  case,  given 
quite  definite  authority  to  enter  premises  where  they  believe  articles  of  food  are 
manufactured  or  sold,  to  open  any  package  and  inspect  the  contents,  and  to  take 
samples  for  analysis.  Penalties  are  usually  prescribed  for  hindering  these  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  several  of  the  States  where  such  special  offi- 
cers exist,  and  in  some  others  where  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  State  inspec- 
tion, it  is  provided  that  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  articles  of  food  must  deliver 
a  sample  to  any  person  interested  who  tenders  the  market  price. 

GENERAL  LAWS  REGARDINa  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 

Practically  every  State  and  Territory  has  a  provision  of  some  sort  prohibiting 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  the  sale  of  adulterated  food.  In  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  States,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  these  provisions  are  very  brief 
and  general  in  their  form.  They  do  not  carefully  define  adulterations  or  provide 
for  exceptions.  More  recent  laws  enacted  in  over  half  of  the  States  are  much 
more  elaborate  and  effective.  In  many  cases  the  language  used  in  these  later  laws 
is  practically  identical  in  the  different  States.  After  defining  food  in  a  broad 
manner,  especially  so  as  to  include  articles  of  drink,  they  usually  declare  that  food 
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shall  be  deemed  adulterated  in  the  following  cases:  '*  First,  if  any  substance  or 
substances  have  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality  or  strength;  second,  if  an  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances 
have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it;  third,  if  any  valuable  constituent 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it;  fourth,  if  it  is  an  imitation  of  or 
is  sold  UDder  the  name  of  another  article;  fifth,  if  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of 
a  diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  whether 
manufactured  or  not;  sixth,  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished,  or  powdered  whereby 
damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it 
really  is;  seventh,  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  any  ingredient 
which  may  render  it  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  person  consuming."  There  are 
some  modifications  in  detail  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States. 

These  general  laws  also  provide  for  certain  exceptions  from  their  definitions. 
Thus  it  is  commonly  declared  that  mixtures  or  compounds  known  as  ordinary 
articles  of  food  shall  not  be  deemed  adulterated  if  they  are  so  labeled  as  distinctly 
to  show  their  character  and  if  they  contain  no  injurious  substance.  The  further 
provision  is  added  by  a  few  States  that  such  permissible  compounds  must  con- 
tain every  necessary  ingredient  and  no  unnecessary  ingredient,  while  a  few  States 
require  that  the  names  of  their  ingredients  shall  be  placed  on  the  label. 

Oregon  and  South  Dakota  have  detailed  definitions  of  adulterated  foods,  but 
permit  their  sale  if  properly  labeled  to  show  their  true  character. 

These  more  elaborate  laws  usually  contain  also  definite  provisions  regarding 
their  enforcement,  which  are  seldom  found  in  the  briefer  laws.  Sometimes 
there  are  very  detailed  requirements  regarding  the  taking  of  samples,  such  as  a 
requirement  that  the  sample  shall  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  or  his 
representative  and  often  another  witness,  or  the  requirement  that  a  part  of  the 
sample  shall  be  sealed  up  separately  and  left  with  the  person  in  charge  as  a  pro- 
tection against  error  and  fraud  in  the  analysis  of  the  article. 

In  Colorado,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maryland  the  laws  regarding  food 
adulterations  are  less  elaborate.  They  declare  usually  that  no  injurious  adultera- 
tion shall  be  permitted,  but  that  mixtures  or  adulterations  which  are  not  harm- 
ful may  be  sold  if  the  purchaser  is  informed  of  their  character  and  if  they  are 
properly  labeled. 

SALE  OF  UNWHOLESOME  FOOD. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  prohibit  the  sale  of  impure,  corrupted,  decayed,  or  other- 
wise unwholesome  articles  of  food  or  drink.  A  few  States  make  this  prohibition 
only  with  the  added  clause,  *'  unless  the  buyer  is  informed  as  to  the  true  character 
of  articles."  The  laws  on  this  subject  are  for  the  most  part  brief  and  do  not  differ 
greatly  among  themselves.  Some  add  more  8i)ecific  prohibitions,  such  as  that  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  which  was  diseased  or  which  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter 
shall  not  be  sold;  but  the  general  terms  of  the  other  laws  would  doubtless  cover 
cases  of  this  sort. 

Most  of  the  States  having  detailed  laws  concerning  food  adulteration  such  as 
have  already  been  described  include,  under  the  definitions  of  adulterated  food, 
articles  which  consist  of  or  contain  tainted  or  unwholesome  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  Some  of  these  States  have  also  separate  provisions  regarding  unwhole- 
some food,  but  in  others  the  definition  in  the  general  law  is  the  only  one  on  this 
subject. 

The  laws  of  a  dozen  or  more  States,  including  such  important  States  as  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  New  York,  prohibit  the  killing,  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  of  a  calf  under  the  age  of  4  weeks  (in  one  or  two  States,  6  weeks) 
or  the  sale  of  the  fiesh  of  a  calf  killed  under  that  age.  Ohio  has  a  more  detailed 
law  on  this  subject. 
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VINEQAR. 

Approximately  half  of  the  States  have  sx)ecial  laws.regardmg  the  adulteration 
or  fiziiig  the  standard  of  vinegar.  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  con- 
tent themselyes  with  declaring  that  no  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which 
is  not  produced  solely  from  pure  apple  juice,  and  that  no  injurious  ingredients  shall 
be  used  in  vinegar  of  any  sort.  Missouri  prohibits  imitations  of  fruit  vinegar  and 
the  use  of  artificial  coloring  in  vinegar.  The  other  States  regulating  vinegar  are 
Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  The  laws  of  these  States  have  the  general  pro- 
Tisions  above  named,  but  add  other  more  elaborate  requirements.  They  require 
that  vinegar  shall  have  an  acidity  usually  equivalent  to  4  -per  cent  of  absolute 
acetic  acid;  in  Minnesota,  New  York,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Bhode  Island,  and 
Virginia  the  standard  is  4i  per  cent.  Most  of  these  States  declare  further  that  cider 
vinegar  must  contain  at  least  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  It  is  also  a  com- 
mon requirement  that  all  vinegar  shaU  be  made  exclusively  from  the  fruit  or  grain 
from  which  it  purports  to  be  made  and  shall  be  correctly  branded.  In  many 
States  the  law  requires  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer  of  ^dnegar, 
especially  if  it  is  labeled  '*  cider  vinegar,*'  to  be  branded  on  the  package.  In  a 
few  States  there  is  a  clause  fixing  the  percentage  of  solids  and  of  mineral  matter 
or  mineral  ash  which  must  be  contained  in  fruit  vinegar  of  any  kind.  A  some- 
what more  common  provision  prohibits  the  use  of  artificial  coloring  matter  in 
vinegar.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  require  the  branding  of 
vinegar  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  whether  it  is  fermented  or  distilled,  while 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  one  or  two  other  States  require  the  strength 
or  acidity  to  be  marked. 

ADULTEBATION  OF  LIQUOBS. 

Liquors  are  uniformly  included  under  the  definition  of  food  in  connection  with 
the  general  laws  prohibiting  food  adulteration.  In  addition  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  States  have  special  laws  regarding  the  adulteration  of  liquors  intended 
for  use  as  beverages.  The  most  usual  form  of  these  laws  is  a  prohibition  upon 
the  adulteration  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  with  certain  enumerated  drugs  or 
with  other  injurious  substances.  The  drugs  which  are  most  commonly  named  in 
the  prohibition  are  coc  ulus  indicus,  wormwood,  aloes,  salicylic  acid,  etc. 

G^rgia,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Ohio  have  special  laws  prohibiting  the  adul- 
teration of  domestic  wine  (that  is,  wine  made  within  the  State)  with  other  liquors 
or  foreign  substances.  The  Ohio  and  New  York  laws  are  exceedingly  detailed, 
providing  for  the  labeling  of  wine  **pure  wine,"  "wine "or  "half  wine,"  and 
"  compound  wine  "  according  to  its  standard. 

Missouri  has  established  an  inspector  of  beer  whose  duty  it  is  to  insx)ect  all 
breweries  and  to  stamp  every  package  containing  beer  with  a  certificate  as  to  its 
purity.  Beer  must  be  manufactured  only  from  pure  enumerated  grains,  malt, 
hops,  and  yeast. 

SUGAB,  SIBUP,  AND  HONEY. 

The  laws  of  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  and  Michig^an  contain  special  provision  regarding  the  adul- 
teration of  sugar  and  molasses  with  glucose,  starch  sugar,  and  similar  products. 
In  some  instances  the  law  merely  prohibits  fraudulent  adulteration,  while  in  other 
States  it  is  provided  that  the  proportion  of  glucose  or  the  proportions  of  aU  the 
ingredients  must  be  labeled  uxx>n  packages  containing  such  adulterants.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Vermont  there  are  found  pro- 
visions requiring  that  compounds  in  imitation  of  honey  not  produced  exclusively 
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by  the  honey  bee  must  be  labeled  to  show  their  tme  character.  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  further  prohibit  the  sale  as  genuine  of  honey  produced  by  bees  fed 
with,  sugar,  glucose,  or  similar  substances. 

In  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  New  York  the  adulteration 
of  maple  sugar  or  sirup  with  cane  sugar  or  glucose  or  other  substances  is  pro- 
hibited, as  well  as  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles.  New  York  and  Ohio  fur- 
ther prohibit  the  adulteration  of  cane  sugar  or  sirup  with  maple  sugar  or  sirup. 

ADULTERATED  CANDY. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  a  large  majority  of  the  States  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  injurious  adulterations  of  candy.  These  laws  are  usually  in 
practically  the  same  language.  They  declare  it  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell 
candy  containing  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  other  mineral  substances,  or  inju- 
rious flavors  or  coloring  matter,  or  other  harmful  substances. 

CANNED  GOODS. 

In  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  the 
law  requires  that  canned  goods  of  any  sort  must  be  distinctly  labeled  with  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  packer  (or,  in  some  States,  of  either  the  x>acker 
or  the  dealer) ,  together  with  some  term  indicating  the  quality  of  the  contents. 
Most  of  these  States  further  declare  that  so-called  "soaked"  or  "bleached" 
goods — that  is,  goods  canned  from  products  previously  dried— must  be  labeled  as 
such  in  prescribed  type. 

ADULTERATION  OF  LARD. 

Eleven  States  have  special  provisions  regarding  the  adulteration  of  lard  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  Vermont).  The  usual  provision  is 
that  no  combination  of  fats  or  oils  not  produced  exclusively  from  pure  fat  of 
healthy  swine  shall  be  marked  "pure,"  "refined,"  or  "family,"  but  that  every 
such  compound  must  be  distinctly  marked  in  prescribed  type  "  compound  lard" 
or,  in  some  States,  *  *  substitute. "  Lard  mixed  with  other  substances  must  in  some 
of  these  States  be  marked  ' '  adulterated."  In  two  or  three  States  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  of  such  compounds  must  also  be  placed  on  the  label,  and  in  others 
retail  packages  containing  it  must  be  accomi)anied  with  a  proper  label. 

ADULTERATION  OF  OTHER  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 

In  certain  States  provisions  regarding  the  adulteration  of  other  specific  arti- 
cles have  been  enacted.  Thus  in  California  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  adulterations 
or  imitations  of  olive  oil.  The  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  define  in  detail 
the  standards  of  coffee,  tea,  cider,  glucose,  flour,  bread,  and  olive  oil.  In  Illinois, 
Michigan,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  there  are  special  regulations  requiring  the 
labeling  of  imitations  or  adulterations  of  jellies  or  jams.  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  baking  powder,  especially 
that  containing  alum.  In  Nebraska  and  Virginia  the  adulteration  of  cider  is 
prohibited,  while  in  Missouri,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Vermont  mixtures  of  grain  or 
adulterations  of  flour  or  meal  must  be  labeled  to  show  their  true  character. 
Illinois  has  regulations  concerning  the  adulteration  of  flavoring  extracts,  choco- 
late, and  cocoanut,  while  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  similarly  regulate  the 
adulteration  of  spices  and  condiments. 
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IMITATION  BUTTER,  OLEOMARGARINE,  ETC. 

Almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  has  a  special  provision  in  its 
laws  regarding  imitations  of  bntter.  Many  of  these  provisions  are  highly  elabo- 
rate. In  more  than  half  of  the  States  it  is  declared  that  imitations  of  bntter  mnst 
be  wholly  free  from  coloration.  Most  of  the  great  dairy  States  have  this  provi- 
sion. A  common  form  of  the  law  is  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
comxx>nnd  of  fats,  in  imitation  of  bntter,  not  produced  wholly  from  pure  milk  or 
cream,  with  the  proviso  that  oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  separate  form,  in  such 
manner  as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  its  true  character,  free  from  coloration  or 
from  any  ingredient  which  makes  it  look  like  butter.  In  other  States  it  is  declared 
that  no  person  shall  mix  any  combination  of  fats  not  produced  from  pure  milk  or 
cream  with  annatto  or  other  coloring  substances  or  with  genuine  butter,  so  as  to 
make  the  product  resemble  butter. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  States  which  thus  provide  that  .imitations  of  butter 
shall  be  free  from  coloring  add  further  that  they  shall  be  labeled  distinctly  to 
show  their  true  character.  In  some  cases  the  label  must  be  *'  substitute  for  but- 
ter;" in  other  cases  **  oleomargarine,"  while  a  few  States  aUow  various  alternative 
phrases  to  be  used.  Such  labels  must  be  placed  conspicuously  upon  the  original 
package,  often  in  two  or  more  places,  and  retail  sales  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
wrapper  or  label  of  a  similar  character.  The  size  of  type  is  generally  prescribed 
where  labels  are  required.  A  half  dozen  of  the  States  which  forbid  the  coloring 
of  imitation  butter  content  themselves  with  a  further  prohibition  uxx>n  the  sale 
of  imitation  butter  as  genuine,  without  distinctly  prescribing  the  method  of 
marking  it. 

Vermont,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia  require  oleomargarine  to  be  colored 
pink.  In  13  States,  the  most  important  of  which  are  California,  ^diana,  and 
Michigan,  the  law  does  not  prohibit  the  coloration  of  imitation  butter  but  merely 
requires  it  to  be  labeled  properly.  The  provisions  regarding  these  labels  corre- 
spond closely  with  those  already  referred  to.  Of  these  13  States,  California,  North 
Carolina,  and  Michigan  further  require  the  names  of  the  ingredients  of  imitation 
butter  to  be  placed  upon  the  label.  And  there  is  a  similar  requirement  in  Ohio, 
where  the  coloration  of  oleomargarine  is  also  prohibited. 

Two  or  three  States  merely  prohibit  the  sale  of  imitations  of  butter  without 
more  specific  provisions.  It  is  probable  that  these  laws  would  be  construed  to 
X>ermit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  distinct  form. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  which  have  laws  directed  against  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  imitation  butter  add  a  provision  that  keepers  of  hotels,  board- 
ing houses,  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment,  who  use  or  serve  such  imi- 
tation, must  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  their  guests,  either  verbally  or  by  printing 
upon  the  bill  of  fare  or  by  x)osting  a  conspicuous  notice  in  prescribed  type,  or  some- 
times by  all  of  these  methods.  In  California,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
and  Wisconsin  it  is  unlawful  to  use  imitation  butter  or  cheese  in  any  institution 
receiving  State  support.  Several  States,  notably  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  further  require  that  all  places  where  oleomargarine  or 
similar  substances  are  sold  shall  maintain  conspicuous  notices  to  that  effect. 
Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska  require  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  imitation  but- 
ter to  obtain  a  State  license,  x>aying  fees  of  considerable  amount.  In  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Minnesota,  and  one  or  two  other  States  the  law  declares  that  the 
words  "butter,"  **  dairy,"  **  creamery,"  or  any  name  or  representation  of  a  breed 
of  dairy  cattle,  shall  not  be  used  in  connection  with  imitations  of  butter. 

California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  have  recently 
enacted  laws  regarding  what  is  known  as  ** process  butter"  or  boiled  butter — 
made  by  melting  down  original  stock  butter,  usually  of  an  inferior  character, 
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and  mmng  it  with  milk  and  reworking  it  into  the  form  of  batter.  These  States 
reqnire  that  bntter  produced  in  this  way  shall  be  conspicnonsly  labeled  *'  process 
butter  "  or  **  renovated  bntter." 

IMITATION  AND  FILLED  CHEESE. 

Laws  regarding  the  adulteration  or  imitation  of  cheese  are  less  generally  found 
than  those  regarding  imitation  butter.  In  eight  of  the  States  the  laws  already 
described  regarding  imitation  butter  embrace  also  imitation  cheese;  it  is  thus 
unlawful  to  color  any  imitation  to  resemble  genuine  cheese,  and  labels  of  imita- 
tions are  required.  In  six  other  States  there  are  separate  provisions  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  imitation  cheese  as  genuine,  while  two  States  require  that  it  shall  be 
conspicuously  labeled  as  such.  *' Imitation"  in  these  States  seems  usually  to 
include  what  is  elsewhere  defined  as  **  filled  "  cheese.  Several  of  the  leading  dairy 
States,  notably  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin,  prohibit  the  sale  of  **  filled  cheese,"  that  is,  cheese  into  which  melted 
butter  or  animal  fats  or  oils  have  been  introduced.  In  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire 
filled  cheese  may  be  sold  if  labeled  conspicuously  as  such. 

BRANDING  OF  CHEESE. 

California,  Colorado,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  all  important  dairy  States,  provide  for  the  branding 
of  cheese.  Full  cream  cheese  is  defined  in  some  of  these  States  as  that  made  from 
milk  from  which  no  cream  has  been  removed,  or  milk  conforming  to  the  legal 
standard.  In  other  States  it  is  defined  as  cheese  containing  a  certain  x>ercentage 
of  fats  to  total  solids  or  to  total  weight;  these  percentages  differ  materially. 
Nearly  all  the  States  named  authorize  and  some  of  them  require  the  branding  of 
full  cream  cheese  as  such,  usually  with  the  name  of  the  State  added.  Stencils  for 
this  purpose  are  in  many  cases  furnished  by  State  authorities.  In  four  of  these 
States  it  is  required  that  cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk  shall  be  conspicuously 
labeled  *'  skimmed  cheese,"  and  there  is  a  similar  provision  as  to  skimmed  cheese 
in  two  or  three  States  which  have  no  other  restrictions  on  this  subject.  California 
and  Pennsylvania  establish  several  different  grades  of  cheese  according  to  the 
percentage  of  fat,  and  require  them  to  be  labeled  as  such. 

PURITY  OF  MILK, 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  milk,  or  the 
sale  of  adulterated  milk,  and  most  of  them  add  a  prohibition  against  the  sale  of 
impure  or  unwholesome  milk.  In  many  States  detailed  definitions  are  given  as 
to  what  constitutes  adulterated  or  impure  or  unwholesome  milk.  Thus  milk  is 
considered  adulterated  if  water  or  any  other  foreign  substance  is  added  to  it.  It 
is  considered  unwholesome  if  taken  from  cows  having  diseases,  sores,  etc.,  or 
within  15  days  before  or  4  or  5  days  after  parturition,  or  from  cows  which  are  fed 
upon  any  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  or  otherwise  tending  to  produce 
unwholesome  milk.  A  number  of  the  States  specially  declare  that  milk  from 
cows  fed  on  brewery  or  distillery  waste  shall  be  considered  unwholesome.  A 
smaller  number  of  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  cows  which  are 
used  to  produce  milk  for  sale  in  stables  which  are  crowded  or  otherwise  unhealthy, 
and  further  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  from  cows  kept  in  such  conditions,  while 
two  or  three  also  forbid  the  sale  of  milk  exposed  to  exhalations,  etc.,  from  persons 
having  contagious  diseases. 

In  several  States  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  or  milk  from  which  the  strippings 
have  been  withheld  is  prohibitedj  though  it  is  possible  that  the  courts  would 
interpret  this  provision  to  mean  that  such  milk  must  not  be  sold  as  pure.    The 
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laws  of  several  other  States  contain  such  a  modifying  provision,  declaring  that 
skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  with  notice  to  the  purchaser  of  its  character.  In 
fully  half  of  the  States,  including  most  of  the  leading  dairy  States  and  those  con- 
taining large  cities,  skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from  cans  or  vessels  con- 
spicuouflly  marked,  in  prescribed  tyx)e,  with  the  words  *'  skimmed  milk."  The 
New  York  law  especially  declares  that  skimmed  milk  shall  not  be  sold  at  all  in 
Greater  Kew  York,  but  may  be  sold  as  such  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

About  half  of  the  States,  including  the  most  populous  and  imx>ortant  ones, 
define  the  standard  of  milk  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  butter  fat  and  of  total 
solids  to  the  entire  weight  of  the  milk.  The  most  common  requirement  is  tihat 
milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  8  -per  cent  of  butter  fat,  but  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Maryland,  and  Minnesota  r^uire  8.5  per  cent,  while  Massachusetts  requires 
8.7  per  cent.  The  standard  for  total  solids  including  fat  is  11.5  per  cent  in  1 
State,  12  per  cent  in  4  States,  12.5  per  cent  in  6  States,  and  18  per  cent  in  8  States 
(Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  New  Hamx>shire>. 

Several  of  the  leading  dairy  States  have  provisions  also  regarding  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  regnilating  the  method  of  testing,  weighing,  and  accounting 
for  milk,  and  prohibiting  the  conversion  of  milk  or  its  products,  when  received  in 
trust  for  manufacture  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  to  tho  use  of  any  other  per- 
son. In  a  few  cases  the  law  declares  that  creameries  and  utensils  used  in  con- 
nection with  them  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  regarding  the  purity  of  milk  is  often  placed  in 
the  hands  of  local  inspectors  or  boards  of  health,  even  in  States  having  central 
dairy  officers.  In  California  State  insx>ectors  of  milk  are  provided  for,  while  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Washington  persons  selling  milk  in  cities  are  required  to 
obtain  licenses  from  the  State  authorities,  which  are  also  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  as  to  milk.  The  dairy  laws  of  Connecticut,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island  authorize  or  require  local  governments  to  apx>oint  inspectors  of  milk  and 
prescribe  the  x>owers  of  these  inspectors.  In  several  of  these  States  it  is  further 
provided  that  keepers  of  dairies  must  obtain  licenses  or  permits.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  the  laws  regarding  municix>al  corporations  frequently  contain  pro- 
visions authorizing  them  to  regulate  the  adulteration  and  sale  of  milk,  and  to 
inspect  it. 

CHEMICAL  PRESERVATIVES  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Several  States  (Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Wisconsin)  expressly  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  enumerated 
or  other  injurious  chemicals  in  milk,  butter,  or  other  dairy  products.  These 
chemicals  are  mostly  such  as  are  used  for  preserving  these  products. 
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I. — Tabular  Summary  of  Lawh  of  the  States  and  Territories 


Stateg. 


Alabama  . 
Arizona  .. 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado  . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho  .. 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
Iowa  ... 
Kansas . 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota . 


Mississippi. 
Missouri . . . 


Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. 


New  York 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  . 
Virginia.. 


Anthorltles  for  eBforclnpr  law. 


Agricultural  experiment  station 
Health  offlcer'of  District ........ 


Food  commissioner;  inspectors 
State  boaid  of  health 


Agricultural  experiment  station;  in- 
spectors. 
State  board  of  health 


State  board  of  health;  inspectors . . . 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner;  in- 
spectors. 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner;  in- 
spectors. 


Dairy  and  food  commissioner. 


State  board  of  health 

State  board  of  health  and  dairy  com- 
missioner. 


State  board  of  health;  inspectors. 

State  board  of  agriculture 

Dairy  and  food  commisioner  — 


Dairy  and  food  commissioner 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner;  in- 
spectors. 


State  board  of  health;  Inspectors. 


State  board  of  health;  experts. 
Dairy  and  food  oomml«loner . 


General  proTlslons  as  to  food  adulte* 
ration. 


Brief  general  prohibition 
Brief  general  prohibition 


Detailed  definitions;  must  be  labeled 
Injurious  adulterations  prohibited . . 


Detailed  definitions 


Detailed  definitions 

Brief  general  prohibition. 
Unlawful  unless  labeled  . 


Brief  general  prohibition 

Detailed  definitions 

Detailed  definitions 

Unlawful  unless  labeled. . 
Detailed  definitions 


Detailed  definitions 


Detailed  definitions;  must  be  marked 
with  quality. 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Unlawful  unless  labeled 

Detailed  definitions 


Detailed  definitions 


Brief  general  prohibition 


Detailed  definitions 

Brief  general  prohibition;  poisonous 

aduTterationB. 
Brief  general  prohibition 


Detailed  definitions 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Detailed  definitions 

Detailed  definitions 


Unlawful  unless  labeled. 
Detailed  definitions 


Detailed  definitions 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Detailed  definitions 

Brief  general  prohibition 


Detailed  definitions;  labeled. 
Detailed  definitions 


Brief  general  prohibition 

Detailed  definitions 

Detailed  definitions;  labeled. 


Detailed  definitions. 


Washington . . 
West  V&ginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  .... 


Brief  general  prohibition. 
Brief  general  prohibition. 
Brief  general  prohibition , 


Dairy  and  food  commissioner , 
bsiiry  and  food  commiaBioner 


Detailed  definitions 

Brief  general  prohibition. 

Detailed  definitions 

Brief  general  prohibition. 
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Unwholesome  or  spoiled  food. 

Brief  generaf  prohibition 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Brief  general  prohibition;  veal 

Covered  by  definition  of  adulteration  . . . 
Brief  general  prohibition 

Covered  by  adulteration 

Covered  by  adulteration 

Covered  by  adulteration 

Buyer  must  be  Informed;  veal 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Covered  by  adulteration;  veal 

Brief  general  prohibition;  veal 

Buyer  must  be  informed 

Buyer  must  be  Informed 

Covered  by  adulteration 

Unlawful  unless  buyer  informed 

Buyer  must  be  informed;  veal 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Buyer  must  be  informed;  veal 

Covered  by  adulteration ^. . 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Brief  general  prohibition;  veal 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Covered  by  adulteration , 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Covered  by  adulteration;  veal 

Covered  by  adul tera tion 

Buyer  must  be  informed 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Covered  by  adulteration 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Buyer  informed;  veal— regulations 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Covered  by  adulteration;  veal 

Buyer  must  be  informed;  veal 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Unlawful  unless  buyer  informed 

Covered  by  adulteration 

Brief  general  prohibition 

Brief  general  prohibition;  veal 

Buyer  must  be  informed 

Covered  by  adulteration 

Unlawful  unless  buyer  informed 

Unlawful  unless  buyer  informed 

Brief  general  prohibition 


Adnlteration  of  llqnors. 


Drugs  and  injurious  substances  prohibited. 


Injurious  substances  prohibited. 


InluriouB  adulterations  prohibited. 
Injurious  adulterations  prohibited. 
Domestic  wine— adulteration  prohibited. 


Injurious  substances  prohibited;  domestic  wine 


Injurious  substances  prohibited. 
Injurious  adulterations  prohibited. 

Injurious  and  abnormal  ingredients  prohibited. 

Injurious  and  abnormal  ingredients  prohibited. 


Poisonous  ingredients  prohibited;  detailed  reg- 
ulation of  beer. 


Injurious  adulterations  prohibited. 


Injurious  and  abnormal  ingredients  prohibited; 
domestic  wines. 


Regulation  of  domestic  wine. 


Adulteration  prohibited;  State  assayer. 
Injurious  or  abnormal  ingredients  prohibited. 
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II. — Tabular  Summary  of  Laws  op  the  States  and  Territories 


States. 


Vinegar. 


Alabama . 
Ari2ona  . . 
Arkaneafl . 
California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


Florida. 
Georgia. 

Idaho  .. 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
Iowa  ... 


4  per  cent  acidity;  brand- 
ing kind;  no  harmful 
Ingredients. 


4  per  cent  acidity;  imita- 
tion cider  vinegar. 


Hnirar  and  slrnp. 


Glucose— buyer  inform- 
ed :  percentage  marked. 

Adulteration  prohibited 


Adulteration  prohibited 


Maple  sugar  and  simp; 
honey. 


Honev  —  adulteration 
pronlbited;  com- 
pounds labeled. 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Missoun... 


Montana . 
Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


4i  per  cent  aciditv;  imi- 
tation cider  vinegar; 
injurious  infiredients. 

4  per  cent  acidity;  brand- 
ing quality  and  kind; 
harmful  infredienta. 

4  percent  acialty;  brand- 
ing kind;  harmful  in- 
gredients. 


Glucose— buyer  inform- 
ed; percentage  marked. 


Imitation  cider  vinegar; 
harmful  ingredients. 

Branded  with  process 
and  material  of  manu- 
facture. 


Honey— compounds  la- 
beled. 


Imitation  cider  vinegar; 

harmful  in^n^ienta. 
Injurious      mgredients 

prohibited. 


4  per  cent  acidity;  brand- 
ing quality  and  kind; 
harmful  ingredients. 

4iper  cent  acidity;  brand- 
ing kind  and  strength, 
harmful  ingredients. 


Adulteration  prohibited 
Adulteration  prohibited 

Glucose  forbidden  in 
sugar,  sirup,  or  honev. 

Molasses  marked  with 
ingredients. 


Molaases  and  sirup 
branded;  proportion 
of  glucose. 


Maple    sirup    marked 
with  ingredients. 


Maple  sirup;  adulter- 
ants marked  with 
percentages. 

Honey;  compounds  la- 
beled. 


Imitation  cider  or  fruit 
vinegar  prohibited;  no 
coloring. 


4  per  cent  acidity;  brand- 
ing kind;  licenses; 
harmful  ingredients. 


New  Mexico. 
New  York . . . 


North  Carolina , 


North  Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma. 


Imitation  cider  vinegar; 
injurious  ingredients. 


4^  per  cent  acidity: 
branding  kind;  harm- 
ful ingredients. 


Maple  sirup;  adultera- 
tion forbidden. 


4  per  cent  acidity;  brand- 
ing quality  and  kind; 
harmful  ingredients. 


Maple  sirup:  adultera- 
tion prohibited. 
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RELATING  TO  THE  ADULTE&ATION  OF  SPECIAL  ABTICLE8  OF  FOOD. 


Cuidy- 
IqjBrioos  ad  altera- 
tlong,  flaTon,  and 

colon. 

Oanned  goodR. 

Lard  adnlteratlons  and 
compOBBds. 

Other  articles. 

Uniform  law 

......               . 

1 

« 

Adulteration  of  oliveoil. 

Uniform  law 

Uniform  law 

Adulteration  prohibited; 
labeling  comi>onnds. 

Coffee,  tea,  cider,  glu- 
cose, flour,  bread.oTive 
oil,  standards  defined. 

Uniform  law 

. 

Uniform  law 

Uniform  law 

Uniform  law 

Uniform  law 

Manufacturer's  or  dealer's 
name;  soaked  goods  la- 
beled. 

Labeled  "compound"  .. 

Ejctracts,  chocolate,  co- 
coanut,  jellies. 

Uniform  law 

Manufacturer's  or  dealer's 
name;  soaked  goods  la- 
beled. 

Labeled    "compound," 
with     manufacturer's 
name. 

■ 

Manufacturer's  or  dealer's 
name;  soaked  goods  la- 
beled. 

Labeled   to    show   true 
character. 

Uniform  law 

Cleaning  of  rice  with 
oil,  etc. 

Uniform  law 

Labeled  "compound"  .. 

Uniform  law 

Manufacturer's  or  dealer's 
name;  soaked  goods  la- 
beled. 

Manufacturer's  or  dealer's 
name;  soaked  goods  la- 
beled. 

Labeled  "  compound  "  . . 

Labeled    "  compound," 
etc. 

Labeled  "substitute"  or 
"adulterated,"     with 
ingredients. 

Impure  ice. 

Jelly,  coffee,  buckwheat 
flour;  labeled. 

Jelly,    spices,    baking 
powder;  labeled. 

Uniform  law  . 

Uniform  law 

Uniform  law 

Uniform  law 

Adulteration  of  flour. 

Uniform  law 

Adulteration  of  cider. 

Uniform  law 

Uniform  law 

Impure  ice;  biscuits. 

Uniform  law 

Impure  Ice;  fruit  juices, 
coloring  matter. 

Adulteration  of  choco- 

Uniform  law 

■ 

Uniform  law 

late. 

Uniform  law 

Manufacturer's  or  dealer's 
name:  soaked  gooda  la- 
beled. 

' 
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II. — Tabular  Summary  op  Laws  op  the  States  and  Territories  relating 


SUteH. 

Vinegar. 

Sugar  and  sirup. 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup; 
Bouey. 

Oregon 

4i  per  cent  acidity;  imi- 
tation  cider  Yuiegur; 
injurious  Ingredients. 

4  per  cent  acidity:  brand- 

PenniBylyania  

Rhode  Island 

ing  quality  ana  kind. 
4i  per  cent  acidity;  imi- 
tation cider  yinegar. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Detailed  regulations 

Adulterated  honey  la- 
beled. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

4i  per  cent  acidity; 
branding    kind    and 
strength;  injurious  in- 
gredients. 

Imitation  cider  vinegar: 

Virginia 

Vermont 

44  percent  acidity;  in- 
junouH  ingredients. 

Hone  V  and  maple  sirup; 
adulteration  prohib- 
ited. 

West  Virginia 

Washington  ---,,-,-.-, 

Wisconsin 

Imitation  cider  vinegar; 
4  per  cent  acidity;  no 
injurious  ingredients. 

Wyoming 

1 
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TO  THB  ADT7LTEBATI0N  OF  SPECIAL  ABTICLE8  OF  FOOD-<^ontinued. 


Candy— 

Iqjurlons  Maltera- 

toas,  flsTon,  add 

«oIon. 


Unifoim  law 
Uniform  law 
Unlloiin  law 


Unlfonn  law 
Uniform  law 

Uniform  law 
Uniform  law 


Uniform  law 


Canned  froods. 


Lard  adnlteratlona  and 
componnds. 


Labeled  "compound". 


Other  artlcleN. 


Jellleaand  jams. 


Labeled  "substitute"  or 
''adulterated." 


Manufacturer's  or  dealer's 
name;  soaked  goods  la- 
beled. 


labeled  "compound" 


Jellies,  spices,  and  bak- 
ing i)owder;  labeled. 

Adulteration  of  flour,  etc. 


Flour  and  cider. 


Flour  and  meal. 


Alum   baking   powder; 
BO  labeled. 


v"  ''    -'      "    ♦•     T 
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III. — Tabular  Summary  op  Laws  op  the  States  and 


StoteB. 


Alabama 


Authorities  for  en-      imitaUon  batter— oleonargarliie,  etc. '  InlUtioa  cheese. 


foreement. 


Arizona  .. 
Arkansas . 
California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 

Delaware  

District  of  Colum- 
bia, 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho  .. 
niinois . 
Indiana 

Iowa  ... 

Kansas. 


Dairy  bureau. 


Dairy  commissioner. . 
Dairy  commissioner. 


District  health  officer. 


Food  commissioner. , 


Dairy  commissioner. 


No  coloration  or  sale  as  genuine. 
Hotels,  etc. 

Imitations  labeled.    Hotels,  etc 

Imitations  labeled.    Hotels,  etc 

Labeled  "substitute"  with  ingre- 
dients. 

No  coloration  or  sale  as  genuine. 
Hotels,  etc. 

No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 
No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 
Imitations  labeled 


Sale  as  genuine  prohibited.    Hotels  . 
No  coloring.    Labeled.    Hotels,  etc  . 


No  coloration.  Labeled  true  name. . 
No  coloring.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc  . 
Labeled  "oleomargarine."    Hotels, 

etc. 
No  coloration.  Labeled.   Hotels,  etc. 


Same  as  for  butter . 


Same  as  for  butter . 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Imitation  labeled 

Imitation  labeled 

Imitation  prohibited 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Board  of  agriculture. . 


Michigan •  Dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner. 


Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 
MiflBOun . . . 

Montana  . . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. 
New  York... 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 
Texaa 


Dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner. 


Board  of  agriculture. 


No  coloration  or  sale  as  genuine. 
Hotels,  etc. 

No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 

Imitations   labeled    with    ingredi- 
ents.   Hotels,  etc. 

No  coloring  or  sale  as  genuine.    Ho- 
tels, etc. 

Imitations  labeled 

No  coloring.    Labeled.    Hotels,  etc. 


Imitations  labeled.    Hotels,  etc. 


Food  commission 

Dairy  commissioner . . 


No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 

Imitations  labeled 

No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 
No  coloration.  Labeled 


Board  of  agriculture. . 


State  board  of  agri- 
culture. 
Dairy  commissioner . 


Dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner. 


No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 


Labeled,  with  ingredients 

No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 


No  coloration.  Ingredients  on  label. 
Hotels,  etc. 


Record  of  sales. 


Dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner. 


No  coloration.    Labeled.    Licenses. 
Hotdfl,  etc. 


Labeled  "oleomargarine" 

No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 
Must  be  colored  pink  and  labeled . . . 
No  coloration.    Labeled 


Imitations  la- 
beled. 

Imitation  and 
filled  cheese 
prohibited. 

Same  as  for  butter. 


Same  asfor  butter. 


Same  as  for  butter . 
Same  as  for  butter. 


Imitations  pro- 
hibited. 


Filled  cheese  lar 
beled. 

Same  as  for  butter. 


Record  of  sales... 

Imitation  or  fill- 
ed cheese  pro- 
hibited. 


Same  as  for  butter. 
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Territories  relating  to  the  purity  of  DAIBY  FBODUCTS. 


• 

Branding  or  label- 
ing of  cheese. 

Adulterated  or  nnwholesome 
milk. 

Milk  standard. 

Pat.          '^S*f* 
'■•*        solids. 

Other  proTlslons. 

Per  (xtU. 

Percent, 

Three  grades 

Two       grades 
branded. 

Prohibited.   State  inspection . . 

] 

Process  butter.    Imitations 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  as  such. 
«    Local  inspectoTB. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

prohibited  in  State  insti- 
tutions. 

■ 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 
Licenses. 

• 

8.5 

12.5 

■ 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

Prohibited.   Skimmed  prohib- 
ited. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 
State  licenses. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  prohib- 
ited. 

3 

12 

Skimmed  cheese 

8 

12.6 

Injurious  materials  prohib- 
ited. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

Local  inspectors. 
Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

Local  inspectors. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

Local  inspectors. 
Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

Local  inspectors. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 
State  licenses. 

3 
3.6 

3.7 
3 

3.5 

12.6 
12.5 

13 

12.5 

13 

Chemical  preservatives  pn> 

hibited. '  Condensed  ifiilk 
regulated. 
Condensed  milk  r^rulated. 

Full  cream  cheese 
branded. 

Two  grades 

I'rocess  butter.     Chemical 
preservatives  prohibited. 

Process  butter.     Chemical 
preservatives  prohibited. 

Skimmed  cheese 
labeled. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 
Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

Local  licenses. 
Prohibited.    Local  inspectors. 

Skimmed  as  such. 
Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

or  prohibited. 

18 
12 

Fall  Cream   and 
skimmed  cheese 
labeled. 

3 

-  12 

Imitations  in  State  institu- 
tions prohibited.    Injuri- 
ous acids,  etc.  Condensed 
milk. 

Skimmed  and 
other  grades 
labeled. 

Full  cream,  skim- 
med, ana  filled 
cheese  labeled. 
Hotels,  etc. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 
Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 

3 
3 

12 
12 

Process  butter. 

Prohibited.    Dairy  inspection. 

Prohibited.     Source  of  milk 
indicated. 

Prohibited.  Skimmedlabeled. 
Local  inspectors. 

Prohibited.  Skimmed  prohib- 
ited. 

3 

12 

Process  and  tub  butter  la- 

Labeled,    five 
grades. 

beled. 
Process  butter.      Chemical 

2.5 
3 

12 

preservatives.    State  insti- 
tutions. 

11  5  • 
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III. — Tabular  Summary  of  Laws  op  the  States  and  Tebrttories 


states. 


Utah  .... 
Vlrgliiia. 
Vermont 


West  Virelnia 
Washington . . 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming. 


AathorltlM  for  en- 
forcemens. 


Dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner. 


Dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner. 

Dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner. 


Imltatloii  batter— oleomargarine,  etc. 


No   coloration.     Labeled.    Hotels, 

dealers,  etc. 
No  coloration  or  sale  as  genuine. 

Hotels,  etc. 
Must  be  colored  pink 


Imitations  labeled  and  colored  pink. 
No  coloration  or  sale  as  genuine. 
Hotels. 

No  coloration.  Labeled.  Hotels,  etc. 


iBsltatlOB  eheese. 


Filled  cheese  pro- 
hibited. 
Same  as  for  butter . 

Imitation     pro- 
hibited. 


Filled  and  imita- 
tion cheese  pro- 
hibited. 

Filled  and  imita- 
tion cheese  for- 
bidden. 
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BBLATIN6  TO  THB  PUBITY  OF  DAIBY  FBODUCTS — Continued. 


Branding  or  label- 
Inir  of  eHeeM. 


Skimmed  cheese 
of  special  shape. 


Full  cream  and 

skimmed  cheese 

marked. 
Full  cream  and 

nkimmed  cheese 

marked. 


Adnlterated  or  aiiwliole«oni« 
milk. 


Prohibited. 


Prohibited.  Skimmed  prohib- 
ited. 


Prohibited.  Skimmed  labeled. 
State  licenses. 

Adulterated,  unwholesome  or 
skimmed  not  sold  as  pure. 


Milk  standard. 


Fat. 


Pcf  cent. 


Si 


ToUl 
solids. 


Percent. 


Other  proflRlons. 


12.5 


Injurious  chemicals  prohib- 
ited.   State  institutions. 

Injurious  acids,  etc.,  prohib- 
ited. 


Proce^ butter  labeled. 


Imitations  in  State  institu- 
tions. Chemical  present 
atives. 


DIGEST  OP  liAWS  BY  STATES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Importation  of  adulterated  food, — In  connection  with  the  act  of  Angnst  80, 1890, 
regolating  the  inspection  of  meats  for  exportation  from  the  United  States,  provis- 
ions were  enacted  making  it  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  States  adulterated 
or  unwholesome  food  or  drugs,  or  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors  containing 
any  injurious  ingredients.  Penalty  not  over  $1,000  or  imprisonment  not  over  1 
year,  or  both,  witn  forfeiture  of  the  articles  imported.  The  President,  if  satisfied 
that  adulterated  articles  are  being  imported  to  an  extent  dan^rous  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  may  issue  a  proclamation  suspendmg  the  importation 
of  such  articles.     (Acts  of  1890,  ch.  889.) 

Filled  cheese, — Any  substance,  in  imitation  of  cheese,  made  of  milk  or  skimmed 
milk,  with  an  admixture  of  butter,  animal  or  vegetable  fats,  or  other  foreign 
comx>ounds,  is  defined  as  ** filled"  cheese.  Manufacturers  of  filled  cheese  must 
pay  $400  tax  yearly;  wholesale  dealers,  $350;  retail  dealers,  $12.  In  addition,  a 
tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  collected  from  the  manufacturer.  Importers  of  filled 
cheese  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  import  duties,  an  intemfd-revenue 
tax  of  8  cents  per  x>ound.  Detailed  provisions  are  enacted  regarding  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  the  stamping  of  packages  to  indicate  payment,  etc. 

Every  package  of  nlled  cheese  must  be  branded  as  such,  in  letters  not  lees  than 
2  inches  long,  on  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides.  Retail  dealers  shall  sell  only  from 
original  stamped  or  marked  packages,  and  shall  wrap  the  cheese  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer in  a  STutable  package  marked  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Retail  and  wholesale  dealers  in  filled 
cheese  must  post  conspicuously  a  sign,  **  Filled  cheese  sold  here." 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Various  fines  and  penalties  are  imposed  for  violations  of  the  law. 
(Ats  of  1897,  ch.  3870 

Oleomargarine. — Tne  United  States  law  designates  as  oleomargarine  all  sub- 
stances composed  of  animal  or  vegetable  oil  made  in  imitation  of  butter. 
Various  such  substances  are  enumerated.  Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  are 
required  to  pay  a  tax  of  $600  annually;  wholesale  dealers,  $480;  retail  desJers, 
$48.  In  admtion  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  imposed. 
Oleomargarine  imported  from  foreign  countries  must  pay  an  internal-revenue 
tax  of  15  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  import  duty.  Detailed  regulations  are 
provided  regarding  the  method  of  collecting  the  tax  and  the  use  of  stamps  to 
mdicateits  payment. 

Each  package  of  oleomargarine  must  be  marked  and  stamped  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Retail  dealers  shall  use  packages  or  wrappers  similarly  marked,  and  may  sell 
only  from  original  stamped  packages. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  directed  to  employ  an  expert  chemist 
and  a  microscopist,  and  may  employ  additional  expert  assistance  to  determine 
what  substances  should  be  subject  to  this  tax. 

Various  penalties  are  imx>osed  for  different  violations  of  the  law.  (Acts  of 
1886,  ch.  840.) 

Mixed  flour, — The  war-revenue  act  of  1898  levies  an  internal-revenue  tax  upon 
mixed  flour.  Mixed  flour  is  defined  as  any  product  made  from  wheat  mixed  with 
any  other  grain  or  material  or  with  the  product  of  anv  other  grain  or  material. 
Every  person  manufacturing  or  packing  mixed  flour  shall  pay  an  annual  tax  of 
$12,  and  in  addition  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  oarrel  of  not  over  196  pounds,  2  cents  per 
half  barrel,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  smaller  packages.  Detailed  regulations  are 
prescribed  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the  use  of  stamps  to  indicate  payment. 
Each  package  must  be  marked  ^' Mixed  flour,"  in  letters  not  less  than  2  inches 
long,  together  with  the  name  of  the  maker  or  packer,  his  place  of  business,  and 
the  name  of  the  ingredients  composing  it.  A  card  with  similar  information  must 
be  placed  inside  the  package.    Mixed  flour  imported  &om  foreign  countries  must 
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pay  a  tax  equal  to  the  internal  dnty  in  addition  to  the  import  duties.  Mixed  flour 
exported  from  the  United  States  is  not  subject  to  the  tax,  but  must  be  properly 
marked.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  is  instructed  to  make  necessary 
regulations  for  enforcing  the  law.  Various  penalties  are  imposed  for  different 
violations  of  the  act.     (Acts  of  1898,  ch.  448,  sees.  85-49.) 

ALABAMA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulteraied  food, — ^The  law  prohibits  the  mixing  of  any  foreign  matter  with 
sugar,  molasses,  lard,  butter,  or  other  article  of  food  so  as  to  deteriorate  its  quality, 
or  the  sale  of  any  such  adulterated  article.  Penalty,  $50  to  $500,  and,  at  discretion , 
not  more  than  6  months  imprisonment. 

Unwholeaome  food, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  tainted  or  unwholesome  flesh  or  fish, 
or  flesh  of  any  animal  dying  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  or  slaughtered  when 
diseased.  Penalty,  $20  to  $200,  and,  at  discretion,  imprisonment  not  over  6 months. 

Bread  and  crackers, — ^The  manufacture  or  sale  of  oread  or  crackers  made  from 
sour  ox  unwholesome  flour  is  prohibited.  Penalty,  same  as  for  adulterations. 
Every  maker  of  such  articles  must  have  his  name  marked  on  each  cracker  or  loaf 
of  bread. 

Adulterated  liquors, — It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make  or  sell  liquors  adul- 
terated by  the  mixture  of  any  poisonous  or  unwholesome  substance,  or  liquors 
containing  any  drug  or  oil.  Penalty,  $250  to  $1,000.  (Ala.  Code  1896,  sees. 
5321-^28. 

Adulterated  candy, — The  manufacture  or  sale  of  candies  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  other  earthy  substances,  or  with  poisonous  colorations  or 
flavors  or  other  injurious  ingredients,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $50  to  $500,  and, 
at  discretion,  imprisonment  not  over  6  months.     (Acts  of  1896-97,  ch.  525.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Imitation  butter, — ^The  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article,  in  imitation  of 
butter,  which  is  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  is  forbidden, 
but  oleomargarine  may  be  made  and  sold  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  its  true  char- 
acter, free  from  coloration  and  marked  with  its  true  name.  Keepers  of  hotels, 
boardiuff  houses,  schools,  and  penal  institutions  must  also  conform  to  the  law  as 
regards  boarders  and  others.    Penalty,  $20  to  $100.     (Acts  of  1894-95,  ch.  408.) 

ABIZONA. 

AdvUerated  food, — The  adulteration  or  dilution,  for  sale  as  pure,  of  food,  drink, 
or  druff ,  or  the  sale  as  pure  of  such  adulterated  or  diluted  articles,  is  a  misdemeanor. 
(Pehal  Ck)de,  sees.  6()6,  607.) 

Unwholesome  food. — The  sale  of  tainted,  decayed,  8X)oiled,  or  otherwise  unwhole- 
some food,  driuK,  drug,  or  medicine,  with  intent  to  permit  the  same  to  be  eaten 
or  drunk,  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Imitation  butter. — An^  manufacturer  of  an  article,  in  imitation  of  butter,  not 
made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream  must  distinctly  stamp  or  mark  it  **  Oleomar- 
garine "  in  letters  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  square.  Retailers  selling 
such  articles  must  deliver  to  each  purchaser  similar  printed  labels.  Wholesale  or 
retail  dealers  in  such  articles  must  post  cons]^icuously  printed  notices,  "  Oleomar- 
garine sold  here,"  in  letters  not  less  than  2^  inches  square.  Hotel  and  boarding- 
house  keepers,  etc.,  serving  oleomargarine  must  inform  each  guest  or  customer 
that  the  article  is  not  genuine.  Violators  of  the  law  are  g^lty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
(Penal  Code,  sees.  62C,  628-624.) 

ARKANSAS. 

Unwholesome  /ood.-— The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  deteriorated  or  diseased  or 
decayed  meat,  vegetables,  or  provisions,  without  making  the  same  fully  known 
to  the  purchaser,  or  of  the  flesh  of  any  animal  dyinx  otherwise  than  by  slaughter, 
or  of  any  animal  slaughtered  when  diseased,  or  of  the  meat  of  any  calf  whicm  was 
killed  before  6  weeks  old.  Penalty  not  exceeding  $500  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  6  months.    (Acts  of  1893,  ch.  161.) 

Imitation  butter, — ^Butter  substitutes  and  adulterated  butter,  not  made  wholly 
from  milk  or  cream,  shall  have  the  words  **  Adulterated  butter,"  *' Oleomarga- 
rine," or  *'  Butterine,"  or  such  other  name  as  shall  properly  describe  it,  marked  in 
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letters  not  less  than  1  inch  in  leneth  upon  the  top  and  side  of  every  x>ackage. 
Retail  dealers  are  similarly  required  to  laoel  the  outside  wrapper  of  each  pack^;e 
sold  in  printed  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length.  It  is  also  nnlawfol 
to  remove  or  deface  labels  or  to  change  the  contents  of  x>ackage8.  Penalty,  |50  to 
$500.  Hotel  and  restaurant  or  boarding-house  keepers  who  serve  butter  substi- 
tutes shall  have  the  dish  holding  it  similarly  marked.  Violators  of  this  provision 
are  fined  $5  to  $100.     (Acts  of  1885,  ch.  127.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

POODS  GENERALLY. 

AdtUteration  of  food  and  drugs, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles,  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
united  States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  of  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken 
from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  api>ear  better  than  it  really 
is,  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingpredient  injurious  to 
health.  Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink 
may  be  sold,  if  not  injurious  to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no  unnec- 
essary ingredients,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such.  Every  person  manufactur- 
ing or  selling  any  drug  or  article  of  food  shall  furnish  anyone  interested,  on 
request  and  payment,  with  a  sample  sufficient  for  analysis.  Penalty  for  viola- 
tion, $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  80  to  90  days,  or  both,  together  with  costs  of 
inspection  and  analysis.    (Statutes  of  1895,  ch.  76.) 

Honey. — ^No  i>erson  shall  sell  honey  extracted  by  bees  from  natural  sources  and 
adulterated  with  glucose  or  any  other  substance,  nor  any  article  as  honey  which 
is  not  the  natural  product  of  the  bee.  Penalty,  $100,  or  imprisonment  3  months, 
or  both.     (Statutes  of  1896,  ch.  104;  Statutes  of  1897,  ch.  15.) 

Olive  oil, — ^Every  person  who  manufactures  imitation  olive  oil  must  label  each 
bottle  or  other  container  with  the  words  **  Imitation  olive  oil "  in  lar^e  type  and 
with  his  name  and  the  names  and  i>ercentages  of  the  in^edients.  It  is  unlawful 
to  forward;  sell,  or  have  in  possession  imitation  olive  oil  not  so  marked.  Retail 
purchasers  must  be  informed  of  the  character  of  the  imitation  and  must  be  fur- 
nished a  statement  or  label.  No  person  shall  sell  oil  manufactured  out  of  the 
State  as  manufactured  within  the  State.  The  State  board  of  horticulture  and  the 
State  analyst  shall  enforce  the  law.  Penalty,  $100  to  $500,  or  imprisonment 
30  days  to  6  months,  or  both.     (Statutes  of  1893,  ch.  177.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MUk, — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  of 
milk  drawn  from  cows  having  such  diseases  as  cause  them  to  become  feverish,  or 
from  cows  within  15  days  before  or  5  days  after  parturition.  Penalty,  for  first 
offense,  $25  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  25  to  50  days;  for  subsequent  offenses,  $50  to 
$100,  or  imprisonment  50  to  100  days,  or  both. 

The  State  dairy  bureau  is  empowered  to  inspect  dairies  and  creameries  and  to 
require  them  to  be  put  into  sanitary  condition.  It  is  required  to  take  prompt 
measures  to  suppress  any  contagious  disease  affecting  dairy  cattle.  Whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  State  it  is  necessary,  animals 
may  be  slaughtered  to  protect  the  public  health.     (Statutes  of  1897,  ch.  75. ) 

Cheese. — Cheese  manufactured  from  pure  mik  and  containing  not  less  than  80 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  considered  "  full-cream  cheese;"  if  made  from  pure  milk 
and  containing  15  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  it  is  ''  half -cream  cheese;"  ana  if  made 
from  pure  skunmea  milk,  it  is  **  skimmed  cheese."  All  cheese  shall  be  thus 
branded  according  to  its  true  quality  with  brands  furnished  by  the  State  dairy 
bureau.    Penalty,  same  as  in  case  of  milk.     (Statutes  of  1897,  ch.  76. ) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — No  article  made  in  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese, 
and  containing  any  fat  or  oleaginous  substance  not  produced  from  unadulterated 
milk,  shall  be  manufactured  or  sold,  unless  on  each  package  is  marked  the  words 
** Substitute  for  butter"  or  "  Substitute  for  cheese,"  together  with  the  name  and 
location  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  names  and  percentages  of  the  various  ingre- 
dients. Every  person  having  possession  of  imitation  butter  or  cheese  is  presumed 
to  know  that  it  is  imitation.    No  person  shaJl  ship  and  no  common  carrier  shall 
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receive  any  nmnarked  imitation.  Keepers  of  hotels  and  boarding  honses  must 
notify  their  guests  if  such  imitations  are  used,  and  no  such  imitations  are  per- 
mitted in  any  charitable  or  penal  institution  receiving  assistance  from  the  State. 
Penalty,  for  first  offense,  $50  to  9150,  or  imprisonment  not  over  30  days;  for  subse- 
quent offenses,  $150  to  ^00,  or  imprisonment  30  da^s  to  6  months. 

Dairy  bureau, — The  governor  is  to  appoint  3  citizens  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  dairy  business  as  a  dairy  bureau  to  enforce  this  and  other  similar 
acts.     (Statutes  of  1897,  ch.  75. ) 

Process  butter, — "No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  butter  made  by  boil- 
ing, melting,  or  renovating  stale  or  decomposed  butter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  resemble  pure  butter,  unless  the  package  containing  it  shall  be  marked,  in  let- 
ters not  less  than  one-half  inch  long,  with  the  words  "  Process  "  or  **  Renovated  " 
butter.     (Statutes  of  1899,  ch.  25. ) 

COLORADO. 

FOODS  OENERALLT. 

Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  any  article  of 
food  or  any  drug,  or  to  sell  such  adulterated  articles,  or  to  mix,  color,  or  powder 
any  miicle  of  food  or  drug  so  as  to  make  it  injurious  to  health  or  to  injure  its 
quality.  Ajrticles  which  are  thus  mixed,  colored,  or  powdered,  but  not  rendered 
injurious,  may  be  sold  under  their  true  name,  with  the  notice  of  their  mixture  or 
impurity  properly  marked  upon  them,  and  with  notice  to  each  purchaser.  Pen- 
alty, fine  not  over  $300,  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year.  (Laws,  1893,  p.  392, 
sees.  61-65;  compare  Laws,  1887,  p.  16,  sees.  3^.) 

Liquors, — It  is  unlawful  to  admterato  spirituous  liquors  with  any  poisonous  or 
injurious  substance,  or  to  import  such  adulterated  liquors,  or  to  sell  them.  The 
adulteration  of  vinous  or  malt  liquors  is  also  prohibited.  Elach  package  of  vinous 
or  malt  liquors  shall  be  stami>ed  with  the  manufacturer's  name  and  with  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  contents,  together  with  the  word  **  Pure."  Penalty, $100 
to  $300,  or  imprisonment  not  over  6  months,  or  both.  (Laws,  1887,  p.  18;  Laws, 
1895,  p.  208. 

Glucose. — ^No  person  shall  mix  glucose  with  sirup,  honey,  or  sugar  without 
marking  on  each  package  its  true  name  and  the  percentage  of  glucose,  nor  shall 
such  mixtures  be  sold  without  notice  to  the  buyer  of  their  cluu'acter.  Penalty, 
$50,  or  imprisonment  not  over  3  months.     (Laws,  1893,  p.  393,  sec.  66.) 

Unwholesome  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  the  flesh  of  any  diseased  animal  or 
of  any  animal  dying  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  or  any  provisions  whatever 
which  are  decayed  or  injured.  Penalty,  not  over  $1 ,000,  or  imprisonment  not  over 
2  years,  or  both.     (Laws  1887,  p.  15;  compare  1893,  p.  392,  sec.  GO.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Milk. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  nulk  adulterated  with  water  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  milk  drawn  from  diseased  cows  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  or  milk 
from  cows  fed  upon  garbage  or  upon  any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
or  otherwise  deleterious.  Milk  from  which  cream  has  been  taken  or  from  which 
strippings  have  been  withheld  may  be  sold  only  with  notice  to  the  purchaser. 
Any  county,  city,  or  town  may  appoint  a  milk  inspector  to  enforce  the  law. 
Penalty,  not  over  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year,  or  both.  (Laws,  1887, 
p.  15,  sec.  2;  Laws,  1893,  p.  394,  sees.  69-72. ) 

Butter  and  cheese. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  article  not  pro- 
duced wholly  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  in  imitation  of  cheese  or  yellow 
butter;  but  oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  a  separate  form,  free  from  coloration 
or  ingredient  which  causes  it  to  look  like  butter.  It  is  also  unlawful  for  hotel 
keepers,  public  or  private  schools,  or  charitable  or  penal  institutions  to  furnish 
imitation  butter  or  cheese  to  their  guests  or  inmates. 

Branding  or  cheese. — ^The  State  dairy  commissioner  shall  furnish  uniform  sten- 
cils for  branomg  cheese.  Cheese  containing  35per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  compari- 
son with  the  total  solids  shall  be  .brandea  **  Colorado  full-cream  cheese,"  that 
containing  less  fat  shall  be  branded  *' Skimmed  cheese,"  and  cheese  into  which 
foreign  fate  or  impure  butter  have  been  introduced  shall  be  branded  **  Imitation 
cheese. "    Penalty  for  violation,  $100  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year. 

Dairy  commissioner, — ^The  governor  shall  apx)oint  a  dairy  commissioner,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  2  years  and  receive  $1,200  a  year.  He  may  employ  assistante, 
and  they,  together  with  inspectors  of  milk,  may  enter  any  place  to  take  samples 
for  analysis.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000  yearly  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.    (Laws,  1895,  on.  19.) 
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CONNECTICUT. 

FOODS  OENERALLT. 

AdtUteratton  of  food. — The  law  prohibits  the  mannfactore  or  sale  of  any  article 
of  food  or  drink,  nsed  by  man  or  cattle,  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded 
An  article  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance  be  mixed  or  packed  with  it  so 
as  to  reduce  or  injuriously  affect  the  quality  or  strength,  if  any  inferior  substance 
is  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  abstracted;  if  it  be  imi- 
tation and  sold  under  the  name  of  another  article;  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished, 
or  powdered  whereby  damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to  api>ear  of  greater 
value  than  it  is;  if  it  contains  poisonous  ingredients;  or  if  it  contains  antiseptics 
not  evident  to  the  purchaser.  Mixtures  under  their  own  names ,  or  articles  labeled 
so  as  to  show  clearly  that  they  are  mixtures  are  excepted,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  any  ingredient  is  added,  necessarily  and  not  fraudulently,  in  prex>aration 
or  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Drugs, — ^Every  person  who  shall  adulterate  or  mix  a  foreign  substance  with  a 
drug  or  medicinal  preparation,  so  as  to  weaken  its  medicinal  effect,  or  shall  sell 
such  drug,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100.  (Qen.  Stats.,  1888, 
sec.  8129.) 

Enforcement. — The  State  agricultural  experiment  station  shall  make  analysis 
of  all  suspected  food  products  procured  by  its  agents  or  the  dairy  commissioner, 
and  if  it  nnds  that  an  adulterated  product  has  been  on  sale,  the  dairy  commis- 
sioner shall  transmit  the  facts  to  the  j^and  jury  or  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  town 
in  which  the  product  was  found.  The  exi>eriment  station  may  adopt  standards 
for  articles  where  standards  are  not  specified  by  law.  The  proper  officers  are 
granted  access  to  any  suspected  place  and  right  to  compel  samples  to  be  sold  to 
them.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $500,  or  1  year  imprisonment.  (P.  Laws,  1895,  ch. 
285;  amended  by  P.  Laws,  1899,  ch.  22.) 

Vinegar, — ^No  person  shall  make  as  cider  vinegar  any  vinegar  not  produced 
wholly  from  apples,  or  shall  add  to  any  vinegar  any  drug,  hurtnil  or  f orei^  sub- 
stance, or  any  coloring  matter  or  acid.  Vinegar  must  have  an  acidity  equivalent 
to  not  less  tnan  4  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  must  not 
contain  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  Every  maker  must  brand  or 
paint  upon  each  package  his  name,  place  of  manufacture,  and  the  true  kind  of 
vinegar  contained.  No  x)erson  shall  sell  or  receive  an  order  for  the  sale  or  deliv- 
ery of  vinegar  not  conforming  to  these  same  requirements. 

The  dairy  commissioner  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  and  has  the  usual 
powers  of  entering,  taking  samples,  and  analyzing.  If  vinegar  be  found  adulter- 
ated, the  proper  local  prosecutmg  officer  must  bring  suit.  Penalties:  For  manu- 
facturers, $50  for  first  offense;  $100  and  imprisonment  80  days  for  second  offense; 
for  dealers,  $10  and  $50,  respectively.     (P.  Laws,  1897,  ch.  67.) 

Molasses. — No  person  shall  adulterate  molasses  with  salts  of  tin,  terra  alba, 
glucose,  dextrine,  starch,  sugar,  corn  sirup,  or  other  preparation  of  starch,  or 
shall  seU  or  receive  orders  for  such  adulterated  molasses.  Penalty  $500  or  1  year 
in[iprisonment,  or  both. 

The  dairy  commissioner  shall  have  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  He 
shall  have  access  to  all  suspected  places,  and  may  take  samples  and  have  them 
analyzed  by  any  State  chemist.  If  the  molasses  is  adulterated,  he  shall  make 
complainte  to  the  local  prosecuting  officer.    (P.  Laws,  1889,  p.  148,  ch.  238.) 

Sugar, — A  special  provision  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  sugar  with  various 
enumerated  substances.    (Qen.  Stats. ,  sec.  2050. ) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingre- 
dients injurious  to  health.    Penalty  not  more  than  $100.    (P.  Laws,  1895,  ch.  188.) 

DAIBT   PRODUCTS. 

MiUc, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stence,  or  from  which  cream  or  strippings  have  been  withheld.  Skimm^  milk 
may  be  sold  if  each  can  or  package  is  marked ''  Skimmed  milk,"  in  letters  not  less 
than  1  inch  long.  The  law  also  prohibits  the  bringing  of  sour  or  tainted  milk  to  a 
butter  or  cheese  factory,  or  the  sale  of  milk  from  a  cow  affected  with  tuberculosis 
or  other  blood  disease.    Penalty,  $25  to  $100.     (G^en.  Stats. ,  sees.  2658-2664. ) 

Imitation  butter. — Any  article  in  semblance  of  butter,  not  made  wholly  from 
the  milk  of  cows,  shall  be  deemed  imitation,  and  the  words  "butter,"  ** dairy," 
"  creamery  "  shall  not  be  used  in  describing  it.  No  person  shall  manufacture  or 
sell  a  product  or  compound  in  imitation  or  yellow  butter.    The  sale  of  oleomar* 
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garine  ispermitted  nnder  the  folio  mnfi^  conditions:  It  mnst  be  free  from  all  color- 
ation. The  seller  mnst  maintain  in  plain  sight  over  the  entrance  to  his  premises 
a  sign,  to  be  fnmished  by  the  State  dairy  commissioner,  with  a  notice  in  plain 
letters  not  less  than  4  inches  long  that  imitation  batter  is  sold.  Delivery  wagons 
used  in  handling  imitation  bntter  mnst  be  so  marked.  No  baker  or  seller  of  food 
shall  sell  any  article  containing  imitation  bntter  nnless  he  maintains  a  similar 
sign.  Eeei>ers  of  hotels,  boarding  honses,  etc.,  who  use  imitation  bntter  mnst 
post  a  sign  to  that  effect  in  sight  of  all  guests.  Packages  containing  imitation 
butter  mnst  be  marked  on  the  outside  and  on  the  cover,  in  letters  not  less  than  3 
inches  long,  with  the  true  name.  The  seller  must  orally  inform  each  buyer  of 
the  character  of  the  article.  Every  person  selling  or  serving  to  guests  imitation 
butter  must  register  his  name  and  pLsbce  of  business  in  a  book  kept  by  the  dairy 
commissioner. 

Railroad  and  express  companies  are  required  to  furnish  the  dairy  commissioneT 
on  request  with  details  regarding  any  consignment  of  imitation  butter. 

When  tub  imitation  butter  is  sold  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  balls,  each  such 
X>ackage  must  be  labeled  with  its  true  character. 

Boarding-house  keepers  violating  the  act  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  |25  or  imprison- 
ment not  over  80  days,  or  both,  for  the  first  offense.  Other  violators  of  the  law 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  60  days,  or  both, 
for  the  first  offense.  The  penalties  are  doubled  for  subsequent  offenses.  (Qen. 
Stats.,  sees.  2614-2619,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1898,  chap.  114,  and  L.  1895,  ch.  82.) 

Dairy  commissioner. — The  governor  is  to  appoint  a  dairycommissioner,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  2  years;  he  may  appoint  a  deputy.  These  officers  are  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  have  the  right  of  access  to  places  where  they  suspect  imita- 
tion butter  to  be  made  or  sold;  they  may  take  samples  for  analysis  by  the  State 
experiment  station.    (Ibid.) 

DELAWARE. 

Candy, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra- 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  |50  to  $100.    (Laws,  1899,  ch.  267.) 

Imitation  Imtter, — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  in 
imitation  of  butter  which  contains  fat  or  oleaginous  substance  not  made  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  such  a  manner  to 
advise  the  consumer  of  its  character,  being  free  from  coloration,  and  marked 
with  its  true  name  by  a  placard  with  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  lonp;  on  the 
exposed  surface  of  every  open  packM^.  Penalty,  $50  to  $250  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  1  year.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  may  on  complaint  issue  a  war- 
rant to  inspect  suspected  places,  and  the  officer  masr  take  samples,  leaving  one 
with  the  person  in  charge  of  the  place  and  f  orwarmng  the  other  to  the  State 
chemist.  The  chemist  shall  analyze  the  sample  and  notify  the  State  attorney- 
general  as  to  the  result.  In  case  of  failure  to  convict,  the  costs  are  x>aid  by  the 
county.    (Laws,  1895,  chap.  209.) 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  article,  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia^  or  by  such  other  pharmacopceia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standiffd  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any^  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomx>osed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  api)ear  better  than  it  really  is,  or  if 
it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health. 

The  law  also  contains  specific  definitions  as  to  the  standards  of  milk,  cream, 
butter,  coffee,  lard,  tea,  vinegar,  spices,  wines,  fruit  juice,  malt  liquors,  glucose, 
flour,  bread,  and  olive  oil. 

Foods  of  an  inferior  quality  may  be  sold  if  the  order  calls  for  such  quality,  and 
it  is  not  deemed  adulteration  to  mix  harmless  materials  with  no  intent  of  fraud 
if  the  fact  of  mixture  is  made  Imown  to  the  purchaser. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  under  the  direction  of  the  health  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  representatives  of.  his  office  may  demand  samples  of 
any  goods  offered  for  sale  ux)on  payment.    (Stats.  U.  S.,  1898,  chap.  25.) 
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3ft7fc.— Every  dairy  must  secure  a  permit  from  the  health  officer  of  the  District, 
and  he  is  required  to  secure  proper  water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness,  and  to  see  to  it  that  cattle  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  are 
isolated.  No  person  who  is  suffering  from  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  who 
has  knowingly  been  exposed  to  it,  shall  work  in  a  dairy.  All  persons  selling  milk 
must  keep  the  names  of  the  dairymen  furnishing  it  conspicuously  posted. 

No  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk  shall  be  sold;  nor  milk  which  contains 
less  than  9  per  cent  of  solids,  not  fat,  and  8^  per  cent  of  fat;  nor  cream  which 
contains  less  than  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Skimmed  milk  must  contain  at  least 
9.3  ver  cent  of  solids,  and  must  be  distinctiy  marked  on  the  container  '*  Skimmed 
milk." 

Penalty  for  first  offense,  $5  to  $25  or  imprisonment  not  over  80  days,  with  higher 
penalties  for  subsequent  offenses.  (Stats.  U.  S.,  1896,  chap.  164,  as  amended  by 
Stats.,  1898,  chap.  25.) 

FLORIDA. 

Adulteration  of  food, — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  a  food 
substance  adulterated  with  any  article  injurious  to  health.  Penalty,  imprison- 
ment not  over  1  year  or  fine  not  over  $800. 

Unwholesome  food. — The  sale  of  tainted  or  unwholesome  food  or  drink,  without 
making  its  character  known  to  the  buyer,  is  subject  to  imprisonment  not  over  6 
months  and  fine  not  over  $200.  The  sale  of  veal  from  any  calf  killed  under  the 
age  of  4  weeks  is  punishable  by  fine  not  over  $200. 

Advlterated  drugs. — The  adulteration  of  any  drug  or  medicine  or  the  sale  of  such 
adulterated  article  is  subject  to  fine  not  exceeding  $400  or  imprisonment  not  over 
1  year.  Registered  pharmacists  guilty  of  the  offense  shall  oe  stricken  from  the 
register. 

Candy. -rlt  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingre- 
dients injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Laws,  1897, No.  32.) 

Adulterated  limwrs. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  liquors  intended  for  drink 
with  cocctdus  indicus,  vitriol,  or  other  enumerated  drugs,  or  with  any  injurious 
or  poisonous  substance.    Penalty,  imprisonment  not  over  3  years. 

Imitation  hatter. — ^A  person  wno  sells  as  butter  any  spurious  preparation,  or 
a  hotel  or  boarding-house  kee^r  who  offers  such  a  preparation  to  his  guests  with- 
out giving  notice  of  the  fact,  is  subject  to  imprisonment  not  over  80  days  or  fine 
not  over  $100. 

(Rev.  Stats. ,  sees.  2659-2668) . 

GEORGIA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulterated  food. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  offer  for  sale  an  adulterated  article  of  food 
or  drink  unless  each  x>ackage  has  a  correct  analysis  attached,  and  unless  notice  of 
the  fact  of  adulteration  is  given  to  each  purchaser.  Violation  of  the  act  is  a 
misdemeanor.  The  enforcement  is  charged  upon  the  grand  jurors  of  the  coun- 
ties.    rPenal  code,  sec.  468. ) 

Unwholesome  food. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  unwholesome  provisions  of  any 
sort,  or  adtdterated  liquor,  or  the  flesh  of  a  diseased  animal.  (Penal  code,  sees. 
466,467.) 

Adulterated  drugs. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  any  drug  or  medicine.  A  drug 
is  deemed  adulterated  which  does  not  corresi)ond  to  the  standard  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  of  any  other  standard  work  by  which  it  is  recognized,  or 
if  it  falls  below  its  own  professed  standard.  The  State  board  of  pharmacy  is  to 
enforce  the  law  and  has  authority  to  take  samples.  (Penal  code,  1895,  sees.  482- 
484.) 

Adulteration  of  wine. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  "domestic  wine"  wine  com- 
X)ounded  from  chemicals  or  otherwise,  and  not  produced  exclusively  from  grapes 
or  other  fruit  grown  in  the  State.  (Laws,  1^90-1891,  p.  180;  approved  October 
16,  1891.) 

Candy. — ^It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  adulterate  candy  with  terra  alba,  barytes, 
talc,  or  any  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  x>oi8onous  colors  or  flavors  or  other 
injurious  ingredients.   (Laws  of  1896,  p.  84;  approved  December  24, 1896. ) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

• 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — Any  article  in  the  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese 
not  produced  wholly  from  pure  mflk  or  cream  is  declared  imitation.  No  person 
shall  mix  animal  fat  or  vegetable  oil  with  butter  or  cheese,  or  shall  color  in  any 
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way  a  mixtare  of  such  fats  and  oils  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  genuine  bntter  or 
cheese.  No  person  shall  sell  imitation  batter  or  cheese  unless  it  l)e  marked  on 
the  top  and  side  of  each  packap^e,  in  printed  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  high,  '*  Sub- 
stitute for  butter  **  or  **  Substitute  for  cheese; "  nor  have  in  his  possession  such  a 
substitute  not  properly  marked.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  oe  given  a  printed 
statement  that  the  article  is  imitation,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  produ- 
cer. Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  etc. ,  who  serve  imitation  butter  or  cheese 
shall  keep  constantlv  posted  conspicuously  a  card  to  that  effect,  printed  in  letters 
not  less  than  1  inch  high.  The  violation  of  this  act  is  a  misdemeanor.  (Laws  of 
1895,  p.  68;  approved  December  16, 1895.) 

Miuc. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  unwholesome  or  adulterated  milk,  or  milk 
from  which  the  strippings  have  been  held  back,  or  milk  from  an  animal  having 
any  disease.  Buttermilk  and  skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  as  such  onlv.  The 
standard  of  milk  is  3i  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and  8^  of  other  solids.  (Ijaws  of 
1895,  p.  66.) 

IDAHO. 

Adulteration  of  food. — The  adulteration  or  dilution  of  any  article  of  food  or 
drink  or  of  any  arug,  or  the  offering  for  sale  of  such  an  adulterated  article  as 
though  pure,  is  a  miSemeanor. 

Unwhhlesonie  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  offer  for  sale  an  article  of  food  or  drink 
or  dru^  which  is  tainted,  spoiled,  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  or  to  offer  for  sale 
any  animal  that  has  been  confined  for  48  hours  or  more  without  proper  food  or 
for  24  hours  without  water.     (Revised  Statutes,  1887,  sees.  6918-6920.) 

Imitation  butter. — The  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  butterine,  and 
adulterated  butter  are  permitted  only  when  marked  as  such.  The  sale  of  these 
articles  as  butter,  or  without  being  marked,  is  considered  a  misdemeanor.  (Revised 
Statutes,  1887,  sec.  6917.) 

Candy. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other 
ingredients  injurious  to  health.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  898.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  vine^r  containing  lead,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  other  injurious  in^edients,  or  cider  vmegar  which  is  not  the 
legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice.  All  vinegar,  except  cider  vinegar,  shall 
have  an  aciditv  equal  to  4.5  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  shall  con- 
tain not  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  Every  barrel  of  vinegar 
must  be  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  and  the  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  kind  of  vinegar,  and  the  percentage  of  acetic  acid.  Violation 
of  the  law  is  a  misdemeanor.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  368. ) 

Imitation  butter. — It  is  unlawful  to  coat  or  color  with  annatto  or  otherwise 
any  substance  designed  as  a  substitute  for  butter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
resemble  butter,  or  to  compound  foreign  fats  with  butter  for  the  same  ptirpose. 
It  is  unlawful  to  sell  imitation  butter  made  in  violation  of  this  provision.  Law- 
fully manufactured  substitutes  shall  be  marked  on  the  top  and  side  of  each  pack- 
age, showing  their  true  character,  in  letters  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  informed  of  the  character  of  the  article. 
Lawsof  1899,  p.  892.) 

ILLINOIS. 

POODS  GENERALLY. 

State  food  commissioner. — The  governor  is  to  appoint  a  State  food  commissioner, 
whose  term  of  office  is  4  years  ana  salary  $2,500.  The  commissioner  may  appoint 
one  assistant,  who  shall  be  an  expert  in  dairy  products,  and  another  known  as  the 
State  analyst.  The  salaries  of  each  are  $1,800.  Not  over  6  inspectors  may  be 
appointed.  The  food  commissioner  is  to  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  foods  and 
dairy  products  and  to  prosecute  violations  through  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of 
counties,  whose  duty  it  is  to  render  all  possible  assistance.  The  inspectors  are 
given  power  to  enter  any  dairy,  store,  or  other  place  where  foods  are  kept,  and  to 
open  any  package  and  to  take  samples.  They  snail  mark  and  seal  each  sample  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  in  charge,  offering  him  ite  value,  and  shall  on  request 
furnish  him  a  duplicate  sealed  sample.  Samples  thus  taken  shall  be  analyzed  by 
the  State  analyst,  and  the  State  board  of  health  may  also  submit  to  him  samples 
for  examination.  The  State  analyst  is  forbidden  to  furnish  any  person  a  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  purity  or  excellence  of  an  article  of  food.  The  commissioner  may 
^stribute  to  the  newspai>ers  a  monthly  bulletin  containing  the  results  of  his 
inspections. 

Adulterated  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  for  sale  or  to  offer  for  sale 
any  food  which  is  adulterated.    An  article  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
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has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- " 
stance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  is  coated,  powdered,  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  of 

greater  value  than  it  reallv  is;  if  it  contains  an  added  substance  injurious  to 
ealth;  if  it  contains  any  decomposed,  tainted,  or  unwholesome  animal  or  vege- 
table substance,  or  if  it  is  the  proauct  of  an  animal  which  has  died  otherwise  than 
by  slaughter.  A  compounded  article  which  does  not  contain  injurious  ingredi- 
ents, if  sold  under  a  distinct  name  and  so  labeled  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  it  is 
a  mixture,  shiJi  not  be  deemed  adulterated.^  Manufactured  articles  of  food  must 
be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  and  his  place  of  business. 

Vinegar,— No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  product  of 
pure  apple  juice  and  which  does  not  contain  If  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solida. 
All  vinegar  made  by  fermentation  ^all  be  branded  with  the  fruit  or  substance 
from  which  it  is  made,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  1^  x>6r  cent  of  solids  con- 
tained in  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  made,  nor  less  than  2i  tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter.  Vinegar  made  from  distilled  liquor  shall  be  branded  **  distilled 
vinegar."  All  vinegar  shall  be  made  wholly  from  fruit  or  grain,  shall  contain  no 
foreign  substimce,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid.  The 
manufacture  or  sale  of  vinegar  oontaininK  lead,  mineral  acid,  or  other  ingredient 
injurious  to  health  is  unlawful.  Each  package  containing  vinegar  shall  be  marked 
with  the  name  and  place  of  business  or  the  manufacturer  or  dealer. 

Jce.— It  is  unlawful  to  sell  ice  containing  any  decomposed  or  tainted  animal  or 
vegetable  substance  or  other  injurious  ingredient.  The  water  contained  in  ice 
must  be  up  to  the  standjso'd  of  purity  of  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

Candy.— It  is  unlawful  to  aaulterate  candy  with  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  or 
other  mineral  substance,  or  with  x>oi8onous  colors  or  flavors,  or  other  injurious 
inflredients.    Violation  a  misdemeanor. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables,— No  packer  or  dealer  in  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables shall  sell  such  articles  unless  tney  are  free  from  injurious  substances,  and 
unless  they  are  marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  x>acker  or  dealer.  All 
soaked  or  bleached  goods  put  up  from  products  dried  before  canning  shall  be  so 
plainly  marked. 

Fruit  jellies  and  jams.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  genuine  any 
compound  contaimng  glucose,  dextrine,  or  other  foreign  substance  and  colored 
in  imitation  of  fruit  jelly  or  jam.  Every  x>ackage  containing  such  compounds 
shall  be  labeled  *'  imitation,"  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  and  shall  be  free  from  harmful  ingredients. 

Extracts f  chocolate,  e^c— Flavoring  extracts  containing  more  than  one  princi- 
ple must  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  each  or  with  the  name  of  the  inferior  prin- 
ciple. Extracts  which  must  necessarily  be  made  artificially  shall  be  labeled  * '  arti- 
ficial." The  ingredients  which  may  be  used  in  prepared  chocolate,  cocoa,  and 
cocoanut  are  denned  in  the  law. 

Penalties,— Whoever  shall  falsely  brand  a  product  covered  by  the  preceding 
provisions,  or  sh^  •  remove  or  deface  a  brand,  or  shall  violate  any  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $25  to  |200,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 90  days,  or  both.  The  taking  of  orders  or  the  making  of  contracts  for  the 
future  delivery  of  any  article  is  deemed  a  sale. 

(Laws  of  1899,  p.  868;  approved  April  24, 1899.) 

Lard. — ^No  article  which  contains  any  ingredient  except  pure  fat  of  swine  shall 
be  sold  under  the  label  "pure,"  "  refined,"  or  **  family,"  or  unless  each  package  is 
marked  ''compound  lard"  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  long.  PensJty, 
|20  to  $50  for  first  offense;  subsequent  offenses,  $75  to  |200.  (Laws,  1889,  p.  Ill; 
approved  June  8.) 

Veal. — The  law  prohibits  the  killing  of  any  calf  less  than  4  weeks  old,  or  the 
sale  of  its  fiesh  for  food.  Penalty,  $25  to  $50  or  imprisonment  not  over  80  days, 
or  both.    (Laws,  1887,  p.  307;  approved  June  16.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MUk. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken,  without  informing  the  purchaser 
of  the  fact,  or  from  which  the  strippings  have  been  withheld,  or  nulk  drawn  from 
a  diseased  cow  or  milk  so  tainted  or  corrupted  as  to  be  unwholesome;  or  to  deliver 
such  milk  to  any  cheese  or  butter  factory  without  informing  all  concerned  of  the 
fact.  The  law  also  prohibits  taking  any  part  from  milk,  after  delivery  to  a 
cheese  or  butter  factory  for  manufacture  on  account  of  the  person  supplying  it, 
or  adding  any  foreign  substance  to  it  by  which  it  shall  become  unwholesome.  It 
is  unlawful  to  keep  cows  in  an  unhealthy  condition  or  to  give  them  food  that 
produces  unwholesome  milk.    In  cities  skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  in  cane 
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plainly  marked  as  such.  The  milk  standard  is  12  ]per  cent  of  milk  solids  and  8 
per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Each  retailer  of  milk  in  cities  must  have  every  can  and 
every  vehicle  marked  with  his  name  and  the  locality  where  the  milk  is  produced. 
Different  penalties  are  imposed  for  various  classes  of  violations.  (Rev.  Stats., 
1898,  ch.  38,  sees.  207a-207f ,  passed  in  1879  and  1881;  Laws  of  1897,  p.  268. 

Butter  arid  cheese, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  color  or  powder  any  substance  designed  as 
a  substitute  for  butter  in  such  a  way  that  it  shaU  resemble  pure  butter,  or  to  com- 
bine animal  fat  or  similar  substances  with  butter  so  as  to  make  the  product 
resemble  genuine  vellow  butter.  The  sale  of  such  a  prohibited  imitation  is  alao 
unlawful.  Manufacturers  of  substitutes  for  butter  shall  distinctly  mark  each 
package  **  oleomargsunne  "  or  some  similar  prescribed  phrase,  in  letter  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Retail  sellers  of  imitation  butter  must  inform 
each  purchaser  as  to  its  character.  No  person  shall  ship  or  forward  or  have  in 
possession,  except  for  family  use,  imitation  butter  not  properly  marked.  Pensdty , 
$50  to  |200,  or  imprisonment  not  over  60  days,  or  both.     (Liaw  of  1897,  p.  8^) 

Another  law  pronibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  as  butter  or  cheese  of  any  prod- 
uct not  made  exclusively  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream.  Penalty,  $25  to  $200. 
(Lawsof  1881,p.  74.) 

No  i)erson  shall  mix  oleomargarine  or  any  other  foreign  substance  with  butter 
or  cheese  without  distinctly  marking  on  the  package  the  true  names  and  per- 
centages of  the  constituents,  and  no  person  shall  sell  such  a  compound  without 
informing  the  buyer  as  to  its  comx)osition.  Penalty  for  first  offense,  $25  to  |200; 
for  second  offense,  $100  to  $200,  or  imprisonnient  1  to  6  months,  or  Doth.  State 
attorneys  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.    (Laws  of  1881,  p.  76.) 

INDLANA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

• 

Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  such  an  adulterated  article,  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is 
deemed  adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  United  States  Pharmacopceia  or  by  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard 
work  as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  purity  falls  below  the  pro- 
fessed standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  an  infe- 
rior substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  a  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken 
from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  api)ear  better  than  it 
retdly  is:  or  if  it  contains  an  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious 
to  health.  Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or 
drink  may  be  sold  if  not  injurious  to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no 
unnecessary  ingredients,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

Enforcement.— The  State  board  of  health  and  the  State  health  officers  are 
directed  to  enforce  this  law.  The  State  board  shall  adopt  rules  for  carrying  it 
out,  and  State,  county,  and  local  health  officers  shall  act  as  inspectors.  Every 
manufacturer  or  dealer  is  required  to  furnish  to  proper  officers  a  sample  of  any 
article  on  receipt  of  its  value. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  the  act,  fine  not  over  $100.  Adulterated  articles  shall 
be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under  the  direclion  of  the  court.  (Laws  of  1899, 
chap.  121.) 

Adulterated  liquors, — This  act  provides  further  that  the  adulteration  of  liquor 
intended  for  drmk,  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  liquor,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
I)enal1vy  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500,  the  adulterated  article  to  be 
forfeited. 

Adulteration  of  vinegar, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  cider  vinegar  an  article  not 
the  legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice  or  containing  any  foreign  substances. 
All  vinegar4ihall  be  free  from  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  injurious  sub- 
stances or  artificial  coloring  matter.  All  vinegar  shall  have  an' acidity  equal  to 
not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  shall  contain  in 
addition  not  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegu:  solids.  No  vinegar  shall  be 
branded  as  fruit  vinegar  unless  it  is  made  exclusively  from  some  fruit.  Every 
person  making  cider  vinegar  who  is  not  a  domestic  manufacturer  thereof  shall 
orand  on  each  cask  or  package  l^s  name  and  residence,  the  date  of  manufacture, 
and  the  words  '*  cider  vinegar.**    (Homer*s  Bev.  Stats.,  1897,  sees.  6610,  6611. ) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other 
ingredients  injurious  to  health.    (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  156.) 
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Unwholesome  food. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  diseased  or  unwholesome 
provisions,  or  of  provisions  purporting  to  be  other  than  what  they  are,  or  of  meat 
from  any  calf  killed  before  the  age  of  4  weeks.  Penalty,  $10  to  $500,  to  which 
may  be  added  imprisonment  10  days  to  6  months.  It  is  unlawful  to  kill  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  or  to  offer  for  sale  meat  taken  from  any  diseased  or  injured 
animal.  Penalty,  |50  to  $500,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  not  more 
than  6  months.     (Horner's  Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  2060,2070.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MUk, — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  diluted  with  water  or  otherwise  adul- 
terated, or  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken,  or  from  which  the  strippings 
have  been  withheld,  or  of  milk  which  is  the  product  of  a  sick  animal,  or  of  an 
animal  fed  upon  distillery  or  brewery  refuse  or  upon  any  injurious  substance, 
penalty,  $50  to  $500.     (Homer's  Rev.  Stats.,  1897,  sec.  2071.) 

Oleomargarine. — ^Whoever  seUs  or  keeps  at  any  hotel  or  boarding  house  imita- 
tion butter  not  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream  without  labeling  it ''  oleomar- 
garine," in  large  letters,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50.    It  is 
unlawfiil  to  use  any  injurious  material  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  or  butter 
Penalty,  $50  to  $500,    (Horner's  Rev.  Stats.,  1897,  sees.  2190-2191.) 

IOWA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

AdiUteration  of  food. — The  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  any  substance 
intended  for  food  or  drink.  Penalty,  imprisonment  not  over  1  year  or  fine  not  over 
$500.     (Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4980.) 

More  detailed  sections  provide  thjtt  no  person  shall  mix,  color,  stain,  or  pjowder 
an  article  intended  for  food  or  drink  with  any  ingredient,  whether  injurious  to 
health  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  sell  such  an  adtdter- 
ated  article  unless  the  purchaser  is  informed  as  to  its  true  character,  and  unless 
each  package  is  properly  marked.  Penalty  for  first  offense,  $10  to  $50;  second 
offense,  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  80  days;  subsequent  offenses,  $500  to  $1,000 
and  imprisonment  1  to  5  years.     (Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  4984r-4988.) 

Adulterated  drugs. — The  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  any  drug  or  medicine 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  its  efficiency,  change  its  operation,  or  make  it  injurious, 
or  the  mixing,  coloring,  staining,  or  powdenng  of  any  drug  or  medicine  so  as  to 
affect  it  injuriously.  Knowingly  to  sell  such  adulterated  dru^s  is  also  prohibited, 
and  registered  pharmacists  are  held  responsible  for  the  (][uality  of  all  drugs  sold 
except  those  in  the  original  packages  and  patent  medicmes.  The  law  does  not 
apply  to  necessary  mixing  in  compounding  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Penalty, 
imprisonment  not  over  1  year  or  fine  not  over  $500.  (Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  2592,  4988, 
4985.) 

Unwholesome  food. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions 
without  making  their  character  known  to  the  buyer.  Penalty,  imprisonment  not 
oyer  80  days  or  fine  not  over  $100.     (Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4981.) 

Olucose.— It  is  unlawful  to  inix  glucose  or  grax)e  sugar  with  sirup,  sugar,  or  any 
other  article  without  distinctly  marking  the  product  with  the  true  percentage  of 
such  adulteration,  or  to  sell  such  an  adulterated  article  without  mforming  the 
buyer  as  to  its  true  character.  Penalty,  same  as  for  adulterated  food  generally. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4987.) 

Candj^ — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  biurytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Laws  of  1896,  ch.  112.) 

Canned  goods. — ^Every  can  of  fruit  or  vegetables  packed  or  sola  in  the  State 
must  bear  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  packer  or  wholesale  deader, 
together  with  a  term  indicating  accurately  the  quality  of  the  contents. 

'*  Soaked  "  goods  or  goods  put  up  from  products  dried  before  canning  must  be 
plainly  marked  "  soaked "  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  high.  Penalty 
for  violation,  $50  for  retail  dealers,  $500  to  $1,000  for  wholesale  dealers  or  packers. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  sees. 4994-4997.) 

Adulterated  lard. — Lard  rendered  from  swine  which  have  died  from  disease 
must  be  so  plainly  marked  on  each  package,  or  if  sold  without  package  the  pur- 
chasers must  be  informed  of  its  character.  Penalty  for  violation,  ^  to  $10,  or 
imprisonment  not  over  SO  days.  It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  lard  con- 
taining any  ingredients  except  the  pure  fat  of  healthy  swine,  in  a  package  bear- 
ing the  words  *^  pure,"  ^'  refined,"  or  *'  family; "  or  umess  each  package  is  labeled 
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in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  long  with  the  words  "  componnd  lard/'  and 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  Penalty,  $20  to  $50  for  first  offense;  $50  to 
$100  for  subsequent  offenses.     (Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  4993-4994.) 

DAIBT  PRODUCTS. 

State  dairy  commissioner, — The  governor  shall  appoint  a  dairy  commissioner 
having  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  for  a  term  of  2  ^ears.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  dairy  products,  to  furnish  tests  for  milk.  etc. 

MtOc, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  deliver  impure  or  adulterated  milk,  or  milk  from 
which  the  strippings  have  been  withheld,  or  milk  taken  from  animals  having  dis- 
ease ;  but  skimmed  milk  mav  be  sold  as  such .  It  is  also  imlawfui  to  keep  cows  used 
for  dairy  purposes  in  an  unhealtiiy  or  crowded  stable,  or  to  feed  them  food  which 
produces  unwholesome  n^ilk ,  such  as  distilled  glucose  or  brewery  waste.  The  addi- 
tion of  water  or  any  substance  to  milk  is  deemed  adulteration.  Milk  containing  less 
han  8  x>6r  cent  of  butter  fat  or  12^  per  cent  of  milk  solids  is  deemed  skimmed  or 
adulterated.  The  standard  for  cream  is  15  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Penaltv,  $25  to 
$100  and  liability  for  double  damages  to  the  person  against  whom  the  fraud  is 
committed. 

Every  person  selling  milk  or  cream  from  a  wagon  or  store  must  obtain  a  written 
permit  from  the  State  dairv  commissioner,  and  shall  pay  annually  for  each  waeon 
or  store  a  fee  of  $1.  Milk  dealers  and  penoiiB  operating  creameries,  cheese  fac- 
tories, or  dairies  shall  keei>  their  premises  clean  and  in  a  hygienic  condition,  and 
shall  return  from  time  to  time  to  the  dairy  commissioner  such  reports  and  statis- 
tics as  nmy  be  required.  The  State  dairv  commissioner  shall  furnish  to  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories  Proper  test  tubes,  pipettes,  and  other  instruments  for 
testing  the  quality  of  milk.  The  commissioner  may  apxK>int  agents  in  any  city 
having  over  10,000  inhabitants,  who  shall  have  ^wer  to  collect  samples. 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese, — ^Everv  article  in  imitation  of  pure  butter  not  made 
exclusively  from  milk  or  cream  is  deemed  imitation.  Every  article  designed  to 
be  used  in  place  of  cheese  and  not  produced  exclusively  f rOm  milk  or  cream  is 
imitation  cheese.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  sell,  take  orders  for,  ship,  or 
transi)ort  such  imitation  products  not  properly  marked.  Such  articles,  if  not 
yellow,  and  not  colored  in  imitation  of  outter  or  cheese,  may  be  sold  and  trans- 
X)orted  if  each  package  is  marked  distinctlv  with  the  words  *  'suljstitute  for  butter" 
(or  for  cheese^  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long.  Keepers  of  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  who  use  these  imitations  shall  keep  constantly  posted  before  each  table  a 
notice  to  that  effect.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  notified  of  the  character  of 
the  article  at  the  time,  and  must  be  furnished  with  a  printed  label,  together  with 
the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  maker. 

Any  person  having  in  his  possession  imitation  butter  or  cheese,  except  for  the 
use  of  ms  own  family,  is  presumed  to  know  its  true  chiuracter.  The  general 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  search  warrants  and  proceedings  thereon  may  be 
applied  in  searching  for  imitation  butter  or  cheese,  and  the  officer  serving  the 
warrant  shall  deliver  to  the  dairy  commissioner  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  arti- 
cles found. 

Skimmed  cheese, — Cheese  manufactured  from  skimmed  milk  must  be  labeled  as 
such  on  tiie  top  and  side  of  cheese  and  package,  with  letters  not  less  than  1  inch 
in  height.    P^alty,  $25  to  $100  and  damages. 

Penalties, — For  violation  of  the  acts  relating  to  dairy  products  a  fine  may  be 
imposed  not  exceeding  $500,  or  the  offender  may  be  imprisoned  not  over  6  months, 
or  both  penalties  may  be  inflicted.     (Rev.  Stats. ,  sees.  2515-2527, 4989-4991 . ) 

KANSAS. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia,  or  by  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stimce  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  ve^ta- 
ble  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is,  or 
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if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injnrions  to  nealth. 
Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be 
sold  if  not  injurious  to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no  unnecessary 
ingredient,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

Manufacturers  or  sellers  of  food  or  drugs  must  furnish  to  any  person  demanding 
it  and  tendering  the  value  a  sufficient  sample  of  any  article.  Penalty  for  violation 
of  law,  $25  to  $100  or  imprisonment  90  to  100  days,  or  both,  together  with  necessary 
costs  and  exx)enses  incurred  in  inspecting  and  analyzing  the  adulterated  articles. 
(Gfen.  Stats.,  1897,  sees.  827-381,  x>a8sed  in  1889.  Compare  less  detailed  provisions 
in  sees.  324-^26.) 

Unwholesome  provisions, — ^Any  person  selling  diseased  or  unwholesome  provi- 
sions without  m&ing  their  character  fully  known  to  the  buyer  notay  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  6  months  or  fined  not  over  $100.     ^G^en.  Stats.,  sec.  824.} 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  article  not 
the  product  of  pure  apple  juice.  Every  person  manufacturing  cider  vinegar  shall 
brand  each  package  as  such  with  his  name  and  place  of  business.  The  law  pro- 
hibits  ^e  manufacture  or  sale  of  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
injurious  ingredient.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Laws  of  1891,  ch.  1.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Mtth.-^lt  is  unlawful  to  sell  to  any  person  or  to  bring  to  a  cheese  or  butter 
factory  milk  adtdterated  with  water  or  other  substance,  or  from  which  cream  has 
been  taken  or  from  which  the  strippings  have  been  withheld,  or  milk  which  is 
tainted  or  partly  sour  from  want  of  proper  care  in  keeping  utensils  after  notifi- 
cation of  such  taint  or  carelessness.  The  law  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  from 
a  diseased  cow.  Cheese  and  butter  manufacturers  are  prohibited  from  taking 
cream  from  milk  brought  to  them  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof. 
It  is  unlawful  to  use  poisonous  or  injurious  material  in  manufacturing  cheese  or 
butter.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100  and  double  damages  to  the  {lerson  injured.  (Gten. 
Stats.,  1897,  sees.  822,3^.) 

KENTUCKY. 

Adulteration  of  food. — The  adulteration  or  misbranding  of  an^r  article  of  food 
or  the  sale  of  such  adtdterated  or  misbranded  article  is  prohibited.  The  term 
**  misbranded  "  is  carefully  defined.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  for  it;  if  anjr  valuable  constituent  nas  been  taken 
from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  or  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  has  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  if 
it  contains  an  added  x>oisonous  or  injurious  ingredient  or  an  antiseptic  not  evi- 
dent to  the  consumer,  or  if  it  is  falsely  labeled  as  a  forei^  product  or  otherwise 
falsely  labeled.  Articles  which  are  adulterated,  but  which  contain  no  injurious 
ingredient,  may  be  manufactured  and  sold  if  labeled  *  *  adulterated  "  or  so  as  to  show 
their  exact  character.  Manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods  are  not  reqtdred  to 
disclose  their  trade  formulas,  but  baking  powder  must  be  labeled  to  show  what 
acid  salt  has  been  used. 

The  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  may  approve  a  guaranty  of 
purity  issued  by  any  manufacturer  located  in  the  State. 

Enforcement. — The  director  of  the  experiment  station  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  He  may  adopt  standards  where  not  fixed  by  statute.  He  may 
appoint  inspectors  who  shall  have  access  to  places  where  it  is  suspected  that  adul- 
terated articles  exist,  and  who  may  take  samples.  State  attorneys  are  required  to 
prosecute  at  the  request  of  the  director.  The  exx)eriment  station  may  issi^  bul- 
letins ^ving  the  results  of  analyses  and  similar  facts.  The  total  expense  of 
enforcing  the  law  is  limited  to  $7,500  yearly.    (Laws  of  1900,  ch.  13.) 

Vinegar. — All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  so  marked  as  to  describe 
the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  material  from  which  the  vinegar  is  made, 
whether  from  fruit,  malt,  grain,  or  acid.  Penalty  for  misbranding,  $25  to  $100. 
(Statutes  of  Kentucky,  1900,  sec.  1282.) 

Honey. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  manufactured  honey  unless  designated  as 
such,  or  manufactured  honey  which  contains  any  substance  injurious  to  health. 
Penalty,  $10  to  $100  for  first  offense;  $50  to  $250  for  subsequent  offenses.  (Ibid., 
sec.  1281.) 

Canned  goods. — Every  can  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other  article  of  food  shall  be 
marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  the  dealer,  and  with  an 
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indication  of  the  grade  or  quality.  "  Soaked  "  goods  shall  be  plainly  marked  as 
snch  in  letters  not  less  than  2-line  pica  size.  Penalty,  not  less  than  $50  for  vend- 
ers; $500  to  $1,000  for  manufacturers.    ([Itdd.,  sec.  1283a.  j 

lard, — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  oi  any  substance  m  imitation  of  lard  not 
produced  from  the  fat  of  healthy  swine,  unless  plainly  marked  to  show  its  true 
character.  ■  (Ibid. ,  sec.  1283. ) 

Butter, — ^No  person  shall  sell  any  compound  in  imitation  of  butter  which  is  not 
made  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  unless  each  package  be  plainly  marked  to  indi- 
cate its  true  character.    (Ibid.,  sec.  1283.) 

The  general  pure  food  law  declares  that  oleomargarine  and  kindred  comxK>unds 
may  be  sold  omy  in  such  form  as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  their  character,  free 
from  coloration  or  ingredient  causing  them  to  look  like  butter. 

LOUISIANA. 

AdMeraiicm  of  food,— 'The  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  food  or  drugs 
is  subject  to  a  finid  of  not  over  $50  for  the  first  offense  and  not  over  $100  for  subse- 
quent offenses.  Dru^  are  deemed  adulterated  if  they  fall  below  ^e  standard  of 
tne  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  their  own  proposed  standard.  Foods  are 
adulterated  if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  with  them  so  as  to  lower  their  qual- 
ity or  strength,  or  if  any  infeiior  substance  has  been  substituted  in  whole  or  in 
part;  or  if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  with  them  which  will  injuriously  affect 
the  health  of  the  consumer  or  of  the  public.  All  packages  containing  drugs  or 
provisions  must  be  distinctlv  stamped  or  marked  with  the  true  name  and  quidity 
of  the  contents.  The  notanuiacture  or  sale  of  such  articles  without  a  stamp  is  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  $25  or  $50,  or  to  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10  days,  or  both; 
while  the  sale  of  articles  falsely  stamped  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  over  $100. 

The  State  board  of  health  shall  enrorce  the  act,  shall  make  all  necessary  inves- 
tigations, and  shall  analyze  any  article  which  it  may  deem  wise  and  publish  l^e 
result  of  the  analysis.  Every  notanuf acturer  or  dealer  must  furnish  samples  on 
application.  The  board  shall  also  analsrze  articles  on  the  application  of  any  citi- 
zen on  payment  of  certain  fees.    (Acts  of  1882,  ch.  82. ) 

Unwholesome  food, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  tainted  provisions,  stale  vegetables, 
or  other  articles  unfit  for  food,  or  to  slaughter  or  to  sell  the  flesh  of  an  animal  in 
an  unhealthy  condition.  It  is  unlawful  to  dischar^^  from  a  train  or  steamboat 
cattle  or  other  animals  in  a  diseased  condition  within  2  miles  of  a  city.  Penalty, 
i26  or  8  months  imprisonment  for  first  offense,  and  $50  or  not  less  than  6  months 
unprisonment,  or  both,  for  subsequent  offenses.    (Acts  of  1880,  ch.  20.) 

wucose, — ^The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  sagar  or  molasses  adulterated  with 
glucose  or  any  foreign  substance,  unless  so  distinctly  branded.  Penalty,  impris- 
onment not  over  6  months  and  fine  of  $200  to  $1,000.     (Acts  of  1886,  ch.  49.) 

Cleaning  of  rice, — ^The  law  prohibits  the  use  of  oil,  parafifin,  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance in  cleaning  rice  for  market  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  its  appearance. 
(Acts  of  1898,  ch.  184.) 

Adviterated  candy, — The  manufacture  or  sale  of  candies  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  other  earthy  substance,  or  with  poisonous  colorations  or 
fiavors  or  other  injurious  ingredients,  is  a  misdemeanor.    (Acts  of  1898,  ch.  68.) 

Adulterated  hutter, — The  sale  of  any  substance  in  imitation  of  butter  is  pro- 
hibited unless  it  be  so  labeled  as  unmistakably  to  indicate  its  true  composition. 
Penalty,  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.     (Acts  of  1886,  ch.  81 . ) 

MAINE. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulteration  offood,'-lt  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  an  article  of  food  or  drink 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  injurious  to  health.  Penalty,  imprisonment  not  over 
5  years  or  fine  not  over  $1,000.     (Rev.  Stats. ,  ch.  128,  sec.  1. ) 

Unwholesome  food,— It  is  unlawful  to  sell  an  article  of  food  which  is  diseased 
or  otherwise  unwholesome  without  informing  the  buyer.  The  law  prohibits  the 
killing  for  sale  of  a  calf  less  than  4  weeks  old  or  the  sale  of  its  fiesh.    (Ibid.) 

Vinegar. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  article  not 
the  legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100. 

The  manufacture  or  sale  of  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
injurious  ingredient,  is  punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $100.  Local  authori- 
ties may  appoint  inspectors  of  vinegar.     (Ibid.,  sees.  8-10.) 

Sugar  and  molasses. — ^The  adulteration  of  sugar  or  molasses  with  salts  of  tin, 
terra  alba,  glucose,  or  other  enumerated  substances,  or  the  knowing  sale  of  such 
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adulterated  articles,  is  punishable  by  fine  of  not  over  $1,000  or  imprisonment  not 
over  1  year.     (Ibid.,  sec.  7.) 

Maple  svflar. — No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  as  maple  sugar  or  syrup  any 
article  in  imitation  of  pure  maple  sugar  or  syrup.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100,  or  not 
over  30  days'  imprisonment,  or  botii.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  118.) 

Egas, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  eggs  that  have  been  in  cold  storage,  or  limed,  or 
that  have  been  preserved  in  an^  manner,  without  notice  to  the  purchaser.  Pen- 
alty, fine  not  over  $100  or  imprisonment  not  over  30  days.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  99.) 

Wheat  meal. — ^No  person  snail  manufacture,  or  sell,  under  the  name  of  wheat 
meal,  graham  meal,  or  ^aham  flour,  any  substance  which  is  in  imitation  of  pure 
wheat  meal,  not  consisting  exclusively  of  pure  wheat  meal,  unless  every  package 
or  wi-apper  bears,  in  letters  one-half  inch  long,  the  words  **comxK>und  wheat 
meal."    Penalty,  $50.     (Laws  of  1889,  ch.  257.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba  or  other  mineral  substances,  or  witii  x>oisonous  colors  or  flavors,  or  other 
ingredients  injurious  to  health,  or  candy  containing  brandy,  whisky,  or  other 
alcoholic  liquors  in  liquid  form.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100  and  forfeiture  of  adulterated 
candy.  It  is  the  duty  of  prosecuting  attorneys  to  enforce  the  law.  (Laws  of 
1895,  ch.  71.) 

Lard. — ^The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  compound  not  made 
from  pure  fat  of  swine  under  the  label  "  pure,"  "  refined,"  or  **  family,"  or  unless 
every  package  is  marked  '*  comi)Ound  lard  "  in  letters  half  an  inch  long.  (Laws 
of  1889,ch.l44.) 

DAIBT  PEODUCTS. 

MlUc, — ^The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  to  which  water  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance has  been  added,  or  of  milk  from  diseased  cows  or  from  cows  fed  upon 
brewery  or  distillery  waste  or  other  deleterious  substance.  Milk  from  wMch 
cream  has  been  taken  must  not  be  sold  as  pure.  The  milk  standard  is  \2\  per  cent 
of  solids,  including  -8  per  cent  of  fat. 

Cities  and  towns  shall  annually  apx)oint  one  or  more  milk  inspectors,  who  shall 
insx>ect  milk  and  take  samples.  Each  inspector  shall  leave  with  the  owner  a  sealed 
specimen  of  the  milk  of  which  he  takes  a  sample. 

Penalty  for  violation,  $20  for  first  offense  and  $50  for  subsequent  offenses. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  ch.  38,  sees.  44-47,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1893,  ch.  255,  and  Laws  of 
1897,  ch.  292.) 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  x>erson  to  hold  for  sale  the  meat  or  milk  of  any  animal 
affected  with  tuberculosis  or  any  other  contagious  diseases.  Penalty,  $5  to  $50. 
If  local  boards  of  health  suspect  the  existence  of  such  disease  they  shall  notify  the 
State  cattle  commissioner.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  diseased  animal  to 
notify  the  local  board  of  health.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  144.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — The  law  forbids  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
article  or  compound,  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  or  cheese,  not  made  exclusively 
h*om  milk  or  cream.  Penalty,  $^,  one-third  going  to  the  complainant.  Inspectors 
of  milk  and  similar  officers  must  enforce  the  law.  (Rev.  Stats.,  ch.  128,  sec.  3, as 
amended  by  Laws  of  1895,  ch.  143. ) 

MARYLAND. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Unwholesome  food. — ^No  person  shall  sell  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions  of 
any  kind  for  food.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  green  fruits  or  vegetables  which 
spoil  in  transit.    Penalty,  not  over  $500  or  1  year's  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Adulterated  food. — No  person  shall  mix  or  stain  an  article  of  food  or  drink  with 
any  other  ingredient,  or  offer  such  an  adulterated  article  for  sale,  unless  its  true 
name  and  the  fact  of  such  mixture  be  marked  or  stamx)ed  on  each  package,  and 
unless  each  purchaser  is  notified  of  its  character.  If  oleomargarine,  lard,  glucose, 
or  other  adulterants  be  mixed  with  any  article,  the  package  shall  be  marked  with 
the  name  and  percentage  of  the  adulterant  used.  Persons  purchasing  such  arti- 
cles must  be  informed  by  the  seller  as  to  the  true  composition. 

Olvjcose. — It  is  unlawful  to  mix  glucose,  grape  sugar,  or  other  adulterants  with 
sugar,  honey,  or  syrup;  but  such  articles  may  be  used  in  manufacturing  candy. 

Candy. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  candy  adulterated  with 
terra  alba  or  other  poisonous  drugs  or  narcotics.  Penalty,  $50  to  $500  for  the 
first  offense;  $500  to  $1,000  for  the  second  offense;  one-half  to  go  to  the  informant. 
Persons  injured  by  the  sale  of  such  candy  may  recover  damages.    Another  law 
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makes  it  anlawfnl  to  adulterate  candy  or  oakes  with  any  injnrions  ingredient. 
Penalty,  $50  to  $500.  (Laws  of  1890;  ch.  817;  Pablic  General  Laws,  art.  27,  sees. 
187, 188.) 

Liquors  and  vinegar, — ^No  person  shall  adulterate  vinegar,  wine,  malt,  or  spir- 
itons  liquors  with  any  injurious  drug  or  substance,  or  shall  sell  such  adulterated 
luiicles  Knowingly. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  in  the  above  paragraphs,  a  fine 
of  not  over  $500  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  ^rear. 

Enfiyrcement, — The  State  board  of  health  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  a'bove  provisions  and  is  directed  to  take  such  stops  as  it  deems  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

Any  officer  designated  by  the  board  notay  at  any  reasonable  time  inspect  articles 
of  food  exposed  for  sale  and  take  samples.  Whenever  the  board  is  satisfied  that 
an  article  has  been  adulterated,  it  may  prohibit  its  sale,  or  may  destroy  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  it.  The  prosecuting  attorney  is  bound  to  prosecute  complaints 
under  the  law.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  annually  appropriated 
for  enforcing  the  law. 

(Laws  of  1890,  ch.  604;  Public  General  Laws,  art.  48,  sees.  48-^7.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

3ft2X?.— A  statute  of  1900  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  which  is  adulterated  or 
unwholesome,  or  the  milk  of  a  cow  within  10  days  before  or  5  days  after  parturition, 
or  from  a  sick  cow,  or  from  one  fed  on  s^bage  or  any  substance  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentetion  or  otherwise  producing  unwnolesome  milk,  or  from  oows  stabled  near 
a  house  where  there  is  imectious  disease.  The  milk  standard  is  12.5  per  cent  milk 
BoHds,  including  8.5  per  cent  butter  fate.  Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  onl^  from 
cans  BO  notarked  with  letters  1  inch  square.  The  use  of  chemical  preservatives  is 
specially  prohibited.  Penalty,  not  over  $100  or  imprisonment  not  over  60  days,  or 
both.     (Laws  of  1900,  ch.  459. ) 

Imitation  butter, — No  ^rson  shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  compound  in  imita- 
tion of  yellow  butter  which  is  not  produced  wholly  from  pure  milk  or  cream. 
Oleomargarine  may  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  separate  form,  in  such  manner 
as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  itis  character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingrediente 
causing  it  to  look  like  butter. 

Persons  selling  oleomargarine  must  maintain  a  conspicuous  sign  to  that  effect. 
Hotel  and  boarding-house  Keepers,  ete. ,  and  officers  of  public  or  private  hospitals, 
schools,  and  penal  institutions,  using  imitation  butter,  must  maintain  a  sign  to 
that  effect,  and  must  notify  each  guest  or  inmate  orally.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  an 
imitation  to  any  person  asMng  tor  butter.  Various  penalties  are  imxK>sed  for 
violation  of  this  law.    (Laws  of  190^0,  ch.  496.) 

Condensed  milk, — No  condensed  milk  shall  be  manufactured  or  sold  unless  it 
is  made  from  pui'e  and  wholesome  milk,  from  which  no  cream  has  been  removed, 
and  which  conforms  to  the  milk  standard.  The  name  of  the  manufacturer  must 
be  marked  on  each  package. 

Penalty,  $25  to  $100  or  imprisonment  10  to  30  days  for  first  offense,  and  higher 
penalties  for  subsequent  offenses.     (Laws  of  1900,  ch.  532.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Advlteraiion  of  foods, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug  or 
the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed  adulterated 
if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia,  or  by  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work  as  recognizes  the 
article,  or  if  ite  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  standard  under  which 
it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adtdterated  if  any  suostance  has  been  mixed  with  it 
so  as  to  injure  its  qualitv  or  strength;  if  anv  inferior  substance  has  been  substi- 
tuted in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from  it;  if  it  is  an  imita- 
tion; if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter;  if  it  is 
colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is,  or  if  it  contains  any 
added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health.  Mixtures  or  com- 
pMOunds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  sold  if  not  inju- 
rious to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such,  with  the  names  and  x)ercentages 
of  the  ingredients. 

Penalty  for  violation  as  regards  foods,  $10  to  $100  for  venders  and  $100  to  $500 
for  manufacturers.  (The  law  relating  to  foods  is  found  in  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  344; 
that  relating  to  drugs  is  Laws  of  1896,  ch.  897.) 
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Untoholeaome  food. — ^It  is  nnlawfal  to  sell  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions 
without  making  the  fact  fully  known  to  the  buyer.  Penalty,  not  over  $300  or 
imprisonment  not  over  6  months.  The  law  also  prohibits  the  killing  or  l^e  sale 
of  the  flesh  of  a  calf  under  4  weeks  old,  with  the  same  penalty.  (Public  Statutes, 
1882,  ch.  208.) 

Enforcement. — The  State  board  of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity  is  to  enforce  the 
pure-food  law.  It  may  exempt  articles,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  notay  fix  the  limits  of  variability  of  any  article  not  otherwise  pre- 
scribed. It  may  apx)oint  inspectors  and  chemists.  Its  officers  have  the  usual 
powers  of  taking  samples.     (Laws  of  1882,  ch.  263.) 

AdtUteration  of  liquors, — A  special  provision  prohibits  the  adulteration  of 
liquors  with  certain  enumerated  drugs  or  other  substances  injurious  to  health. 
Penalty,  imprisonment  not  over  8  years.    (Public  Statutes,  1882,  ch.  208,  sec.  4. ) 

Camied  goods.— All  canned  goods  must  be  distinctlv  marked  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  packer  or  dealer,  and  with  the  grade  or  quality.  '*  Soaked" 
goods  must  be  marked  as  such  in  letter  not  less  than  2-line  pica  size.  Penalty 
same  as  for  foods  generally.    (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  844.) 

Maple  Mrtio  and  molasses. — ^All  packages  or  cans  containing  maple  sirup  or 
molasses  shall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  x)erson  prepcuing  it,  and  the  nanoie 
and  quality  of  the  ingredients.    (Ibid. ) 

Lard. — The  law  provides  that  tne  words  "pure,"  **  refined,"  **  family  "  shall  not 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  label  on  any  lard  which  is  adulterated  with  foreign 
fat  or  on  any  lard  substitute,  and  every  such  article  shall  bear  in  prescribed  type 
the  label  **  compound  lard."  Violators  of  the  act  are  punishable  by  fine.  (Laws 
of  1887,  ch.  449.}^ 

Impure  ice. — Cities  are  authorized  to  make  ordinances  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
impure  ice.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  888. ) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

state  dairy  bureau. — The  governor  appoints  3  members  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  to  constitute  a  State  dairy  Dureau;  also  an  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  law.  The  secretary  is  the  executive 
officer.  The  bureau  may  spend  not  over  $4,000  yearly  in  enforcing  the  laws 
relating  to  dairy  products.  Its  officers  have  the  usual  rights  of  access  and  inspec- 
tion of  dairy  products.    (Laws  of  1891,  ch.  412. ) 

Milk. — Cities  and  towns  may  appoint  milk  inspectors.  They  shall  record  the 
names  and  places  of  business  of  all  x>ersons  selling  or  delivering  milk,  and  issue 
licenses  to  tnem.  Each  wagon  must  have  the  number  of  license,  name,  and  place 
of  business  conspicuously  posted.  Each  seller  of  milk  from  a  store  or  booth  must 
also  be  registered. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  any  other  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  milk  from  cows  fed  on  refuse  of  distilleries,  or  from  diseased  cows. 
Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  if  the  words  **  skimmed  milk"  be  distinctly 
marked  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long  on  each  can  or  vessel. 

Pure  milk  must  contain  at  least  9.8  per  cent  of  milk  solids  exclusive  of  fat, 
and  8.7  per  cent  of  fat,  except  during  the  months  from  June  to  August,  inclusive, 
when  the  respective  standards  are  9  and  3  per  cent.  SMmmed  milk  must  contain 
at  least  9.3  per  cent  of  milk  solids. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  law,  first  offense,  |50  to  $200;  second  offense,  $100  to  $300, 
or  imprisonment  not  less  than  60  days;  subsequent  offenses,  $50  and  imprison- 
ment 60  to  90  days. 

Inspectors  of  milk  have  the  right  to  enter  any  premises  where  mUk  is  sold  and 
to  take  samples.  They  must  give  a  sealed  portion  of  each  sample  taken  to  the 
person  in  charge.  No  x>erson  except  an  authorized  inspector  is  entitled  to  demand 
a  sample  for  analysis.  (Public  Statutes,  ch.  57,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1884,  ch. 
810;  Laws  of  1885,  ch.  852;  Laws  of  1886,  ch.  318;  Laws  of  1894,  ch.  425;  Laws  of 
1896,  cIl  398.) 

Condensed  milk. — ^No  person  shall  sell  hermetically  sealed  cans  of  condensed 
milk  unless  they  be  distinctly  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and 
with  the  true  contents  of  the  can,  whether  condensed  pure  milk  or  condensed 
skimmed  milk.  Packages  not  hermetically  sealed  must  be  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer.  Penalty  same  as  for  the  adulteration  of  milk.  (Laws  of 
1896,  ch.  264.) 

Imitation  butter. — The  laws  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  comx)Ound 
in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  which  is  not  produced  from  pure  millc  or  cream, 
provided  that  oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  separate  form,  in  such  manner  as 
will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredient 
causing  it  to  look  like  butter. 
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Other  provifiions  declare  that  any  substance  in  imitation  of  bntter  not  made 
exclnsively  of  milk  or  cream  must  be  labeled  *' imitation  butter/'  *' oleomarga- 
rine," or  "butterine"  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  long,  upon  the  top, 
side,  and  bottom  of  every  x>ackage.  A  similar  label  must  be  placed  across  the 
open  surface  of  every  package  when  offered  for  sale.  Retail  sales  of  such  arti- 
cles not  in  the  original  packauBfes  must  be  labeled  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half 
inch  long.  Every  person  selling  or  delivering  these  imitations  from  a  vehicle 
must  obtain  a  license  from  the  local  milk  inspector,  and  must  have  his  name  and 
place  of  business,  with  the  number  of  his  license  and  the  words  *  license  to  sell 
miitation  butter,"  conspicuously  upon  each  vehicle.  Every  x)erson  selling  such 
articles  from  a  booth  or  store  must  register  his  name  in  tne  books  of  the  milk 
inspector,  and  must  maintain  a  sign,  in  letters  not  less  than  4  inches  long,  to  the 
effect  that  imitation  butter  is  sold.  Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers  using  imi- 
tation bntter  must  notify  each  guest  that  the  article  is  not  genuine. 

Oleomargarine  shall  not  be  furnished  to  any  persons  asldng  for  butter. 

The  pensQties  for  violation  of  these  various  provisions  differ.  The  most  common 
penalty  is  $100  fine  for  first  offense  and  $200  lor  subsequent  offenses. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  charged  upon  the  local  milk  inspectors  and  upon 
the  State  dairy  bureau  and  its  agents.  ?Public  Statutes,  ch.  56,  sees.  17-21,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  by  Laws  of  1884,  ch.  810;  Laws  of  1886,  ch.  317;  Laws 
of  1891,  ch. 58  and  ch.  412;  Laws  of  1894,  ch. 280,  and  Laws  of  1896,  ch.  377.) 

Imitation  cheese, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  in  imitation  of  cheese  and 
not  made  of  pure  milk  or  cream,  imless  it  is  distinctly  labeled,  in  letters  not  less 
than  1  inch  iouK  uxK>n  the  top  and  side  of  every  package,  '* imitation  cheese." 
Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  given  a  label  with  the  same  words  in  letters  not 
less  than  half  an  inch  long.     (Public  Statutes,  ch.  56,  sec.  18,) 

MICHIGAN. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner, — The  governor  apxK>intB  a  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner who  holds  office  for  2  years  and  is  i>aid  $1,200  annually.  The  commis- 
sioner appoints  a  deputy,  an  analyst,  and  not  more  than  six  inspectors.  These 
various  officers  are  directed  to  enforce  the  pure-food  laws,  and  have  power  to 
enter  any  place  where  articles  of  food  are  made  or  sold,  and  to  take  samples. 
Samples  shall  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witness,  and  sealed.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $18,000  is  made  for  carrying  out  this  law.  (Laws  of  1893, 
ch.  211,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1895,  ch.  245,  and  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  154.) 

Adtdteration  offooa  and  drugs, — ^The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  the 
sale  of  such  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any 
substance  has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any 
inferior  substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
taken  from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomj^osed  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  or  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal;  if  it  is  colored  or 
otherwise  made  to  api)ear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poison- 
ous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health.  The  act  does  not  prevent  the 
sale  of  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles,  provided  each 
package  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  distinctive  name 
of  the  article  showing  clearly  that  it  is  a  compound.  (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  193;  as 
amended  by  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  118.) 

Vinegar, — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
product  of  pure  apple  juice  or  which  contains  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar 
solids.  AIT  vinegar  shall  be  made  exclusively  from  the  frxdt  or  grain  from  which 
it  purports  to  oe  made,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  absolute 
acetic  acid.  Cider  vinegar  shall  be  branded  as  such,  with  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  manufacturer.  Vinegar  made  by  fermentation  without  distillation  shall 
De  branded  **  fermented  vineear,"  with  the  name  of  the  substance  from  which  it  is 
made.  Vinegar  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  distilled  liquor  shall  be  branded 
**  distilled  vinegar,"  and  shall  be  free  from  coloring  matter.  Fermented  vinegar 
must  contain  not  less  than  If  per  cent  of  solids  contained  in  the  fruit  or  grain 
from  which  it  is  taken.  No  vinegar  shall  be  branded  a  fruit  vinegar  unless  made 
wholly  from  fruit. 

No  x>6rson  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
other  injurious  ingredients.  All  x>ackaffes  containing  vinegar  shall  be  branded 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100,  or  impris- 
onment not  over  90  days,  or  both.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  71.) 

Liquors, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  con- 
taining any  injurious  or  abnormal  ingredient.    Every  package  containing  pure 
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liquors  shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  mannf  actnrer  and  with  the  words 
**  pure,  without  drugs  or  poison."  Penalty,  $50  to  |500  and  imprisonment  10  days 
to  6  months.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  108,  sec.  16.) 

Glucose, — ^Every  package  containing  molasses,  simp,  or  glucose  shall  be  dis- 
tinctly branded  witn  its  true  name.  Molasses  or  simp  mixed  with  glucose  shall 
be  branded  '*  glucose  mixture,"  with  the  prox)ortion  of  glucose  contained,  in  letters 
not  less  than  one-half  inch  long.     (Ibid.,  sec.  15.) 

Maple  sugar,— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  and  sell  as  maple  sugar  or  simp 
any  article  adulterated  with  common  sugar,  glucose,  or  any  foreign  substance 
without  distinctly  marking  it  with  the  names  and  percentages  of  the  adulterants 
used.  Penalty,  $500  to  $1 ,000  for  manufacturers,  ana  not  less  than  $50  for  dealers. 
The  State  food  commissioner  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law  and  has  the  usual 
jKJwers  of  inspection.     (Laws  of  1898,  p.  269.) 

Adulterated  candy. — The  manufacture  or  sale  of  candies  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  other  earthy  substances,  or  with  poisonous  colorations  or 
flavors  or  other  injurious  ingredients,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10  to  $100,  or  by 
imprisonment  10  to  80  days,  or  both.  The  local  health  officers  must  investigate 
any  complaint  as  to  violation  of  the  law.     (Laws  of  1887,  p.  9.) 

Vannea  goods, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  pack  or  sell  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  con- 
taining iniurious  ingredients  without  marking  on  each  can  the  name  and  address 
of  the  packer.  All  soaked  or  bleached  goods  must  be  plainly  marked  as  such  in 
letters  not  less  than  two-line  pica  size.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  198,  sec.  14.) 

Buckwheat  flour, — Michigan  prohibits  the  sale  as  buckwheat  flour  of  adulter- 
ated buckwheat  flour  or  other  substances,  except  when  labeled  **  substitute," 
"  adulterated,"  or  **  compound,"  in  prescribed  type  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  factory.  Violators  of  the  act  are  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
(Laws  of  1897,  ch.  84.) 

Coffee, — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  artificial  coffee  in  imitation  of 
the  genuine  berry;  or  ground  coffee  adulterated  with  chicory  or  other  substances, 
unless  each  package  is  marked  '*  coffee  compound,"  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  198,  sec.  15.) 

Adulterated  lard, — ^Ko  x>erson  shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  mixture  of  animal 
or  vegetable  oils,  other  than  pure  fat  of  swine,  in  imitation  of  lard,  or  any  com- 
pound of  lard  with  such  other  substances,  unless  each  package  shall  be  distinctly 
labeled  **  lard  substitute  "  or ''  compound "  or  **  adulterated  lard,"  as  the  case  m&j 
be,  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long.  Each  package  sold  at  retail  shall  be  simi- 
larly labeled.    ( Ibid. ,  sees.  9-12. ) 

Fruit  jeUy, — ^AU  imitations  of  fruit  jelly  or  fruit  butter  containing  glucose 
dextrin,  or  other  substances,  and  colored  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  article, 
must  be  distinctly  labeled  **  imitation  fruit  jelly  "  (or  butter) ,  with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  place  where  made.  Such  imitations  must  also  be  composed 
of  harmless  ingredients.  Penalty,  $50  to  $500  or  imprisonment  90  days  to  2  years, 
or  both.    (Ibid.,  sec.  13.) 

Penalties, — ^Where  other  penalties  are  not  provided  for  violation  of  the  above 
provisions,  the  false  branding  of  any  article  or  the  defacement  or  removal  of  a 
brand  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $100  to  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  6  months  to  8 
jrears,  or  both.  Other  violations  of  the  law  are  subject  to  fine  of  $100  to  $500  or 
imprisonment  80  to  90  days,  or  both.     (Ibid.,  sees.  18, 19.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MUk, — ^The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  which  is  adulterated  or  unwholesome, 
or  milk  from  cows  fed  upon  garbage  or  any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
or  otherwise  deleterious,  or  from  cows  kept  in  connection  with  any  family  in 
which  there  are  contagious  diseases.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  n'om  which 
cream  has  been  removed  unless  each  vessel  containing  it  be  conspicuously  marked 
**  skimmed  nulk,"  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long.  Pure  milk  must  contain 
not  less  than  12.5  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  including  not  less  than  8  x)er  cent  of  fat, 
and  must  have  a  specific  gravity  between  1.029  and  1.033.  Skimmed  milk  must 
have  a  specific  gravity  between  1.032  and  1.037.  Penalty  for  violation,  fine  not 
over  $100  or  imprisonment  not  over  8  months. 

The  city  of  Detroit  shall  establish,  and  each  other  city  or  town  may  establish, 
the  office  of  milk  inspector.  Such  inspectors  shall  visit  all  dairies  and  bams  in 
which  cattle  are  kept  for  furnishing  nulk,  and  shall  otherwise  enforce  the  law. 
They  have  the  right  to  enter  any  premises  and  to  take  samples  for  analysis. 
(Laws  of  1887,  p.  324,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1889,  p.  324.) 

A  later  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  chemicals,  and  pre- 
servatives, or  any  other  foreign  substance.  Penalty,  $1  to  $100  or limprisonment 
not  more  than  90  days,  or  both.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  106.) 
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Imitation  butter, — The  term  oleomargarine  is  defined  in  detail  so  as  to  inclnde 
all  imitations  of  bntter.  Every  package  of  imitation  bntter  must  be  distinctly 
marked  in  large  letters  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  and  with 
the  name  of  each  ingredient  entering  into  it.  Retail  purchasers  shall  be  verbally 
informed  of  the  character  of  the  substitute  and  shall  also  be  given  a  distinct 
label  with  the  name  of  the  substance  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  name  of  each  ingredient.  Every  store  where  oleomargarine  is 
sold  and  every  hotel  or  boarding  house  where  it  is  served  shall  maintain  on  the 
wall  a  placard  with  letters  not  less  than  3  inches  long  indicating  that  oleomarga- 
rine is  sold  or  used.  The  words  **  butter,"  **  creamery,"  '*  dairy,"  or  the  name  or 
representation  of  any  breed  of  dairy  cattle  shall  not  "be  used  in  connection  with 
butter  imitations.  Fenalty  for  violation  of  law,  $50  to  $50 J  or  imprisonment  6 
months  to  3  years,  or  both.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  147.) 

Cheese, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  cheese  any  article  not  made  exclusively  of  milk 
or  cream,  or  into  which  any  animal  fats,  melted  butter,  or  similar  articles  have 
been  introduced.  Penalty,  $50  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  90  days  to  2  years.  The 
State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  issue  to  all  cheese  manufacturers  on 
application  a  uniform  stencil  bearing  the  words  ''  Michigan  full  cream  cheese," 
with  the  number  of  the  factory.  Each  factory  shall  be  registered.  This  stamp 
shall  be  tised  only  upon  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which  no  cream  has  been 
taken.  Every  creamery  or  butter  factory  shall  register  yearly  with  the  dairy  and 
food  commissioner,  giving  its  location,  etc.  (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  193,  sees.  5-7; 
Laws  of  1897,  ch.  118.) 

Renovated  hatter, — The  law  provides  that  butter  made  by  melting  original  stock 
and  mixinfi^  it  with  skimmed  milk  or  other  material,  or  other  process  butter,  shall 
be  plainly  labeled  '*  process  butter  "  on  each  roll  or  tub,  or  by  a  placard  across  the 
face  of  the  opened  package.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100.  The  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner shall  enforce  the  law.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  254.) 

MINNESOTA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner, — The  governor  appoints  a  da^  and  food  com- 
missioner, whose  term  of  office  is  2  years,  and  salary  $1,800.  The  commissioner 
apix)ints  a  secretary,  an  assistant  commissioner,  a  chemist,  and  necessary  inspect- 
ors, the  total  appropriation  being  limited  to  $15,000.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers 
to  enforce  the  various  pure-food  laws.  They  have  access  to  all  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  may  take  samples.  Employees  of  common  carriers  are  required  to  assist 
in  tracing  prohibited  articles.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  295. ) 

Adulteration  of  food. — ^It  is  unlawful  fraudulently  to  adulterate  food,  liquor,  or 
drugs  with  any  substance  injurious  to  health.  Penalty,  imprisonment  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  fine  not  more  than  $200.     (Stats.,  1878,  ch.  101.) 

Unwholesome  foods. — The  sale  of  diseased  or  unwholesome  food  without  mak- 
ing its  character  known  to  the  buyer  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  more 
than  6  months  or  fine  not  over  $500.     (Ibid.) 

Adulteration  of  liquors. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  liquors  contain- 
ing any  ingredient  not  normal  or  healthful.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100  for  first  offense, 
and  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  30  to  90  days,  or  both,  for  subsequent  offenses. 
(Laws  of  1889,  ch.  7.) 

Vinegar. — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
product  of  pure  apple  juice,  or  which  contains  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar 
solids.  (Dider  vinegar  shall  be  branded  as  such.  All  vinegar  shall  be  made  exclu- 
sively from  the  fruit  or  grain  from  which  it  purports  to  be  made,  and  shall  con- 
tain not  less  than  4^  'per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid. 

No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
other  m  juriousin^edients.  All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  branded  with 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer.  Each  barrel  shall  also  be  marked 
with  its  standard  strength,  to  be  denoted  by  the  number  of  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  necessary  to  neutralize  1  fluid  ounce  of  vinegar.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100,  or 
imprisonment  30  to  60  days.     (Laws  of  1891,  ch.  119.) 

Honey, — The  law  forbids  the  sale  of  honey  compounded  with  or  manuf acturi^d 
from  glucose,  sirup,  or  any  substance  not  the  product  of  the  honey  bee,  unless 
the  package  is  so  marked,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  names  <  T 
the  adulterant  materials.  Honey  which  is  produced  by  bees  fed  upon  gluc;n^« 
sugar  or  sirup,  or  any  other  substance  not  their  natural  food,  must  be  so  marked 
Penalty,  $15  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  30  days,  or  both.  (Laws  of  1893, 
chap.  21.) 
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Candy. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with 
glucose,  terra  alba ,  or  any  other  injurious  substance.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100.  ( Laws 
of  1895,  ch.  204. ) 

Baking  potoder. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  baking  powder 
containing  ingredients  unfit  for  human  use  or  injurious  to  health.  All  paclrages 
containing  baking  powder  must  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  name  and  place  of 
business  of  the  manufacturer,  and  with  the  words,  **  This  baking  powder  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients  and  none  others,*  together  wiui  the  names  of 
the  ingredients.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  245.) 

Spices  and  condiments. — A  careful  definition  of  spices  and  condiments  and  of 
adulterations  thereof  is  given.  Every  person  manufacturing  or  selling  such  an 
adulterated  product  must  conspicuously  mark  each  can  or  package  in  a  type  not 
smaller  than  double  pica,  with  the  name  and  location  of  the  factory  and  the 
words  **  mixture"  or  "adulterated."  The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is 
directed  to  enforce  the  law.  Penalty,  $10  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  dO 
days.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  176.) 

Jellies. — A  careful  definition  of  food  jelly  and  the  adulteration  thereof  is  given. 
Every  person  manufacturing  or  selling  such  an  adulterated  product  must  con- 
spicuously mark  each  can  or  package  in  a  type  not  smaller  than  double  pica,  with 
the  name  and  location  of  the  factory  and  the  words  "  mixture  "  or  **  adulterated." 
The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law.  Penalty, 
$5  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  not  over  3  months.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  167.) 

Lard. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  compound  of  animal  or  vege- 
table fats  in  imitation  of  lard,  or  in  combination  with  pure  lard,  unless  each  pack- 
age is  branded,  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long,  **  lard  substitute,"  with  the 
approximate  proportions  of  the  constituents,  and  with  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  his  place  of  business.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  containing  lard  the 
words  '* adulterated  lard"  must  be  similarly  used.  In  each  setail  sale  of  such 
articles  the  purchaser  must  be  furnished  a  card  with  the  same  statement  as  is 
required  on  original  packages.  Persons  selling  or  serving  to  guests  articles  made 
with  substitutes  for  lard  or  adulterated  lard  must  furnish  each  purchaser  or 

guest  a  card  with  a  statement  to  that  effect.  In  case  no  bill  of  fare  is  provided 
otel  keepers  and  others  must  keep  conspicuously  posted  on  each  side  of  the  din- 
ing room  a  statement  of  the  character  required.  The  State  board  of  food  com- 
missioners is  to  enforce  the  law,  and  may  employ  expert  assistants,  who  shall  have 
access  to  any  place  and  may  open  packages  and  take  samples.  The  act  does  not 
apply  to  cottolene  if  branded  as  such,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  if 
containing  no  substance  injurious  to  health.  Penalty  for  violation,  $25  to  $100,  or 
imprisonment  SO  to  90  days.     (General  Laws,  1891,  ch.  12;  Laws  of  1893,  ch.  126. ) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Milk. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  unclean,  impure,  unwholesome,  or  adulterated  milk 
or  cream,  or  milk  or  cream  which  has  not  been  well  cooled  or  aerated,  or  to  which 
preservatives  have  been  added.  The  law  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  from  cows 
kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or  from  cows  which  are  sick  or  which 
are  fed  on  distillery  waste  or  other  unwholesome  substance,  or  from  cows  within 
15  days  before  or  6  days  after  parturition.  The  milk  standard  is  13  per  cent  of 
milk  solids,  of  which  not  less  than  3.5  per  cent  shall  be  fat.  Standard  test  instru- 
ments are  prescribed. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  advertise  any  article  intended  as  an  adulterant  or 
preservative  of  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  or  teuse  such  adulterants  or  preservatives. 

Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from  cans  so  marked  in  letters  at  least  1  inch 
high. 

Every  person  selling  or  distributing  milk  in  towns  of  more  than  1,000  population 
shall  annually  obtain  a  license  from  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for 
each  vehicle  used,  or  for  each  store  or  booth.  Licensed  vehicles  shall  be  marked 
with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  owner  and  the  number  of  the  license. 
Penalty,  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  30  to  90  days.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  295.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  butter  or 
cheese  any  article  or  compound  not  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream.  No  per- 
son shall  mix  animal  or  vegetable  fats  with  any  dairy  product,  or  coat  or  color, 
with  annatto  or  otherwise,  any  compound  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble 
butter  or  cheese;  nor  shall  any  person  sell  articles  made  in  violation  of  these 
provisions. 

Keepers  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  ete.,  supplying  imitation  butter  shall  print 
on  every  bill  of  fare  a  notice  to  that  effect,  or,  if  no  bill  of  fare  is  used,  shall  post 
such  notice  conspicuously.    (Ibid.) 
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Branding  of  cheese. — The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  directed  to  issne 
to  cheese  manufacturers  a  uniform  stencil  with  the  words  '^  Minnesota  State  full 
cream  cheese,"  and  the  number  of  the  factory.  Cheese  so  branded  shall  contain 
not  less  than  45  per  cent  of  fat  to  total  solids.  Cheese  containing  less  fat  shall  be 
marked,  in  letters  not  less  than  li  inches  high,  '*skim  cheese."  Dealers  selling 
sMm  cheese  must  post  a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell 
cheese  falsely  branded  as  to  quality  and  place  where  made.     (Ibid.) 

Enforcement  of  law. — Detailed  provisions  are  enacted  regarding  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  as  to  dairy  products,  the  use  of  search  waiTants,  the  seizure  of 
property  as  evidence,  etc.  Creameries  and  cheese  factories  are  required  to  report 
the  amount  of  their  business  annually  to  the  dairy  and  food  conmiissioner. 

Penalties. — The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
relating  to  dairy  products  is  a  fine  of  $25  to  $100  or  imprisonment  80  to  90  days. 
(Laws  of  1899,  ch.  295.) 

Process  butter. — Butter  made  by  melting  original  butter  and  adding  to  the  fat 
skimmed  milk,  cream,  or  any  other  product,  commonly  known  as  *'  renovated 
butter,"  shall  not  be  sold  unless  each  package  is  plainly  marked,  in  letters  at  least 
tluree-f  ourths  of  an  inch  high,  on  the  top  and  side, '  ^  renovated  butter. ''  The  State 
dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  to  enforce  the  law.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  94.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food,  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated *articles,  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  by  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work  as  recog- 
nizes the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  standard 
under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  substance  has 
been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from  it;  if  it  is 
an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter;  if 
it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it  contains 
any  added  poisonous  ingredient,  or  in^edient  injurious  to  health.  Any  county, 
city,  town,  or  villi^e  may  appoint  an  inspector  of  food  to  enforce  this  and  other 
pure-food  laws.     (Code  1892,  sees.  2095-2098.) 

Unwholesome  food. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  unsound  or  unwholesome  pro- 
visions as  sound  and  good,  or  the  sale  of  the  fiesh  of  any  animal  dying  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter  or  slaughtered  when  diseased,  or  the  fiesh  of  any  dog,  cat,  or 
other  unclean  animal.    (Code  1892,  sec.  1^105. ) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  candy  with  lime  or  other  injurious  sub- 
stance. Penalty,  not  over  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  over  6  months,  or  both. 
(Code,  sec.  952.) 

Imitation  butter. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  oleomargarine  or  other  imitation  without 
disclosing  its  character  by  a  distinct  mark.  Penalty,  $10  to  $100,  or  imprisonment 
not  over  1  month,  or  both.    (Code  1892,  sec.  1242.) 

MISSOURI. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulteration  of  food. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  or  of  any 
drug  or  medicine  is  a  misdemeanor.     (Rev.  Stats. ,  1899,  sec.  2269. ) 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell  any  article  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  in  which  there  is  any  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth, 
ammonia,  or  alum.    Penalty,  not  less  than  $100.     ( Laws  of  1899,  p.  170. ) 

Unwholesome  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  the  flesh  of  any  animal  dying  other- 
wise than  by  slaughter  or  slaughtered  when  diseased,  or  of  any  calf  killed  before 
the  age  of  6  weeks,  or  to  sell  unwholesome  bread  or  drink  without  its  character 
being  made  known  to  the  purchaser.  Penalty,  not  over  $1,000,  or  imprisonment 
not  over  1  year.     (Rev.  Stats.,  1899,  sec.  2269.) 

Adulteration  of  lujuors. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  liquors  with  strychnin 
or  other  poisonous  ingredients,  or  to  sell  such  adulterated  liquors.  Liquor  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  must  take  oath  that  they  will  not  mix  or  adulterate  liquors. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  1899,  sees.  2278,  2289,  2290.) 

Beer. — The  office  of  beer  inspector  is  established  by  an  act  of  1899.  The  inspector 
must  be  an  expert  brewer.  He  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  4  years 
and  is  paid  $3,000  per  annum.    He  may  api>oint  4  deputies,  who  are  paid  $1,500 
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per  annnin.  Every  brewery  must  be  inspected  by  these  officers  and  mnst  receive 
a  license  to  carry  on  business. 

It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  beer  or  other  malt  liquors  containing  any  sub- 
stance other  than  pure  hops^  pure  malt,  wholesome  yeast,  or  extract  of  hox)s,  or 
pure  barley  or  rice.  The  inspector  shall  label  all  beer  inspected,  certifying  that 
it  is  made  from  wholesome  ingredients.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  beer  and 
malt  liquors  manufactured  or  sold  by  manufacturers  or  dealers.  He  is  entitled 
to  collect  for  the  use  of  the  State  a  fee  of  1  cent  per  gallon  for  all  beer  inspected, 
and  2  cents  for  labeling  each  package.  All  beer  or  malt  liquors  manufactured 
for  export  from  the  State  shall  oe  inspected  in  the  same  way,  but  without  cost  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Any  person  receiving  beer  or  malt  liquors  for  sale  from  outside  the  State  shall 
notify  tne  inspector  ana  shall  furnish  him  a  sworn  affidavit  from  the  ifianuf acturer 
that  the  beer  is  pure  according  to  the  standard  fixed  in  the  law.  Every  transpor- 
tation company  must  furnish  to  the  inspector,  on  request,  a  duplicate  bill  of  lad- 
ing of  any  beer  or  malt  liquors  received  for  shipment  into  the  State. 

Penalty  for  sale  of  beer  without  inspection  or  for  failure  to  destroy  certificates 
or  labels  of  purity,  fine  not  over  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  6  months  and 
revocation  of  license  for  2  years.  Penalty  for  any  unlawful  imitation  of  labels, 
imprisonment  not  over  5  years.     (Laws  of  1899,  p. 228.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  article  not 
made  exclusively  from  pure  apple  juice.  All  vinegar  must  be  free  from  artificial 
coloring  or  flavoring.  Every  cask  or  package  of  cider  vinegar  shall  be  marked  as 
such,  with  the  name  and  location  of  the  manufacturer.  No  vinegar  shall  be 
branded  *' fruit  vinegar"  unless  made  wholly  from  some  kind  of  fruit.  (Rev. 
Statfi.,  1899,  sees.  2282-2285.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  candy  containing  any  cochineal,  ocher, 
pans  green,  or  any  substitute  for  sugar,  sirup,  or  cream  of  tartar,  or  any  sub- 
stitute for  or  other  than  pure  vegetable  ingredients.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100,  or 
imprisonment  S  to  6  months,  or  both.     (Rev.  Stats. ,  1899,  sees.  2279, 2280. ) 

Mixed  flour. — No  person  shall  sell  flour  or  meal  or  hominy  made  by  the  admix- 
ture or  adulteration  of  grains,  unless  each  x>ackage  be  branded  with  the  names 
of  the  grains  contained.  Manufacturers  of  such  products  must  register  with  the 
county  recorder  their  names,  places  of  business,  and  the  grains  they  use.  (Rev. 
Stats.,  1899,  sees. 8501*8506.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Milk. — All  cities  are  empowered  to  license  and  regulate  dairies,  (Laws  of  1891, 
p.  68.) 

Imitation  butter. — ^Any  article  in  the  semblance  of  butter,  and  not  made  from 
pure  milk  or  cream,  is  declared  imitation.  No  person  shall  compound  animal  fat 
or  other  substance  with  butter,  or  shall  compound  any  coloring  matter  with  such 
foreign  fats  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  product  resemble  yellow  butter.  It 
is  unlawful  to  sell,  ship,  or  transport  such  prohibited  substances  unless  properly 
marked.  Every  person  who  lawfully  manufactures  a  substitute  for  butter  shaU 
mark  each  package,  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long,  '*  substitute  for  butter." 

No  action  can  be  maintained  to  collect  the  value  of  goods  made  in  violation  of 
the  law.  Search  warrants  may  be  issued,  and  the  officers  serving  them  shall  take 
samples.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
$2,500  is  annually  ai)propriated  for  that  purpose. 

Penalty  for  violation,  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  80  days;  for  subse- 
quent offenses,  $250  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  30  days  to  6  months,  or  both.  (Laws 
of  1895,  p.  36.) 

Cheese. — Cheese  manufactured  from  cream  or  milk  containing  not  less  than  8 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  shall  be  deemed  full  cream  cheese.  Cheese  made  from  milk 
from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  or  milk  containing  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  butter  fat,  shall  be  marked,  with  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  in  length,  ^'skimmed 
milk  cheese,"  or  with  the  true  name  of  the  article.  Penalty  for  violation,  impris- 
onment not  over  1  year,  or  flne  $10  to  $500,  or  both.  No  person  shall  ship  or  con- 
sign by  any  common  carrier  cheese  made  from  milk  testing  at  less  than  3  per  cent 
butter  fat  unless  it  is  so  labeled,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  goods  in  transit  across 
the  State.    Penalty,  $10  to  $500. 

The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and 
may  bring  prosecution  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  (Laws  of  1897, 
p.  104.) 
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MONTANA. 

Adulterated  food. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  adulterate  or  dilnte  food,  drink,  or 
medicine  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  to  sell  such  an  adulterated  or  diluted  article. 
(Penal  code,  sec.  682.) 

Unwholesome  food, — Whoever  sells  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine 
which  is  tainted  or  otherwise  unwholesome  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  (Penal 
code,  sec.  683.) 

Candy, — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with 
terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  any  mineral  substance,  with  poisonous  colors  or 
flavors,  or  with  other  ingredients  deleterious  to  health.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  139.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  in  imitation  of 
butter  or  cheese  which  is  not  made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  unless  each 
package  be  marked,  in  letters  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  square,  '^  oleo- 
margarine "  or '  ^  imitation  cheese. "  Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  given  a  similar 
printed  label.  Keepers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  using  these  articles  must  i>ost 
a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect,  and  must  inform  each  guest  as  to  the  character 
of  the  article,  if  inquiry  is  made.  Penalty,  not  over  $100,  or  imprisonment  not 
over  1  month.    (Penal  code,  sees.  684-686.) 

NEBBASEJl. 

FOODS  OENERALLT. 

Food  commissioner. — The  governor  of  the  State  is  made  ex  officio  food  commis- 
sioner, and  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  the  salary  of  $1,500  yearly.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  these  officers,  with  their  employees,  to  enforce  the  pure-food  laws,  to  set 
standards  for  milk  and  cream,  and  to  require  licenses  as  stated  below.  They 
have  power  to  enter  any  place  of  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  cider,  vinegar, 
or  any  imitation  thereof,  and  may  inspect  any  article  therein  and  take  samples. 
(Laws  of  1899,  ch.  35.) 

Licensing  manufacturers  and  dealers. — Each  manufacturer  and  wholesale  and 
retail  dealer  in  butter,  cheese,  cider  or  adulterated  cider,  vinegar  or  adulterated 
vinegar  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  food  commissioner  annually,  conditioned  on 
the  faithful  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  For  the  permits  the  following 
fees  are  charged  annually:  Manufacture  of  imitation  butter  or  cheese,  $100; 
wholesale  dealers  therein,  $50;  retail  dealers,  $25;  owners  of  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  and  wholesale  dealers  in  butter  or  cheese,  $10;  manufacturers  of  ladle 
butter,  $15;  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers  in  adulterated  cider  or  any 
so-called  ^aiu,  wine,  or  fruit  vinegar,  $50;  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers 
in  cider  vinegar,  $15.    (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  35.) 

Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  by  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  puritjr  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  apx>ear  better  than  it  really  is,  or  if 
it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  in^edient  injurious  to  health. 
Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be 
sold,  if  not  injurious  to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no  unnecessary 
ingredient  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

Any  person  interested  may  demand  a  sample  of  any  article  of  food  on  offering 
its  value.  Penalty  for  violation,  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  3  months, 
together  with  the  costs  of  inspecting  and  analyzing  adulterated  foods.  (Laws  of 
1897,  ch.  99.) 

Vinegar. — ^No  vinegar  shall  be  manufactured  or  sold  as  cider  vine^^  which  is 
not  the  legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice  exclusively,  or  which  does  not 
contain  at  least  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  Each  cask  or  other  package 
of  cider  vinegar  shall  be  labeled  as  such,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 
Vinegar  made  from  grain,  wine,  or  fruit  shall  be  without  artificial  coloring,  shall 
be  made  wholly  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from  which  it  purports  to  be  made,  shall 
contain  not  less  than  4  x>er  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and  snail  bear  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  name  of  the  article  from  which  it  is  made.  No  lead,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  other  injurious  substance  may  be  used  in  vinegar.  Penalty  as 
for  cider.    (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  4.) 
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Cider» — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  cider  any  preparation  contain- 
ing salicylic  acid,  formalin,  or  any  other  drug  or  substance  not  belonging  to  the 
apple,  or  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  cider  any  product  which  is  not  daer.  Adul- 
terated cider  may  be  sold  if  distinctly  marked  as  such,  with  the  approximate  pro- 
portion of  each  ingredient.  Penalty,  $60  to  |100,  or  imprisonment  ^  to  100  days, 
or  both.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  8.) 

DAIBY  PRODUCTS. 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese, — ^Anjr  article  in  the  semblance  of  butter  or  of  cheese 
not  produced  wholly  from  pure  milk  or  cream  is  declared  imitation.  No  x)erson 
shall  coat  or  color  with  annatto  or  otherwise  an^  substance  designed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  butter  or  cheese,  or  shall  compound  animal  or  vegetable  fat  with  butter 
or  cheese  or  with  coloring  matter.  It  is  unlawful  to  mamuacture  or  sell  a  sulisti- 
tute  for  butter  or  cheese  unless  each  purchaser  is  given  a  clearly  printed  statement 
that  it  is  a  substitute.  Proprietors  of  hotels,  bakeries,  boarding  houses,  and  pub- 
lic institutions  using  substitutes  shall  keep  posted  opposite  each  table  a  conspic- 
uous notice,  in  prescribed  forpi,  to  that  effect.  Imitation  butter  and  cheese  may, 
however,  be  manufactured  for  shipment  outside  the  State,  subject  only  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  law.  Penaltv,  $26  to  $60,  or  imprisonment  not 
over  80  days;  for  subsequent  offenses,  $60  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  80  days  to  0 
months,  or  both.    (Laws  of  1806,  ch.  78.) 

NEVADA. 

AdiUteraied  and  unwholesome  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  the  flesh  of  diseased 
animals  or  other  unwholesome  provisions,  or  poisonous  or  adulterated  food  or 
drink.  Penalty,  not  over  $600  or  not  over  6  months'  imprisonment.  (Gen.  Stats.- 
sec.  4677.) 

Milk  —The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  adulterated,  impure,  or  unwholesome  milk, 
or  milk  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unwholesome  condition,  or  from  cows  fed 
on  brewery  or  distillerv  waste,  or  other  unwholesome  substances.  Skimmed  milk 
may  be  sold  as  such  omy.  Each  county  shall  apx>oint  a  milk  inspector.  Penalty, 
not  less  than  $100.     (Ibid. ,  sees.  4801-4809. ) 

Imitation  butter, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  compound,  in  im) 
tation  of  butter,  composed  of  foreign  fats  or  into  which  melted  butter  has  been 
introduced,  unless  the  "ps/ckAge  containing  the  imitation  be  marked  '*  oleomar- 
garine "  in  prescribed  type.    Penalty,  not  over  $600  or  imprisonment  80  days  to  6 
months.     (Ibid. ,  sees.  4810-4812. ) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra  alba, 
barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients  injuri- 
rious  to  health.    (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  18.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

FOODS  QENERALLY. 

Adulterated  food  and  drugs, — No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  an  adul- 
terated food  or  dru^.  A  drug  is  deemed  adulterated  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
standard  of  the  Umted  States  PharmacopcBia  or  other  standard  work  by  which 
it  is  recognized,  or  if  it  contains  less  of  the  active  principle  than  is  contained  in  the 
genuine  article  or  falls  below  its  own  professed  standard.  Food  is  deemed  adul- 
terated if  it  contains  less  of  any  valuable  constituent  than  the  genuine  article;  if 
it  contains  any  foreip^  substance;  if  it  is  colored,  polished,  or  powdered  so  as  to 
conceal  damage;  if  it  contains  a  poisonous  ingredient  or  a  decomx>osed  or  dis- 
eased or  unwholesome  substance.  Sellers  of  food  or  drugs  must  furnish  to  the 
proper  officials  samples  of  all  articles.  Anv  x>er8on  who  has  reason  to  doubt  the 
punty  of  an  article  may  send  a  sample  to  the  State  board  of  health  for  analysis. 

The  State  board  of  hesklth  shall  take  necessary  stei)s  for  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Penalty,  fine  not  over  $400  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year.  (Public  Laws 
of  1891,  ch.  89.) 

Veal, — It  is  unlawful  to  kill  any  calf  less  than  4  weeks  old  for  food  or  to  sell  the 
flesh  of  such  a  calf.  Penalty,  not  over  $60,  or  imprisonment  not  over  30  days,  or 
both.    (Ibid,  sec.  11. ) 

Adulterated  liquors, — The  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  any  kind  of  liquor 
with  cocculus  indicus  or  other  enumerated  drugs,  or  with  any  injurious  substi^ce. 
Penalty, not  over  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year.  (Pub.  Stats.,  ch.  269, 
sec.  10.) 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MiPc. — ^It  is  tmlawfol  to  adulterate  milk  with  water  or  otherwise,  or  to  sell  snch 
adulterated  milk,  or  milk  which  is  nnwholesome  or  produced  by  diseased  cows 
or  cows  fed  ni)on  the  refuse  of  distilleries  or  any  other  injurious  substance.  The 
law  also  prohibits  l^e  sale  of  impure  milk,  or  milk  which  contains  less  than  13 
per  cent  of  milk  solids.  Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from  cans  or  packages 
distinctiy  marked  as  such  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long. 

Towns  and  cities  mav  apx>oint  inspectors  of  milk.  In  towns  having  inspectors, 
each  person  selling  milk  must  obtain  a  license,  and  shall  report  to  the  inspector 
the  names  of  his  employees,  and  shall  place  the  number  or  his  license  on  each 
yehi(de  used  Inspectors  may  enter  places  where  milk  is  kept,  examine  milk,  and 
take  samples.     (Pub.  Stats.,  1891,  ch.  127.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
compoxmd  in  imitation  of  butter  not  produced  wholly  from  pure  milk  or  cream, 
or  01  any  such  compound  in  imitation  of  cheese,  unless  each  package  containing 
such  article  is  labeled  *' adulterated  butter,"  ''oleomargarine,"  or  *' imitation 
cheese  "  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  fur- 
niched  with  a  label  of  a  similar  character.  Any  article  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  must  be  of  some  other  color  than  yellow.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in 
separate  and  distinct  form,  free  from  coloration  or  from  any  ingredient  that 
makes  it  look  like  butter.  Keepers  of  hotels  or  boarding  houses,  etc. ,  must  notify 
their  guests  if  imitations  are  used.  Penalty,  $25  to  $50  for  the  first  offense;  for 
the  second  offense,  $50  to  $100  or  imprisonment  from  10  to  90  days,  or  both. 
(PubUc  Laws  of  '1895,  ch.  115. ) 

The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law.  (Laws  of  1899, 
ch.  58.) 

NEW  JERSEY. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

State  dairy  commisaioner. — The  State  board  of  health  shall  appoint  a  State  dairy 
commissioner,  who  shall  hold  office  for  3  years,  and  receive  $2,000  salary.  He  may 
appoint  assistants,  chemists,  and  inspectors.  The  total  appropriation  for  this 
service  is  not  over  $10,000  yearly.  The  projwr  officers  may  have  full  access  to  any 
premises  where  dairy  products  or  imitations  are  manufactured  or  sold,  and  may 
open  any  vessel  or  package  and  take  samples.  By  a  later  law  this  officer  is  also 
directed  to  enforce  other  pure  food  laws. 

The  law  provides  in  detail  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  the  methods  of 
procedure  m  prosecutions  for  violations.  (Laws  of  1886,  p.  107;  Laws  of  1895, 
p.  806.) 

Adtdteration  of  food  and  drugs, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug  or  the  sale  of  such  admterated  articles  is  prohibit^.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  by  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is,  or  if 
it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health. 
Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be 
sold  if  not  injurious  to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  snch. 

The  State  board  of  health  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  limits  of  variability  in 
articles  of  food  and  drugs,  and  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  declare 
certain  articles  or  preparations  exempt  from  the  law.  A  guaranty  of  purity  from 
a  manufacturer  within  the  State  is  a  defense  for  the  retailer. 

The  State  board  of  health  may  appoint  analysts  and  inspectors,  and  shall  adopt 
all  necessary  measures  to  enforce  the  law.  Every  person  selling  articles  of  food  or 
drugs  must  ^ve  a  sample  to  any  inspector  tendering  the  value  thereof.  Inspect- 
ors shall  divide  each  sample  into  two  parts,  seal  them,  and  deliver  one  part  to  the 
seller. 

The  dairy  commissioner  also  has  powers  as  to  enforcing  this  law. 

The  law  prescribes  in  detail  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  tne  trial  of  persons  charged  witii  violating  the  law,  together  with  the 
distribution  of  fines  collected* 
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Penalty,  $50  for  the  first  offense  and  |100  for  subsequent  offenses.     (Laws  of  1881 , 

£,  283,  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  Laws  of  1883,  p.  185;  Laws  of  1887,  p.  150; 
awsof  1897,  cb.  93.) 

Vinegar, — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  as  cider  vinegar  of  vine- 
ear  not  exclusively  the  product  of  pure  apple  juice.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any 
kind  of  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  injurious  ingredients. 
Penalty,  $50  to  $100.  Each  county  may  appoint  an  insx)ector  of  vinegar,  who  has 
the  usual  right  of  access  and  of  taking  samples.  Such  insx)ectors  are  also  directed, 
on  request  of  any  manufacturer  or  dealer,  to  inspect  vinegar  in  his  x)osseBsion  and 
give  a  certificate  concerning  its  acidity.     (Laws  of  1888,  p.  349.) 

Impure  ice. — The  board  of  health  in  cines  of  the  first  class  may  prohibit  the 
use  or  sale  of  impure  ice  or  ice  from  polluted  ponds  or  streams.  (Laws  of  1895, 
ch.  358). 

Biscuits  and  cakes, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  cakes  or  biscuits  in  which 
any  substitute  for  eggs  has  been  used  unless  a  conspicuous  label  is  placed  on  each 
package  stating  that  fact.  Penalty,  $100  for  first  offense  and  $200  for  subsequent 
offenses.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  254.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  180.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Milk. — This  State  declares  it  unlawful  to  sell  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  any 
other  foreign  substance,  or  to  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  in  a  crowded 
or  unhealthy  condition,  or  to  feed  them  on  distillery  waste  or  any  substance  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  or  on  any  substance  which  produces  unwholesome  milk.  It 
is  also  unlawful  to  sell  such  unwholesome  milk,  or  milk  which  has  been  exx>06ed 
to  contamination  from  persons  having  contagious  diseases.  Milk  containing  less 
than  12  per  cent  of  milk  solids  is  deemed  adulterated  or  skimmed.  Skimmed 
milk  may  be  sold  only  in  cans  bearing  metal  labels,  "  skimmed  milk,"  in  letters 
not  less  than  2  inches  hi^h.  The  sale  of  adulterated  or  skimmed  milk  is  entirely 
prohibited  in  cities  of  tne  first  class.  Penalty  for  violation,  $50  for  first  offense 
and  $100  for  subsequent  offenses. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  charged  upon  the  State  dairy  commissioner. 
The  State  board  of  health  enforces  the  law  regarding  milk  exposed  to  contagious 
diseases.  Local  boards  of  health  may  re(iuire  persons  selling  milk  to  report  the 
name  and  location  of  all  persons  furnishing  them  milk  and  to  adopt  ordinances 
regarding  the  sale  of  unwholesome  milk.  Inspectors  have  the  usual  powers, 
Samples  must  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  witnesses  and  sent  to 
the  State  analyst  for  analvsis.  The  jjurisdiction  of  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
in  prosecutions  are  described  in  detail.  Special  provision  is  made  for  jurv  trials 
in  certain  cases.  (Laws  of  1882,  p.  97;  Laws  of  1883,  p.  230;  Laws  of  1884,  p.  127; 
Laws  of  1897,  ch.  152;  Laws  of  1898,  ch.  183;  Laws  of  1898,  ch.  182.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  com- 
pound of  fats  or  oils,  not  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  artificially  colored 
in  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  such  manner  as 
will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from  artificial  coloring.  Oleo- 
margarine and  similar  compounds  must  be  sold  only  from  packages  branded  in  3 
g laces  "  oleomargarine,"  **  butterine,"  or  the  correct  name  in  letters  at  least  one- 
alf  inch  high.  Retail  dealers  must  inform  each  purchaser  that  the  article  sold 
is  imitation  butter  or  cheese  and  must  furnish  a  card  bearing  the  true  name  with 
each  package  sold.  Penalty,  not  over  $200,  or  not  over  0  months*  imprisonment. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  the  methods  of  issuing  process  and  conducting 
prosecutions  are  described  in  detail.  (Laws  of  1886,  p.  107,  as  amended  by  Laws 
of  1887,  p.  192,  and  Laws  of  1895,  p.  658.) 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Adulteration  of  food. — The  code  of  New  Mexico  provides  that  no  person  shall 
adulterate  any  drug  with  any  substance  injurious  to  health,  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment  not  over  1  year  or  fine  not  over  $300.  No  x>er8on  shall  mix,  color, 
or  powder  an  article  of  food  or  drug  with  any  ingredient  injurious  to  health,  or 
manufacture  any  article  containing  diseased  or  unwholesome  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  Penalty,  $200  for  first  offense;  for  subsequent  offenses,  not  over  $300 
or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year,  or  both. 

It  is  also  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drug  not  of  the  nature  or  quality 
demanded  by  the  purchaser.    The  law  does  not  apply  to  articles  to  which  a  harm- 
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less  ingredient  is  necessarily  added  in  production  or  transportation,  or  to  pro- 
prietary medicines,  or  to  compound  articles  of  food,  provided  that  the  buyer  is 
given  notice  by  a  label  that  they  are  compounded.  It  is  further  unlawful  to  sub- 
tract any  substance  from  an  article  of  food  so  as  to  affect  it  injuriously.  Sellers 
of  such  articles  may  plead  in  defense  a  written  warranty  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  that  the  article  is  genuine,  and  their  own  ignorance  that  it  was 
otherwise. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  law,  $50  for  the  first  offense;  for  subsequent  offenses, 
not  over  $100  or  imprisonment  not  over  6  months,  or  both.  (Compiled  Laws, 
1897,  sees.  1245-1255.) 

The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  declare  certain  articles  or  preparations 
exempt  ifrom  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Unwholesome  food, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  spoiled  or  unwholesome  provisions 
without  notice  to  the  purchaser,  under  penalty  of  fine  not  over  $500  or  imprison- 
ment not  over  6  months.    (Compiled  Laws,  sec.  1244.) 

NEW  YORK. 

POODS  GENERALLY. 

Advlteration  of  food  and  drugs. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles,  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  sti-ength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  by  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Fooa  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  anj^  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken 
from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it 
reSly  is;  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injuri- 
ous to  health.  Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or 
drink  may  be  sold  if  not  injurious  to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

The  State  board  of  health  from  time  to  time  fix  the  limits  for  variability  of 
articles  of  food  or  of  drugs  whose  stendard  is  not  prescribed  in  the  national  Phar- 
macopceia.  With  the  approval  of  the  governor,  tne  State  board  may  declare  cer- 
tain articles  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Enforcement. — The  State  board  of  health  is  directed  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
enforce  the  pure-food  laws  generally.  It  may  appoint  analysts  and  inspectors, 
who  have  the  right  of  access  to  any  premises  and  the  right  to  take  samples. 
Local  boards  of  health  may  give  inspectors  similarpowers.  Upon  discovering  any 
violations  of  the  law  the  State  board  shall  notify  the  district  attorney  of  the 
proper  county ,  who  must  commence  proceedings.     ( General  Laws ,  ch .  25 . ) 

Unwholesome  food, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  food  or  drug  which  is  tainted  or 
spoiled,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  use.     (Penckl  Code,  sec.  408. ) 

Adulterated  liquors. — The  New  York  law  brings  under  the  definition  of  adul- 
terated food  spirituous  or  malt  liquor  which  contains  any  substance  not  normal 
or  healthful,  or  ale  or  beer  which  contains  a  substitute  for  hops  or  for  pure  extract 
of  hops.     (General  Laws,  ch.  25,  sec.  41.) 

The  State  board  of  health  shall,  at  least  once  yearly,  take  samples  in  the  public 
market  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  manufactured  in  each  brewery  and  distillery 
in  the  State.  These  samples  snail  be  analyzed,  and,  if  found  adulterated,  the 
manufacturers  shall  be  prosecuted. 

Domestic  wines, — Wines  containing  alcohol  not  produced  by  natural  fermenta- 
tion, and  all  compounds  of  other  liquors  with  pure  wines,  and  all  wines  or  imita- 
tions which  contain  certain  enumerated  drugs  or  other  antiseptics  or  coloring 
matter,  or  artificial  flavoring,  or  any  injurious  substance,  are  deemed  adulterated, 
and  their  sale  is  prohibited.  Wine  which  contains  at  least  75  per  cent  of  pure 
grape  juice  is  defined  as  '*  pure; "  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  pure  sugar  may  be 
added.  Wine  containing  50  to  75  per  cent  of  pure  ^ape  juice  shall  be  conspicu- 
ously stamped  "  half  wine  "  in  prescribed  type;  while  wine  containing  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  pure  grape  juice  shall  be  labeled  "  made  wine."  Penalty,  50  cents 
for  each  gallon  sold  or  manufactured.     (Ibid. ,  sees.  43, 46-50. ) 

Vinegar. — All  vinegar  which  contains  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  injurious 
ingredients,  or  artificial  coloring  matter,  or  which  has  an  acidity  of  less  than  4^ 
per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  or  in  the  case  of  cider  vinegar  which  contains  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids,  is  deemed  adulterated,  and  its  manufacture  or 
sale  is  prohibited.    l%e  manufacture  or  sale  of  an  imitation  as  cider  vinegar  is 
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also  prohibited.  Each  mantif  actnrer  of  cider  vinegar  must  brand  each  cask  or 
package  with  his  name  and  place  of  business  and  the  words  ''  cider  vinegar." 
(General  Laws,  ch.  33,  art.  8. ) 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  maple 
sugar  or  sirup  which  is  not  the  product  of  pure  sap.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture or  sell  as  cane  sugar  or  cane  sirup  any  article  containing  maple  sugar  or 
sirup.     { Laws  of  1898,  ch.  194. ) 

Adulterated  candy » — The  New  York  law  includes  in  the  list  of  generally  pro- 
hibited adulterations,  the  adulteration  of  candy  with  terra  alba,  Barytes,  or  other 
mineral  substances,  or  with  x>oisonou8  colors  or  flavors  or  other  injurious  ingredi- 
ents.    (General  Laws,  ch.  25,  sec.  41.) 

Fruit  juices, — A  recent  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  unwholesome  or  poisonous 
acid  or  other  substance  as  a  substitute  for  pure  juice  of  natural  fruits,  or  the 
knowing  use  of  any  such  article  in  the  preparation  of  food  or  drink.  Penalty, 
not  over  $250,  or  imprisonment  not  over  6  months,  or  both.    (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  343. ) 

Coloring  matter  m  food  products, — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any 
poisonous  matter  intended  for  the  coloring  of  food  products,  or  to  use  such 
I>oi8onous  coloring  matter.    (Laws  of  1899,  en.  518.) 

Impure  ice, — Ice  which  is  cut  from  any  canal  must  be  sold  only  from  buildings 
or  wagons  having  a  distinct  sign  to  that  effect.     (General  Laws,  en.  25,  sec  41a.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MUk, — ^The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
milk  solids  or  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fat,  or  milk  drawn  from  cows  fed  on  dis- 
tillery waste  or  substances  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  otherwise  unhealthy,  or 
from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or  of  milk  or  cream  to 
which  water  or  other  foreifip  substance  has  been  added.  The  prohibition  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  skimmed  nmk  is  absolute  in  Greater  New  York,  but  it  may  be  Bold 
as  such  elsewhere.  No  x)ersons  shall  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for 
sale  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  milk  to  be  unhealthy. 

It  is  unlawful  to  furnish  to  a  butter  or  cheese  factory  milk  from  which  the  strix>- 
pings  have  been  withheld,  or  sour  milk. 

No  butter  or  cheese  factory  which  receives  milk  without  buying  it  shall  use  such 
milk  or  any  of  its  products  for  its  own  benefit  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 
Correct  accounts  of  milk  received  and  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  must  be  kept. 

If  milk  is  sold  outside  the  county  where  produced,  each  can  or  vessel  must  oe 
distinctly  branded  with  the  name  of  the  county  where  produced  and  each  vehicle 
f roin  which  milk  is  sold  must  be  similarly  marked.  Glass  bottles  in  which  milk 
is  sold  must  have  the  name  of  the  seller  blown  or  engraved  in  them. 

No  person  receiving  milk  for  sale  or  manufacture  shall  keep  it  in  utensils  or  in 
rooms  or  buildings  which  are  unclean  or  unsanitary.     (Laws  of  1900,  ch.  101.) 

Penalty,  same  as  for  imitation  butter  and  cheese.  ((General  Laws,  ch.  83,  art  2; 
Laws  of  1898,  ch.  153.) 

There  are  also  special  laws  regarding  creamery  utensils,  tests  in  creameries, 
and  the  bringing  of  unwholesome  milk  to  creameries.  (Laws  of  1900,  chs.  76. 101 , 
644,559.) 

(jondensed  milk  must  be  made  only  from  milk  corresponding  to  the  above  require- 
ments. Packages  containing  condensed  milk  must  be  labeled  with  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer.    (General  Laws,  ch.  83,  art.  2.) 

Imitation  hatter, — ^it  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  article  in  imitation 
of  butter,  not  made  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  which  shall  be  artificially 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  uncolored  oleomargarine  or  similar  substitutes,  provided  that  every  package 
shall  have  painted  on  the  outside  a  white  strip  completely  around  it,  on  which 
shall  be  branded  with  a  burning  iron  **  oleomargarine,"  "  imitation  butter,"  etc., 
in  letters  at  least  one-half  inch  high.  The  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
shall  also  be  placed  upon  each  package.  Each  retail  purchaser  of  imitation  but- 
ter or  cheese  shall  be  given  a  card  or  notice  stating  its  character  in  the  prescribed 
form.    Penalty,  $100  tor  the  first  offense  and  $200  for  subsequent  offenses. 

Imitation  batter  and  cheese, — Another  section  of  the  law  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture of  any  article  composed  of  animal  or  vegetable  fats  m  imitation  of  pure 
butter,  or  the  mixture  of  any  such  fats,  or  of  acids  or  other  injurious  substances, 
with  milk  or  butter  so  as  to  produce  an  imitation  article.  No  person  shall  coat, 
powder,  or  otherwise  color  any  such  imitation  compound  with  any  substance  so  as 
to  impart  a  yellow  color  resembling  butter  or  cheese.  It  is  similarly  unlawful  to 
manufacture  any  imitation  of  cheese,  or  any  article  to  which  animal  fats  or  oils  or 
melted  butter  or  any  substance  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream  has  been  added. 
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The  sale  of  articles  made  in  violation  of  the  law  or  their  nse  by  proprietors  of 
bakeries,  hotels,  boarding  honses,  etc.,  is  prohibited. 

No  imitation  batter  or  cheese  shall  be  purchased  with  money  appropriated  by 
the  State  or  shall  be  nsed  in  any  State  institution  or  in  any  institution  aided  by 
State  money. 

Penalty  for  violation,  not  over  $100.  Each  day  daring  which  manufacture  of 
prohibited  articles  is  carried  on,  or  each  sepaiate  sale  of  such  articles,  or  each  day 
of  prohibited  use  of  such  articles,  is  deemed  a  separate  offense.  (General  Laws, 
ch.  33,  art.  2.) 

Brandina  of  cheese. — ^Every  manufacturer  of  cheese  made  from  pure  or  fn'I 
milk  may  brand  it  *' full-milk  cheese,"  and  no  other  shall  be  so  branded.  Tbt 
commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  furnish  to  each  cheese  manufacturer  a  imif orm 
stencil,  with  the  words  **  New  York  State  full-cream  cheese,"  and  shall  register 
the  name  and  location  of  each  such  factory.  Any  county  dairymens'  association 
may  adopt  a  county  trade  mark,  to  be  used  only  upon  unadulterated  butter  or  full- 
milk  cheese.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  "  skimmed 
cheese  "  as  such.    (Ibid,  sees.  31-^. ) 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulteration  of  foods, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food,  or  the  sale  of 
such  adulterated  articles,  is  iprolfibited.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  stren^h;  if  any  infe- 
rior substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
taken  from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  or  is  the  product  of  an  animal  dying  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter;  if  it  is  colored,  or  otherwise  made  to  apx>ear  Detter  than  it  really  is; 
if  falsely  labeled  as  a  foreign  or  as  any  trade-mark  product;  or  if  it  contains  any 
added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health.  Mixtures  or  com- 
pounds recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  sold  if  not  inju- 
rious to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no  unnecessary  ingredients,  and  if 
distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

No  article  is  deemed  adulterated  or  misbranded  if  (not  containing  injurious 
ingredients)  it  is  a  mixture  or  compound  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name,  or 
a  mixture  plainly  marked  to  indicate  that  it  is  such,  or  if  any  ingredient  is  neces- 
sarily added,  without  fraud,  in  connection  with  the  production  or  preparation  of 
the  article,  provided  that  it  be  so  labeled.  The  introduction  of  any  adulterated 
or  misbranded  article  into  the  State  is  also  prohibited,  and  articles  transported 
into  the  State  in  the  original  packages  may  be  seized  by  a  process  of  Ubel. 

A  guarantee  of  purity  from  the  wholesale  jobber  or  manufacturer  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  retail  dealer. 

Enforcement, — The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law.  It 
may  prescribe  standards  not  otherwise  lixed,  and  set  the  limits  of  variability  of 
articles  of  food.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  must  furnish  duly  authorized  agents 
of  the  board  with  samples.  Penalty,  $10  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than 
too  days,  or  both.    (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  86.) 

Adulterated  candy  and  chocolate, — ^The  law  brings  under  the  general  definition 
adulteration  of  candy  or  chocolate  with  terra  alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral 
substances,  or  with  poisonous  colors,  flavors,  or  other  injurious  ingredients. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Imitation  butter, — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  article  in  imitation 
of  butter  unless  each  package  shall  be  conspicuously  labeled  with  the  chemical 
ingredients  and  their  proportions.  The  law  is  not  to  be  construed  as  violating 
the  interstate  commerce  law.  Penalty,  fine  not  less  than  $50,  or  imprisonment 
not  over  30  days;  for  subsequent  offenses,  fine  not  less  than  $200,  or  imprisonment 
not  less  than  six  months,  or  both.    (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  106.) 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulteration  of  food, — The  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food 
or  drink,  or  any  drug,  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  the  knowing  sale  of  such  adul- 
terated article.     (Code  of  1895,  sec.  7309.) 
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Unwholesome  food. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  article  of  food  or  medicine 
which  is  tainted,  decayed,  or  otherwise  unwholesome.    (Ibid.,  sec.  7310,) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.    (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  8.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Licensing  and  inspection  of  dairies,  creameriesy  and  clieese  fa/itories, — ^Every 
person  who  sells  milk  from  a  dairy  of  5  or  more  cows,  in  any  city  or  town  of 
1,000  inhabitants  or  more,  must  be  licensed  by  the  assistant  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner and  pay  a  license  fee  of  $1  annually.  He  must  have  his  name,  place  of 
business,  and  the  number  of  his  license  legibly  placed  on  each  outer  side  of  all 
vehicles,  and  he  must  report  any  changes  of  drivers  or  other  employees.  Pen- 
alty, $10  to  $50. 

Every  person  before  selling  milk  in  a  store,  booth,  stand,  or  market  place,  must 
be  licensed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  assistant  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  and  his  agents,  have  access  to  all  places  of  business  used  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  dairy  products  or  imitations  thereof,  and  authority  to  open 
packages  and  take  samples. 

All  owners  or  managers  of  creameries  or  cheese  factories  and  venders  of  milk 
are  required  to  render  annual  reports  of  the  amount  of  business  done,  etc.  Fail- 
ure or  false  statement  is  punishable  by  &.  fine  of  from  $10  to  $50. 

Every  creamery  and  cheese  factory  must  procure  a  stencil  or  brand  clearly 
designating  the  quality  of  the  product  manufactured,  and  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  the  factory,  which  shall  be  used  on  the  outside  of  each  cheese,  and  also 
upon  the  x>^kages  containing  either  cheese  or  butter.  Such  stencils  or  brands 
shall  be  registered  with  the  assistant  commissioner.  Penalty,  $10  to  $50.  (Laws 
of  1899,  ch.  72.) 

MUk. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  unclean,  adulterated,  or  unwholesome  milk,  or 
milk  taken  from  a  diseased  animal  or  within  15  days  before  or  5  days  after  par- 
turition, or  to  stable  cows  kept  for  producing  milk  or  cream  for  sale  in  an 
unhealthful  or  crowded  place,  or  to  feed  them  on  any  substance  which  produces 
impure  or  unwholesome  milk.  Skimmed  milk,  including  milk  from  wnich  the 
stnppings  have  been  held  back,  must  be  sold  as  such.  Milk  containing  less  than 
12  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  or  3  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  is  regarded  as  skimmed 
milk.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  cream  any  article  containing  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.    Penalty,  $20  to  $50.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  72.) 

Imitation  butter. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  imitation  butter  made 
wholly  or  partly  out  of  any  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous  substance  not  produced  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  unless  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form,  free  from 
coloration  or  ingredients  which  cause  it  to  look  like  butter,  and  in  such  manner 
as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character.  Imitation  butter  eacposed  for 
sale  must  be  distinctly  and  durably  marked  "oleomargarine,"  " butterine,"  or 
*  *  imitation  butter. "    Penalty,  $25  to  $100.     (Ibid. ) 

Whoever  furnishes  oleomargarine  or  butterine  in  any  hotel,  restaurant,  or 
boarding  house,  or  at  any  lunch  counter,  must  give  notice  that  the  subst£uice  so 
furnished  is  not  butter.    Penalty,  $5  to  $10.     (loid.) 

Renovated  butter. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  expose  for  sale 
butter  produced  by  melting  and  rechuming,  or  any  similar  process,  and  commonly 
known  as  boiled  or  process  butter,  unless  the  packages  are  distinctly  marked 
** renovated  butter"  in  letters  of  prescribed  size.    Penalty,  $25  to  $100.     (Ibid.) 

Filled  and  skimmed  milk  cheese. — Cheese  manufactured  from  skimmed  or  partly 
skimmed  milk  must  be  plainly  branded  "skimmed  milk  cheese"  in  letters  at 
least  1  inch  in  height  ana  one-half  inch  in  width.    Penalty,  $20  to  $50.    (Ibid.) 

Filled  cheese,  or  any  oleaginous  substance  designed  to  take  the  place  or  cheese, 
must  be  stamped  as  such  on  the  top  and  side  of  each  package,  in  letters  at  least 
1  inch  long  and  one-half  inch  wide.    Penalty,  $25  to  $100.    (Ibid.) 

OKLAHOMA. 

Adulterated  food. — Any  x)er8on  who  adulterates  or  dilutes  any  article  of  food 
or  drink  or  medicine  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  who  sells  such  adulterated  articles, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     (Statutes  of  Oklahoma,  sec.  2264.) 

Unwholesome  food. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or 
medicine  which  is  tainted  or  otherwise  unwholesome.    (Ibid.,  sec. 2265.) 
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omo. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner. — Every  3  years  a  dairy  and  food  commiBsioner  is 
elected  by  the  x>eople.  His  salary  is  $2,000.  He  may  appoint  2  assistants  at  a 
salary  not  over  $1,000  each,  and  necessary  exx>erts  and  inspectors.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  officers  to  enforce  the  pure-food  laws  generally,  and  they  have  power  to 
enter  any  establishment  where  food  or  drink  is  made  or  sold,  to  examine  the 
books,  ox)en  containers,  and  take  samples.  (83  Ohio  Laws,  p.  120, 1886,  as  amended; 
see  Giauque's  Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  8847-8850.) 

Adidteration  of  foods  and  druas. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles,  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  oy  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  atiality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it 
contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  harmless  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordi- 
nary articles  of  food  if  each  package  is  distinctly  labeled  as  such,  with  the  name 
and  percentage  of  each  ingredient. 

Every  person  manufacturing  or  selling  food  or  drugs  must  furnish  to  anyone 
interested  a  sample  for  analysis. 

Penalty  for  violation,  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  30  to  100  days,  or  both, 
with  costs  of  inspection  and  analysis.     (81  Ohio  Laws,  p.  67,  1884.) 

Unwholesome  food, — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  diseased  or  unwholesome  pro- 
visions, unless  their  condition  is  made  known  to  the  buyer.  Penalty,  not  over  $50 
or  imprisonment  not  over  20  days,  or  both.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  feed  any 
animal  of  a  kind  used  for  human  food  with  flesh  which  is  in  an  unwholesome 
condition.     (92  Ohio  Laws,  p.  97, 1896.) 

Veal. — No  jwrson  shall  slaughter  a  calf  for  food  unless  it  is  in  healthy  condi- 
tion and  at  least  4  weeks  of  age,  nor  shall  any  person  sell  the  flesh  of  a  calf  not 
conforming  to  these  conditions.  It  is  unlawful  to  ship  to  or  from  any  part  of  the 
Stat«  the  carcass  of  a  calf  unless  the  name  of  the  person  who  raised  it,  the  name 
of  the  shipper,  and  the  age  of  the  calf  be  stated  on  an  attached  tag.  (Laws  of 
1898,  ch.  491.) 

Vinegar, — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
product  of  pure  apple  juice,  or  which  contains  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vine- 
gar solids.  All  vineear  shall  be  made  exclusively  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from 
which  it  purports  to  be  made,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  acetic 
acid.  Cider  vinegar  shall  be  branded  as  such.  Vinegar  made  by  fermentation 
without  distillation  shall  be  branded  "  fermented  vinegar"  with  the  name  of  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  made.  Vinegar  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  distilled 
liquor  shall  be  branded  *  *  distilled  vinegar  "  and  shall  be  iree  from  coloring  matter. 
Fermented  vinegar  must  contain  not  less  than  2  per  cent  of  fruit  or  gram  solids. 
No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
other  injurious  ingi*edients.  All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  branded 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer,  except  in  the  case  of  the  farm- 
ers manufacturing  not  over  25  barrels  yearly. 

Penalty,  $50  to  $100  or  imprisonment  30  to  100  days,  or  both.  (92  O.  L.,  p.  100, 
1896.) 

Domestic  toine. — All  liquors  denominated  as  wine  and  containing  alcohol  not 
produced  by  natural  fermentation  or  by  authorized  methods  of  compounding,  or 
containing  glucose,  starch  sugar,  cider,  or  pomace  of  grax)es.  or.  wine  into  which 
carbonic-acid  gas,  alum,  or  other  enumerated  substances  or  any  antiseptic,  coloring 
matter,  essence  or  injurious  substance  has  been  introduced,  is  deemed  adulterated. 
*'  Pure  wine  "  means  the  fermented  juice  of  undried  grapes  without  addition  of 
water  or  any  foreign  substance.  The  fermented  juice  of  undried  grapes  to  which 
has  been  added  pure  sugar,  or  other  things  necessary  for  clarifying  and  reflning 
it,  not  injurious  to  health,  and  which  contains  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  pure 
grape  juice  and  is  free  from  artificial  flavoring,  shall  be  known  and  branded 
as  *'  wine."  Wines  otherwise  pure,  but  contaimng  less  than  75  per  cent  of  pure 
g[rape  iuice,  and  wines  containing  alcohol  not  produced  by  the  natural  fermenta- 
tion of  grapes,  shall  be  branded  "compounded." 
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For  sale  of  adulterated  wine  as  thus  defined  or  for  misbranding  of  other  grades 
of  wine  a  fine  of  $100  to  $1,000  or  imprisonment  80  days  to  6  months,  or  both,  may 
be  inflicted,  and  in  addition  a  penalty  of  50  cents  for  each  gallon  sold  or  manu- 
factured. (86  Ohio  Laws,  p.  96, 1889,  as  amended  by  88  Ohio  Laws,  p.  231 ;  compare 
Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  7081.) 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup. — "No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  as  maple  sugar 
or  sirup  any  article  which  is  not  pure  maple  sugar  or  sirup.  It  is  unlawful  to 
manufacture  or  sell  as  sugar  or  as  sirup  any  article  made  of  maple  sugar  or  sirup 
mixed  with  other  ingredients.    (Laws  of  1898,  ch.  194.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Milk. — ^The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  to  which  any  foreign'  substance  has 
been  added  or  milk  from  diseased  cows.  Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from 
cans  conspicuously  marked  as  such  with  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long. 
Milk  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  of  solids  or  8  yer  cent  of  fat  is  deemed 
adulterated,  except  during  Mav  and  June,  when  the  standard  is  Hi  per  cent  of 
solids.  Penalty,  $50  to  $200  for  first  offense;  for  subsequent  offenses  higher 
penalties  are  imposed.  (86  Ohio  Laws,  p.  229, 1889,  as  amended  by  92  Ohio  Laws, 
p.  149.) 

Canned  goods, — Every  can  of  fruit  or  vegetables  must  be  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  packer  or  dealer,  and  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  or  quality.  All  soaked 
goods  or  ^oods  put  up  from  products  dried  before  canning  shsJl  be  marked 
*'  soaked"  m  letters  not  less  than  two-line  pica  size.  Penalty,  not  less  than  $50 
for  dealers  and  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,000  for  manufacturers.  (82 
Ohio  Laws,  p.  163, 1885,  as  amended  by  83  Ohio  Laws,  pp.  10,  73.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  article 
in  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese  not  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  nor  shall 
any  x)erson  compound  with  or  add  to  milk,  cream,  or  butter  any  acid  or  other 
deleterious  substances  or  any  foreign  fats.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  a  sep- 
arate form  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character,  and 
free  from  coloring  matter. 

Imitations  of  butter  or  cheese  must  have  marked  on  each  package,  in  capital 
letters  not  less  than  five-line  pica  size,  the  true  name  of  the  article  and  the  name 
of  each  ingredient.  Each  purchaser  must  be  furnished  a  label  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. The  words  ** butter,"  ** creamery,"  or  "dairy"  shall  not  be  used  on  any 
package  containing  an  imitation  product. 

Dealers  in  imitation  butter  or  cheese  must  keep  conspicuously  posted  a  notice 
to  that  effect.  Keepers  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  who  use  or  serve  these 
imitations  must  also  display  a  conspicuous  notice  of  the  fact. 

Various  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  are  imposed  for  the  violation  of  these 
laws.  (83  Ohio  Laws,  p.  178, 1886;  as  amended  by  84  Ohio  Laws,  p.  182;  85  Ohio 
Laws,  p.  74;  also  87  Ohio  Laws,  p.  51, 1890;  and  91  Ohio  Laws,  p.  274,  1894,  as 
amended  by  92  Ohio  Laws,  p.  93. ) 

Cheese.'— it  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  as  cheese  not  made  exclusively  of 
milk  or  cream,  or  containing  fats  or  oils  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  unless 
the  words  "  filled  cheese  "  are  marked  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long  on  each 
cheese.  Cheese  made  from  milk  but  containing  less  than  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
shall  be  similarly  marked  "  skimmed  cheese."  Each  retail  purchaser  of  filled  or 
skimmed  cheese  must  be  given  a  label  with  its  proper  name.  In  addition  the 
exposed  contents  of  every  opened  parcel  of  such  cheese  must  be  conspicuously 
marked.  Dealers  in  filled  or  skimmed  cheese  must  have  a  conspicuous  sign,  to  the 
effect  that  these  articles  are  sold,  posted  in  each  place  of  business  or  on  eacn  vehicle 
used  for  sale  or  delivery.  Hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  serving  these  articles  must 
notify  their  guests  of  their  character.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  sell  to  any  person 
asking  for  cheese  any  other  than  pure  cheese  containing  more  than  20  x>er  cent  of 
butter  fat. 

Every  manufacturer  of  full  milk  cheese  may  brand  it  as  such  with  the  date  of 
manufacture.  The  food  and  dairy  commissioner  shall  issue  to  cheese  manu- 
facturers a  uniform  stencil  with  the  words  **  Ohio  State  full  cream  cheese,"  and  a 
number  for  each  factory.  Various  penalties,  fine  and  imprisonment,  are  imposed 
for  violations  of  these  provisions.  (92  Ohio  Laws,  p.  51, 1896,  as  amended  by  93 
Ohio  Laws,  p.  89.) 

OREGON. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulterated  foods. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  exx)ose  for  sale  any  adulterated  food, 
drink,  medicine,  or  fertilizer,  unless  it  is  plainly  marked  to  establish  its  true  char- 
acter.   In  any  public  dining  or  eating  room  where  adulterated  foods  or  drinks  are 
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tified  the  bill  of  fare  mnst  state  the  tact,  or,  if  no  bill  of  fare  is  nsed,  printed  notice 
most  be  conspicuonsly  posted. 

.  An  article  of  food,  dnnk,  or  medicine  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength; 
if  any  inferior  or  cheax>er  substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  a  valuable  con- 
stituent has  been  abstracted  from  it;  if  it  is  in  imitation  of  or  sold  under  the  name 
of  another  article;  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished,  or  i>owdered  whereby  it  is  made 
to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  if  it  fcklls  below  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
law  for  dairy  products  and  vinegar,  or,  in  the  case  of  jellies,  jams,  and  fruit  sauce, 
if  it  contains  any  other  in^edients  than  pure  food  substances. 

Vinegar. — ^Apple  cider  vinegar  must  be  made  of  nothing  else  than  absolute  apple 
cider,  have  an  acidity  of  not  less  than  4.5  "per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and 
contain  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids. 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner, — ^The  enforcement  of  the  pure-food  laws  is 
intrusted  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  who  has  authority  to  apx>oint  one 
deputy  in  each  county.  The  commissioner  and  his  agents  have  access  to  all  places 
used  in  the  manufacture,  production,  and  sale  of  any  foods,  medicines,  and  ferti- 
lizers, and  authority  to  open  packages  and  to  require  samples. 

Penalties.— For  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Oregon  food  law,  including 
those  relating  to  dairy  products  and  their  imitations,  the  legal  penalty  is  a  fine  of 
$25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  from  80  days  to  6  months.    (Laws  of  18d9,  pp.  46-49. ) 

Candy. — ^It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  or  sell  confectionery  adulterated 
with  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  poisonous  colors 
or  flavors  or  other  injurious  ingredients.  Penalty,  not  exceeding  $100,  or  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  6  months,  and  forfeiture  of  the  adulterated  candy.  (Laws 
of  1899,  p.  45.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Dairy  products. — The  following  standards  are  prescribed  for  dairy  products: 
Milk  must  contain  3  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  9  per  cent  of  other  solids,  and  not 
more  than  88  per  cent  of  water,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.038  after  the 
cream  has  been  removed.  Cream  must  contain  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Con- 
densed milk  must  be  made  only  from  pure  milk.  Cheese  must  have  40  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.    Butter  must  not  have  more  than  14  per  cent  of  water. 

Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  15  days  before  or  5  days  after  parturition,  or 
from  cows  fed  on  unwholesome  food,  is  deemed  impure  and  unwholesome.  Cows 
kept  in  stables  for  dairy  purposes  must  be  allowed  at  least  800  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  each,  and  must  not  be  confined  closer  together  than  6  feet,  if  facing  each 
other,  unless  there  is  an  air-tight  partition  between  them.  The  stables  must  be 
well  ventilated  and  kept  in  ^ood  condition.  If  any  dairy  is  found  in  a  filthy  or 
unhealthy  condition  the  proprietor  may  be  required  to  put  it  in  good  condition,  and 
in  case  of  his  failure  to  do  so  within  8  days,  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
may  have  the  work  done  at  the  proprietor's  expense. 

It  is  unlawful  to  use  the  boxes  or  brands  of  any  creamery  or  dairyman  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  butter  of  any  other  creamery  or  dairyman.  (Laws  of 
1899,pp.  47,  49.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — ^Every  x)er8on  who  sells  oleomargarine  or  other 
imitation  dairy  product  is  required  to  Keep  a  sale  book  in  which  shall  be  shown  the 
amounts  sold  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  purchasers,  and  which  shall  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  State  dairy  officials  at  all  times.  Every  manufac- 
turer of  butter  or  cheese  for  sale  in  quantities  exceeding  25  pounds  a  week,  must 
report  annually  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  each,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese 
made  and  sold;  but  the  amounts  made  shall  not  be  published  if  the  maker  requests 
otherwise.    (Ibid. ,  pp.  49, 60. ) 

Process  and  tub  butter. — It  is  unlawful  to  expose  for  sale  reworked  or  mixed 
butter,  unless  it  is  plainljr  marked  **  process  butter,"  or  to  expose  for  sale  tub  or 
packed  butter  remolded  in  prints,  rolls,  or  squares,  unless  it  is  plainly  marked 
'*  tub  butter."  It  is  unlawral  to  mark  reworked,  mixed,  packed,  or  remolded 
butter  witii  the  stamp  of  any  creamery,  or  with  the  words  "creamery  butter." 
(Ibid.,  p.  46.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Dairy  and  food  eommissioner.— -The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  to  appoint 
biennially  a  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  whose  salary  shall  be  ^.000.  With  the 
approval  of  the  board,  he  may  appoint  assistants,  agents,  chemists,  and  experts. 
Tnese  officers  are  to  enforce  all  the  laws  relating  to  foods.    They  have  the  right 
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to  3nter  premises  where  articles  of  food  or  drags  are  mannfactured  or  sold,  and 
to  open  packages  and  take  samples.     (Laws  of  1893,  ch.  96;  Laws  of  1895,  ch.  457. ) 

AdtUteration  of  food, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  the  sale  of  such 
adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  Quality  or  strength:  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  beisn  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is,  or  if 
it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health. 
Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  f ooid  or  drink  may  be 
sold  if  not  injurious  to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

Every  person  manufacturing  or  selling  any  article  of  food  shall  furnish  any  one 
interested  and  tendering  payment  a  sample  for  analysis.  Penalty  for  violation,  $50 
to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  30  to  90  days,  or  both,  with  costs  of  inspection 
and  analysis.     ( Laws  of  1 895 ,.  ch.  233. ) 

Adulterated  drugs. — Pennsylvania  has  a  separate  and  detailed  law  prohibiting 
the  adulteration  of  drugs.  A  drug  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance  has 
been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  lower  its  character;  if  any  substance  has  been 
abstracted  from  it;  if  any  inferior  substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  it  is  an 
imitation;  if  it  fails  to  correspond  to  the  recognized  standard  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  certain  other  enumerated  standard  works. 

The  State  pharmaceutical  examining  board  is  empowered  to  employ  a  chemist 
to  examine  samples  and  to  enforce  the  law.    (Laws  of  1897,  p.  85.) 

Unwholesome  foods. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  tainted  or  unwholesome  food 
or  the  flesh  of  any  calf  killed  under  the  age  of  3  weeks.  (Pepper  and  Lewis's 
Digest,  1894,  p.  2876.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  cider  vinegiur  any  vinegar  which  is  not  made 
exclusively  from  pure  apple  juice,  or  which  contains  less  than  1.5  per  cent  of  cider 
vinegar  solids.  All  vinegar  shall  be  made  wholly  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from 
which  it  is  represented  to  be  made,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
absolute  acetic  acid.  Vinegar  made  by  fermentation  shall  be  branded  as  such; 
vinegar  made  by  distillation  shall  be  branded  '*  distilled  vinegar  "  and  shall  be  free 
from  added  coloring  matter.  Fermented  vinegar  shall  contain  1 .5  per  cent  of  sol- 
ids. All  vinegar  shall  be  free  from  poisonous  or  injurious  ingredients,  and  each 
package  shall  oe  distinctly  marked  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufac- 
turer.   The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  to  enforce  the  law. 

Penalty  for  first  offense,  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  10  to  30  days,  or  both; 
subsequent  offenses,  $100  and  imprisonment  30  days.    (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  140.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra  alba, 
barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  for  the 
value  of  any  candy  or  confectionery  adulterated  in  violation  of  law.  (Laws,  of 
1887,  p.  157.) 

Lard. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  in  imitation  of 
lard,  not  produced  from  pure  fat  of  swine,  under  the  label  **  pure,"  **  refined,"  or 
'*  family,''  or  unless  each  x>ackage  is  labeled  **  compound  lard  "in  letters  not 
les£>  than  one-half  inch  lon^.  Penalty,  $50  for  first  offense;  $100  for  subsequent 
offenses.     (Laws  of  1891,  ch.  186.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MZft.— The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  impure,  adulterated,  or  unwholesome  milk, 
or  the  adulteration  of  milk.  Milk  produced  h'om  cows  fed  on  distillery  waste  or 
on  any  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  is  deemed  unwholesome.  No  ^rson 
shall  deal  in  milk  in  an^  town  or  city  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants  without 
having  each  vehicle  conspicuously  marked  with  his  name  and  the  place  whence 
the  milk  is  obtained.  Penalty  for  violation,  not  more  than  $20.  (Laws  of  1878, 
ch.  183.) 

It  is  also  unlawful  to  sell  milk  or  cream  to  which  has  been  added  boracic  acid  or 
salic]^lic  acid,  or  any  other  injurious  substance  for  the  purpose  of  artificially 
coloring  it.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  60  days,  or  both.  (Laws 
of  1897,  V,'  142.) 

A  si)ecial  law  prohibits  the  furnishing  to  any  creamery  or  cheese  factory  of 
adulterated,  impure,  or  skimmed  milk,  or  milk  that  is  tainted  or  partially  sour. 
(Laws  of  1881,  ch.  116.) 

Imitation  btitter. — The  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  product,  in  imitation  of  yel- 
low butter,  containing  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous  substance  not  produced  from  milk 
or  cream,  is  prohibited.  The  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  or  butterine 
free  from  coloration,  ^nd  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real 
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character  is  x)ermitted  if  it  be  marked  '*  oleomargarine  '*  or  "  butterine  "  on  the  out- 
side of  each  tub  or  x>ackage  in  a  conspicaons  place.  Every  retail  package  mnst 
have  a  wrapper  plainly  stamped. 

Ever^  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  imitation  butter  mnst  obtain  a  license  from 
the  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  The  annual  license  fees  are:  Manufacturer, 
$1,000;  wholesaler,  $500;  retailer,  $100;  restaurant  or  hotel,  $50;  boarding  house, 
$10.  Every  manufacturer  is  also  to  procure  from  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
a  fAgn  or  signs  clearly  settins  forth  that  he  manufactures  or  sells  oleomargarine 
or  butterine,  which  shall  be  hun^  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

Penalty,  $100  and  costs,  including  expenses  of  inspection  and  analysis,  recover- 
able by  civil  action.  Violation  of  the  act  is  also  a  misdemeanor,  the  i)enalty 
being  a  fine  of  $100  to  $500  for  the  first  offense,  and  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
for  any  subsequent  offense.    (Laws  of  1899,  No.  136.) 

Process  butter, — ^Butter  produced  by  melting  and  by  emulsion  or  other  process, 
commonly  known  as  "  boiled  "  or  *•  process  "  butter,  must  be  plainly  labeled  **  ren- 
ovated butter "  in  conspicuous  letters  on  wrappers  of  prints  or  rolls,  on  the  top 
and  two  sides  of  receptacles,  or  on  a  placard  attached  to  the  mass  in  case  of 
uncovered  butter.  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Penaltv,  $25  to  $100  and  costs,  including  .expense  of  inspection  and  analvsis, 
recoverable  by  an  action.  Violation  of  the  act  is  also  a  misdemeanor,  for  which 
the  penalty  is  not  more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  SO  days,  or 
both,  for  the  first  offense,  and  $100  fine  and  imprisonment  for  80  days  for  every 
subsequent  offense.    (Laws  of  1899,  No.  121.) 

Cheese. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  cheese  not  the  legitimate  product 
of  pure  milk  or  cream,  or  into  which  foreign  fats  or  substances  have  been  intro- 
duced.' Cheese  containing  not  less  than  32  per  cent  of  butter  fat  shall  be  branded 
**  full  cream; "  cheese  containing  24  per  cent,  *'  three-fourths  cream; "  16  per  cent, 
"half  cream;"  8  per  cent,  "one-fourth cream;"  less  than  8  per  cent,  "  skimmed 
cheese."  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  to  enforce  the  law.  (Laws  of  1897, 
ch.  164.) 

DaiTTf  products  in  State  institutions. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  use  imitation  butter  or 
cheese  m  any  charitable  or  penal  institution.    (Laws  of  1893,  ch.  112.) 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

FOODS  OENBRALLT. 

Adulterated  food. — ^Any  person  who  shall  adulterate  an  article  of  food  or  drink, 
or  shall  sell  such  adulterated  article,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  6  months 
or  fined  not  exceeding  $200.    (General  Laws,  1896,  ch.  282. ) 

Unwholesome  food. — The  sale  of  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions  without 
making  their  character  known  to  the  buyer  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  not 
over  6  months  or  fine  not  over  $200.     (Ibid. ) 

The  law  prohibits  the  killing  for  sale  or  the  sale  of  the  flesh  of  any  calf  less  than 
4  weeks  old.    Penalty,  not  over  $20.    (Ibid.) 

Adulteration  of  liquors. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  adulterated  spirituous  or  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  or  liquors  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 
A  special  provision  with  higher  penalty  prohibits  the  sale  of  lic^uors  adulterated 
with  injurious  ingredients.  Adulteratea  liquors  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  State. 
The  governor  shall  annually  appoint  a  State  assayer  of  liquors  to  analyze  liquors 
on  the  application  of  the  prosecuting  officers.    (Cieneral  Laws,  ch.  151.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  article  not  made  exclusively 
from  apple  cider,  or  cider  vinegar  containing  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider-vinegar 
solids.  All  vinegar  shall  have  an  acidity  equal  to  4.5  x>er  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and 
shall  be  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter.  Inspectors  of  milk  and  other  local 
officers  are  given  power  to  enforce  the  law.  A  fee  of  25  cents  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  for  each  barrel  of  vinegar  inspected.  Penalty,  not  over  $100.  (General 
Laws,  1896,  ch.  148.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    (Laws  of  1896,  ch.  350. ) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MiUc. — ^The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  adulterated  with  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  of  milk  produced  from  cows  fed  upon  distillery  waste  or  other  unwhole- 
some substances,  or  from  diseased  cows.  Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from  cans 
distinctly  marked  as  such  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  high.    The  milk  standard 
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is  13  per  cent  of  milk  solids  and  ^  -per  cent  of  batter  fat.  Penalty  for  yiolation; 
$20  for  the  first  offense,  and  $20  and  imprisonment  for  10  days  for  snbBeqnent 
offenses. 

Local  authorities  are  empowered  to  appoint  milk  inspectors.  Every  inspector 
shall  record  the  name  and  place  of  office  of  each  person  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
milk,  and  he  has  power  to  enter  any  place  where  milk  is  kept  or  sold  and  take 
samples,  In  doing  so  he  shall  deliver  one  sealed  sample  to  the  owner.  Milk 
dealers  must  have  their  names  and  places  of  business  conspicuously  placed  upon 
all  vehicles  used  for  delivering  milk.     (General  Laws,  ch.  147,  sees.  3-8.) 

Imitation  buttei\ — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  article  in  mutation 
of  butter  not  made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  any  article  into  which 
melted  butter  has  been  introduced,  unless  each  package  be  distinctly  stamped 
with  the  word  ''oleomargarine  '*  in  letters  at  least  one-half  inch  long,  and  unless 
each  retail  sale  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  label.  Penalty,  not  over  $100,  one- 
half  to  go  to  complainant.    (Gheneral  Laws,  1896,  ch.  146,  sec.  4.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulteration  of  foods, — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug 
or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed  adulter- 
ated if  it  differs  in  stren^h  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the  United 
States  PharmacoxKBia  or  of  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work  as  recog- 
nizes the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  standard 
under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adiilterated  if  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  substance  has 
been  substituted  in  it;  ii  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from  it;  if  it  is 
an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter; 
if  It  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it  con- 
tains any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health.  Mixtures 
or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  sold  if  not 
injuripus  to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such,  with  the  names  of  the 
ingredients. 

The  State  board  of  health  may  from  time  to  time  declare  certain  articles  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  may  also  prescribe  the  limits  of  variability 
permissible  in  any  article. 

Enforcement.— ^The  State  board  of  health  shall  enforce  the  law  and  may  appoint 
inspectors,  analysts ,  and  chemists  for  that  purpose.  The  board  shall  take  necessary 
measures  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  law.  Everjr  manufacturer  or  dealer  in 
food  shall  furnish  to  any  officer  of  the  board  tendenng  its  value  a  sample  of  any 
article  for  analysis.  Penalty,  for  violation,  not  over  $50,  or  imprisonment  not  over 
15  days,  for  the  first  offense,  with  higher  penalties  for  subsequent  offenses.  (Acts 
of  1898,  ch.  504.) 

Adulterated  Humors. — The  general  pure  food  law  includes,  as  a  special  definition 
under  adulteration,  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  containing  any  ingredient  not 
normal  or  healthful,  or  liquors  not  conforming  to  the  standard  required  by  the  laws 
of  the  State.     (Ibid.) 

Candy, — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra  alba, 
barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  fiavors  or  other  ingredients  injuri- 
ous to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Acts  of  1806,  ch.  05. ) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Milk, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  impure,  unwholesome,  adulterated,  or  skimmed 
milk,  or  milk  from  which  the  strippings  have  been  withheld,  or  milk  from  dis- 
eased cows.  The  milk  standard  is  3  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and  8i  per  cent  of  other 
solids.    Penalty,  $10  to  $100,  one-half  to  go  to  the  informer.     (Acts  of  1896,  ch.  96. ) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  imitation  of  butter  or 
cheese  as  genuine.  No  person  shall  coat  or  color  with  annatto,  or  otherwise,  any 
substance  desired  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  or  shall  mix 
foreign  fats  with  butter  or  cheese,  or  otherwise  cause  it  to  resemble  yellow  but- 
ter or  cheese.  No  person  shall  sell  imitation  butter  or  cheese  made  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Persons  lawfully  manufacturing  these  imitations  must  mark 
each  package  on  the  top  and  side  "substitute  for  butter"  or  "substitute  for 
cheese,"  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long,  and  no  person  shall  have  in  possession 
except  for  family  use  any  substitute  not  so  marked.  Hotel  and  restaurant  keepers 
UHing  these  substitutes  must  keep  a  notice  conspicuously  posted  to  that  effect. 
Penalty  for  violation,  $10  to  $100,  one-half  to  go  to  the  informer.  (Acts  of  1896, 
ch.  96.) 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Adulteration  of  food, — ^An  article  is  deemed  adnlterated  if  it  is  mixed  with  any 
substance  so  that  its  quality  is  injured,  if  any  mferior  substance  is  substituted  in 
it,  if  any  valuable  ingredient  has  been  abstracted,  if  it  is  an  imitation,  if  it  has 
been  treated  so  as  to  conceal  inferiority,  or  if  any  substance  has  been  added  which 
renders  it  injurious  to  health.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  such  adulterated  articles 
unless  clearly  labeled  '* Adulterated,"  with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer.  Penalty,  $25  to  |50  or  imprisonment  30  to  90  days.  (Laws  of  1899, 
ch.89.) 

Another  law  which  is  not  expressly  repealed  has  somewhat  different  definitions 
of  adulterations,  but  likewise  requires  notice  of  the  fact  of  adulteration,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  ingredients,  to  be  furnished  to  the  purchaser.  (Laws  of 
1897,ch.ft5.) 

Unwholesome  food, — ^No  person  shall  sell  diseased,  corrupted,  or  unwholesome 
food  without  making  its  character  knowi^to  the  buyer.  Penalty,  $100  to  $300  or 
imprisonment  3  to  6  months.    (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  65. ) 

Vinegar, — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
product  of  pure  apple  juice  or  which  contains  less  tnan  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar 
solids.  All  vinegar  snail  contain  not  less  than  4i  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic 
acid.  Cider  vinegar  shall  be  branded  as  such  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
manufacturer. 

No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
other  Injurious  ingredients.  All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  branded 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer  and  its  strength  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  i>otash  required  to  neutralize  one  fluid 
ounce.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100  or  imprisonment  30  to  100  days,  or  both.  Laws  of 
1899,  ch.  89. 

Honey, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  honejr  compounded  from  or  mixed  with  glucose, 
sirup,  or  other  substances  not  the  legitimate  product  of  the  honey  bee  unless  each 
package  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  substances 
from  which  it  is  manufactured.  Honey  made  by  bees  fed  upon  glucose,  sugar,  or 
other  similar  substances  must  be  marked  with  the  substances  from  which  the 
honey  is  stored.     (Ibid.) 

Lard. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  imitation  of  lard  or  similar 
comx)ound  not  produced  wholly  from  the  fat  of  swine  unless  each  package  shall 
be  distinctly  lal^led  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long  with  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  the  manufacturer  and  the  words  **  Lard  substitute,"  together  with  the 
names  and  approximate  proportions  of  the  constituents.  Lard  which  is  adulter- 
ated with  other  animal  or  vegetable  fats  shall  be  similarly  labeled  ''  Adulterated 
lard."  Retail  dealers  must  place  a  similar  label  upon  each  package  sold.  Pro- 
prietors of  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  manufacturers  of  articles  of  food  using 
substitutes  for  or  adulterations  of  lard  must  furnish  to  each  purchaser  or  guest  a 
card  or  must  maintain  a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect.  The  act  does  not  apply 
to  cottolene  if  labeled  as  such  and  containing  no  substances  injurious  to  health. 
(Ibid.) 

Spices  and  condiments, — ^No  x)er8on  shall  manufacture  or  sell  spices  or  condi- 
ments adulterated  with  any  foreign  substances  unless  each  package  be  marked 
with  the  name  and  location  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  words  ''Mixture"  and 
"  Adulterated."    (Ibid.) 

Adulteration  of  food  jellies, — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  food  jellies 
adulterated  with  any  f  orei^  substances  unless  each  can  or  other  package  shall  be 
distinctly  labeled  in  double-pica  type  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  his 
place  of  business,  and  the  words  "  Mixture"  and  "Adulterated."    (Ibid.) 

BaJdng  potoder, — ^The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  baking  powder 
containing  alum  unless  each  package  is  distinctily  labeled  with  the  words,  "  This 
baking  powder  contains  alum. "    ( Ibid. ) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Imitation  butter, — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  compound  of  fats 
and  oils  in  imitation  of  butter  and  not  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream.    Oleomar- 

gkrine  may  be  sold  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form  and  must  be  colored  pink, 
otel  and  restaurant  keepers  furnishing  imitations  to  their  guests  must  notify 
each  guest  that  the  substance  is  not  genuine.  Penalty,  $100  to  $200  or  imprison- 
ment 8  to  6  months;  for  hotel  keepers,  etc.,  $10  to  $50.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  65.) 
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TENNESSEE. 

FOOI>S  GENERALLY. 

Adulterated  food, — It  is  unlawfnl  to  manufacture  or  sell  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  food  under  penalty  of  fine  of  $25  to  $100  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less 
than  $200  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year  or  both  for  subseauent  offenses.  The 
term  misbranded  is  defined  in  the  law.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior 
substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken 
from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  api>ear  better  than  it  really 
is;  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to 
health.  The  law  does  not  ^pply  to  articles  not  containing  poisonous  ingredients, 
if  they  are  mixtures  or  compounds  known  as  ordinary  articles  of  food;  or  if  they 
are  properly  labeled  to  indicate  that  they  are  mixtures  or  compounds;  or  if  any 
substance  is  unavoidably  or  necessarily  mixed  with  them  in  preparation,  provided 
they  are  so  marked. 

Enforcement. — The  State  board  of  he&lth  is  directed  to  establish  a  chemical  and 
biological  laboratory  and  to  employ  expert  assistants.  The  board  of  health  shall 
enforce  the  law,  and  shall  report  any  adulteration  which  it  discovers  to  the 
proper  county  attorney,  who  must  bring  proceedings  at  once.  It  shall  also 
publish  the  results  of  analyses.  Every  person  manufacturing  or  selling  food 
must  furnish  samples  on  demand  to  any  authorized  representative  of  the  Doard. 
Samples  shall  be  divided  into  3  parts,  each  of  which  shall  be  sealed,  one  given  to 
the  dealer,  one  to  the  district  attorney,  and  one  to  the  board  of  health.  (Laws 
of  1897,  ch.  45.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.  The  offender  is  guilt^r  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500.  The  adulterated  article  shall  be  confiscated  by  the  State 
and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  court.     (Laws  of  1887,  ch.  33.) 

Imitation  butter. — ^The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  compound,  in  imitation 
of  butter,  not  produced  exclusively  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  unless  each  pack- 
age shall  be  labeled  *' Imitation  butter,"  *' Oleomargarine,"  or  **Butterine"  in 
letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  long  upon  the  top,  side,  and  bottom.  Each 
retail  sale  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  label  or  wrapper  similarly  marked.  It  is 
unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  imitation  of  yellow  butter;  but  oleomarga- 
rine and  similar  substances  may  be  sold  in  distinct  form,  free  from  coloration  or 
ingredient  that  causes  them  to  look  like  butter.  Penalty,  $50  for  first  offense; 
$100  for  subsequent  offenses.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  101.) 

TEXAS. 

Mixed  flour,  etc. — ^Every  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  manufactured  wheat  or  com 
products,  or  any  flour,  meal,  or  feed  made  from  wheat  or  corn,  in  original  pack- 
ages, is  required  to  have  the  packages  marked  with  the  name  and  actucu  net 
weight  of  tne  contents  in  legible  letters  and  figures  not  less  than  2  inches  in  size; 
and  all  adulterated  wheat  or  com  products  must  have  the  word  "  Adulterated'* 
stamped  upon  the  sacks  or  barrels.    Penalty,  $25  to  $1 ,000.   (Laws  of  1899,  c^.  167. ) 

UTAH. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

State  dairy  and  food  commissioner. — The  governor  is  to  appoint  biennially  a 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  whose  salary  shall  be  $600,  and  whose  duty  it  snaU 
be  to  enforce  the  pure  food  laws.  He  has  power  to  enter  any  place  where  foods 
are  manufactured  or  sold,  to  open  any  package,  and  to  take  samples.  Detailed 
provisions  regarding  search  warrants  and  prosecutions  under  the  dairy  laws  are 
also  enacted.     (Rev.  Stats.,  1898,  sees.  744r-746,  2446-2450.) 

Adulterated  food. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  adulterate  or  dilute  any  article  of 
food,  drink,  or  medicine  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  to  sell  such  adulterated 
article  as  pure.    (Ibid.,  sec.  4288.) 

Unwholesome  food, — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  article  of  food  or  medicine 
which  is  tainted  or  otherwise  unwholesome.     (Ibid,  sec.  4290.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  other  injurious  ingredient,  or  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  leg^t- 
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imate  product  of  pure  apple  juice.  All  vinegar  except  cider  vine^r  shall  have 
an  acidity  equal  to  4.5  {>er  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  shsul  contsdn  not 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinejar  solids.  Every  barrel  of  vinegar  must  be  con- 
spicuously marked  with  the  name  and  the  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
tne  Mnd  of  vinegar,  and  the  percentage  of  acetic  acid.  Violation  of  the  law  is  a 
misdemeanor.    (Ibid,  sees.  4283-4287,  as  amended  by  the  Laws  of  1809,  ch.  68.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  bcurytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $500.     (Ibid,  sec.  4289. ) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Chemicala  in  dairy  products, — The  law  prohibits  introduction  into  milk,  cream, 
butter,  or  cheese  of  lx>racic  acid,  salicyhc  acid,  or  other  chemicals  injurious  to 
health.    Penalty,  $10  to  $100.     (Ibid,  sec.  733.) 

MiUc, — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  pure  any  milk  which  is  adulterated  or  from 
which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  taken,  or  milk  which  is  unwholesome  or 
taken  from  any  cow  having  disease.  Penalty,  $10  to  $100.  (Bev.  Stats. ,  1898,  sees. 
729,730-732.) 

No  person  shall  feed  dairy  cattle  with  swill,  brewers'  malt,  distillery  waste,  or 
other  substance  tending  to  produce  unwholesome  milk.    (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  53.) 

Imitation  butter. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  in 
imitation  of  yellow  butter  not  i)roduced  from  pure  milk  or  cream.  Oleomargarine 
may  be  sold  in  distinct  form  in  such  manner  as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  its 
character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredient  that  makes  it  look  like  butter  and 
from  any  word  or  brand  tending  to  deceive  the  consumer.  Penalty  for  first 
offense,  not  less  than  $25;  for  sul^equent  offenses,  not  less  than  $50,  or  imprison- 
ment not  less  than  10  days,  or  both. 

Oleomargarine  and  butterine  shall  be  conspicuously  marked,  in  letters  not  less 
than  1  inch  long,  with  their  true  name,  both  upon  the  package  and  upon  the 
exposed  contents  during  sale.  Dealers  in  imitation  products  shall  mamtain  a 
conspicuous  sign  to  that  effect  upon  their  places  of  business  and  upon  their  delivery 
wagons.  Keepers  of  hotels,  etc.,  furnishing  imitation  butter  to  their  patrons 
shall  give  each  guest  notice.  Penalty,  $25  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than 
10  days,  or  both.     (Rev.  Stats.,  1898,  sees  736-742.) 

Filled  and  skimmed  cheese. — No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  cheese  which 
is  made  from  skimmed  milk  to  which  any  foreign  fat  has  been  added.  (Ibid., 
sec.  734.) 

No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which  any  of 
the  fats  have  been  removed,  unless  each  cheese  shall  be  not  less  than  9  nor  more 
than  ll  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  9  inches  high.     (Ibid.,  sec.  735.) 

Dairy  products  in  State  institutions. — No  imitation  butter  or  cheese  shall  be 
used  in  any  State,  charitable,  or  penal  institution.    (Ibid.) 

VERMONT. 

FOODS  QENERALLT. 

Adulteration  of  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  any  article  of  food  or  drink 
or  any  drug  with  a  substance  injurious  to  health  or  to  sell  such  adulterated  arti- 
cles. PemSty,  not  over  $300  or  not  more  than  2  years'  imprisonment.  (Statutes, 
1894,  sees.  5075,  5076.) 

Unwholesome  food. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  diseased,  corrupt,  or  unwhole- 
some provisions,  or  of  the  flesh  of  any  calf  killed  before  the  age  of  4  weeks.  Pen- 
alty, not  over  $300  or  not  more  than  6  months'  imprisonment.  (Statutes,  1894,  sec. 
5073.) 

Maple  sugar  and  honey. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  maple  sugar  or 
simp,  or  honey,  adulterated  with  cane  sugar,  glucose,  or  otherwise.  Penalty,  $50 
to  $200.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4344.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra  alba, 
barytes,  or  other  mineral  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  of  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Ibid. ,  sec.  4345. ) 

Flour  and  meed.— The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  meal  or  ground 
grain  adulterated  with  any  substance  whatever  unless  the  true  ingredients  be 
plainly  marked  upon  each  package.    Penalty,  $25  to  $100.     (Ibid.,  sec  4343.) 

Aldvlterated  lard. — It  is  unlavmil  to  maniifacture  or  sell  any  substance  resemb- 
ling lard  not  the  pure  product  of  the  fat  of  swine  in  any  package  bearing  the  words 
**  pure,"  "  refined,"  or  **  family;"  or  unless  the  package  be  marked  in  letters  not 
less  tlum  one-fourth  inch  long  with  the  words  *'  compoimd  lard."  Penalty,  not 
over  $50.     (Ibid,  sees. ,  4341 ,  4342. ) 
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JlftZA:.— The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  diluted  or  adulterated,  or  from  which 
cream  has  been  taken,  or  from  which  the  strippings  have  been  withheld.  The 
miUk  standard  is  1^  per  cent  of  solids,  including  3i  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  except 
during  May  and  June,  when  the  solids  shall  be  12  per  cent.  The  basis  for  payment 
in  creameries  and  cheese  factories  is  4  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Samnles  of  milk 
may  be  taken  by  any  person  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witness,ana  of  the  per- 
son selling  it,  and  sent  to  the  State  experiment  station  for  analysis.  Penalty,  $50 
to  $300.     (Statutes,  1894,  sees.  4327-4333.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — ^No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  combina- 
tion of  fats  not  produced  exclusively  from  TnilTr  or  cream,  in  imitation  of  butter 
or  cheese,  or  shall  mix  with  milk,  cream,  or  butter  any  acid  or  other  deleterious 
substance  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils.  Imitation  butter  may  be  sold,  or  served  by 
hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  only  if  it  is  colored  pink.  Penalty,  $100  to  $300 
or  imprisonment  6  months  for  the  first  offense,  with  higher  x>enalties  for  subse- 
quent offenses.  Justices  of  the  i>eace  may  issue  search  warrants  on  the  oath  of 
any.  person  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles. 
(Ibid.,  sees.  4334-4340.) 

VIRGINIA. 

FOODS  QENBRALLY. 

AdtUteration  of  food, — The  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine  with 
injurious  substances,  or  with  those  intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  weight,  is 
pimishable  by  fine  not  over  $500  and  imprisonment  not  over  1  year.  (Oode, 
1887,  sec.  3812.) 

Unwholesome  food. — The  sale  of  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions,  unless  the 
buyer  is  informed  of  their  character,  is  subject  to  imprisonment  not  over  6 
months  and  fine  not  over  $100.    (Code,  sec.  3811.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  vinegar  having;  an 
acetic  acidity  less  than  4^  per  cent  or  which  contains  preparation  of  lead,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  any  other  injurious  substances.  CJider  vinegar  must  be  made  exclusively 
of  pure  apple  juice,  and  must  contain  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  Manu- 
facturers of  cider  vinegar  shall  brand  each  package  with  their  name  and  place  of 
business  and  with  the  words  **  cider  vinegar."  Penalty,  $50  to  $200.  (Laws  of 
1889-90,  p.  34.) 

Cider. — ^CJider  which  is  made  exclusively  of  pure  apple  juice,  with  such  ingredi- 
ents as  are  necessary  to  preserve  it,  shall  be  conspicuously  branded  **  pure  apple 
cider."  Cider  containing  other  ingredients  must  oe  similarly  branded  **  chemical 
cider."    Penalty,  $20  to  $50.     (Laws  of  1893-94,  p.  885.) 

Flour. — ^No  person  shall  adulterate  wheat  flour  with  com  starch,  com  flour, 
barley  flour,  or  other  substances,  or  shall  take  orders  for  such  adulterated  flour 
or  sell  it,  unless  each  package  is  plainly  marked  ** combination"  with  the  name 
and  percentage  of  each  ingredient.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not 
less  than  60  days,  or  both.     (Laws  of  1897-98,  p.  493.) 

Candy.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredi- 
ents injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $20  to  $200.     (Laws  of  1897-98,  p.  50.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — The  law  declares  it  illegal  to  manufacture  or  sell 
any  compound  of  fats  not  produced  exclusively  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  in  imi- 
tation of  butter  or  cheese.  A  specific  provision  prohibits  the  coloring  of  any  such 
compound  with  annatto  or  other  coloring  matter.  The  law  is  not  designed  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  or  butterine  or  kindred  compounds  in  a  distinct 
form  and  in  such  manner  as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  their  real  character.  The 
law  also  prohibits  the  mixing  with  milk,  cream,  or  butter  of  any  injurious  acid  or 
other  suMtances,  or  of  animaJ  fat  or  vegetable  oil  in  such  a  way  as  to  imitate  but- 
ter or  cheese.  Proprietors  of  bakeries,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  using  imita- 
tion butter  in  an^  way  must  post  a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect.  Penalty, 
$50  to  $250,  or  imprisonment  not  over  6  months.  (Laws  of  1891-92,  p.  840;  as 
amended  by  Laws  of  1897-98,  ch.  146.) 

WASHINGTON. 

FOODS  GENERALLY. 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner. — The  governor  is  to  appoint  a  dairy  and  food 
commissioner,  whose  term  of  office  is  4  years  and  salary  $1 ,500.  The  commissioner 
may  appoint  one  or  more  deputies.     It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  inspect 
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articles  of  food  and  drink  and  to  enforce  the  laws  regarding  them.  They  may 
enter  any  place  where  snch  articles  are  believed  to  be  kept,  open  packages,  ana 
take  samples  for  analysis.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chemist  of  any  State  institution  to 
analyze  any  substance  submitted  to  him  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 
The  attorney-general  or  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  must  render  legal 
assistance  when  called  ux)on. 

Officers  of  common  carriers  are  required  to  render  any  assistance  in  their  power 
in  tracing  the  presence  of  articles  in  violation  of  the  dairy  law. 

Proprietors  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  dairies  are  required  to  make 
statistical  reports.  ( The  laws  relating  to  dairy  products  are  combined  into  one  act, 
session  laws  of  1899^  cha{)ter  43;  the  general  pure-food  law,  chapter  113  of  the. 
laws  of  1899,  makes  the  dury  commissioner  also  food  conmiissioner.) 

Adulteration  of  foods. — ^The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  the  sale  of 
such  adulterated  article  is  prohibited.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injui-e  its  quality  or  stren^h;  if  any  infe- 
rior substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
taken  from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal 
or  vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it 
really  is,  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  mgredient  iniurious 
tohealtii.  Mixtures  or  com^unds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or 
drink  may  be  sold  if  not  injurious  to  health  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such,  with 
the  names  and  percentages  of  the  ingredients. 

Every  person  manufacturing  or  selling  any  article  of  food  shall  furnish  to  any- 
one interested,  on  tender  of  payment,  a  sufficient  sample  for  analysis.  Penaltv 
for  violation,  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  80  to  90  days,  or  both,  together  with 
costs  of  inspection  and  analysis.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  113.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Milk. — ^The  law  declares  it  unlawful  to  sell  as  pure  and  wholesome  milk  which 
is  adulterated  with  water  or  otherwise,  or  which  is  impure  or  unwholesome,  or 
which  has  been  exposed  to  dangerous  exhalations  or  discharges  from  persons  or 
animals,  or  milk  from  sick  cows  or  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  and  unhealthy  condition, 
or  fed  upon  distillery  waste  or  other  unhealthy  substances,  or  from  cows  within 
15  days  before  or  4  days  after  parturition.  Milk  from  which  cream  has  been 
removed  may  be  sold  only  from  cans  or  packajo^es  marked  **  skimmed  milk  "  in 
letters  at  least  1  inch  lon^.  The  milk  standiu-d  is  3  i>er  cent  of  butter  fat  and  8 
per  cent  of  other  milk  solids.  Cream  taken  from  impure  milk  or  which  contains 
less  than  18  per  cent  of  butter  fat  must  not  be  sold. 

Every  person  who  delivers  milk  from  vehicles  must  obtain  a  license  annually 
from  the  State  dairy  commissioner,  for  which  he  shall  pay  $1  for  each  vehicle 
used.  The  name,  place  of  business ^  and  number  of  license  must  be  placed  on  each 
wagon.  Persons  selling  milk  in  a  store  or  booth  must  procure  a  similar  license. 
Penalty  for  violation  of  law,  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  1  or  6  months,  or  both. 

Cheese, — The  State  dairy  commissioner  is  airected  to  issue  to  cheese  manu- 
facturers a  uniform  stencil  with  the  words  "Washington  whole  cream  cheese" 
and  the  number  of  the  factory.  This  stencil  may  be  used  only  upon  cheese  con- 
taining 30  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and  manufactured  exclusively  from  pure  and 
wholesome  milk.  Cheese  containing  less  than  30  x>er  cent  of  butter  fat  shall  be 
marktsd  *'  skimmed  cheese ''-  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  high.  The  manuftk^ture 
and  sale  of  cheese  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  of  butter  fat  or  of  "  filled" 
cheese,  made  by  adding  butter  or  foreign  fats,  is  prohibited.  Cheese  not  made  in 
the  State  but  sold  therein  must  be  marked  so  as  to  Indicate  its  character.  Penalty 
same  as  for  milk. 

Imitation  buttei*. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell,  or  to  serve  to  patrons 
of  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  or  to  the  inmates  of  a  public  or  private  school  or 
penal  institution,  any  article  in  imitation  of  butter  which  is  not  produced  wholly 
n'om  unadulterated  milk  or  cream.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  a  distinct  form 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  its  character,  free  from  coloration 
or  ingredients  which  cause  it  to  resemble  butter.  Hotel  and  boarding-house 
keepers  may  serve  oleomargarine  if  they  post  a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect. 
Peimlty  same  as  for  milk. 

Butter, — The  State  dairy  commissioner  shall  issue  to  manufacturers  of  creamery 
butter  a  uniform  brand  with  the  words  "  Washington  creamery  butter"  and  a 
number  for  each  factory.    This  brand  may  be  used  only  on  pure  creamery  butter. 

Butter  known  as  '*  process  butter"  may  be  sold  on^  in  packages  marked  in 
letters  not  less  than  1  inch  high  "  renovated  butter."  Retail  dealers  in  such  but- 
ter must  keep  it  conspicuously  marked  and  furnish  wrapi)er8  proi)erly  marked 
with  each  parcel  sold.    Penalty  as  for  imitation  butter. 

(Laws  of  1899,  ch.  43.) 
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AdtUteration  of  food, — ^It  is  unlawful  fraudulently  to  adulterate  food  or  drink, 
or  knowingly  to  sell  food  or  drink  which  is  not  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  Pen- 
alty, not  more  than  $500,  and  imprisonment  not  more  than  1  year.  (Code.  1899, 
ch.  150,  sec.  20.) 

Unwholesome  food. — ^Whoever  sells  knowingly  unwholesome  or  diseased  food  or 
drink  without  making  its  character  known  to  the  buyer  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  6  months  and  fined  not  more  than  $100.     (Ibid.,  sec.  19.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
substance  in  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese  not  made  wholly  from  pure  milk  or 
cream,  unless  e^ch  package  or  parcel  has  distinctly  marked  its  true  name  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  genuine.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  given  a  statement  that 
the  article  is  not  genuine.    Penalty,  $10  to  $100.     (Ibid.,  sec.  20a.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  oleomargarine,  imitation  or  adulterated 
butter,  whether  manufactured  within  the  State  or  not,  unless  colored  pink.  Pen- 
alty, $20  to  $100.     (Acts  of  1891,  ch.  8.) 

WISCONSIN. 

FOODS  QENBRALLY. 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner. — ^The  governor  is  to  apx)oint  biennially  a  dairy 
and  food  commissioner,  whose  salary  shall  be  $2,500  per  year.  The  commissioner 
may  appoint  two  assistants,  one  an  expert  as  to  dairy  products  and  the  other  a 
practical  chemist.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to 
foods.  They  have  power  to  enter  any  place  where  they  believe  food  or  drugs  are 
made  or  sold,  to  open  any  package  and  take  samples.  Cn  the  request  of  the  per- 
son in  charge  a  duplicate  sample  shall  be  sealed  up  and  delivered  to  him.  Dis- 
trict attomejjs  must  prosecute  violations  of  the  pure-food  law  when  c€dled  upon 
by  the  commissioner.  The  State  board  of  health  may  submit  to  the  commissioner 
articles  of  food  and  drugs  for  analysis.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  452.) 

AdtUteration  of  foods. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug 
or  the  sale  of  sucn  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed  adul- 
terated if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  by  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work  as  recog- 
nizes the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  standard 
under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  substance  has 
been  substituted  in  it ;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from  it;  if  it  is  an 
imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter;  if  it 
is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it  contains 
any  added  poisonous  Ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health  not  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  its  manufacture.  Mixtures  or  comx)ounds  recognized  as  ordinarv 
articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  sold  if  not  injurious  to  heidth,  if  containing  all 
necessary  and  no  unnecessary  ingredients,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such.  ( Pen- 
alty, $25  to  $100.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  166. ) 

Unwholesome  food. — Whoever  sells  knowingly  any  article  of  food  or  drink  or 
any  drug  which  is  decayed  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  without  notice  to  the 
buyer,  snail  be  fined  not  over  $100  or  Imprisoned  not  over  80  days  or  both. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4599.) 

Vinegar. — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
product  of  pure  apple  juice  or  which  contains  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar 
solids.  All  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid.  jTo 
person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
uijurious  ingredients.  All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  branded  with 
the  acetic  acidity  of  the  manufacturer.  Penalty,  $10  to  $100.  (Laws  of  1891, 
ch.  349.) 

Canned  goods. — The  manufacture  or  sale  of  canned  goods  is  prohibited  unless 
each  can,  except  of  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries,  is  distinctly  labeled 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer  and  tne  grade  of  the  contents.  (Ibid., 
sec  4. ) 

Baking  powder, — Baking  powder  which  contains  alum  must  be  distinctly 
marked  with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  words 
'*  This  baking  powder  contains  alum.*'    (Ibid.,  sec.  5.)   * 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

C^eneraUy. — ^The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  or  cream,  batter  or  cheese  to 
which  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  other  injurious  antiseptics  have  been  added. 
Penalty,  $25  to  $100.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  168. ) 

It  is  not  lawful  for  anv  charitable  or  penal  institution  to  use  or  to  furnish  to  its 
inmates  any  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese.     (Laws  of  1893,  ch.  65. ) 

MUk. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  or  the  delivery  to  any  butter  or  cheese  factory, 
as  pure  and  wholesome,  of  milk  diluted  or  adulterated,  or  of  unclean  or  impure 
miiK,  or  milk  from  which  cream  has  been  taken  or  from  which  the  strippings 
hbve  been  withheld,  or  milk  from  sick  cows  or  cows  kept  in  an  unhealthy  con<u- 
tion  or  fed  upon  unhealthy  food,  or  cows  within  15  days  before  or  4  days  sdter 
parturition^  Penalty,  $25  to  $100.  (Laws  of  1887,  ch.  157,  as  amended  bylaws  of 
1889,  ch.  425;  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  106.) 

No  i)erson  shall  sell  milk  drawn  from  sick  or  diseased  cows,  or  cows  kept  in  a 
filthy  and  unsanitary  condition,  or  cows  fed  on  refuse  from  distilleries  or  vinegar 
factories,  unless  such  refuse  be  mixed  with  other  dry  sanitarv  food  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  mush.  No  person  shall  sell  milk  or  cream  having  any  foreign 
substance  or  coloring  matter,  or  chemical  or  preservative,  but  viscogen  or  sucrate 
of  lime  may  be  added  if  the  milk  is  so  labeled  as  to  show  its  true  character. 
(Laws  of  1899,  ch.  818J 

Imitation  butter. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  com- 
X)ound  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  which  is  not  produced  exclusively  from  pure 
milk  or  cream.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  a  separate  form  so  as  to  advise 
the  consumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredients  causing 
it  to  look  like  butter.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  an  imitation  to  any  person  asking  for 
butter.  Each  package  containing  oleomargarine  or  similar  imitations  shall  be 
distinctly  marked  as  such ,  in  letters  at  least  1  inch  long,  and  a  sindlar  label  shall  be 
placed  across  the  contents  of  the  open  package  when  offered  for  sale.  Persons 
selling  such  substitutes  shall  post  conspicuously  a  notice,  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  dairy  commissioner,  to  that  effect.  Wagons  used  for  delivering  these  imi- 
tations must  be  similarly  marked.  Hotel  or  boarding-house  keepers  serving 
imitation  butter  must  notif v  each  guest  of  the  fact. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  these  laws,  $50  to  $500  for  the  first  offense;  subsequent 
offenses,  $100  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  10  to  60  days,  or  both.    (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  80. ) 

Cheese, — Every  person  manufacturing  cheese  shall  distinctly  mark  on  each  pack- 
age his  name  and  the  location  of  the  factory.  Cheese  made  from  milk  contaming 
more  l^n  8  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat  shall  be  branded,  with  uniform  stencils 
furnished  by  the  dairy  commissioner,  '*  Wisconsin  fuU  cream  cheese,"  and  no 
other  shall  be  so  branded.  It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  **  filled  "cheese  pro- 
duced from  skimmed  milk  to  which  any  foreign  fat  has  been  added.  Skimmed- 
milk  cheese  may  be  manufactured  if  so  conspicuously  marked.  Another  law  pro- 
hibits the  manufacture  of  imitation  cheese.  Different  fines  and  penalties  are 
imposed  for  violation  of  these  various  provisions.  (Laws  of  1893,  en.  228;  Laws 
of  1895,  ch.  80;  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  189.) 

WYOMING. 

AdtUterated  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  or  dilute  any  article  of  food, 
drink,  or  medicine  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  to  sell  such  adulterated  article  as 
pure.  Penalty  not  over  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  over  60  days,  or  both.  (Rev. 
Stats.,  1899,  sec.  5109.) 

UnwJiolesome  food. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or 
medicine  which  is  tainted  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  or  the  fiesh  of  any  diseased 
animal.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $50,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  80  days,  or 
both.     (R.  S.,  1899,  sees.  5108, 5110.) 

Adtdteration  of  drugs. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  adulterate  any  drug  or  medicine 
or  to  remove  any  in^edient  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  its  quality,  or  to  sell  such 
adulterated  or  inferior  article  knowingly.     (R.  S. ,  1899,  sec.  2228. ) 

Candy. — ^It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingre- « 
dients  injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (R.  S. ,  1899,  sees.  2668-2670. ) 
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TAXATION  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 


To  the  IndiuMcU  Commiaaion: 

I  have  the  honor  to  snbinit  herewith  a  report  or  oomi>enditim  of  the  systems 
of  taxation  with  especial  reference  to  corporations  in  each  of  the  following  States, 
yiz:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Texas.  These  States  were 
selected,  as  directed  by  the  Commission,  because  of  their  industrial  prominence 
and  the  varied  character  of  the  systems  of  corporate  taxation  therein. 

It  was  found  that  one  feature  common  to  all  these  States,  and  running  through 
all  systems,  namely,  the  general  property  tax,  or  as  it  has  been  designated,  the 
''American  system,''  applies  not  only  to  individual  properties,  but  also,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  corporate  property  as  welL  This 
observation  is  doubtless  true  of  all  States  in  the  Union. 

For  this  reason  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  set  forth  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  entire  system  of  taxation  in  each  State  applicable  to  general  as  weU  as  cor- 
porate property^  not  only  as  a  matter  of  information,  but  in  order  to  present  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  methods  for  the  apsessment 
and  taxation  of  corporations,  the  reasons  and  principles  upon  which  they  are 
based,  and  their  comx^arative  merits  and  results. 

While  in  some  States  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  segregation  of 
corporate  property  from  the  general  property  tax,  and  its  subjection  to  special 
methods  better  adapted  to  property  of  that  peculiar  character  and  reducing  the 
taxation  thereof  to  a  rational  and  harmonious  system,  thus  far  the  sei>aration  is 
nowhere  complete. 

An  effort  has  been  made  therefore  to  present  the  characteristic  features,  the 
merits  and  defects,  of  the  system  in  vogue  in  each  State,  and  in  some  instances 
the  efforts  made  to  reform  it  and  the  difQculties  encountered,  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  taxation  of  corporations. 

In  each  instance  it  has  been  necessary  to  examine  the  taxation  laws,  the  work 
of  legislative  committees  and  appointive  tax  commissions,  and  a  mass  of  public 
reports  and  records  in  order  to  present  intelligently  the  system  of  taxation  exist- 
ing, that  your  Commission  might  in  the  end  have  a  basis  for  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  to  changes  and  refoicms  in  the  State  systems,  and  as  to  inter- 
state action  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  taxation  methods  applied  to  corx)oration8. 

This  investigation  has  necessarily  been  somewhat  tedious  and  laborious,  and 
this  report,  in  view  of  the  limitation  in  the  time  allotted  therefor,  is  submitted 
with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  not  as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  writer  would 
have  desired  and  not  devoid  of  imperfections.  I  trust,  however,  that  it  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  your  Commission. 

REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  States  hereinafter  reported  upon  are  represented  substantially  all  the 
special  methods  thus  far  devised  for  the  taxation  of  corporations  of  a  quasi- 
public  character,  except  that  of  a  fixed  rate  upon  net  earnings,  which  is  in  vogue 
in  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Virginia,  and  advocated  by  some  distinguished 
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writers  upon  the  subject  of  taxation.  It  is  a  simple  method,  requiring  no  special 
elucidation.  While,  as  an  abstract  principle,  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  theo- 
retically correct,  still,  under  existing  economic  conditions  and  varied  business 
development  of  such  corporations,  and  in  view  of  the  experience  of  some  States 
with  it,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  preferable  in  actual  practice  to  that  of  a 
State  tax  upon  gross  earnings. 

The  inadequacy,  under  existing  economic  conditions,  of  the  general  property 
tax,  80  called,  and  its  utter  failure,  even  under  the  most  rigorous  and  effective 
administrative  methods  that  have  been  devised,  to  reach  for  taxation  property  of 
a  corporate  and  intangible  character,  are  recognized  in  all  the  States  named. 

It  is  clear  that  under  this  system  there  are  numerous  forms  of  wealth  that  do 
not  and  can  not  be  made  to  bear  a  just  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  which  in 
large  part  evade  or  escape  taxation,  and  some  forms  which,  when  reached  at  all 
under  the  prevailing  general  property  tax,  are  not  equally  and  uniformly  but 
unjustly  and  disproportionately  taxed,  as  compared  with  other  property.  The 
inevitable  result  is  that  real  estate  and  some  forms  of  personalty  are  unduly  bur- 
dened with  taxation. 

These  conditions  under  the  search  light  of  aggressive  investigation  have  engen- 
dered positive  public  and  political  agitation  in  many  of  the  States,  and  have 
inclined  people  in  every  State,  keenly  alive  to  prevailing  injustice,  to  vigorous 
criticism  and  denunciation  of  *' tax-dodging"  individuals  and  corporations. 

While  State  tax  officials,  tax  commissioners,  and  writers  upon  taxation,  with 
considerable  justification,  inveigh  against  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  evade  and  escape  just  taxation,  it  should  in  justice  be  said  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  tiie  principal  cause  of  these  conditions  is 
inherent  in  the  system  itself,  rather  than  in  a  general  desire  to  avoid  just  taxa- 
tion. In  all  the  States  named  vast  amounts  of  property  are  virtually  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  other  property  is  unjustly  and  grievously  burdened  through 
the  operation  of  bad  systems  and  injudicious  laws.  It  is  useless  to  inveigh  against 
tax  dodgers  and  faulty  administration  unless  the  methods  of  taxing  such  classes 
of  property  are  changed. 

Bepresentatives  of  corporate  management  and  others  are  animated  usually  not 
jso  much  by  t^e  fear  of ''  equal  taxation  "  as  of  unequal  taxation  under  the  pre- 
vailing systems. 

Justice  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  Taxation,  says: 

The  assessment  of  personal  property  reaches  so  small  a  portion  of  the  amount 
really  protected  by  Grovemment  tnat  it  might  almost  be  said  that  laws  for  the 
purpose  remain  on  the  statute  books  rather  as  incentives  to  evasion  and  fraud 
m  the  dealings  of  the  citizen  with  the  State  than  as  a  means  of  raising  a  revenue 
for  public  purposes. 

This  might  aptly  be  applied  to  the  system  for  the  taxation  of  corporations  as 
well  as  intangible  personalty  in  many  of  the  States,  a  system  that  puts  a  premium 
upon  evasion  and  inflicts  a  penalty  upon  honesty  and  v^eakness. 

The  remedies  seem  to  lie  in  the  adoption  by  the  several  States,  working  in  har- 
mony so  far  as  may  be,  of  new  and  modem  methods  based  on  correct  principles 
for  the  taxation  of  special  forms  of  property,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
general  property  tax  in  respect  to  both  valuation  and  rates  of  taxation,  and  a 
thorough  administration  thereof. 

In  the  States  investigated  there  has  been  more  or  less  departure  from  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  toward  the  adoption  of  sx)ecial  methods  for  the  taxation  of 
corporations.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  efforts  in  that  direction  have  thus 
far  been  devoid  of  real  method  or  design,  and  upon  the  whole  "  chaos  "  is  the  only 
descriptive  term  applicable  to  existing  conditions  in  Commonwealth  taxation. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  all  these  States  toward  making  earning  power 
the  basis  of  taxation  for  quasi-public  corporations.    Properly  directed,  this  must 
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.be  regarded  as  the  correct  priDciple  and  capable  of  practical  application  to  snch 
corporations  under  existing  industrial  conditions.  There  is  also,  however,  a  strong 
inclination  to  cling  to  the  old  system  in  part,  and  tonse  this  principle  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  feature  or  factor  of  the  property  tax,  more  particularly  to  use 
earning  power  as  a  basis  of  property  valuations  in  connection  with  property  tax 
or  **  uniform  "  rates. 

A  mistaken  conception  of  the  property-tax  theory  of  **  uniformity,"  and  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  apply  the  misleading  iron  i-ule  of  equal  taxation  to  all  forms 
of  property,  are  revealed  in  most  of  these  States,  so  far  as  public  sentiment  is  con- 
cerned. As  bearing  upon  this  observation,  the  following  is  quoted  from  the  case 
of  Pacific  Express  Company  v.  Seibert  (143  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  851): 

This  court  has  repeatedly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  diversity  of  taxation, 
both  with  respect  to  the  amount  imposed  and  the  various  species  of  property 
selected  either  for  bearing  its  burdens  or  for  being  exempt  from  them,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  perfect  uniformity  and  eq^uality  of  taxation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  those  terms;  and  that  a  svstem  which  imposes  the  same  tax  upon  every 
species  of  property,  irrespective  of  its  nature ^  condition,  or  class,  will  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  principle  of  uniformity  and  equahty  in  taxation  and  of  a  just  adapta- 
tion of  property  to  its  burdens. 

The  great  problem  of  Commonwealth  taxation,  of  commanding  interest  in  all 
States,  consists  practically  of  reform  in  the  methods  of  taxing  corporations  and 
individual  personalty  of  an  intangible  character,  and  an  improved  administration 
of  a  circumscribed  property  tax. 

The  principles  that  taxes  should  be  levied  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay,  and 
that,  even  under  the  general  property  system,  they  are  designed  to  be  upon  per- 
sons rather  than  upon  property,  are  generally  recognized.  Under  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions  property  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  adequate  test  of  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  supi>ort  of  the  government.  Hence  the  marked  tendency  to 
apply  different  tests  to  special  classes  of  property  owners.  There  is  a  growing 
class  of  citizens  who  receive  large  incomes  or  salaries,  and  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  society  and  good  government,  who,  though  possessed  of  abundant  ability 
to  pay  taxes,  are,  under  existing  systems,  practically  exempt  from  taxation  or 
inadequately  taxed.  This  class  is  receiving  and  must  continue  to  receive  especial 
attention  in  the  revision  or  reformation  of  taxing  systems  in  the  several  States. 

While  a.tax  upon  individual  incomes  is  generally  conceded  to  be  just  and  equi- 
table in  principle,  it  has  been  received  with  disfavor  and  regarded  as  impractical 
in  its  operation.  It  is  apparent,  however,  to  the  careful  student  of  Commonwealth 
taxation,  that  because  of  its  justice  and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  State  admin- 
istrative methods  that  are  being  evolved,  the  idea  of  a  limited  supplementary 
St<ate  income  tax  is  growing  in  favor  and  coming  to  be  more  generally  regarded 
as  a  practical  measure  under  State  supervision. 

Such  a  tax  has  always  prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  the  present  law  of  that  Com- 
monwealth, which  the  legislature  recently  refused  to  abandon,  imposing  a  tax 
nx>on  so  much  of  the  income  of  a  profession,  trade,  or  employment  as  exceeds 
the  sum  of  |3,000,  but  exempting  income  derived  from  property  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. While  this  law  is  imperfectly  administered,  it  is  not  infrequently  suggested 
by  eminent  authorities  upon  the  subject  that  a  supplementary  income  tax  of  that 
character  imposed  directly  by  the  States,  under  modem  methods  of  administra- 
tion, would  become  an  efficient  and  practical  source  of  State  revenue.  In  con- 
junction with  the  principle  of  taxing  corporations  upon  earning  capacity  it  seems 
destined  to  receive  increasing  consideration  in  the  several  States. 

GBOBas  Clappbeton. 
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The  prinoipal  source  of  reyenne  in  this  State,  as  in  most  others.  Is  the  general 
tax  on  prop^iy. 

POLL  TAX. 

A  peculiar  feature  still  retained  in  the  taxation  system  of  this  State  is  the  poll 
or  capitation  tax  levied  on  every  male  inhabitant  above  the  age  of  21  years,  citizen 
or  alien,  and  upon  every  female  citizen  of  said  age  who  requests  to  be  so  assessed. 
In  the  earlk  period  of  our  history  the  poll  tax  was  quite  general  and  popular,  but 
gradualljr  became  obnoxious  and,  in  some  of  the  States,  as  Ohio,  was  prohibited 
by  constitutional  provision. 

Careful  provisions  are  made  in  the  Massachusetts  law  for  obtaining  accurate 
lists  of  those  subiect  to  this  tax,  and  the  assessors  assess  upon  them  State  and 
county  taxes.  Tne  State  tax  is  assessed  upon  the  number  of  -poUa  in  each  place 
until  such  assessment  amounts  to  $1  upon  each  poll,  the  remainder  of  said  tax 
being  then  assessed  upon  property.  County  taxes  are  assessed  in  like  manner. 
The  result  is  that  the  rate  of  poll  tax  is  $2  per  year  throughout  substantially  the 
whole  State. 

Formerly  the  payment  of  this  tax  was  made  by  law  a  condition  of  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  and  was  in  most  part  paid  either  by  the  i>erson  assessed  or  by 
political  organizations.  This  provision  was  repealed  by  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  in  1891.  Since  that  time  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax  from  those  not 
liable  to  property  tax  has  been  difficult,  and  in  cities  it  is  now  very  largely  uncol- 
lectable  from  the  persons  who  are  not  taxed  upon  property.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  are  required  to  contribute  their  api>ortionea 
taxes,  State  and  county,  whether  by  poll  tax  or  property  tax,  so  that  the  resources 
of  State  and  counties  are  not  affected  by  failure  to  collect  poll  taxes. 

The  number  of  persons  assessed  for  poll  tax  in  1896  was  723,736;  the  number  of 
persons  assessed  for  that  tax  only  was  611,659,  and  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
assessed  on  polls  was  $1,484,629.  The  total  amount  assessed  on  polls  in  1898  was 
(1,478,680,  and  in  1899,  $1,604,990. 

GBNEBAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

All  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  not  expressly 
exempted  by  law  is  subjected  to  taxation.  There  is  the  common  exemption  of 
property  usea  for  the  public  good,  and  special  exemptions  desired  to  lighten  the 
trarden  of  taxation  upon  those  not  able  to  bear  it  easily.  Conspicuous  in  the  latter 
class  are  the  projierty  of  soldiers  or  sailors  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
or  their  wives  (exempt  up  to  $2,000  if  they  suffered  certain  disablements  or 
became  i>ermanently  incapacitated  for  manual  labor,  providing  their  estate  does 
not  exceed  $6,000) ;  the  tools  of  a  mechanic  not  exceeding  $300  in  value,  and  house- 
hold furniture  not  exceeding  $1,000  in  value. 

The  tax  on  real  estate  is  by  far  the  most  imx)ortant,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
taxes  of  the  State  being  assessed  on  real  property.  The  taxation  of  real  estate  is 
based  in  the  usual  manner  upon  assessment  by  estimate  and  valuation  by  local 
assessors. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  in  this  State.  The  tax  commission  in  its  report  of  1897  shows  that 
taxes  in  many  of  the  farming  towns,  as  a  result  of  industrial  causes,  are  excessively 
and  unfairly  heavy  as  compared  with  taxes  on  real  property  in  other  parts  of  tiie 
State,  real  estate  in  some  towns  being  assessed  above  its  selling  value  and  the  rate 
often  beinK  $16  to  $20  and  sometimes  more  per  $1,000. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  taxation  in  1896  was  $2,040,200,644. 
The  total  amount  of  taxes  assessed  upon  real  estate  was  $80,120,780,  out  of  a  total 
tax  assessment  on  polls  and  property  of  $89,964,889. 

In  1898  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  was  $2,182,696,661.  The  total 
amotmt  of  taxes  assessed  upon  real  estate  was  $33,894,643,  out  of  a  total  tax  assessed 
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on  polls  and  property  of  $43,793,878.  In  1899  the  total  assessed  valnation  of  real 
estate  was  $3,247,094,547,  and  of  personal  property,  inclnding  resident  bank  stock, 
$628,936,675.  The  tax  on  real  estate  was  $84,188,810,  ont  of  a  total  tax  on  polls  and 
property  of  $48,088,672. 

MORTGAGES. 

A  distingnishing  feature  of  the  method  of  taxing  real  estate  is  the  treatment  of 
mortgaged  property.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  are  designed  to  impose  only 
one  tax  on  real  estate,  whether  mortgaged  or  not,  the  mode  of  payment  of  this  one 
tax  bemg  left  to  adjustment  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.  This  applies 
only  to  mortgages  on  taxable  real  estate;  mortgages  on  realtv  situated  outside  the 
State  or  on  real  estate  within  it  but  exempt  from  taxation,  such  as  church  property, 
are  taxable  as  personal  property  to  l^eir  holders.  The  mortsaffor  or  mortgagee 
of  taxable  realty  may  make  to  the  local  assessor  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  and  name  and  residence  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  interest  therein. 
The  law  provides  that  when  this  is  done,  the  mortgage  is  to  be  taxed  to  the  holder, 
usually  at  its  face  value,  but  not  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  fair  cash  value  of 
tiie  mortgaged  pronerty.  The  making  of  the  statement,  however,  is  optional  with 
the  mortgagor,  and  there  is  usually  no  inducement  to  make  it^jnortgages  being 
invariably  orawn  obligating  the  mortgagor  to  pay  all  taxes.  The  moin^gee  is 
therefore  virtually  exempted  from  taxation  on  the  mortgage. 

This  method  was  adopted  in  1881 .  Prior  to  that  time  both  the  mortgage  and  the 
mortga^^  property  were  taxed  for  their  full  amounts  to  their  respective  owners. 
It  is  pomted  out  by  the  tax  commission  of  1897  that  under  this  lormer  method 
the  taxation  of  mortgages  was  carried  out  with  great  uncertainty,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  mortgage  securities  held  by  private  lenders  were  not  in  fact  taxed; 
the  rate  of  interest,  nowever,  was  affected  by  the  risk  of  taxation. 

The  result  of  the  practical  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation  by  the  law 
of  1881,  providing  for  the  taxation  of  mortgaged  real  estate  once  for  all,  and  per- 
mitting mortgagor  and  mortgagee  to  arrange  oetween  themselves  for  the  payment 
of  the  taxes,  was  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  not  by  the  average  rate  of 
taxation,  but  about  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent.  The  competition  in  mortgage 
investments  was  greatly  increased,  and  there  was  a  general  and  substantial  decline 
in  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  commission,  after  thorough  investigation,  recommends  the  retention  of 
the  present  method  of  one  tax  upon  mort^ged  property,  with  right  of  adjust- 
ment of  payment  between  mortgagor  and  mortgaRee.  The  commission  discusses 
'*the  other  feasible  method,"  that  followed  by  the  State  of  California.  There 
also  but  one  tax  is  imposed  upon  mortgaged  property;  the  mortgagor  is  called 
upon  to  state  the  name  of  the  mortgagee  and  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  each 
being  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  interest  in  the  property,  and  no  agreement  for 
pasrment  of  all  taxes  by  the  mortgagor  is  reco^ized.  The  effect  of  this  method, 
as  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  commission,  is  that  while  the  lender  is 
taxed  upon  the  full  amount  of  his  mortgage,  the  debtor  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
rate  of  mterest  higher  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  even  by  something  more— 
mortgages  in  Caluomia  usually  bearing  2  per  cent  additional  interest  as  com- 
parea  with  other  loans  or  investments. 

In  view  of  the  experience  in  California  and  general  probabilities,  the  commis- 
sion concludes  that  the  taxation  of  mortgages  by  an  unfailing  process  would 
increase  the  interest  charged  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  tax,  ana  says  that  if  the 
existing  method  is  defective,  in  that  persons  of  means  lendmg  on  mortgages  do 
not  contribute  proportionately  to  the  public  burden,  the  remedy  ^ould  be  sought 
in  some  other  way.  As  a  means  of  securing  greater  contributions  from  the 
estates  of  persons  of  means,  the  commission  recommends  an  inheritance  tax  and 
an  income  tax  estimated  according  to  the  rental  value  of  the  habitation  occupied. 
The  joint  legislative  committee  on  taxation,  in  its  report,  upon  consideration 
of  the  rei>ort  of  the  special  tax  commission  on  the  subject  of  the  taxation  of 
mortgages,  says  that  tne  present  law  seems  to  work  well,  and  that  to  rei)eal 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  step  backwards. 

PERSONAL  PEOPERTY. 

The  statutes  provide  that,  subject  to  certain  exceptions  hereinafter  considered, 
'<  all  personal  estate  within  or  without  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  assessed  to  the 
owner  in  the  city  or  town  where  he  is  an  inhabitant  on  the  Ist  day  of  May." 
The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  personal  property  is  taxable  to  the  owner  at  his 
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place  of  domicile  relate  to  certain  specified  kinds  taxed  where  tdtnated,  or  where 
the  business  for  which  they  are  used  is  condncted.  They  consist  in  general  of  all 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  other  stock  in  trade  or  mannfactoring  within 
the  Stiate,  whether  the  owners  reside  within  or  withont  the  State.  Snch  property 
is  taxed  where  the  bnsiness  for  which  it  is  used  is  carried  on,  whether  the  owner 
resides  there  or  not.  The  owner  may  reside  in  some  other  ^art  of  the  State  or 
outside  the  State.  Stock  in  trade  outside  the  State,  owned  by  inhabitants  thereof, 
is  taxed  to  the  owner  where  he  lives.  These  provisions,  however,  do  not  apply 
to  stock  in  trade  owned  by  corporations  organized  within  the  State. 

"  All  machinery  employed  in  manufactures  whether  owned  by  corporations  or 
individuals  is  assessed  where  it  is  situated  or  employed."  Horses,  mules,  neat 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  when  kept  in  places  other  than  those  where  the  owners 
reside,  and  norses  emploved  on  stages  or  other  vehicles  for  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, are  assessed  to  tne  owner  in  the  place  where  they  are  kept.  All  personal 
property  within  the  State  leased  for  profit  is  assessed  for  taxation  where  such 
property  is  situated,  to  the  owner  or  person  having  possession  thereof. 

Als  to  these  exceptions  of  tangible  and  visible  property,  the  statutes  dei>art  from 
the  general  rule  that  personal^  is  taxable  to  the  owner  at  his  place  of  domicile, 
but  property  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  situated  without  the  State  is  treated 
according  to  the  general  rule. 

Personal  property  in  general  is  assessed  for  taxation  by  local  assessors,  who  are 
directed  to  require  all  inhabitants  to  bring  in  true  sworn  lists  of  all  personal 
estate  owned  by  them.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  penalty  imposed  for  failure 
to  comply  with  this  requirement,  the  assessors  in  such  cases  being  required  to  ascer- 
tain, according  to  their  best  information  and  belief,  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
personal  estate;  but  from  the  tax  assessed  the  taxpayer  may  be  allowed  an  abate- 
ment only  in  case  the  tax  exceeds  by  more  than  50  per  cent  what  it  would  have 
been  if  return  under  oath  had  been  made.  In  actual  practice,  according  to 
the  best  information  obtainable,  but  a  small  portion  of  x>ersonal  property,  even 
of  an  intangible  character,  is  assessed  on  sworn  returns  of  taxables,  the  greater 
portion  being  by  doomage  of  local  assessors. 

The  law  defines  with  much  detail  what  is  personal  property  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation.    It  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Gtoods,  chattels,  money,  and  effects,  wherever  the^r  are. 

2.  Ships  and  vessels  not  engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade. 

8.  Money  at  interest  and  other  debts  due  the  i>er6ons  to  be  taxed  over  and  above 
what  t^ey  are  indebted  or  pay  interest  for.  Deots  secured  by  mortgages  on  taxable 
real  estate  are  expressly  declared  to  be  not  included  in  such  taxable  debts^  and 
may  not  be  used  by  the  debtor  to  reduce  the  amount  of  taxable  debts  due  him. 

4.  ''Public  stocks  and  securities,  bonds  of  all  railroads,  including  street  railways, 
stocks  in  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  moneyed  corporations  within  or  without  the 
State."  But  shares  in  corporations  chartered  by  the  State  or  organized  under  its 
general  laws  are  not  taxable  to  the  holder  for  State,  county,  city,  or  town  pur- 
poses, the  taxation  of  such  property  being  secured  by  the  general  franchise  tax 
levied  on  corporations. 

5.  Income  from  an  annuity,  from  ships  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  carry- 
ing trade,  and  so  much  of  the  income  of  a  profession,  £ade,  or  employment  as 
exceeds  tne  sum  of  $3,000  a  year;  but  no  income  is  taxable  if  derived  from  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation. 

under  this  provision  incomes  from  professions  and  salaries  are  taxable,  and  it 
has  been  held  that  incomes  from  trade,  being  derived  from  skill  and  manage- 
ment in  business,  as  well  as  from  the  use  oi  capital,  are  taxable,  even  though 
theproperty  enga^d  in  the  business  was  already  taxed. 

The  total  valuation  of  personal  property  assessed  for  taxation  bv  local  assessors 
in  1896  was  $582,819,634,  the  amoimt  of  taxes  $8,398,980.  The  valuation  and  tax 
upon  real  estate  for  the  same  year  were  about  three  and  one-half  times  these 
amounts. 

In  1898  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  was  $581,646,188,  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  $8,719,105.  The  assessed  valuation  or  real  estate  in  that  year  was 
about  three  and  three-fourths  times  that  of  personalty.  In  1899  the  assessed 
valuation  of  personalty  was  $628,926,675,  and  tne  amount  of  taxes  $9,344,872. 

The  committee  on  taxaidon  of  the  Boston  Executive  Business  Association 
reported:  '*  The  personal  property  of  both  the  cit^  and  State,  which  imder  the  law 
is  subject  to  taxation,  can  not  oe  less  than  twice  the  value  of  the  real  estate. 
Upon  this  all  writers  agree.'' 

The  real  estate  in  1896  being  $2,040,000,000  in  assessed  value,  the  personalty 
would,  on  this  basis,  be  $4,080,000,000,  instead  of  $582,000,000. 
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GENERAL  CORPORATION  TAX. 

The  distinctiye  feature  of  the  system  of  taxation  of  corporate  property  in 
Massachnsette  is  that  it  is  administered  wholly  or  in  part  by  officers  of  the  State, 
instead  of  by  local  officers. 

The  Reneral  franchise  tax,  so  called,  on  corporations  chartered  or  organized 
under  vie  laws  of  the  State,  designed  to  reach  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  all  the 
prox>erty  of  corporations,  once  and  once  only,  is  the  most  important  tax  in  the 
general  system.    **  It  is  nnique  in  the  tax  experience  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

The  real  estate  and  machinery  of  all  corporations  situated  within  the  State  are 
assessed  by  the  local  authorities  in  conmion  with  other  real  estate  and  personalty 
and  the  taxes  thereon  paid  directly  to  the  respective  towns  and  cities  where  the 
property  is  located,  the  other  personalty  and  the  stock  being  exempt  from  direct 
locs^  taxation. 

The  remainder  of  the  property  of  corx)orations  ^except  banks  and  some  other 
corporations,  taxation  of  which  is  provided  for  oy  special  statutes),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  market  value  of  outstanding  shares  in  excess  of  the  value  of  real 
estate  and  machinery  taxed  locally,  is  assessed  and  taxed  by  the  St-ate  directly 
and  payment  made  in  the  first  instonce  to  the  State  treasury;  a  large  portion  of 
the  taxes  so  raised  is  then  distributed  among  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State. 

This  annual  corporation  tax  applies  to  corporations  of  the  most  various  kinds, 
such  as  manufacturing  and  trading  establishments,  railroads,  street  railways,  gas 
and  electric-lighting  companies,  electric-power  companies,  private  water-supply 
companies,  telegrapn  and  telephone  companies,  and  certain  insurance  companies. 

This  general  corporation  tax  is  assessed  by  the  tax  commissioner  of  the  State, 
valuation  being  based  ux)on  returns  from  the  corporations  and  from  local  assessors 
and  such  oi^er  information  as  the  commissioner  may  obtain. 

Every  corporation  subject  to  this  tax  is  required  to  return  annually  to  the  tax 
commissioner,  under  oath  of  its  treasurer,  a  complete  list  of  its  shareholders  and 
their  places  of  residence,  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each,  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  its  place  of  business,  the  par  value  and  the  mar- 
ket value  of  its  shares  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
works,  structures,  real  estate,  and  machinery  subject  to  local  taxation  within  the 
State;  in  the  case  of  railroad  and  telegraph  companies,  the  whole  len^^  of  their 
lines  and  the  len^h  of  so  much  of  their  lines  as  is  within  the  State;  m  the  case 
of  other  corporations,  the  amount,  value,  and  location  of  all  works,  structures, 
real  estate,  and  machinery  owned  by  them  subject  to  taxation  without  the  State. 

Returns  to  the  tox  commissioner  are  also  made  by  the  local  assessors,  showing 
the  names  of  all  corporations  and  containing  statements  of  their  property  ana 
the  amounts  for  which  such  property  is  valued  for  local  taxation. 

From  these  returns  or  from  other  sources,  at  his  discretion,  he  not  being  bound 
by  the  returns  of  the  cori>oration  as  to  the  value  of  cori>orate  franchisee  or  by  the 
returns  of  local  assessors  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  assessed  locally,  the  com- 
missioner ascertains  the  true  value  of  the  shares  of  each  corporation,  which  is 
designated  as  the  '^  true  value  of  its  corporate  franchise.'' 

The  commissioner,  in  certain  cases,  is  authorized  to  examine  the  books  of  cor- 
porations and  to  examine,  under  oath,  the  treasurer  and  directors. 

The  tax  commissioner  then,  from  the  aggregate  value  of  the  shares  of  the  cor- 
poration thus  determined,  makes  the  following  deductions: 
'  First.  In  the  case  of  railroads  and  telegraph  companies  whose  lines  extend 
beyond  the  State,  he  deducts  such  a  proportion  of  tne  whole  valuation  as  that 
part  of  the  line  without  the  State  bears  to  the  entire  line,  and  also  deducts  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  real  estate  and  machinery  located  and  subject  to 
taxation  within  the  State  as  determined  by  him. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  a  telephone  comi>any,  so  much  of  the  whole  valuation  as 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  telephones  used  or  controlled  by  it  without  the 
State  is  deducted,  and  also  the  value  of  all  stock  in  other  corporations  held  by  it 
upon  which  it  has  paid  a  tax  for  the  preceding  year. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  an  insurance  company,  the  value  of  mortgages  on  real 
estate  held  by  it  subject  to  local  taxation. 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  all  ol^er  corporations,  there  is  deducted  an  amotmt  CMqual 
to  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  machinery  subject  to  local  taxation  within  or 
without  the  State. 

The  true  value  of  corporate  franchises,  thus  diminished,  is  then  taxed  at  a  rate 
which  is  regarded  as  the  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State,  determined  by  an 
apportionment  of  the  whole  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation  upon  prop- 
er^ in  the  State  during  the  current  year,  as  returned  by  local  officials,  upon  the 
aggregate  valuation  of  the  preceding  year. 
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The  amount  of  the  tax  thns  computed  on  corporate  excess  is  paid  by  each  cor- 
poration to  the  State  treasnrer,  upon  notice  from  the  tax  commissioner  of  the 
amonnt  dne,  thns  redncing  the  expense  of  collection  to  a  minimmn. 

The  weakness  of  this  mrstem  of  taxation  npon  corporate  excess  is  the  method  of 
determining  the  rate  of  taxation,  which,  theoretically  fair  and  eqnal  as  com- 
pared with  other  property,  is  likely  to  he  practically  uneqnal  and  excessive 
because  of  the  more  accurate  method  of  ascertaining  the  "true  value''  of  the 
property  assessed.  The  '*  average  rate  "  obtuned  by  this  method  is  apt  to  be  une- 
qual and  misleading,  and  laws  similar  in  general  provisions  have  in  some  States 
been  held  unconstitutional  and  void  as  violating  the  requirement  of  unif  ormily 
provided  in  State  constitutions.  A  better  method,  in  some  respects,  would  be  a 
rate  fixed  by^  law. 

However,  it  is  claimed  that  under  penalties  applied  with  ease  and  certainty  these 
taxes  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  promptly  and  with  httle  complaint,  the  cori>orations 
readily  adjusting  themselves  to  them.  This  tax  having  been  paid  into  the  State 
treasrury  is  in  part  distributed  among  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  and  in  part 
retained  by  the  State.  Such  proportion  of  the  tax  as  corresponds  to  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  stock  owned  by  residents  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  corpora- 
tion's list  of  stockholders,  or  such  other  evidence  as  the  tax  commissioner  may 
obtain,  is  paid  to  the  several  cities  and  towns  where  such  shareholders  reside. 
The  remainder  of  this  tax,  representing  shares  of  stock  held  outside  the  State,  is 
retained  in  the  State  treasury.  This  apportionment  of  tax  according  to  the  resi- 
dence of  shareholders  is  thought  to  work  inequitably. 

Formerly  these  provisions  applied  to  street-railway  companies,  whether  char- 
tered in  or  without  the  State,  doing  business  within  the  State,  but  by  the  act  of 
1898  the  distribution  of  the  francruse  taxes  of  street-railway  corporations  is 
changed  from  the  towns  where  the  stocUiolders  reside  to  the  towns  where  the 
tracks  are  located,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  tracks  therein. 

Foreign  telegraph  companies  using  lines  within  the  State  are  required  to  make 
like  returns  and  pay  a  like  tax. 

Mining  companies  chartered  or  organized  within  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  without  the  State  are  required  to  make  sworn  reports  of  the  amount  of 
their  capital  stock,  and  pay  thereon  to  the  State  treasurer  a  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  1  per  cent  upon  their  capital  stock.  Such  companies  are  also  required  to  make 
accurate  returns,  under  oath,  of  their  business  and  profits,  and  the  tax  commis- 
sioner, from  such  report  or  otherwise,  determines  the  net  profits  or  gains  of  each 
such  corporation,  ana  assesses  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  upon  the  amount  thereof. 

Yield  of  the  general  eorporoHan  tax  in  1896, 

Net  amount  assessed  by  tax  commissioner $3,829,528.02 

Amount  certified  as  due  to  cities  and  towns 2,729,665.86 

Balance  accruing  to  the  State 1,099,862.17 

From  the  excellent  report  of  the  Massachusetts  tax  commissioners,  made  in  1897, 
fronf  which  source  we  derive  much  of  the  information  herein  contained,  we  ^uote 
the  following  comments  upon  the  Massachusetts  system  of  taxing  corporations, 
the  italicizing  bein^  our  own: 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  methods  of  taxing  corporations  chartered  by  the  State 
and  banks  aro  in  their  main  lines  similar.  We  shall  accordingly  consider  them 
together. 

*'  The  taxation  of  shares  in  domestic  corporations  and  in  banks  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  bonds,  foreign  stocks,  and  other  securities  taxable  to  the 
holder.  Here  there  is  no  demand  for  a  statement  from  the  individual  taxpayer, 
no  doomage  by  local  assessors,  no  guesswork,  no  possibility  of  evading  or  diminr 
ishing  taxes  by  change  of  domicile^  no  question  of  double  taxation.  The  real  estate 
and  machinery  are  assessed  locally,  doubtless  not  with  perfect  equality  and  justice, 
but  probably  as  carefully  as  worud  be  possible  under  any  system.  The  corporate 
excess  is  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate  by  the  State,  The  taxes  are  regular  and  certain. 
They  are  heavv,  and  they  yield  a  large  rovenue.  The  rate  of  taxes  on  corporate 
excess  for  the  last  15  years  has  been  from  year  to  year  not  far  from  $15  per  $1,000, 
or  about  li  per  cent  on  the  capital.  The  assessment  in  1896  was  $8,829,528.02. 
Yet,  little  complaint  is  heard  regarding  these  taxes— Sk  signal  proof  that  the  tax- 
payers accommodate  themselves,  if  not  with  ease,  at  least  without  serious  com- 
plaint, to  burdens  which  are  steady,  remdar,  predictable,  and  for  whioh,  in 
consequence,  they  are  able  to  make  calcumtions  and  adjust  their  affain. 
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*'  The  cori>oration  tax  is  particnlarly  simple,  and  is  assessed  with  unerring  exact' 
ness  in  the  case  of  large  and  well-known  corporations  whose  shares  are  regnlarly 
dealt  in,  and  consequently  have  a  publicly  recorded  value.  Railways,  banks,  the 
larger  manufacturing  corporations,  and  o&ers  whose  stocks  are  frequently  quoted, 
are  taxed  without  a  word  of  inquiry,  and  without  a  possibility  of  escape.  A  very 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  corporations  are  in  a  somewhat  different  position. 
Their  shares  are  held  by  a  few  inmviduals,  are  rarely  transferred,  and  are  with- 
out a  quotable  market  value.  In  these  cases  the  statement  required  by  law  from 
the  corporation  itself  as  to  the  market  value  of  its  shares  is  important.  The  tax 
commissioner  mav  further  reguire  a  transcript  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  other 
information  which  he  deems  desirable.  No  doubt  there  is  a  possibility  of  under- 
statement by  a  corporation  of  the  value  of  its  stock,  and  a  possibility  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  balance  sheet.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes 
taxes  on  coi*porate  excess  are  partially  evaded  in  this  way;  but  the  evasions  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  as  to  taxable  securities.  In  any  case,  they 
affect  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  tot-al  taxes  collected  from  Massachusetts  cor- 
porations as  a  whole.  This  part  of  our  tax  system  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
method  of  taxins  coi*poration8  at  the  soui'ce  and  of  refraining  from  any  dealings 
with  the  individual  holder  of  corporate  securities,  a  method  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  simplest,  most  efficient,  and  most  equitable  in  the  taxation  of 
corporate  property. 

**  There  are.  however,  some  questions  as  to  the  present  mode  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  on  tne  taxes  on  corporate  excess  to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  general  court.  They  are  distributed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
amon^  the  several  cities  and  towns  according  to  the  ownership  of  shares  by  their 
inhabitants.  We  have  already  refen-ed  to  some  anomalous  results  of  this 
method  of  distribution.  It  causes  di6proi)ortionately  large  sums  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  few  towns  much  resorted  to  by  persons  of  means.  But  even  apart  from 
this  difficulty  there  are  others  which  make  it  doubtful  whether,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, corporate  excess  should  be  made  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  the 
towns  and  cities. 

*'  With  many  corporations  there  is  a  very  large  oori>orate  excess.  All  railways, 
by  an  old  decision  of  the  courts,  are  exempt  from  local  taxation  on  their  right  of 
way;  and,  in  any  case,  the  value  of  their  real  estate  and  machinery,  taxable  locallv, 
is  not  a  fi^reat  proportion  of  their  total  valuation.  This  is  even  more  strikingly 
true  in  the  case  oi  street  railways.  The  cities  and  towns  where  the  shareholders 
happen  to  reside,  i>erhap6  distant  from  the  place  where  the  enterprise  is  carried 
on,  get  the  main  benefit  of  the  taxes. 

**  Disproportion  of  a  different  sort  appears  as  to  some  manufacturing  cori>ora- 
tions.  A  mill  owned  by  a  corporation  may  biing  to  a  town  considerable  popula- 
tion of  working  people  and  a  need  for  schools,  streets,  sewers^  and  water.  It  is 
true  that  it  may  also  bring  some  increase  of  the  taxable  dwelhngs,  but  this  may 
be  comparatively  small.  If  in  the  taxation  of  mill  property  there  is  considerable 
corporate  excess  over  and  above  the  property  locally  taxed,  the  town  feels  that  it 
is  deprived  of  resources  which  should  fairly  be  called  on  to  aid  in  meeting  the 
additional  expenses. 

**  Still  anotner  anomalv  appears  with  regard  to  trading  and  mercantile  corpora- 
tions. A  firm  or  indiviaual  carrying  on  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business  is 
taxable  locally  on  its  real  estate  and  machinery  only.  Its  stock  in  trade  simply 
forms  a  part  of  its  general  assets,  and  is  one  element  among  the  manv  which  go  to 
make  up  the  value  of  its  shares.  As  mercantile  corporations  are  likely  to  own 
little  or  no  real  estate  and  machinery,  the  corporate  excess  is  likelv  to  oe  large, 
and  the  taxes  are  distributed  mainly  to  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  sharehold- 
ers reside.  In  most  parts  of  the  State  the  shareholders  reside  tii  the  cities  and 
towns  where  the  business  is  carried  on,  and  the  distribution  raises  no  question: 
but  in  the  city  of  Boston  many  mercantile  corporations  are  owned  by  sharehold- 
ers who  reside  in  the  suburban  cities  and  towns.  The  latter  get  the  large  corpo- 
rate excess,  while  the  stock  in  trade  is  not  taxable  in  Boston.  It  may  be  that  the 
city  of  Boston  does  not  suffer  seriously  from  this  situation,  for  the  mercantile 
corporations  usually  occupy  expensive  real  estate  and,  as  tenants  or  owners,  con- 
tribute indirectly  or  directly  to  the  taxes  of  Boston;  but  the  suburban  cittes  or 
towns  which  get  the  corporate  excess  certainly  seem  to  be  little  entitled  to  the 
sums  turned  over  to  them  in  this  way. 

**  On  the  whole,  the  present  method  of  distributing  corporate  excess  seems  to  ns 
to  be  based  upon  a  doubtful  principle  and  to  work  badly  in  practice.  It  is  based 
on  the  legal  fiction  that  the  situs  of  personal  property  is  the  domicile  of  its  owner. 
But  this  theory  has  already  been  disregarded,  so  far  as  the  tax  laws  are  concerned, 
in  various  ways.    It  is  not  followed  in  the  provisions  as  to  stock  in  ^ade,  live 
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stock,  and  machineiy ,  or  in  the  taxation  of  savings  ^nks  and  of  Insurance  com- 
panies. It  results  in  an  arbitrary  apportionment  of  large  sums  of  monev  with 
little  visible  regard  to  the  real  clamis  and  needs  of  the  several  cities  and  towns. 
We  shall  accordingly  make  recommendations  for  a  change  in  this  part  of  the  tax 
system — ^f  or  the  retention  of  the  tax  on  corporate  excess  by  the  State  in  the  first 
instance  and  for  tibe  utilization  of  the  general  financial  resources  of  the  State 
with  a  regard  to  the  just  needs  of  the  local  bodies." 
These  recommendations  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  legislature. 

BAILBOADS. 


<< 


This  class  of  prox>erty  is  assessed  by  the  State  tax  commissioner  as  a  unit  upon 

the  true  value  of  its  corporate  franchise,"  based  upon  verified  reports  and  such 
other  information  as  the  commissioner  may  obtain,  at  the  **  average  rate  "  through- 
out the  State. 

This  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  upon  the  property  within  the  right  of  way,  6 
rods  in  width,  but  all  property  outside  this  right  of  way  is  taxed  locally,  as  other 
propertv.  The  value  of  real  estate  and  machinery  outside  of  this  right  of  way, 
assessed  by  local  assessors  throughout  the  State  in  1899,  was  $69,027,585,  and  the 
average  rate  was  about  $15.78  per  $1,000,  yielding  about  $1,089,254  in  local,  taxes. 

The  tax  on  corporate  franchises  of  railroads  in  1899  was  $1,631,854.46,  making  a 
total  tax  of  $2,720,608. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  corporation-tax  law  for  the 

year  1898: 

General  Hst $4,184,240.72 

Coal  mining,  quarrying,  and  oil  companies 7, 785. 66 

Foreign  railroad  taxes 26,749.00 

4,218,775.88 

The  amount  accruing  to  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  below: 

From  general  list  corporations: 

Net  amount  assessed $4,184,240.7% 

Amount  due  cities  and  towns 2, 568, 442.  OIK 

1,620,798.71 
Amount  due  to  cities  and  towns  on  account  of  tax  on  street- 
railway  companies 569,069.29 

Balance  accruing  to  Commonwealth 1,051,729.42 

Total  valuation  of  capital  stock  of  corporations  in  1898 625, 595, 020. 00 

The  valuation  of  real  estate  and  machinery 890,892,347.00 

Excess  on  which  a  franchise  tax  is  laid 235,202,678.00 

STREET  RAILWAYS. 

In  1898  a  change  was  made  in  the  methods  of  taxing  street  railways. 

The  return  to  the  tax  commission  must  show,  in  addition  to  the  statements 
formerly  required,  the  total  len^h  of  track  operated,  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
of  the- company,  and  of  the  dividends  paid  thereon  during  the  previous  year 
and  during  eacn  year  from  its  organization.  Companies  which  have,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  operation,  paid  dividends  of  6  per  cent  on  their  capital 
stock,  and  during  the  year  preceding  the  statement  paid  dividends  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  8  per  cent  upon  their  capital  stock,  are  required  to  pay  to  the  treasurer 
for  every  such  year,  in  addition  to  the  general  corporate  franchise  tax,  a  tax 
equal  to  such  excess  of  dividends. 

The  portion  of  the  tax  not  retained  by  the  State  is  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  cities  and  towns  in  proportion  to  leng^th  of  track  operated  in  such 
cities  and  towns,  instead  of  being  distributed  according  to  ownership  of  shares. 

Roads  are  also  required  to  file  with  the  boards  of  assessors  in  the  several  cities 
and  towns  through  which  they  run  annual  statements  of  total  length  of  track 
and  gross  receipts,  upon  which  gross  receipts  the  assessors  assess  an  excise  tax 
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equal  to  sach  proportion  of  tbe  following  percentage  of  flpross  receipts  as  the  leng^ 
of  track  operatea  in  any  city  or  town  bears  to  the  total  length  of  track  operated 
in  pnbUc  ways,  viz: 

m  case  gross  receix>ts  are  $4,000  or  less  per  mile,  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  gross  receipts;  in  case  of  gross  receipts  exceeding  $4,000  per  mile  and  less 
than  $7,000,  2  per  cent;  in  case  of  gross  receipts  exceeding  $7,000  and  under 
$14,000  per  mile,  2^  per  cent;  in  case  of  gross  receipts  exceeding  $14,000  and  less 
than  101,000  per  nule,  2i  per  cent;  in  cases  where  gross  receipra  exceed  $212000 
and  are  less  uian  $28,000  per  mile,  2f  pi^  cent;  and  in  cases  where  gross  receipts 
exceed  $38,000  per  mile,  8  per  cent.  This  excise  tax  is  in  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  provided  by  law. 

BANKS. 

The  method  of  taxing  banks  is  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  general  corpora- 
tion tax  described,  differing  somewhat  in  detail  to  secure  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  laws  governing  national  bsmks. 

The  taxes  assessed  are  i>aid  by  the  banks  directly,  shareholders  having  no 
direct  connection  with  assessment  or  payment,  and  tiie  taxes  collected  mym 
banks  are  apportioned  among  the  cities  and  towns  according  to  residence  of  own- 
ers of  shares  within  the  State,  the  remainder  being  retained  in  the  State  treasury, 
as  in  the  case  of  general  corporations. 

The  shares  are  taxed  to  their  owners  by  the  local  assessors  at  their  fair  cash 
value,  less  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  bank,  which  is  assessed 
directly  to  the  bank  in  like  manner  as  other  real  property  is  assessed  to  the 
owners. 

The  taxes  so  assessed  upon  shares  are  paid  by  the  bank  on  behalf  of  share- 
holders at  the  local  rate  for  State,  county,  and  town  taxes,  and  the  shareholders 
are  tiien  relieved  from  further  taxation  upon  their  shares. 

The  city  or  town  in  which  the  bank  is  located  is  entitled  to  so  much  of  the  tax 
as  is  represented  by  local  real  estate  owned  by  the  bank  and  by  shares  which  its 
inhabitants  own;  other  towns  or  cities  are  enti'tied  to  such  proportion  of  the  tax 
as  the  ownership  of  shares  by  their  inhabitants  represents,  wnile  such  part  of  the 
tax  as  is  represented  by  shares  owned  outside  oi:  the  State  accrues  to  the  State 
treasury. 

Yield  of  the  bank  tax  in  1896. 

Whole  amount  of  tax  on  shares $1,548,586.11 

Betained by  towns  where  bank  is  located $547,288.87 

Certified  to  other  cities  and  towns  on  account  of  shares 

owned 368,718.54 

Due  to  institutions,  societies,  etc 206, 718. 64 

Accuring  to  the  State  treasury 421,061.64 

Total 1,548,685.11 

Taxation  on  harik  shares,  1898, 

Whole  amoxmt  of  tax  on  bank  shares $1,509,936.75 

Of  which  there  was  retained  by  towns  on  account  of 

shares  owned  by  residents $547,799.92 

Amount  paid  into  State  treasury 976,186.83 

1,509,936.75 

Of  this  amount  $412,890.38  accrued  to  the  Commonwealth. 

SAVmaS  BANKS. 

Savings  banks  and  institutions  for  savings  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
are  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  trust  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  depositors  and 
are  not  taxable  under  the  general  corporation  or  bank  law. 

They  pay  to  the  State  a  special  tax  of  one-hsdf  of  1  per  cent  annually  on  the 
amount  of  their  deposits,  subject  to  certain  deductions. 

They  are  required  to  make  semiannual  returns  to  the  State  treasurer,  showing 
the  amount  of  deposits  on  the  first  days  of  May  and  November,  and  the  average 
amount  of  deposits  for  the  six  months  next  preceding  each  of  those  days.  From 
titiese  returns  the  tax  commissioner  assesses  the  tax  upon  the  various  banks  in 
proportion  to  the  average  amounts  of  their  deposits  during  each  period  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  law,  one-fourth  per  cent  for  each  six  months,  or  one-half  per  cent  per 
year.  Certain  deductions,  however,  are  made  for  the  amounts  invested  in  real 
estate  used  for  banking  purposes  taxed  locally,  in  loans  secured  by  mortgage  on 
taxable  real  estate,  and  in  shares  of  banks  taxed  by  the  State. 
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The  proceeds  of  the  savings-bank  tax  aoorae  entirely  to  the  State  treasury. 

Yield  of  the  savings-hank  tax, 

1896 $1,291,266.47 

1898 1,835,750.65 

The  yalnation  for  the  latter  year  was  $276,150,466. 

TBUST  COMPANIES. 

These  comxMuiies  form  a  separate  class  for  taxation;  they  are  taxed  on  their  cap- 
ital stock  nnder  the  general  corporation  tax  law  like  other  corporations,  fpid  are 
iJso  subject  to  a  separate  tax  on  trost  funds  and  deposits. 

The  tax  on  trust  funds  and  deposits  is  levied  in  two  distinct  parts,  ui>on  personal 
inroperty  held  in  trust  and  upon  deposits*  Annual  sworn  returns  to  the  tax  com- 
missioner are  required  of  all  personal  proi>erty  held  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
which  is  taxable  on  the  ag^egate  amount  owned  by  residents  outside  the  State. 

The  tax  commissioner,  guided  by  the  return,  makes  a  valuation  of  the  projierty , 
and  assesses  a  tax  upon  the  full  value  of  the  property  at  the  rate  determined  under 
the  general  tax  law,  being  the  average  rate  of  taxation,  so  called,,  in  the  State. 

Annual  sworn  returns  are  also  required  of  sums  aeposited,  with  residences 
of  depositors  and  aggregate  amounts  held  for  dei)08itors  in  each  place.  IJpon 
the  total  value  of  wese  deposits  the  tax  commissioner  assesses  a  tax  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  average  rate  of  taxation  of  the  State.  These  taxes  are  paid 
directly  to  the  State  treasurer,  and  distributed  among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State,  so  far  as  the  funds  ana  deposite  are  owned  by  residents.  Taxes  assessed 
on  property  held  for  persons  outside  the  State  accrue  to  the  State  treasury. 


Valuation  and  taxation  of  personal  estate. 


Valuation  of  personal  estate 
Tax  on  personal  estate 


tl,  288,059 
19,898 


$1,896,421 
21,866 


mSUBANCE  COMPANIES. 

Insurance  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  having 
capital  stock,  are  taxable  on  the  market  value  of  shares  under  the  gener^  corpora- 
tion tax  law. 

Seimrate  taxes  are,  however,  imposed  on  certain  kinds  of  insurance  companies. 
Mutual  life  insurance  companies  organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
foreign  life  insurance  companies  of  all  kinds  doing  business  in  the  State,  are 
subject  to  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  net  value  of  all  policies  in 
force  held  by  residents  of  the  State  in  the  year  preceding  the  assessment. 

Mutual,  fire,  marine,  and  other  insurance  comx>anies  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  except  life  companies  and  those  taxed  under  the  general  corporation 
tax,  are  required  to  i>ay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  their  receipts  for  all  premiums  and 
assessments,  subject  to  deduction  for  premiums  received  in  some  other  State  and 
taxed  in  similar  manner  there.  Companies  of  a  similar  character,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  other  States  or  countries,  pay  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all 

Sremiums  received  for  the  insurance  of  property  or  received  by  agents  within  the 
tate. 

All  taxes  on  insurance  companies,  except  on  those  taxed  on  their  corx)orate 
franchise,  pass  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  without  distribution. 

Inswranoe  tax,  1896  and  1898, 


SnbJectB  of  taxation. 


Tax  on  life  policiee.  1896. 
Tax  on  premiums,  1896  .. 


Total  to  the  State 


Life  insorance,  1898 

Insurance  premioms,  1896 

Total 


Values. 


868,499,867 
16,066,640 


77,209,204 
16,865,884 


Tax. 


$171,248 
268,866 


489,604 


193,023 
285,178 

478,201 
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INHERITANCE  TAX. 
A  State  tax  is  levied  on  all  property  passing  to  collateral  heirs  in  any  manner, 
after  the  death  of  the  grantor,  except  that  passing  to  or  for  the  ose  of  charitable, 
edacational,  or  religions  institutions,  the  propertf  of  which  ia  exempt  by  law 
from  taxation,  and  except  in  cases  where  the  cstete  does  not  exceed  $10,000  after 
the  payment  of  all  debts,  and  excepting  legacies  or  distributive  shares  of  fCOO  or 
less.  Property  passing  to  direct  descendants  and  near  relatives  of  deceased  per- 
sons is  not  subject  to  this  tex.  These  taxes  pass  to  the  State  treasury.  The  rate 
ia  S  per  cent  on  the  market  valne  of  all  property  thus  passing. 

ATiiouiit  of  coUatiTat  inkeiilaiice  lax. 


$330,368.55 

1895 410.427.11 

1896 ,  875,578.24 

1888 663,072.00 

LIQUOR  LICENSE  TAX. 

Taxes  are  imposed  upon  the  privilege  of  selling  liquors  within  the  State,  divided 
into  several  different  classes  with  graded  rates,  and  apportioned  between  the  city 
or  town  in  which  the  license  is  aranted  and  the  State,  the  former  receiving  three- 
fonrths  and  the  tatter  one-fourth  of  the  tax. 

Theanionnt  of  this  tai  to  the  Commonwealth,  beinsong-fourth  of  the  whole,  was; 

18B6 $682,090.36 

1806 663,602.17 

18B8 .-    760,834.38 


1.  General  property  tax,  1896 $1,746,340 

8.  Corporatton  taxes: 

(a)  Qeneral  corporation  tax 1,076,080 

(ft)  Bank  stock  tax 417,808 

■  )  Savings  bank  tax 1,801,386 

'"                          ■        .--                                               367,667 

171,848 

26,748 

4,003 

63,011 

375,678 


(d)  Insurance  premium  tax ..     _ 

(e)  Excise  tax  on  life  Insurance  companies. . 

(J)  Foreign  railroad  tai _ 

igj  Mining  companies  tax 

(A)  Other  taxes  on  corpomtions- 

8.  Collateral  inheritance  tax 

4.  Lic«iiBe  fees: 


V<dwitionandttvcationofrealandperso7ialproperfyinMasiachtt«ett»,1896andI89& 
isee. 


1^ 

V&luatlan  of 

Valuation  of 

TaXDDIM] 

Taion 

uie. 

12, 040, 200,514 

130,120,730 

I6S2,SI«,SM 

'  60|81T 
171218 

SK.iSi.OW 

i(i,Dce,j>iD 

iRas 

■•ss 

■J,WO.JK),0H 

i9.ao.va 
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HooKildaDt  bank  Block  . . 

BBTlngB-btuik  depoilla  tucania 

HMMehtwem  Hoq»ltal  Life  IiuureQCe  • 
Ufo-inmrance  T>lue> 

Jn^g^nft*  jMTnHiifw 

ToniganUmja 

Truit  companies' depodU 

Mining  comptuiiM 

Ou did elacnic l^btcompanlM  tax... 


Batlmtdoc 

Invcoloi  6t  gill  meim  tu . . 

UquoiUceDMB 

CoUaWnl  leneleiand  nicca_ 
Can  and  cnnodr  ol  depodla  . . 

Tai  [OT«pec!iil '-' 

ways 


Mfi,SSS,BWl 
U,  MS.7t2 


Sn,119,13I        SS,GM,M3 


is,n«,ii» 

1,478,630 

4,ia2,m 


21,86& 
7,1% 

13,  UK 


NATUBB  Off  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TAXED. 

The  total  amotrnt  of  personal  property  aaseesed  le  easllf  obtainable  from  the 
official  pablicationB  of  tlie  State,  but  information  ae  to  the  different  kinds  of  per- 
Bonttlty  taxed  is  not  obtainable  from  those  sources,  and  is  obtained  with  difflcmty. 
Bfpamcnlarinqnirytliet&x  commission  of  1897  acquired  mnchTalnableinf  orma- 
tdott  upon  this  sntaject. 

The  total  asBeeaed  property  la  the  State  in  1896  was  f3, 633,590,878,  of  which 
ta,040,200,044  was  real  estate',  and  but  (583,819,684  poreonal  property,  the  ] 
tion  beiiui:,  rooghly  speaking,  4  to  1. 


Tslnation  amcmg  the  different  cities  and  towns  and  in  Uie  State  at  large.  Mana- 
factturing  citiee,  from  the  Talnation  of  machinery,  show  a  lar^  percentage  of  per- 
sonalty; other  citiee  a  smaller  percentage,  acoording  to  the  information  obtamed 
Sthe  commission.  In  4  towns  tbe  personalty  assessed  is  less  than  fi  per  cent  of 
3  total  raloation;  in  a  few  more  it  is  lebs  than  10  per  cent,  and  in  a  considerable 
number  lees  Uian  IS  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  16  towns  the  personal  property 
aflBesBed  by  local  assesaors  is  40  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  by  the  commission  referred  to  to  ascertain  the 
varions  kinds  of  personalty  assessed,  dividing  it  into  3  classes,  tangible  and  intan- 
gible, and  classifying  each. 

In  the  cities  (except  Boston  and  SomervUle),  the  assessed  personalty  was  olasd- 
Bed  as  foUowa  in  1866; 
Tangible  personalty: 

Stock  in  trade - J85,1HM,749 

Machinery 77,888,741 

Fumitme  and  carriages 6,S61,177 

Livestock «,357,015 

Ships  and  vessels 1,873,668 

Other  tangible  property 1,669,197 


_._  .3,810,714 

Income 3,880,330 

Other  intangible  personalty 86,358,481 

Ttrtal 66,030,181 

Total  personal  property 194,788,718 
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In  these  cities  the  tangible  personal  property  was  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  of  the 
intangible. 

The  classification  of  tangible  personalty  is  somewhat  accnrate  and  reliable,  but 
that  of  intangible  property  evidently  si^ifies  nothing.  Personalty  of  this  char- 
acter is  assessed  almost  entirely  by  estmiate  or  **  doomage  "  in  a  lump  snm  and 
designated  as  '*  cash  assets,"  **  securities,''  *  investments,"  etc.,  the  separation  of 
various  kinds  being  nominal.  In  Boston  and  Somerville  no  accurate  data  were 
obtainable.  From  estimate  and  inference  the  commission  concludes  that  the 
excess  of  tangible  assi^Bsed  proi)erty  over  intangible  is  less  marked  in  those  cities 
than  in  other  cities  of  the  State. 

In  the  towns  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  where  the  conditions  are 
peculiar  in  that  respect,  tibe  proportion  of  tangible  to  intangible  personalty  is  also 
about  2  to  1.  In  the  few  exceptional  towns  referred  to,  where  intangible  person- 
alty crowds,  the  intangible  personalty  exceeds  the  tangible  in  the  familiar  ratio 
of  16  to  1. 

In  practice  the  assessment  of  the  various  kinds  of  tangible  i>er8onalty,  such  as 
live  stock,  vessels,  stock  in  trade,  and  machinery,  is  made  by  estimate  rather  than 
return,  upon  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  local  assessors  and  upon  varsring 
standards  and  methods,  resulting  in  the  usual  inequality. 

In  the  country  there  is  a  more  general  and  uniform  assessment  and  valuation 
of  this  class  of  property  than  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  it  is  fairly  satisfactory 
in  its  working.  Indeed,  the  commission  says  all  authorities  agreed  that  the  gen- 
eral property  tax,  which  was  first  put  into  effect  in  the  country  under  industrial 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  are  now  found  in  a  farming  town,  works 
well  under  these  conditions,  but  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  of  satisfactory 
application  as  property  becomes  larger  in  quantity  and  more  complex  in  character; 
hence  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  diversified  industries  m  actual  practice 
the  taxation  of  these  forms  of  personalty  is  difficult,  and  varies  as  between  differ- 
ent places,  the  difficulties  and  divergences  being  x>art  of  the  general  difficulty  of 
apmying  any  general  proi)erty  tax. 

The  taxation  of  stock  in  trade  in  towns  and  cities  hj  estimate,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  correction  by  formal  sworn  return  and  informal  conference,  while 
entirely  imreliable,  diversified,  and  incomplete,  is  regarded  by  the  commission  as 
working  better  and  resulting  in  less  injustice  than  would  a  system  of  rigidly 
enforced  returns. 

No  deduction  from  the  assessed  stock  in  trade  is  allowed  for  debts,  which  is 
commended  as  avoiding  fraud  and  evasion.  It  is  related  as  a  striking  fact  that 
in  the  investigations  of  commissions  and  evidence  brought  before  committees  of 
the  general  coui-t  no  complaint  is  made  by  business  men  as  to  the  working  of  this 

Sart  of  the  tax  system.    Whether  complaint  is  made  by  other  classes,  who  have 
ifferent  kinds  of  property  subject  to  taxation,  is  not  stated. 

The  taxation  of  machinery  is  made  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  gen- 
eral results.  Because  of  the  dependence  of  Massachusetts  ux>on  its  manufacturing 
industries,  the  doubtful  value  of  machinery,  its  rapid  depreciation,  sudden 
changes  in  value  from  improvements  and  new  inventions,  the  commission  con- 
cludes that  it  would  be  advisable  to  exempt  it  from  taxation  entirely,  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  done  as  soon  as  convenient  substitutes  can  be  found  for  the 
revenue  now  derived  therefrom. 

It  is  clear  that  tangible  personalty  ux>on  the  whole  is  but  partially  and  unequally 
taxed.  The  taxation  of  intang^ible  personal  property,  such  as  notes,  stocks,  bonds 
etc.,  in  which  the  State  is  particularly  rich,  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

While  the  law  permits  sworn  statements  of  taxables,  and  a  limited  number  are 
made,  in  practice  these  taxes  are  usually  assessed  by  estimates  or  **  doomage." 
Sworn  statements  when  made  are  often  false,  and  perjury  is  committed  for  the 
sake  of  evading  or  reducing  taxation.  Hence  in  a  complicated  society,  with  a  mass 
of  varied  investments  ramifying  in  aU  directions,  the  taxation  of  intangible  per- 
sonalty is  in  a  high  degree  uncertain,  irregular,  and  unsatisfactory.  It  rests 
mainly  ux>on  guesswork,  and  is  demoralizing  alike  to  taxpayers  and  tax  officials. 
The  commission  says  that  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  intangible  property 
taxable  by  law  is  not  reached  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  that  ineffectual  as 
the  taxation  of  securities  is,  its  weight  is  nevertheless  felt  both  as  an  actual  bur- 
den and  as  an  imminent  possibility;  that  the  taxation  of  personal  propei*ty  in  the 
form  of  securities  and  investments  is  a  failure,  incomplete  and  uncertain,  not  pro- 

Sortional  to  means  as  between  individuals,  and  CTossly  unequal  in  its  effects  in 
ifferent  parts  of  the  State;  that  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  in  this  regard  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union;  that  everywhere,  without  excep- 
tion, the  testimony  is  that  this  part  of  the  system  of  the  general  proi)erty  tax  is 
unequal,  ursuccessful,  often  demoralizing  to  tax  officials,  always  irritating  to 
taxpayers. 
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The  experience  of  Massachusetts  in  this  respect  is  regarded  as  the  more  stri]dng 
because  there  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  mainly  in  the  administration  of  the  tax 
laws,  because  the  assessors  are  usually  honest,  competent,  and  zetdous.  While 
in  other  States* there  are  grave  abuses  and  corrupt  laxity,  in  this  State  the  standard 
of  public  duty  continues  to  be  high,  the  assessors  intelligent  and  experienced, 
ana  the  cause  of  failure  is  not  in  official  dereliction,  but  lies  in  the  system  itself. 

It  is  maintained  on  one  hand  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  method  of  valuation 
and  assessment  of  such  property  by  local  assessors,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  more  slaingent  assessment  by  State  officials  at  some  uniform  rate;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  whole  system  is  bad,  irrespective  of  the  complication 
arising  from  local  assessment;  that  the  taxation  oi  securities  involves  double 
taxation,  is  unjust,  and  in  any  case  imxKNSsible  of  satisfactory  execution  by  local 
or  State  officials. 

The  commission,  in  discussing  the  taxation  of  foreign  securities  in  the  hands  of 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealtii,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  method  of  taxing 
such  securities  as  property  within  the  State  is  taxed  is  bad  in  principle  as  well 
as  ineffective  in  practice,  and  that  while  such  citizens  should  be  required  to  con- 
tribute in  some  way  to  the  public  burdens — not  with  respect  to  the  property 
represented  by  such  securities,  but  with  respect  to  the  income  therefrom — ^they 
should  not  be  taxed  on  the  securities  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  held  proi>erty 
in  the  State.  It  is  x>ointed  out  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  such  taxation  by  the  rig- 
orous and  drastic  measures  frequently  proposed  would  not  onlv  be  ineffectual 
upon  such  an  elusive  form  of  property,  but  to  the  extent  accomplished  would  be 
double  taxation  and  unjust;  that  with  the  rate  of  interest  upon  such  securities  not 
exceeding  4i  per  cent,  and  the  average  rate  of  local  taxation  1^  per  cent,  the 
taxation  amoxmts  to  one-third  of  the  entire  income,  while  no  civilized  coxmtry  in 
ordinary  times  has  ever  imposed  with  success  an  income  tax  of  more  than  8,  or  at 
most  5,  "per  cent;  that  such  a  taxation  results  in  general  evasion  and  perjurv,  and 
that  the  taxation  of  such  securities  by  rigid  sworn  returns  is  most  demorauzing 
and  ineffective;  that  the  method  of  local  assessment  is  not  the  root  of  the  evil, 
but  that  the  fundamental  cause  is  the  futile  endeavor  to  tax  securities — ^mere 
evidences  of  ownership  of  property — ^by  the  same  methods  and  at  the  same  rate 
as  tangible,  visible  property. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  TAX  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  therefore  prox)oses  a  radical  change  in  existing  methods,  and 
recommends  that  all  securities  and  evidences  of  debt  representing  ownership  or 
interest  in  proi)erty  outside  the  State  be  not  subject  to  tne  general  tax  on  prop- 
erty. This,  they  say,  would  do  away  with  all  questions  of  double  taxation  and 
administrative  difficulties  and  make  the  legislation  of  the  State  with  respect  to 
such  securities  consistent  with  itself. 

With  this  recommendation  the  commission,  recognizing  the  injustice  and 
inequality  of  exempting  the  holders  of  securities  and  obligations  from  taxation 
and  the  necessity  of  requiring  some  contribution  to  the  taxes  of  the  State  in 
some  reasonable  proportion  to  means,  is  impelled  to  the  consideration  of  sub- 
stitutes for  such  tax. 

Considering  a  tax  upon  income  as  such  substitute,  while  recognizing  such  a  tax 
as  in  principle  the  most  equitable  that  could  be  devised,  and  in  practical  working 
preferable  to  the  present  system,  the  difficulty  under  present  conditions  of  admin- 
istering such  a  tax  with  certainty  and  equality  of  treatment  as  between  different 
taxpayers  is  thought  to  be  too  g^eat  to  warrant  the  recommendation  of  its  adop- 
tion. The  commission  fails,  however,  to  present  any  forcible  or  logical  reasons 
or  argument  to  justify  the  assumption  that  such  a  tax  levied  by  State  authorities 
by  reasonable  methods  would  be  impractical  in  its  results,  or  the  apprehension 
expressed  that  it  would  result  in  evasion  and  concealment  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  to  render  it  ineffectual  and  deservedly  unpopular. 

The  commission  seems  to  magnify  the  objection  to  requiring  from  the  holder 
of  such  securities  a  statement  or  return  for  taxation,  such  as  would  not  appear 
objectionable  in  business  as  a  basis  for  credit,  and  to  be  oversolicitous  of  the 
feelings  (tf  those  whose  sensitiveness  is  principally  aroused  by  the  desire  to  dodge 
taxation. 

Animated  by  this  objection,  which  is  regarded  with  undue  seriousness,  the  com- 
mission seeks  for  a  substitute  for  the  taxation  of  such  securities  and  obligations 
which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  rigorous  methods  for  discovery  of  property 
by  returns. 

Referring  to  the  Pennsylvania  method— designated  as  a  compromise  policy,  in 
its  effect  not  far  from  a  State  income  tax  on  securieties— of  taxing  such  securities 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  4  mills  on  each  doUar  of  the  value,  or  |4  on  each  |1,000  of 
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value,  ihe  commission  concludes  that  its  practical  working  in  that  State  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  method  offers  no  advantages 
over  that  of  a  State  income  tax. 

The  Connecticut  method  of  taxing  such  securities — subjecting  them  to  a  uni- 
form State  tax  of  $2  per  $1,000  of  value  by  registration— is  also  considered,  but 
while  some  advantages  are  conceded^  it  is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  its 
operation  or  results. 

The  commission,  in  its  search  for  methods  of  taxation  of  such  property  owners 
which  would  relieve  them  h*om  a  declaration  and  yield  more  certain  and  uniform 
contributions  of  revenue,  recommends  two  modes  as  feasible  and  avoiding  the 
objections  referred  to;  namely,  the  extension  of  the  existing  inheritance  tax  to 
yield  a  substantial  increase  in  revenue,  and  a  tax  on  occupants  of  habitations,  or 
a  tax  on  presumed  or  estimated  income  based  on  the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer 
for  dwelling-house  purposes.  It  proposes  a  jpraded  tax  on  all  i>ersons  occupy- 
ing dwellings  of  an  annual  rental  value  exceedmg  |400,  and,  in  view  of  this  tax,  the 
abolition  of  the  present  tax  on  incomes  **  from  professions,  trade,  or  employment. ** 
These  further  innovations  upon  the  '*  simple  system  of  the  general  property  tax" 
are  proposed  for  the  commendable  purpose  of  securing  stiU  greater  variety  in  the 
methods  of  taxation,  to  correspond  with  the  growing  complexity  in  the  owner- 
ship and  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  changes  recommended 
were  made  and  followed  in  other  States  as  well,  they  would  avoid  double  taxation 
and  result  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  a  sound  and  consistent  system  of  local 
and  State  taxation. 

The  commission  finally  recommends  the  abolition  of  existing  taxes  on  intangible 
personalty,  such  as  stocxs,  bonds,  and  loans  on  mortgages,  the  inheritance  and 
habitation  taxes  being  relied  upon  to  yield  an  equivalent  revenue. 

MINORITY  REPORT. 

One  member  of  the  commission  presented  an  elaborate  and  characteristlo 
minority  report,  vigorously  opposing  most  of  the  recommendations  ol  the 
majority. 

The  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  respective  branches  of  the  commission 
upon  fundamental  propositions  apparently  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  occupy 
different  view  xxiinto  as  to  the  nature  of  the  general  property  tax  system  as  applied 
to  the  industrial  and  property  conditions  existing  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Both  are  animated  by  the  same  commendable  purpose— the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  justice  and  equality  in  the  practical  application  of  a 
system  of  taxation. 

Both  evidently  agree  upon  the  essential  principles  of  taxation,  but  the  majority 
is  apparently  moved  by  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  existing  methods  alone  to 
provide  a  practical  operation  of  those  principles,  while  the  minority  evidently  has 
abounding  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  system  if  properly  supplemented  and 
enforced  by  legislation  and  correct  administration. 

The  majority  reco^izes  the  necessity  of  adopting  other  methods  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  existing  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  cert^n  kinds  of  cor- 
porate and  intangible  property,  which  it  assumes  can  not  be  properly  reached 
through  existiag  methods  alone,  while  the  minority  affirms  the  emciencv  of  the 
present  system  through  proper  administration  to  reach  for  taxation  all  kinds  of 
property. 

Tne  majority  is  apparently  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of 
self-assessment  of  taxables  through  verified  property  statements,  supplemented 
by  coercive  measures  for  its  enforcement,  and  the  self -assessment  of  townships  and 
wards  by  the  comi)etitive  valuation  method,  have  proven  uttor  fulures  intiie 
practical  experience  of  States,  while  the  minority  is  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  success  of  these  methods  is  a  question  of  proper  administration. 

Brief  reference  to  some  of  the  x>oints  in  his  report  will  suffice  to  indicate  his 
views  and  his  trend  of  thought  upon  the  subject  of  taxation;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
voices  the  sentiment  of  a  large  class  of  people  active  in  the  advocacy  of  their 
opinions,  such  reference  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report. 

His  conviction  that  every  taxable  should  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  sax>- 
port  of  government  and  society  according  to  his  ability,  and  that  ability  to  con- 
tribute is  justly  measured  by  the  value  of  his  property,  in  whatever  form  it  existo, 
is  unyielding.  He  exhibits  no  patience,  leniency,  or  toleration  towards  the  **  tax- 
dodgmg  constituency,*'  and  his  x)olicy  is  tiiat  of  compulsory  equality  of  taxation 
by  uniform  assessment  and  taxation  of  akll  kinds  of  property  through  coercive 
measuzea.  x 
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The  way  to  reduce  the  tax  rate  without  increasing  the  tax  valuation,  he  says,  is 
simply  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  tax  upon  property  that  escapes.  He  vigpr- 
ously  protests  that  the  present  tendency,  as  shown  in  the  demands  for  exemption 
from  taxation  of  those  who  have  the  most  of  the  world's  wealth,  rests  upon  the 
theory  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  exalted  priv- 
ileges of  the  few.  He  inveighs  against  that  tendency  and  urges  that "  Massachu- 
setts should  stand  as  the  conserver  of  her  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  should 
insist  upon  a  system  of  equal  taxation,  exempting  only  the  poor,  the  unfortunate, 
the  a^^,  and  such  institutions  as  shall  best  advance  the  mterests  of  the  whole 
I)eople." 

He  favors  the  taxation  of  securities  of  all  kinds,  contending  that  they  are  not 
merely  evidences  of  property,  but  actual  property  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
subject  to  transfer  and  sale,  and  that  the  taxation  of  such  property  is  not,  m  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  * '  double  taxation."  He  opposes  the  abolition  of  this  tax 
and  favors  its  enforcement  by  drastic  penal  measures,  bitterly  condemns  evasion 
and  tax  dodging  on  the  part  of  citizens,  and  characterizes  one  who  by  willful 
concealment  evades  Ms  tax  as  '*  a  lawbreaker  with  malice  prepense." 

<<  The  man  who  refused  to  pay  his  poll  tax  was  incarcerated  for  his  refusal,  and 
the  common  people,  unlearned  in  tax  theories,  might  well  ask:  Why  should  not 
the  millionaire  ^mo  evades  the  tax  be  liable  to  as  severe  a  penalty?" 

He  recommends  that  tiie  ''vieust  sums  escaping  taxation  through  imposition 
upon  the  generous  provisions  of  the  State"  by  deposits  in  savings  banks  favored 
in  taxation  should  oe  reached,  and  that  amounto  on  deposit  exceeding  $500  be 
taxed  above  the  present  reduced  rate. 

He  maintains  m  sweeping  generalities  that  intangible  personalty  should  be 
taxed  as  all  other  propeity,  and  that  a  system  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  its 
escape,  to  the  end  that  the  State  might  enjoy  a  rate  so  low  that  one  class  would 
not  be  burdened  with  the  weight  of  the  taxes  of  others. 

He  agrees  with  his  associates  that  "  the  great  bulk  of  intangible  properties  do 
escape  taxation,"  and  has  much  to  say  about  the  '*  privileged  classes"  who  own 
such  property  and  the  power  of  the  State  to  *'  compel  obedience  to  the  law." 

He  commends  the  sound  sense  of  the  Maine  commission  of  1899:  **  We  have  no 
eraipathy  with  the  idea  that  because  some  men  will  defraud  the  revenue,  because 
tuey  will  concetU  property,  commit  perjury,  and  resort  to  all  conceivable  trickery 
to  prevent  taxation,  therefore  the  whole  classes  of  property  which  they  would 
thus  hide  from  the  assessor  should  be  exempted  by  law." 

He  ffives  littie  consideration  to  the  substitution  of  other  methods  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  such  persons  and  property,  but  insists  that  they  shall  be  actually  taxed 
through  present  methods. 

He  proceeds  to  show  by  statistics  that  the  personal  property  of  the  city  and 
State  subject  to  taxation  is  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  and  that  on 
the  basis  of  2,040  millions  of  realty  assessed  in  1896,  the  personalty  should  have 
been  4,080  millions,  or  2,750  millions  more  than  was  actually  taxed. 

On  a  total  taxation  of  $88,519,570  of  that  year  the  added  assessment  of  even 
2,000  millions  of  intangible  personalty  would  have  reduced  the  rate  to  about  $8.50 
per  |1,000. 

He  attributes  such  escai>e  of  property  from  taxation  to  the  laxity  of  the  laws 
and  not  to  the  system  in  force,  and  favors  compulsory  statements  as  the  remedy. 

He  favors  the  taction  of  real-estate  mortgages  and  denies  that  the  exemption 
of  the  mortgage  in  tiie  hands  of  the  holder  would  relieve  the  owner  of  the  land 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  interest,  as  the  rate  of  interest  depends  upon 
many  other  things  than  the  rate  of  taxation. 

He  undertakes  to  prove  by  statistics  that  mortgage  rates  of  interest  show 
no  greater  decline  wnere  these  securities  are  relieveid  from  taxation,  and  that 
mortgage  exemption  causes  no  appreciable  reduction  of  interest  charges,  to  the 
borrower. 

He  does  not  favor  State  assessment,  but  recommends  *'  no  new  departure  from 
the  ancient  policy  of  the  State  '  to  tax  all  men  according  to  the  measures  of  their 
ability,'  but  rather  to  complete  the  system  now  in  operation  by  such  amendments 
as  shall  adapt  our  policy  to  the  more  complicated  conditions  of  our  time." 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A  special  committee  on  taxation,  consisting  of  4  members  of  the  senate  and  11 
memoers  of  tiie  house  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  was  appointed,  to  which 
were  refeired  the  recommendations  of  both  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of 
the  special  commission  above  set  forth,  and  various  bills  submitted  for  carrying 
omt  fodh  recommendations. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  majority  were  briefly  as  follows: 

1 .  An  inheritance  tax  upon  both  realty  and  personalty  of  5  per  cent,  exempting 
estates  not  exceeding  $10,000,  and  abating  $5,000  on  estates  between  $10,000  ana 
$25,000,  the  revenue  to  be  divided  between  the  State  treasury  and  locsil  districts. 

2.  A  tax  on  occupiers  in  proportion  to  house  rentals,  only  the  excess  over  $400 
rental  bein^  taxable. 

8.  Abolition  of  the  present  taxes  on  intangible  personaltjr,  such  as  stocks,  bonds, 
loans  on  mortgages,  and  incomes,  the  tax  under  1  and  2  being  relied  on  to  yield  at 
least  as  much  as  is  now  secured  from  this  source. 

4.  Assumption  by  the  State  treasury  of  county  expenses. 

5.  Appropriation  by  the  State  of  the  revenue  from  taxes  on  corporate  excess 
now  distributed  among  the  several  cities  and  towns. 

The  minority  report  protested  against  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  intangible  prop- 
erty as  putting  all  the  burdens  of  ta2Uition  on  the  ^or  and  active  and  exempting  the 
rich,  and  as  being  unconstitutional  class  legislation;  condemned  the  house-rental 
tax,  and  opposed  the  redistribution  of  county  expenses.  The  positive  recommenda- 
tions were  the  taxation  of  intangible  x)ersonal  property  like  all  other  property,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  rigid  system  to  prevent  its  escape.  In  detail,  it  advocated  the 
increased  taxation  of  savings  banks  deposits  in  excess  of  $1,000,  the  taxation  of 
mortgages,  and  incidentally  the  prohibition  of  covenants  by  borrowers  to  assume 
and  pay  taxes  on  mortgages;  a  tax  on  personal  ^roperfj  at  a  uniform  rate  through- 
out me  State,  to  be  determined  by  the  average  rate  of  the  previous  year,  the  per- 
sonal tax  to  be  doubled  when  sworn  returns  are  not  filed,  such  tax  to  be  laia  by 
the  tax  commissioner,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  State  assessors,  with  power  to  control 
local  assessments,  who,  when  not  otherwise  employed,  are  to  seek  lor  the  discovery 
of  conceeded  personal  property  and  the  detection  and  punishment  of  those  making 
false  returns.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  enlightened  foreign  nations,  a  graduated 
inheritance  tax  was  favored  for  additional  revenue,  but  not  as  a  means  of  exempt- 
ing intangible  property. 

The  report  of  the  special  tax  commission  was  given  most  careful  consideration, 
and  the  committee  held  many  hearings  and  heard  a  large  number  of  witnesses 
both  for  and  against  the  proposed  recommendations.  The  committee  says  in  its 
report  that  there  was  no  evidence  from  the  attendance  upon  the  hearings  of  any 
widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  upon  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  with  the 
existing  system. 

The  case  of  the  petitioners,  so  called,  or  those  who  desired  a  change  in  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  approval  of  the  recommendations  in  the  majority  report  of  the  tax 
commission,  was  ably  conducted  by  the  counsel  of  the  Anti-Double  Taxation 
League,  having  a  membership  of  1,000  citizens  of  Massachusetts  e6i>ecially 
interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  present  taxes  on  intangible  personalty  proposed 
bv  the  majority.  The  testimony  came  chiefly  tram  those  who  had  made  a  8x>ecialty 
of  the  subject  and  had  very  positive  views  ux>on  the  proposed  changes,  and  the 
arg^uments  made  in  favor  of  such  changes  displayed  great  learning  and  ability. 
Among  the  numerous  witnesses  representing  various  classes  of  property  were 
representatives  of  mining  companies  having  large  sums  of  money  deposited  in 
local  banks  and  whose  offices  were  in  Boston,  although  many  of  the  companies 
were  organized  in  other  States,  who  testified  that  if  their  stockholders  were 
reached  and  taxed  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  leave  the  State;  that  the 
royalties  and  franchise  taxes  in  other  States  were  considerable  and  the  taxation 
of  stock  there  would  be  double  taxation;  that  the  State  could  comx)el  them  to 
furnish  a  list  of  shareholders  (&  bill  for  that  purpose  having  been  introduced), 
and  if  such  a  law  were  passed  tney  would  move  their  offices  n'om  the  State. 

The  remonstrants  against  the  changes  proi)osed  by  the  majority  report  were 
made  up  largely  of  those  who  had  studied  the  subject  and  had  very  decided  opin- 
ions ux>on  itj  of  assessors,  who  were  practically  a  unit  against  them,  representatives 
of  farming  interests,  and  mayors  and  solicitors  of  several  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and  able  and  leamea  arguments  were  also  made  against  the  proposed, 
changes. 

The  committee  also  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  views  and  opinions  of 
economists  and  writers  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  sought  light  upon  the 
difficult  subject  in  every  direction  by  exhaustive  study  and  investigation. 

A  most  notable  feature  of  the  hearings  was  the  wide  diverg^ence  in  the  opinions 
and  views  of  witnesses  and  counsel  upon  the  subject  of  taxation  and  the  positive- 
ness  and  tenacity  with  which  such  diametrically  opposite  views  were  advocated. 

The  nature  and  sources  of  the  testimony  given,  coming  principally  from  stu- 
dents, theorists,  and  assessors,  comparatively  little  being  heard  from  taxpayers 
generally,  suggested  to  the  committee  the  probability  that  the  truth  mifht  lie 
between  the  extremes  presented  chiefly  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  lea  to  a 
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most  careful  examination  of  the  existing  system  as  it  affects  the  great  mass  of 
taxpayers. 

Tne  committee  says  that  looking  at  the  situation  broadly,  and  considering  taxa- 
tion as  the  art  of  raising  necessary  public  revenue  fairly  and  in  a  manner  not 
only  proportional  but  reasonable,  rather  than  as  the  exact  science  of  finding 
every  bit  of  i)roperty  and  extracting  from  it  the  largest  possible  tax  by  strict 
logical  rules,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  strictures  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem, from  theorists  upon  the  one  side  and  assessors  on  the  other,  are  as  deserved 
as  might  at  first  appear.  A  considerable  revenue  is  collected,  the  committee  says, 
from  the  tax  on  intangible  property,  and  no  general  com]^Aint  was  made  by  those 
who  pay  taxes  out  of  proportion  to  what  others  pay.  The  conclusion  was  that 
the  undeniable  defects  in  the  present  system  ought  not  to  be  needlessly  exag- 
gerated, and  that  the  Ck>mmonwealth  should  be  very  slow  to  overturn  its  methods 
of  taxation  on  no  better  ground  than  that  they  are  not  ideal  or  perfect. 

In  a  conservative  and  practical  spirit  the  features  of  the  various  changes  pro- 
posed were  considered  and  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  successful 
legislation,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  which  exist  among  the  people  and 
the  industrial  and  political  conditions  existing  in  the  Commonwealth. 

C!onsidering  the  views  of  the  extreme  advocates  of  opposing  views  among  wit- 
nesses the  committee  says:  ^'  When  the  practical  assessor  is  consulted  for  what  is, 
and  the  theoretical  economist  for  what  ought  to  be,  it  is  learned  from  the  econo- 
mist that  what  the  assessor  wants  ought  not  to  be,  and  from  the  assessor  that 
what  the  economist  wants  already  exists.*' 

The  committee,  believing  that  the  majority  report  of  the  special  tax  commis- 
sion should  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole,  reiused  to  recommend  its  adoption 
as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  system  of  taxation.  The  abolition  of  the  present 
tax  on  intangible  personaltv  could  not  be  recommended  unless  some  less  objection- 
able substitute  were  provided  which  would  yield  the  required  revenue. 

The  prox)osed  habitation  tax  was  regarded  as  open  to  many  objections,  as  a 
sumptuary  law  that  would  fall  especiaUy  upon  the  most  deserving  class  in  the 
community,  discourage  marriage  and  residence  in  Massachusetts,  and  above  all 
place  an  excessive  burden  upon  the  home,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  It  would  bear 
disproportionately  upon  those  with  moderate  means,  and  its  constitutionality  was 
questionable. 

The  inheritance  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  both  realty  and  personalty  was  regarded  as 
objectionable,  and  an  inheritance  tax  on  personalty  alone  at  a  rate  which  would 
not  be  burdensome  would  not  afford  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
which  would  result  from  the  exemption  of  intangible  personalty. 

The  committee  was  unable  to  report  favorably  upon  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions proposed  in  the  minority  report  for  the  stricter  enforcement  of  existing 
laws,  and  did  not  approve  of  the  act  providing  for  tiie  State  assessment  of  per- 
sonalty.   It  was  also  opposed  to  the  graduated  inheritance  tax. 

In  re^rd  to  the  petition  of  the  Anti-Double  Taxation  League,  providing  for  the 
exemption  from  taxation  in  the  Common weiUth  of  personal  property  situated  and 
taxed  without,  and  shares  of  certain  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
other  States,  but  owned  in  Massachusetts,  the  committee  said  that  in  so  far  as  it 
would  exempt  the  taxation  of  personal  property,  such  as  stock  in  trade,  cattle,  and 
property  of  like  nature  already  taxed  in  other  States,  it  was  not  open  to  serious 
objection,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  evil  was  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  jus- 
tify legislation  upon  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  complications  which  would  follow. 
To  the  prox)Osed  exemption  of  shares  of  foreign  corporations  owned  within  the 
State  serious  objections  were  found. 

In  announcing,  its  conclusions  that  it  could  not  reccommend  any  legislation 
introducing  fundamental  changes  in  the  present  law  or  any  radical  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  as  it  existed,  the  committee  recognized  the  disap- 
pointment likely  to  be  felt  by  both  sides,  and  stated  that  the  committee  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  originate  any  legislation,  but  concerned  itself  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  commission's  report,  with  the  result  stated;  that  changes  in  laws  so 
vital  to  the  well-bein^  of  the  community  as  those  of  taxation  must  be  made  only 
after  the  most  careful,  painstaking,  and  deliberate  investigation;  that  such  laws 
are  the  result  of  extended  legislation,  and  the  system  one  of  growth  which  has 
more  or  less  adequately  kept  pace  with  changes  in  industrial  conditions;  that 
the  members  of  the  system  are  so  articulated  that  the  disturbance  of  one  more  or 
less  affects  all  the  States;  that  to  formulate  a  tax  system  for  a  new  community  is 
one  thin^,  to  revolutionize  an  existing  system  quite  another;  and  that  legislation 
in  this  direction  should  come  only  in  response  to  a  pressing  and  widespread  demand 
for  it.    Admitting  all  alleged  defects  in  the  present  system,  the  prudent  legislator 
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intist  be  confident  that  changes  prox)osed  will  improve  conditions  before  he  can 
recommend  them,  and  snch  changes  mnst  come  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  average 
opinion.  They  can  not  be  hastened  to  conform  to  the  views  of  reformers  who 
always  ride  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  progi*ess,  nor  can  they  be  long  retarded 
to  avoid  offending  those  who  wonld  never  change  existing  conditions.  Legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  can  not  be  made  in  advance  of  nnblic  opinion,  and  as  a  com- 
mittee they  were  not  satisfied  that  this  mandate  haa  yet  been  expressed  in  favor 
of  radical  changes. 

The  committee  said  the  fact  that  no  radical  changes  were  recommended  should 
not  discourage  those  who  believe  that  existing  conditions  can  be  improved,  and 
invited  continued  agitation  on  the  subject  as  tne  onl^  way  that  intelligent  public 
opinion  can  be  created,  in  response  to  which  chanp^es  m  the  law  are  sure  to  be  made. 

The  reports  and  proposed  cnanges  in  the  taxation  laws  were  also  carefully  con- 
sidered and  discussed  in  the  assembly,  and  no  material  changes  in  the  taxation 
system  have  yet  been  made.  Thus  tne  laborious  work  of  the  special  tax  com- 
mission appomted  in  recognition  of  '*  the  widespread  disatlEcf action  "  with  exist- 
ing laws,  composed  of  men  of  recognized  abilify  and  standing,  resulting  in  the 
presentation  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  comprehensive  reports  ever  made  by 
a  tax  commission,  and  one  of-  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  <A 
taxation,  has  thus  been  unproductive  of  direct  results  in  legislation. 

These  reports  of  the  special  tax  commission  and  of  the  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee form  a  most  valuable  study,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  intereetibag 
and  instructive  chapters  in  the  modem  literature  of  taxation,  and  an  imx)ortant 
object  lesson  in  the  obstacles  to  practical  reform  in  long-establialied  systems. 

Therein  is  clearly  and  forcibly  illustrated  the  wide  g^ulf  between  conception 
and  attainment;  between  scientific  theories  of  taxation  and  the  action  of  practi- 
cal legislators  upon  the  subject,  and.  the  fact  that  practical  reform  in  taxation  is 
attainable  only  in  response  to  enlightened  aggressive  public  sentiment  along  prac- 
tical lines  and  under  the  direction  of  men  in  whom  are  combined  abilitv  and  learn- 
ing in  the  theories  of  correct  taxation;  with  a  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
in  Dusiness  and  political  affairs. 

The  practical  value  of  this  chapter  in  the  able  and  voluminous  contributions  of 
the  Ck)mmonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  the  literature  of  taxation  induced  us  to 
give  it  to  oonsiderable  space  in  this  report. 


CONNECTICrUT. 

The  distingaisbinp^  feature  of  the  system  of  taxation  existing  In  this  State  Is  the 
entire  separation  of  State  and  local  revennes,  real  estate  and  personal  property  in 
general  being  assessed  and  taxed  locally  for  lociJ  pnrposes,  and  all  State  revenues 
being  raised  by  special  taxes,  mostly  on  corporations,  and  not  by  direct  proi>- 
erty  tax. 

There  are  no  constitutional  limitations  or  provisions  as  to  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, the  authority  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to  matters  of  taxation  apparently 
being  sui^reme. 

For  the  reason  that  there  is  no  direct  property  tax  for  State  purposes^  the  reve- 
nues of  the  State  being  raised  largely  from  special  taxes  on  corporations,  little 
need  be  said  for  our  purpose  upon  we  system  of  local  taxation. 

PROPERTY  TAX. 

In  respect  to  local  taxation,  the  genersd  inroperty  tax  prevails. 

The  general  plan  of  taxing  property  was  adopted  in  1819.  Prior  to  that  time 
Connecticut  from  her  earliest  history  had  pursued  the  plan  of  taxing  incomes 
rather  than  property.  Those  engaged  in  trades  or  professions  were  assessed  on 
an  estimate  of  tneir  annual  incomes. 

Real  estate  was  rated  for  taxation  not  at  its  capital  value,  but  in  proportion 
to  its  estimated  annual  income. 

Lands,  as  well  as  houses  and  buildings,  were  listed  at  fixed  rates  by  statutes 
thought  to  represent,  not  values,  but  the  average  income  they  would  produce, 
thus  placing  them  beyond  the  control  of  assessors  and  preventing  opportunity  for 
evasion. 

Although  the  system  was  to  a  great  extent  changed  in  1819  to  one  of  assessment 
on  propert^r  valuation,  the  old  theory  of  taxing  property  in  proi>ortion  to  income 
or  productive  capacity  was  partly  kept  up  by  listing  real  estate  at  8  per  cent  and 
personalty  at  a  larger  proportion,  frequently  6  "per  cent,  of  its  true  value. 

In  1850  this  distinction  oetween  real  and  personal  propertv  was  abolished  and 
all  taxable  property  was  made  ratable  at  8  -per  cent  or  its  value. 

This  preserved  the  form  only  of  an  income  tax,  and  in  1860  was  abandoned  and 
rosacea  by  legislative  provision  for  listing  all  property  at  its  full  value. 

Prior  to  1891  the  revenues  required  by  the  State  were  in  considerable  part  raised 
by  the  same  methods  employed  for  raising  local  taxes,  and  mingled  with  them  in 
the  direct  tax  upon  local  proi)erty.  Tlie  result  was  the  usual  flprowth  of  the  evils 
of  unequal  ascessment  and  escape  of  property  from  the  tax  rolls. 

While  the  statutes  require  the  a^'ge^sment  of  all  taxable  properly  at  the  fair  market 
value  thereof,  and  not  at  its  value  at  a  forced  or  auction  sale,  the  tax  commission 
in  ite  report  of  1887  says  that  few,  if  any,  town  assessors  value  real  estate  at  what 
they  think  it  is  fairly  worth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  first  make  appraisal  of  its  actual 
value  and  then  put  it  in  the  list  at  a  certain  prox)ortion  thereof,  varying  from  83 
to  76  per  cent;  and  that  similar  reductions  are  made  in  valuing  personal  property, 
thougn  with  less  uniformitv  and  more  injustice. 

This  abuse  was  attributed  to  the  payment  by  each  town  of  a  State  tax  of  a  fixed 
percentage  of  its  grand  list. 

Although  no  State  tax  is  now  levied  directly  upon  property,  the  habitual  under- 
valuation of  property,  and  failure  to  assess  at  all  a  large  proportion  of  personalty, 
still  constitutes  the  most  prominent  evil  in  the  system  of  local  taxation,  which 
operates  with  special  injustice  to  the  small  property  owner  in  that  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  twelAh  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  1896. 

The  bureau,  in  the  report  referred  to,  rex)orts  an  investigation  based  largely 
upon  statements  of  local  assessors  themselves,  showing  valuations  var3ang  from 
50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  full  value,  the  average  percentage  in  the  entire 
State  being  69.6,  wnich,  from  the  sources  of  information,  would  obviously  be 
sufficiently  high. 
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From  this  report,  very  few  of  the  assessors,  in  their  own  statement  even,  pre- 
tend to  assess  full  value,  or  100  per  cent. 

While  ta2Uible  personal  property  that  can  be  seen  and  handled  is,  according  to 
the  reports  referred  to,  listed  and  taxed  with  great  Inequality  and  discrimination, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  intangible  property,  such  as  notes,  bonds,  book  debts, 
stocks,  mortgages,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  taxable,  has  ever  been  listed,  and  this 
portion  is  decreasing  each  year,  although  such  property  is  rapidly  iocreasing  in 
amount  and  value  in  that  State. 

PROPERTY  DIRECTLY  TAXABLE. 

All  real  estate  not  exempt  is  subject  to  taxation  and  assessed  by  local  assessors, 
and  set  in  the  list  of  the  town  where  situated. 

Personal  property  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  not  speciall^r  exempt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation  includes  all  notes,  bonds,  and  stocks  (not  issued  oy  the  United 
States) ,  moneys,  credits,  choses  in  action,  and  all  vessels,  goods,  chattels,  or  effects, 
or  any  interest  tiierein;  and  such  property  belonging  to  a  resident  in  the  Stat6  is 
required  to  be  set  in  his  list  in  the  town  where  he  resides,  at  its  then  actual  valua- 
tion, except  when  otherwise  provided;  but  money  secured  by  mortgage  on  real 
estate  in  Connecticut,  when  there  is  no  agreement  that  the  borrower  shall  pay  the 
tax,  is  set  in  the  list  and  taxed  only  in  the  town  where  said  real  estate  is  situated. 

These  provisions  do  not  include  money  or  property  actually  invested  in  mer- 
chandising or  manufacturing  carried  on  outside  of  the  State,  and  the  list  of  any 
person  need  not  include  any  property  situated  in  another  State  when  it  can  be 
made  satisfactorily  to  appear  to  the  assessors  that  it  is  fully  assessed  and  taxed  in 
such  State  to  the  same  extent  as  other  like  property  owned  by  its  citizens;  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  moneys  loaned  by  residents  of  this  State  to  parties  out  of 
the  State  as  money  at  interest,  nor  to  bonds  issued  by  or  loans  made  to  any  rail- 
road company  located  out  of  the  State;  when  such  bonds  are  owned  and  loans 
made  by  residents  of  Connecticut,  they  are  subject  to  taxation  as  other  personalty 
or  may  come  within  the  tax  on  inves&ients  hereafter  referred  to. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Stat^  and  of  tiie  United  States 
that  foreign  mortgage  loans  are  taxable  under  present  laws  against  the  holder, 
notwithstanding  tiae  borrower  mav  pay  the  taxes  on  the  mortgaged  property 
where  situated.    (E^irtland  v,  Hotchkiss,  100  U.  S.,  491.) 

Money  loaned  at  interest  with  the  agreement  that  the  borrower  shall  pay  the 
taxes  thereon,  and  secured  by  mortgage  of  real  estate  in  Connecticut,  is  exempt 
from  taxation  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  laud  mortgi^ged,  as 
v^ued  and  set  in  the  assessment  list  of  the  town  where  it  is  situated,  but  the 
excess  of  such  loan  over  such  valuation  is  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  town  where 
the  lender  resides,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  money  at  interest.  While  real- 
estate  mortgages  are  taxable  to  the  holders  as  other  personaltv,  in  practice  the 
holders  do  not  pay  any  tax,  the  borrowers  x>aying  all  that  is  paid. 

The  whole  property  of  every  corporation  in  this  State  whose  stock  is  not  by  law 
liable  to  taxation  and  which  is  not  required  to  pay  a  direct  tax  to  the  State  in  lieu  of 
other  taxes,  and  whose  property  is  not  by  law  expi-essly  exempt  from  taxation,  is 
liable  to  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  individuals. 

Real  estate  owned  by  a  corporation  not  required  for  the  transaction  of  its  appro- 
priate business,  unless  specially  exempted  by  law,  Is  taxable. 

The  real  estate  of  any  such  corporation  is  as^^essed  in  the  town  where  it  is  situ- 
ated and  the  personal  estate  where  it  has  its  principal  place  of  business,  and  the 
stockholders  of  any  cori)oration  the  whole  property  of  which  is  assessed  and 
taxed  in  its  name  are  exempt  from  assessment  or  taxation  for  their  stock  therein. 

Shares  of  capital  stock  or  an^  bank,  national  banking  association,  trust,  insur- 
ance, investment,  turnpike,  bridge,  or  plank-road  company,  owned  by  a  resident 
of  the  State  are  set  in  his  list  at  their  market  value  in  the  town  where  he  resides,  but 
so  much  of  the  capital  of  any  such  company  as  may  be  invested  in  real  estate  on 
which  it  is  assessed  and  pays  a  tax  is  deducted  from  the  market  value  of  its  stock 
in  its  returns  to  assessors. 

The  cashiers  or  secretaries  of  all  corporations  whose  stock  is  liable  to  taxation 
are  required  annuallv  to  inform  the  assessors  of  each  town,  city,  or  borough  of 
the  names  of  the  stocKholders  residing  therein,  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  them 
and  its  market  value,  and  a  penalty  is  imposed  for  fsulure  to  comply  with  this 
provision. 

The  cashier  of  each  bank,  the  treasurer  of  each  savings  bank,  and  the  secretary 
of  each  corporation  is  required  upon  request  of  assessors  of  any  town,  city,  or 
borough  to  inform  them  of  the  name  of  any  person  therein  owning  stock  or  bonds 
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held  by  such  corporation  as  collateral  secority  for  any  indebtedness  or  liability 
and  the  amount  and  description  thereof. 

The  owner  of  any  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  who  transfers 
snch  share  to  another  with  the  intent  of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
forfeits  to  the  town  in  which  he  resides  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  stock  so 
transferred. 

No  person  is  assessable  for  mannfactoring  materials  or  mannf actnred  goods  on 
hand  beyond  the  amount  of  capital  actually  invested  and  surplus  earnings,  nor  at 
a  less  sum  than  the  present  Ime  value  of  his  real  estate  and  machinery  belonging 
thereto,  unless  reduced  by  indebtedness  as  provided  hj  law. 

The  interest  of  any  trading,  mercantile,  manuf  acturmg,  or  mechanical  business 
is  assessed  where  the  business  is  canied  on. 

The  average  amount  of  goods  kept  on  hand  for  sale  during  the  previous  year  is 
the  rule  of  assessment  and  taxation;  but  merchants  are  liable  to  assessment  for 
any  amount  due  them  from  responsible  'peraons  beyond  their  liabilities. 

A  resident  of  any  town  indebted  to  another  resident  of  the  State  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  debt  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  creditor  may  have  the  amount 
deducted  from  his  list,  and  it  is  then  added  to  the  list  of  the  creditor. 

Assessors  who  may  omit  any  real  estate  or  anv  amount  equivalent  to  its  valua- 
tion from  the  list  of  any  x)erson  because  of  indebtedness  secured  bv  mortgage  on 
such  real  estate,  or  the  board  of  relief  who  may  reduce  such  list  for  such  cause, 
are  required  to  add  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  to  the  list  of  the  creditor,  if 
resident  in  the  same  town,  and  if  he  does  not  reside  in  such  town,  to  make  a  list 
against  him  embracing  such  indebtedness,  and  notify  him  in  writing  of  l^e  same. 

By  special  statute  the  assessors  are  required  to  take  from  all  persons  giving  in 
tax  lists  a  rigorous  sworn  statement  in  form  prescribed,  but  the  listing  statute 
is  not  enforced.  Personal  lists  of  taxable  property  are,  in  practice,  filled  in  by 
estimate  of  assessors,  and  corrections  made  by  local  boards  of  relief  upon  appb- 
cation  and  showing. 

The  following  grand  list  for  1899  shows  the  classes  of  prox>erty  assessed  locally 
for  taxation,  and  the  assessed  valuation  thereof: 

Grand  list  for  1899,  October  1, 

Valuation. 

Dwelling  houses  (with  land  up  to  li  acres) $255,913,932 

Land ea,  752,308 

Mills  and  investments  in  manufacturing  operations 105, 101 ,  733 

Horses •  3,496,632 

Neat  cattle 8,190,281 

Sheep 20,647 

Swine  and  poultry 6,271 

Farming  and  mechanic  utensils. 93,126 

Clocks,  watches,  etc 869,729 

Musical  installments 914,450 

Household  furniture  and  libraries 1,398,968 

Carriages,  etc 1,879,757 

Bridges,  etc.,  stocks 147,124 

Bank  insurance,  etc. ,  stocks 32, 707, 119 

State  stocks 173,232 

Baibroad,  city,  etc.,  bonds 690,820 

Stores,  merchandise  and  trade 35,428,463 

Quarries,  fisheries,  and  mines 1,103,804 

LQvestments  in  vessels,  etc 1,182,590 

Money  at  interest 1,508,231 

Money  on  hand 1,103,312 

All  other  taxable  property 8,821,819 

Addition  by  board  of  relief  (township  boaid) 3,854,248 

Total 517,848,086 

Deduction  by  board  of  relief 9,704,337 

508, 148, 749 
Added  by  board  of  equalization 62,020,000 

State  valuation 570,168,749 
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STATE  REVENUES. 

The  principal  revennes  of  the  State  of  Cbnnecticut  are  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing sonrces: 

RAILROADS. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  real  estate  not  used  directly  in  the  operation  of 
railroads,  no  railroad  property  is  assessed  for  local  purposes,  but  all  the  property 
of  a  railroad  is  assess^  as  a  unit  for  State  purposes  only,  at  a  rate  fixed  by  law. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  assumption  tnat  the  market  value  of  the  stock  and 
bonds  and  floating  debt  of  a  railroad  company  represents  the  taxable  value  of  all 
its  proiwrty,  and  tnat  the  rate  fixed  by  law— 1  per  cent  of  such  valuation— is  prac- 
tidaly  a  fair  average  as  regards  taxes  paid  b^  other  interests,  and  what  it  would 
pay  if  assessed  proportionately  in  eacn  taxmg  district  through  which  its  line 
passes.     It  appears  to  be  generally  regarded  in  the  State  as  a  just  system. 

Each  company  operating  in  the  State  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  controller  of 
the  State  a  vermed  annual  report,  showing  the  number  of  shares  and  different 
classes  of  its  stock  and  the  marnet  value  of  each  share;  the  dividends  paid  on  each 
class  during  the  preceding  year;  the  amount  of  its  funded  and  floating  debt,  and 
the  market  value  of  any  such  indebtedness  which  is  below  par  in  value;  the  num- 
ber, amount,  and  market  value  of  any  un]jaid  bonds  secured  by  mortgage;  the 
amount  of  bonds  issued  by  anv  town  or  city  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  such 
road,  such  bonds  being  specially  exempt  by  statute;  the  amount  of  money  on 
hand;  the  amount  paid  for  taxes  during  the  previous  year;  the  whole  leng^n  of 
the  road,  and  those  portions  thereof  lying  without  the  State. 

Every  railroad  company  is  required  to  pay  annually  on  or  before  November  25 
to  the  State  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  said  stock  made  and  corrected  by  the 
State  board  of  equalization,  and  of  the  par  value  of  funded  and  floating  indebt- 
edness as  contained  in  such  statement,  or  if  any  of  such  indebtedness  is  worth  less 
than  par,  then  of  its  valuation  fixed  by  said  board  after  deducting  from  the  valu- 
ation the  amount  of  any  obligations  or  of  their  market  value,  if  below  par,  held 
in  trust  for  said  company,  as  part  of  any  sinking  fund  belonging  to  it,  and  from 
the  amount  required  to  be  paid  for  taxes  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  real  estate 
not  used  for  railroad  purposes ;  and  the  valuation  so  fixed  b^  SSaid  board  is  declared 
by  law  to  be  the  measure  of  value  of  such  railroad,  its  rights,  franchises,  and 
prox)erty  in  the  State  for  purposes  of  taxation;  and  this  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes  on  its  franchises,  funded  and  floating  debt,  and  railroad  property  in  the 
State.       • 

When  any  part  of  a  railroad  lies  in  Connecticut,  the  company  owning  such 
road  x>ays  1  per  cent  on  such  proportion  of  said  valuation  as  the  length  of  its  road 
lying  in  the  State  bears  to  the  entire  length  of  the  road. 

But  in  fixing  the  valuation  the  length  of  any  branch  thereof  in  the  State  of 
less  value  per  mile  than  one-fourth  of  the  average  value  per  mile  of  the  trunk 
road  is  excluded,  and  every  such  branch  is  estimated  at  its  just  and  true  value, 
and  assessed  at  said  rate. 

In  the  case  of  any  railroad  company,  which  during  the  2  years  preceding  the 
making  of  the  annual  return  has  paid  regular  dividends  at  the  same  annual  rate 
-per  cent  on  all  or  any  class  of  its  shares  of  stock,  the  market  value  of  each  share 
of  said  stock  is  by  law  declared  to  be  the  average  of  the  closing  bids  or  prices 
offered  for  said  stock  or  any  shares  thereof,  during  the  12  consecutive  months 
preceding  the  making  of  such  returns,  as  regularly  published  by  anv  board  of 
directors,  unless  the  State  board  considers  it  desirable  that  the  market  value  thereof 
shall  be  otherwise  ascertained. 

In  all  cases  where,  for  any  reason,  it  is  not  possible  or  feasible  to  fix  the  market 
value  of  any  stock  in  the  manner  described,  the  value  in  the  return  is  fixed  at  the 

Srice  of  the  last  reported  market  sale  of  such  stock,  and  the  board  may  fix  and 
etermine  the  valuation  according  to  the  best  information  they  can  obtam. 
From  the  jud^entand  determination  of  the  State  board  of  equalization  as  to 
vaJuation  there  is  no  appeal  except  through  the  courts. 

The  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  railroads  in  this  State  in  1899  was  $965,502.92. 
Individuals  are  not  taxea  either  on  the  stock  or  the  securities  of  railroad  compa- 
nies in  the  State  held  by  them. 

STBKET  RAILWAYS. 

The  foregoing  methods  and  laws  with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  railroads  apply 
also  to  and  include  all  street  railways  of  every  description.  The  amount  x>aid  oy 
street  ndlways  in  1899  was  $138,502.78. 
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TAX  ON  NONRESIDENT  STOCK. 

The  cashier  or  secrelary  of  each  cor^ration  whose  stock  is  liable  to  taxation, 
and  not  otherwise  taxed  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  for  the  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, is  required  to  deliver  annually  to  the  State  controller  a  sworn  list  of 
its  stockholders  residing  without  the  State,  and  the  number  and  market  value  of 
the  shares  of  stock  therein  belonging  to  each,  and  to  pay  to  the  State  li  per  cent 
of  such  value,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  $100  in  addition  to  said  1^  per  cent 
for  neglect  to  comply  with  these  provisions.  The  yield  from  this  tax,  mostly 
from  banks,  trust  companies,  and  insurance  companies,  in  1899  was  $167,587.37. 

DOMESTIC  mSURANCB  COMPANIES. 

The  secretary  or  treasure]'  of  every  mutual  fire  or  Ufe  insurance  company 
chartered  bv  the  State  is  required  annually  to  render  to  the  controller  a  sworn 
statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  its  assets  and  market  value  thereof,  the 
amount  of  premium  notes  held  by  it,  with  certain  deductions  for  unpaid  losses, 
and  real  estate  liable  to  taxation  in  this  State  and  other  exempt  properijjr ;  and  every 
such  mutual  fire-insurance  company  is  required  to  pay  as  a  tax  upon  its  corporate 
franchise  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  such  valuation  remaining,  and  every 
such  mutual  life-insurance  comxxany  is  required  to  pay  to  the  State  annually  as  a 
tax  upon  its  corporate  franchise  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
total  amount  of  its  premium  notes,  and  on  the  market  viJue  of  all  its  other 
assets,  deducting  its  unpaid  losses  and  the  market  value  of  its  real  estate  taxed 
locally,  and  other  property  that  may  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

These  sums  so  required  to  be  paid  by  fire  and  life  insurance  companies  annually 
are  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  upon  their  assets,  except  upon  real  estate  held  over 
and  above  what  may  be  necessarily  used  in  transacting  their  appropriate  business, 
and  in  case  of  a  life-insurance  company  except  its  taxable  stock. 

The  yield  of  these  taxes  in  1899  was: 

Tax  on  mutual  fire-insurance  companies 111,036.88 

Tax  on  mutual  life-insurance  companies 283,817.13 

Total : 394,853.60 

POBBIQN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Every  insurance  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  another  State,  and  doing 
business  in  Connecticut,  and  each  agent  of  every  such  insurance  company,  is 
required  to  pay  to  the  insurance  commissioner  of  this  State  reciprocal  taxes,  or 
the  same  fees  and  taxes  as  are  imi)08ed  by  such  other  State  upon  any  similar  Con- 
necticut insurance  company  transacting  business  in  such  other  State,  and  every 
agent  of  any  insurance  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  forei^  govern- 
ment, licensiBd  to  do  business  in  Connecticut,  is  required  to  pay  to  the  insurance 
commissioner  an  annual  tax  of  2  per  cent  ux)on  the  amount  of  premiums  collected 
or  received  during  the  year.  The  receipts  of  the  insurance  commissioner  for  1899 
were  |77,946.98. 

SAYINGS  BANES. 

The  treasurer  of  each  savings  bank  is  required  annually  to  make  to  the  State 
controller  a  sworn  statement  of  all  its  deposits,  exclusive  of  surplus,  and  each 
bank  to  pay  to  the  State  an  annual  tax  on  its  corporate  franchise  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  its  deposits,  exclusive  of  surplus,  deducting, 
however,  from  said  deposits  the  sum  of  $50,000  and  certain  classes  of  bonds  exempt, 
said  tax  being  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  upon  such  bank,  its  deposits  and  surplus, 
except  upon  real  estate  owned  by  it  not  required  and  used  in  its  appropriate  busi- 
ness.   The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1899  was  $893,783.98. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  cashier  of  each  National  bank  in  the  State  is  annually  required  to  give  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  town  where  such  bank  is  located  a  sworn  list  of  all  its  stock- 
holders residing  outside  of  the  State,  and  the  number  of  shares  belonging  to  each 
and  the  market  value  thereof,  and  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  a  tax  of  li  per  cent  of 
such  value;  and  upon  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  forfeits  to  such  towr 
$100,  together  with  such  li  per  cent  required  to  be  paid. 
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TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

A  tax  is  imposed  upon  telegraph  companies  of  25  cents  per  mile  of  wire,  and  on 
telephone  companies  of  70  cents  for  each  transmitter,  based  upon  sworn  reports. 
The  amoimt  of  this  tax  in  1899  was  $14,026.65. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

Every  express  company  doing  an  express  business  in  Connecticut  is  required  to 
deliver  to  the  State  controller  annually  a  sworn  statement  of  the  gross  amount 
of  express  charges  paid  at  each  of  its  offices  in  the  State  during  tne  preceding 
year,  and  pay  to  the  State  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount  of  all  express  charges 
paid  to  it  in  the  State  during  the  preceding  year,  which  sum  is  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes  upon  the  estate  of  such  companv  used  exclusively  in  the  express  business; 
but  when  any  such  express  company  fails  to  make  such  return  the  treasurer  may 

.cept  $100  in  lieu  of  tne  sum  then  due. 

The  amount  of  such  tax  in  1899,  paid  by  the  Adams  and  American  express 

^npanies,  was  $9,958.36. 

CHARTER  FEES  ON  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

The  law  provides  for  charter  fees  on  capital  stock  of  new  corporations  organized 
under  the  general  law,  at  50  cents  x>er  $1,000,  but  on  corporations  organized  to  do 
business  exclusively  witlun  the  State,  10  cents  per  $1,000.  There  is  a  tax  of  $1  per 
$1,000,  or  not  less  tfaian  $50  for  any  one  company,  for  special  charters  for  incorpo- 
ration. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1899  was  $28,846. 

INVESTMENT  TAX. 

A  sx)ecial  tax  is  imi)osed  upon  investment  companies  and  investment  brokers 
at  1  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  choses  in  action  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  in  any  other  State  or  Territory.  Such  company  or  broker  is 
required  to  secure  from  the  State  treasui'er  a  certificate  of  authority  to  act  in 
such  capacity  and  to  make  annual  reports  of  the  amounts  of  such  securities  sold 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  pay  to  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent  on  the 
aggregate  of  all  such  securities. 

This  is  regarded  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for  nonpayment  of  the4-mill 
tax  in  the  following  statutory  provision,  most  of  such  foreign  securities  i)aying 
such  4-mill  tax  before  negotiation. 

It  is  specially  provided  that  any  person  may  take  or  send  to  the  State  treasurer 
any  bond,  note,  or  other  chose  in  action,  or  description  of  the  same,  and  may  pay 
to  the  State  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  (formerly  1  ner  cent)  on  the  face  amoimt  thereof 
for  5  years,  or  at  the  option  of  such  person  for  a  gi'eater  or  less  number  of  years 
at  the  same  rate,  and  the  treasurer  thereupon  certifies  that  the  same  is  exempt 
for  such  period,  and  all  bonds,  notes,  and  other  choses  in  action  so  certified  are 
exempt  from  all  taxation  in  the  State  during  the  period  for  which  said  tax  is  paid. 

The  law  for  such  investment  tax  was  enacted  in  1890,  and  the  taxes  paid  uiuler 
it  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Fiscal  year  ending— 


1990 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

18W 

1898 
1899 


Rates. 


MilU. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 


{ 


Number 

of  notes, 

etc. 


44,601 
30,061 
44,635 
16,863 
25,583 
23,719 
24,338 
14,496 
7,974 
21,910 
23,036 


Amount  of 
notes,  etc. 


188,654,885.00 
24,792,509.01 
89,473,988.78 
12.418,673.91 
20,507,396.21 
16,588,543.90 
21,159,161.85 
14,580,981.67 
7,435,807.02 
20,637,643.59 
21,097,811.48 


Tax. 


$129, 452.06 
80,524.47 
108,433.95 
83,991.48 
56,003.88 
66,861.83 
48,576.77 
44,543.84 
82,194.53 
87,177.19 
92,425.12 


This  4-mill  annual  tax  applies  to  bonds  and  notes  held  in  the  State  not  other- 
wise taxed,  and  is  quite  generally  taken  advantage  of  by  the  holders. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  larffest  amounts  of  such  securities  returned  and 
taxes  paid  were  in  the  first  years  of  the  law,  1890  to  1893. 

The  foregoing  special  taxes,  with  some  other  minor  receipts,  constitute  all  the 
sources  of  revenue  for  State  purposes,  and  the  total  revenues  therefrom  in  recent 
y^ears  have  exceeded  the  State  expenditures  for  current  purposes,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable amount  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt. 

The  State  tax  commissioners,  in  their  report  made  in  1887,  at  a  time  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  State  revenues  was  raised  by  direct  tax  on  property  in  the  several 
local  taxing  districts,  stated  that  they  did  not  believe  it  would  be  eitiier  practi- 
cable or  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  direct  State  tax.  They  gave  as  a  reason  for 
such  belief  that  the  weight  of  this  tax  came  home  to  every  taxpayer  in  an 
increase  of  his  town  rate,  which  he  could  not  fail  to  feel,  and  made  the  whole 
community  watchful  of  any  unnecessary  approi)riation  from  the  public  treasury; 
and  if  all  the  revenue  of  the  State  were  derived  from  corporations  or  other 
sources  not  directly  affecting  the  individual  taxpayer,  it  would  be  apt  to  be 
expended  with  less  tnought  and  care. 

For  some  years  last  past  all  the  revenues  of  the  State  have  been  derived  from 
corporations  and  other  sources  not  directly  affecting  the  individual  taxpayer, 
with  the  effect  as  to  amount  of  revenues  already  stated.  We  were  informed  by  a 
State  official  in  conversation  that  the  State  taxes  so  raised  were  expended  liber- 
ally and  without  strict  regard  for  economy,  and  the  separation  of  State  taxer« 
from  local  was  apparently  conducive  to  liberality  in  pubbe  expenditures. 

MILITARY  COMMUTATION  TAX. 

An  annual  tax  of  92  in  commutation  of  military  duty  is  imposed  upon  every 
male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  not  exempt  therefrom  by  law,  which 
is  paid  in  the  manner  provided  for  town  taxes,  and  remitted  to  the  State  treas- 
urer for  the  use  of  the  State.  While  special  laws  have  been  enacted  looking  to 
the  enforcement  of  this  tax,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  enforced  and  col- 
lected, especially  in  the  cities. 

In  1899  $150,598.84  was  paid  by  88,644  persons. 

rNHBRITANOB  TAX. 

An  inheritance  tax,  so  called,  is  imposed  upon  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  in 
excess  of  $10 ,000.  Where  the  estate  passes  to  direct  heirs  the  tax  is  $5  on  each  $1 ,000 
of  the  excess  above  $10,000,  and  where  it  passes  to  collateral  heirs  the  rate  is  $80 
on  each  $1,000  of  such  excess. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1899  was  $115,195.30. 


NEW  YOBS. 

The  controller  of  New  York,  in  his  rei)ort  for  1808,  commenting  upon  **  tho 
confused,  illo^cal,  and  conflicting"  condition  of  the  taxation  laws  of  tiie  State, 
sa3rs:  *' Investigation  shows  that  they  have  been  largely  adopted,  from  time  to 
time,  simply  to  meet  the  increasing  expenditnres  of  the  State,  with  little  regard 
to  economic  or  any  jnst  and  eqnitable  principle.  They  were  framed  rather  in 
accord  with  the  witty  Frenchnian*s  definition  of  taxation, '  the  plucking  of  the 
goose  in  such  manner  as  to  get  the  most  feathers  with  the  least  squawking.'  In 
a  word,  it  must  be  confessed  that  nearly  all  our  tax  laws  are  legislative  make- 
shifts and  many  of  them  blunders.*' 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  officers  of  the  State  who  have  to  do  with  the 
system  of  taxation,  from  the  governor  down,  have  of  late  years  kept  up  such 
persistent  "  squawking"  over  the  inefficiency  and  inequality  of  the  present  sjrs 
tem  of  taxation  that  public  thought  is  f uUy  aroused  upon  the  subject  of  revision 
and  reform  of  the  taxation  laws,  and  in  obedience  to  the  public  will  important 
legislation  in  that  direction  has  already  resulted,  and  the  subject  is  now  a  live 
issue  in  that  State. 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

The  system  of  a  uniform  tax  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  kinda  of  prop- 
erty prevails.  The  methods  of  assessment  employed  are  conducive  to  defective 
assessment  and  valuation,  especially  in  respect  to  x)ersonal  property.  The  assesft- 
ment  of  real  and  personal  property,  including  corporate  property  not  specially 
exempt,  is  made  by  local,  township,  or  ward  assessors  for  State,  county,  and  local 
purposes,  and  in  a  measure  '*  the  lower  the  assessment,  the  lower  the  tax."  This 
method  creates  a  rivalry  among  local  assessing  officers  for  advanti^  to  their 
respective  districts  by  low  assessments  of  prox>erty,  resulting  in  gross  inequalities 
ana  discriminations.  There  are  also  elements  of  personal  advantage  to  assessors 
and  political  influences  contributing  to  unfair  and  unjust  assessments. 

The  amount  of  State  tax  required  from  property  assessment,  based  on  previous 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  is  fixed  hj  annual  bills  in  the  legi^ture 
and  apportioned  among  counties  according  to  their  assessed  valuation,  the  county 
taxes  apportioned  among  the  townships  and  smaller  taxing  districts,  so  that  sul 
taxes,  Stote,  county,  ana  local,  with  the  exceptions  referred  to,  are  raised  upon 
the  basis  of  local  assessments  paid  to  local  collectors,  who  retain  the  local  tax  and 
remit  the  county  and  State  taxes  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  in  turn  remits  the 
State  tax  to  the  State  treasury.  About  one-half  of  the  State  revenues  is  thus 
raised  by  local  assessment  and  the  other  half  by  special  methods  hereafter 
referred  to. 

The  board  of  supervisors  is  charged  with  the  equalization  of  assessments  and 
valuations  of  the  several  districts  m  the  county.  The  entire  assessment  system 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  two  or  more  of 
whom  are  by  law  re<]^uired  to  officially  visit  every  county  in  the  State  at  least  once 
in  2  years  and  inquire  into  the  methods  of  assessment  and  taxation,  and  see 
whetner  the  assessors  faithfully  discharge  their  duties.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  a  State  board  of  equalization  composed  of  the  State  tax  commissioners  ana  com- 
misdioner  of  the  land  office,  who  meet  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  examinin^^  and 
revising  the  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  several  counties  in 
the  State.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  governed  in  each  taxing  district  by  the  require- 
ments for  State,  county,  and  local  purposes. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

For  our  purpose,  little  need  be  said  as  to  the  taxation  of  real  estate  generally. 
The  law  provides  that  all  real  estate  not  expressly  exempt  shall  be  asciessed  and 
taxed  by  local  assessors  where  located  at  its  full  cash  value. 

Practically  all  real  estate  not  exempt  is  assessed,  but  by  no  means  at  full  or 
uniform  value.    Although  the  law  requiring  assessment  of  real  estate  at  its  fiUl 
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market  valne  applies  to  all  counties  alike,  yet  the  report  of  State  tax  commission- 
ers for  1898  shows  that  in  their  judgment  real  estate  was  assessed  at  varying  pro- 
portions of  its  full  value  in  the  several  counties,  ranging  from  50  per  cent  in  one 
county  to  90  x)er  cent  in  another.  The  60  counties  of  tne  State  had  25  different 
percentages  of  full  value  at  which  real  estate  was  assessed.  There  is  a  like  dis- 
parity among  the  towns  of  the  same  county. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  m  1899  was  $4,418,848,496,  or  about  7 
times  the  valuation  of  the  jpersonal  property  of  the  State.  This  significant  ^s- 
crex>ancy  is  further  emphasized  when  followed  through  the  collection  of  taxes  for 
State,  countv,  and  town  purposes.  The  latest  returns  for  that  purpose  at  hand 
are  those  of  1897.  For  that  year  the  total  amount  of  taxes  lor  the  purposes 
named  was  $80,865,704.  Of  this  amount,  real  estate  paid  $72,858,268  and  personalty 
$8,507,486,  or  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  controller  for  1900,  who  sa3rs  that,  after  giving  careful 
attention  to  the  condition  of  real  property  in  this  respect,  he  is  satimed  that 
*'  unless  relief  of  some  kind  is  afforded,  real  estate  in  a  short  time  will  not  be 
worth  the  owning  for  investment  purposes."  He  says  further,  in  the  same  report, 
that  ^*  under  the  present  statutes  real  estate  has  to  bear  nearly  the  entire  burden 
of  tax,  while  personal  property,  which  is  so  much  bettor  able  to  contribute,  pays 
very  little  at  the  best,  while  vast  amounts  escape  tax  altogether." 

Encumbered  real  estate  is  assessed  to  the  owner  at  full  value,  without  deduc- 
tion for  mortgages,  the  mortgages  being  assessable  to  the  holders  by  local  assessors 
at  local  tax  rates. 

PERSONAL  PBOPBRTY. 

While  the  reports  of  State  officials  emphasize  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  tax 
laws  of  New  York  in  regard  to  real  estate,  still  greater  disparity  and  mjustice  is 
shown  in  the  taxation  of  personal  property  under  the  prevailing  system.  It 
appears  that  such  property  is  in  small  put  only  assessed,  and  that  very  unequally 
ana  capriciously.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  steted  that  New  York  is  an 
exceedingly  wesdthy  State,  especially  in  the  manifold  forms  of  personal  propeity. 

The  report  of  State  tax  commissioners  for  1900  contains  a  table  showing  the 
percentage  of  State  tax  paid  by  real  and  personal  property  in  each  year  from 
1867  to  1899,  inclusive,  in  1867  the  percentage  paid  by  personal  property  was 
25.30;  it  was  reduced  to  9.94 in  1884,  and  varied  somewhat  to  1898,  when  it  reached 
11.20;  in  1899  it  was  13.05,  there  being  a  considerable  increase  in  the  assessment 
valuation  over  previous  years.  A  schedule  of  assessed  valuations  of  real  esteto 
and  personal  prox>erty  in  the  same  report  shows  that  in  1867' the  valuation  of  real 
estate  was  $1,327,408,886  and  of  personal  property  $438,685,254.  In  1890  the 
viduationof  real  estate  had  gradually  increased  to  $3,397,234,679,  while  that  of 
personalty  had  decreased  to  $^,159,067,  having  in  some  previous  years  been  con- 
siderably lower.  From  1890  a  steady  increase  m  valuation  in  both  real  and  per- 
sonal property  is  shown,  and  in  1899  that  of  real  prox>erty  was  $4,813,779,260  and 
personalty  $748,424,938. 

In  1897  an  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westchester  County  disclosed  the 
fact  that  in  that  wealthy  county  bordering  on  New  York  tha  ratio  of  taxable 
valuation  of  xMrsontJ  to  real  property  in  five  towns  was  only  1  per  cent,  and  in 
four  other  towns  the  ratio  was  less  than  2  per  cent.  In  anotner  town  in  which 
the  assessor  tried  to  enforce  the  law  the  ratio  of  x>ersonal  to  real  was  37  per  cent; 
but  for  the  whole  county  it  was  only  8.3  x>6r  cent.  In  the  neighboring  county  of 
Richmond,  in  New  York  Harbor,  the  rate  was  only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent;  in 
Kings  County,  containing  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  ratio  was  only  4^  per  cent; 
in  Monroe  County,  including  the  city  of  Rochester,  it  was  5.6  per  cent;  in  Erie 
Coun^,  including  the  city  of  Buffalo,  it  was  6.4  per  cent,  and  m  the  county  of 
Onondaga,  including  the  city  of  Syracuse,  it  was  6.7  per  cent;  while  in  the  almost 
exclusively  agricultural  counties  of  Genesee  and  Jefferson  it  was  13  per  cent;  in 
Livingston,  14  -per  cent;  in  Washington  and  Warren  counties,  nearly  20  x>er  cent, 
and  in  New  York  County,  2:^  x>^  cent;  the  ratio  in  the  whole  State  being  12.6 
percent. 

The  controller  in  his  report  for  1898  gives  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
escape  of  personalty  from  taxation,  found  in  the  figures  of  107  estetes  taken  indis- 
criminately from  ti^e  inheritance-tax  rolls  from  several  of  the  large  and  populous 
comities,  the  tax  actuidly  having  been  paid,  so  that  the  figures  are  accurate  and 
reliable.  The  assessed  taxable  value  of  fhese  estates  was  $3,471,418,  while  the 
appraised  value  at  the  death  of  decedento  was  $215,891,568,  the  former  being  only 
1.6per  cent  of  the  latter. 

Tnis  interesting  and  instructive  examination  showed  not  only  gross  evasion  of 
taxation,  but  ridiculous  discrimination  in  the  assessment  of  even  the  l.G  por  cent; 
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for  while  84  x>er  cent,  or  one-third,  of  the  estates  absolutely  escaped  taxation,  in 
the  estates  which  did  pay  the  tax  varied  from  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  nearly 
19  per  cent.  In  his  report  for.  1899  the  comptroller  says  that,  excepting  the  stock 
of  oanks  and  tmst  companies  assessed  nnder  a  special  law,  and  which  can  not 
escape  taxation,  the  assessed  valuation  of  personalty  in  New  York  State  has  not 
increased  during  the  last  40  years,  and  that  from  study  and  observation  he  is  con- 
vinced that  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  personal  P'opertv  in  the  State  is 
assessed;  and  that  the  personalty  of  the  State  amounts  to  |18,000,000,000,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate.  In  this  and  other  reports  he 
expresses  a  positive  opinion  that  the  attempt  to  reach  personal  'property,  in  a 
general  prox>erty  tax,  should  be  abandoned,  as  it  has  been  in  "prsMotically  every 
civilized  community  m  the  world  except  the  United  States." 

The  joint  committee  on  taxation  in  tne  last  legislature  in  its  report  accepts  the 
above  estimate  of  the  comptroller  as  substantially  correct,  and  says  that  this  con- 
dition of  tax  affairs  in  the  State  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  and  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  reports  of  8i)ecial  committees  and  commissions  on  tax- 
ation without  exception,  and  has  received  serious  comment  in  the  annual  mes- 
sages of  all  governors  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

0.  C.  Flehn,  in  his  work  on  Public  Finance,  says  that  in  New  Tork  x>ersonal 
property  is  assessed  at  a  trifle  over  11  per  cent  of  tne  real  estate,  and  about  10  per 
cent  of  all  property;  that  according  to  the  census  valuation  of  1890  there  was  in 
New  York  Jo, 817, 704,667  worth  of  real  property  and  |2,758,997,324  worth  of  per- 
sonalty. Real  estate  was  assessed  at  $3,403,751,346,  or  about  68  per  cent  of  its 
census  value,  while  personal  property  was  assessed  at  $882,159,067,  or  not  quite 
14  per  cent  of  its  census  value.  * '  When,"  he  savs, '  *  it  is  remembered  that  the  census 
report  omits  some  unascertainable  items  of  personal  property,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  personal  property  in  New  York  is  untaxed,  where,  at  the 
same  time,  only  42  per  cent  of  real  estate  is  untaxed." 

It  is  said  that  in  two  adjoining  counties  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  difference 
of  124,000  per  mile  in  the  assessment  of  the  same  railroad,  illustrating  the  inequal- 
ity resulting  through  the  competitive  valuation  occumng  from  the  levying  of 
State  and  county  taxes  upon  the  basis  of  township  assessment. 

This  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  taxation  laws  and  the  manner  of  their 
enforcement  has  received  special  attention  from  State  officials  and  the  public  gen- 
erally during  the  past  few  years,  resulting  in  some  advantageous  legislation  in 
the  substitution  ox  a  board  of  tax  commissioners  for  the  State  Doard  of  assessors, 
with  enlarged  lowers  for  the  enforcement  of  more  equitable  valuation  and  assess- 
ment of  property,  in  advancement  in  values,  and  in  the  addition  of  new  proper- 
ties to  tax  lists  by  local  assessors,  as  shown  in  the  increased  valuation  of  both  real 
and  personal  property  during  the  past  few  years,  which  has  excited  considerable 
criticism  and  opposition. 

The  increase  for  the  years  1896,1897.  and  1898  in  real  estate  assessments  aggre- 
gated 1508,480,038,  and  in  personal  assessments,  $216,970,118. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  more  e(]^uitable  taxation  of  property,  material 
amendments  have  been  made  to  corporation  and  transfer  tax  laws,  which  will  be 
referred  to  under  those  subjects. 

Personal  property,  in  general,  is  assessed  locally  for  State,  county,  and  local 
taxes,  and  that  class  of  property  alone  is  subject  to  deduction  of  just  debts  of 
owners.  All  real  estate  mortgages  are  included  in  the  indebtedness  of  taxables, 
subject  to  deduction  from  the  valuation  of  their  personalty,  a  privilege  resulting 
in  gross  abuses  and  escape  of  much  proi)erty  from  taxation. 

A  public  official  stated  to  the  writer  in  a  general  way  that  one  year  personal  xirop- 
erty  m  the  city  of  New  York  was  assessed  at  about  $1,400,000,000,  and  deductions 
for  indebtedness  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000,000. 

The  personal  property  of  corporations,  associations  or  partnerships,  taxable 
under  tne  law  for  the  taxation  of  francliises,  capital  stocks  or  dividends,  is  exempt 
from  taxation  for  State  purposes,  if  the  8i)eciar  taxes  referred  to  have  been  paid, 
and  so  with  the  personal  property  of  a  private  or  individual  banker  taxed  under 
special  law. 

The  capital  of  nonresidents  of  the  State,  invested  in  business  within  the  State, 
is  taxable  as  personal  prox)erty  where  the  business  is  carried  on  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  they  were  residents. 

Debts  owing  to  nonresidents  of  the  United  States  are  assessed  as  other  per- 
sonal property  in  the  State,  every  agent  of  such  nonresident  creditor  being 
required  to  make  annual  statement  of  such  taxable  property  in  any  county  where 
it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  local  assessment  and  taxation. 

The  owner  or  holder  of  stock  in  an  incorporated  company,  liable  to  taxation  on 
its  capital,  is  not  taxed  as  an  individual  for  such  stock. 
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There  are  no  special  provisions  for  the  listing  of  personalty  for  taxation, 
and  the  assessment  is  made  largely  by  estimate  of  local  assessors.  There  api>ears 
to  be  strong  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  a  listing  system;  the  conclnsions  of  the 
joint  committee  on  taxation  of  1899  as  to  that  method  for  increasing  assessments 
of  personal  proi)erty,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  consideration  of  its  report. 

'Die  terms  real  estate  and  personal  estate  are,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  com- 
prehensively  defined  in  the  law  of  New  York  as  recently  amended.  Real  estate 
mdndes  the  land  itself,  above  and  nnder  water,  all  bnildings  and  other  articles 
and  strnctores  erected  upon,  under  or  above  or  afl^ed  to  the  same;  all  wharfs 
and  piers,  including  the  value  of  the  right  to  collect  wharfage,  cranage,  and  dock- 
age wereon;  all  bridges,  all  telegraph  lines,  wires,  poles,  and  appurtenances;  all 
supports  and  inclosures  for  electrical  conductors  and  other  appurtenances  upon, 
above,  and  under  ground;  all  surf  ace,  underground  or  elevated  railroads,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  all  franchises,  rights,  or  permission  to  construct,  maintain,  or 
operate  the  same  in,  under,  above,  on,  or  through  streets,  highways,  or  public 
places;  all  railroad  structures,  substructures,  and  superstructures,  tracli^,  and 
the  iron  thereon;  branches,  switches,  and  other  fixtures  permitted  or  authorized 
to  be  made,  laid,  or  placed  in,  upon,  above,  or  under  anv  public  or  private  road, 
street,  or  ^ound;  all  mains,  pipes,  and  tanks  laid  or  placed  in,  upon,  above,  or 
under  any  public  or  private  street  or  place  for  conductms  steam,  heat,  water,  oil, 
electricity,  or  any  proi)erty,  substance,  or  product  capable  of  transportation  or 
conveyance  therein  or  that  is  protected  thereby,  incluoin^  the  value  of  all  fran- 
chises, rights,  authority,  or  permission  to  construct,  maintain,  or  operate,  in,  under, 
above,  upon,  or  through  an^  streets,  highways,  or  public  places,  any  mains,  pipes, 
tanks,  conduits,  or  wires  with  their  appurtenances  for  conducting  water,  steam, 
heat,  power,  gas,  oil,  or  other  substance,  or  electricity  for  telegrapnic,  telephonic, 
or  other  purposes;  all  trees  and  underwood  growing  upon  land,  and  all  mines, 
minerals,  quarries,  and  fossils  in  and  under  the  same,  except  mines  belonging  to 
the  State. 

A  franchise  or  right  is  designated  as  a  '*  sx>ecial  franchise,*'  and  is  deemed  to 
include  the  value  of  the  tangible  property  of  a  person,  copartnership,  association, 
or  corporation  situated  in,  upon,  under  or  above  any  street,  highway,  public  place 
or  public  waters,  in  connection  with  the  special  franchise,  and  such  tangible 
property  is  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  special  franchise. 

Tne  term  *'  personal  property  **  includes  chattels,  money,  things  in  action,  debts 
due  i^om  solvent  debtors,  whether  on  account,  contract,  note,  bond,  or  mort^^a^a^; 
debts  and  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money  due  or  owing  to  persons  residing 
within  this  State,  however  secured  or  wherever  such  securities  shall  be  held;  debte 
due  by  inhabitants  of  this  State  to  persons  not  residing  within  the  United  States 
for  the  purchase  of  any  real  estate,  public  stocks,  stocks  in  moneyed  corporations, 
and  suon  portion  of  the  capital  of  incorporated  companies  liable  to  taxation  on 
their  capital  as  shall  not  be  invested  in  real  estate. 

MOBTGAGES. 

This  species  of  property,  except  when  held  by  savings  banks,  life  insurance  com- 
panies, building  and  loan  associations,  and  nonresidents,  is  subject  to  assessment 
at  full  value  in  the  local  tax  district  where  the  holders  reside,  at  the  local  tax  rate 
in  each  locality.    This  local  rate  varies,  but  will  average  at  least  2  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  class  of  property,  wnile  legally  taxable,  yields 
very  little  revenue,  and  usually  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  tax  rolls.  When  the 
local  assessors  do  happen  to  find  it  and  place  it  upon  the  roll,  it  is  usually  in  the 
case  of  trustee,  guardian,  executor,  or  the  abnormally  conscientious  citizen  of  the 
State,  in  which  case  the  local  tax  rate  upon  a  high  valuation  operates  with  undue 
severity,  and  subjects  the  mortgage  property  to  many  times  the  tax  actually  paid 
by  personal  property  in  general.  It  subjects  those  who  are  taxed  upon  such 
security  to  the  gross  injustice  of  a  tax  equal  to  one-half  the  income  thereon,  while 
the  great  mass  of  mortgages  escax)e  entirely. 

The  joint  legislative  committee  on  taxation,  after  careful  investigation,  reported 
the  estimated  value  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  be  $2,000,000,000. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  allperRonal  property  in  the  State  was  only  $748,424,088. 

The  committee,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  revenue 
needs  of  the  State,  the  effect  upon  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  condition  of  bor- 
rowers of  the  State,  recommended  in  lieu  of  other  taxes  a  State  tax  of  5  mills  on 
the  dollar  upon  indebtedness  secured  by  mortgage  upon  corporate  and  individual 
real  in*opeii^,  estimating  the  State  revenue  that  would  be  derived  therefrom  at 
910,000,000,  being  the  amount  of  State  taxes  now  raised  by  direct  levy  upon  real 
estate.    After  careful  investigation,  the  committee  concluded  that  although  mori 
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gages  generally  escape  taxation,  nnder  the  ezistinff  system,  the  liability  to  tax 
affects  the  interest  rate  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  now,  so  that  the 
exemption  of  mortgages  from  all  taxation,  except  to  the  extent  of  a  State  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  would  produce  no  substantial  change  in  the  average  rate  of 
interest  in  the  State. 

The  committee  contended  that  the  tax  would  not  be  subject  to  the  common 
objection  of  double  taxation,  '*  a  phrase  which  is  itself  brimful  of  duplicity  and 
highly  convenient  for  sophistical  reasoners,"  for  the  reason  that  the  mortgage 
would  be  subject  only  to  a  State  tax,  while  the  land  would  be  subject  to  local 
taxation  alone  under  the  plan  to  raise  all  the  State  revenue  otherwise  than  by 
direct  levy  ux)on  assessed  valuations  of  real  and  personal  proi>erty. 

In  the  taxation  of  mortgages  under  the  proi)osed  plan,  recourse  would  be  had 
by  the  State  to  mortgage  records,  therefore  none  would  escape,  and  opportunity 
for  tax  dodging  would  be  removed.  There  would  be  no  deduction  for  debts  and 
no  exemptions,  and  the  revenue  from  that  source  would  be  steady  and  reliable. 

TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

While  the  general  property  tax  is  the  main  part  of  the  system  of  New  York  for 
even  State  purposes,  it  is  supplemented  by  certain  other  methods  for  reaching 
corporate  property.  The  existing  corporation  tax  law  in  its  entirety  is  one  c3 
the  most  complicated  and  clumsy  statutes  on  the  books. 

In  general,  the  real  estate  of  all  incorporated  conrpanies  liable  to  taxation, 
including  that  of  quasi-public  corporations,  is  requirea  to  be  assessed  in  the  tax 
district  where  it  is  located  in  the  same  manner  as  real  estate  of  individuals,  and 
the  personid  property  of  such  companies  in  the  tax  district  where  their  principal 
offices  are  located.  The  reports  of  corporations  as  to  personal  property  are  meager, 
and  the  assessment  thereof  by  local  assessors  is  in  practice  arbitrary  and  largely 
estimated.  *  «•- 

The  law  also  requires  the  capital  stock  of  every  comx>any  liable  to  taxation,  except 
such  part  as  shall  have  been  excepted  on  the  assessment  roll  or  exempt  by  law, 
together  with  its  surplus  profits  or  reserve  funds  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  its 
capital,  after  deducting  the  assessed  value  of  its  real  estate,  and  all  shares  of  stock 
in  other  corporations  owned  and  otherwise  taxable,  to  be  assessed  at  its  actual 
value. 

E^very  monejred  or  stock  corporation  deriving  an  income  or  profit  from  its  capi- 
tal or  otherwise,  is  required  under  penalties  for  failure,  to  ^ve  annual  verified 
written  statements  to  the  assessors  of  l^e  tax  district  in  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
taxed,  showing: 

E^st.  Its  real  property,  location,  and  unless  a  railroad  corporation,  the  sums 
actually  paid  therefor. 

Second.  The  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  or  secured  to  be  i>aid  in,  excepting 
sums  paid  for  realty  and  capital  stock  held  by  the  State  and  by  any  incorporated 
literary  or  charitable  institution. 

Third.  The  tax  district  in  which  its  principal  office  is  located  or  operations 
carried  on. 

The  assessors  are  required  to  assess  corporations  liable  to  taxation  in  their 
respective  districts  as  follows: 

In  one  column,  the  name,  amount  of  capital  stock  paid,  amount  paid  for  real 
property,  amount  of  surplus  profits  or  reserve  funds  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  cap- 
ital, after  deducting  real  property  and  stock  exempt;  in  another,  the  real  property, 
except  special  franchisee,  and  value  thereof;  in  another,  the  capital  stock  paid, 
and  surplus  profits  as  aforesaid,  after  deducting  sums  paid  for  real  estate  and 
amount  of  stock  exempt;  in  another,  the  value  or  any  special  franchise  owned  by 
it  as  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  franchise  tax  act  of  1809. 

SPECIAL  FRANCHISE  TAX. 

In  May,  1899,  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  important  act  amend- 
ing the  tax  law  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  public  franchises  as 
real  property.  It  provides  for  the  valuation  of  each  special  franchise  subject  to 
assessment  in  each  city,  town,  village,  or  tax  district  Dy  the  State  board  of  tax 
commissioners,  and  the  filing  of  a  written  statement  of  such  valuations  as  fixed 
by  said  board,  preceding  each  annual  assessment  of  property,  with  the  clerk  of 
each  city,  town,  or  village;  such  valuation  so  fixed  being  the  assessed  valuation 
on  which  all  taxes  based  on  such  special  franchises  shall  be  levied  by  the  local 
aHaeming  officers. 
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For  this  purpose  every  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  snb- 
ject  to  taxation  on  a  special  franchise  is  required  to  make  a  written  report  duly 
Toified  to  such  board  containing  a  fnll  description  of  every  such  franchise  i)os- 
seesed  or  enjoyed,  and  a  statement  of  the  authority  under  which  the  same  is  held, 
togeti^er  with  such  otiier  information  relating  to  the  value  thereof  as  such  board 
may  require,  and  suxiplemental  reports  as  requested  by  such  board. 

Notice  of  nearing  on  each  special  franchise  assessment  is  required  to  be  given 
by  said  board  to  each  franchiw  taxable. 

When  such  special  franchise  tax  is  due  and  payable,  an^  tax  that  ma^  have 
been  paid  by  the  taxable  within  the  year  preceding  to  any  city,  town,  or  village, 
under  any  agreement  or  statute,  based  upon  a  percentage  of  gross  earnings,  or 
any  other  income  or  license  fee,  or  any  sum  of  money  on  account  of  such  special 
franchise,  is  to  be  deducted  from  such  tax  based  upon  the  assessment  or  such 
board,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  the  tax  on  such  sx>ecial  franchise  payable  for 
city,  town,  or  village  purposes. 

The  imposition  of  such  special  franchise  tax  does  not  relieve  from  any  other 
tax  provided  by  law,  but  tangible  property  subject  to  such  franchise  tax  situated 
in,  upon,  under,  or  above  any  street,  highway,  public  place,  or  public  waters  is 
not  otherwise  taxable. 

The  rates  of  taxation  uixm  special  franchise  assessments  is  the  same  as  on  other 
property  loccdly  assessed  and  eoualized  and  expended  bv  the  boards  of  super- 
visors of  l^e  several  counties.  It  is  exx>ected  tnat  this  franchise  tax  will  yield 
a  large  revenue  and  relieve  real  estate  and  taxable  personalty. 

The  clerk  of  each  board  of  supervisors  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  county 
treasurer  a  statement  showing  the  names,  valuation  of  property,  and  amount  of 
tax  of  every  railroad  corporation,  telegraph,  telephone,  ana  electric-light  line  in 
each  tax  district  in  the  county,  and  each  company  may,  upon  receipt  of  notice 
of  sudi  statement,  pay  its  tax  with  one  per  centum  fees  to  the  county  treasurer, 
who  is  required  to  creoit  the  same  to  the  collector  of  the  tax  district. 

^e  corporation  taxes  above  referred  to  on  real  and  personal  property,  capital 
stock,  and  special  franchises  being  mingled  in  assessment  and  taxation  with  other 
property  on  local  assessment  rolls,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  amount  of  such 
taxes  paid  by  the  several  dasses  of  corporations  separately,  except  in  some 
instances  hereafter  referred  to. 

There  are,  however,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  already  referred  to,  other  special 
taxes  imposed  on  corporations  requiring  special  notice. 

ORGANIZATION  TAX. 

Every  stock  corporation  organized  under  any  law  of  the  State  is  required  to 
pay  to  the  State  treasurer  a  tax  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of 
stock  authorized  or  any  subseouent  increase  thereof.  This  does  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  State  and  national  banxs,  or  to  building,  mutual  loan,  accumulatmg  fund, 
and  cooperative  associations.    This  tax  yielded  in  1899  $474,G67.d5. 

LICENSE  TAX  ON  FOREIGN  COBPOBATIONS. 

Every  foreign  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or  association,  except  banking, 
fire,  marine,  casualty,  and  life  insurance  companies,  and  corporabons  wholly 
engaged  in  carrying  on  manufactures  in  this  State,  coox)erative  fraternal  insur- 
ance companies,  and  building  and  loan  associations,  authorized  to  do  business 
under  the  general  corporation  law,  is  required  to  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  for 
the  use  of  the  State  a  license  fee  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  for  the  privilege  of 
exerdsinff  its  corporate  franchises  or  carrying  on  its  business  in  the  State,  to  be 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  capital  stock  employed  by  it  during  the  tot  year 
of  carrying  on  business  in  the  State. 

This  tax  was  in  1808,  $2,464.58;  1899,  $2,981.88. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  TAX  ON  CORPORATIONS. 

Every  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  must  also  pay  to  the 
State  treasurer  an  annual  tax,  to  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  IJie  amount  of 
its  capital  stock  employed  within  the  State  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  of  a  null 
for  each  1  per  centum  of  dividends  made  and  declared  upon  its  capital  stock  dur- 
ing the  year,  if  tke  dividend  amounts  to  6  per  cent  or  more  upon  the  par  value  of 
such  capital  stock;  if  less  than  6  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock, 
the  tax  18  at  the  rate  of  li  mills  upon  such  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  at  par 
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as  the  amoTint  of  the  caxntal  emplosred  within  the  State  bears  to  the  entire  capital 
of  the  corporation.  If  no  dividend  is  made,  the  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  1^  mills  upon 
each  dollar  of  the  appraised  capital  employed  within  the  State. 

If  such  corporation  has  more  than  one  kind  of  capital  stock,  and  upon  one 
dividends  amounting  to  6  or  more  per  cent  upon  the  par  value  thereof  have  been 
made  and  upon  the  other  no  dividends  made,  or  less  than  6  per  cent,  then  the 
tax  is  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill  for  each  1  per  cent  of  oividendB  upon  the 
former,  and  in  addition  a  tax  of  li  mills  upon  every  dollar  of  the  valuation  of 
the  latter. 

Foreign  corporations  must  pav  a  like  tax  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness wiuiin  the  State,  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  capital  employed  within 
the  State. 

Certain  corporations  are  exempted  from  this  tax,  viz:  Banks,  savings  banks, 
institutions  for  savings,  insurance  or  surety  companies,  laundry  corporations, 
manufacturing  corporations  to  the  extent  of  capital  employed  within  tiie  State 
in  manufacturing  and  selling,  mining  corporations  engaged  in  mining  in  the 
State,  agricultural  andhortic^tural  societies,  and  corporations  operating  elevated 
railways  or  surface  railroads  not  operated  by  steam,  gas,  water,  electric,  steiun- 
heating,  lighting,  and  power  companies. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRANSMISSION  COMPAIHES. 

An  additional  excise  or  license  tax  is  imposed  upon  steam  surface  railroad, 
canal,  steamboat,  ferry,  express,  navigation,  pipe  line,  transfer,  baggage,  express, 
telegraph,  telephone,  palace,  or  sleeping-car  companies,  and  all  otiaer  transporta- 
tion comimnies  except  elevated  railroads  and  surface  railroads  not  opemMi  by 
steam.  This  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  ux)on  the  gross  earnings 
within  the  State,  not  including  earnings  derived  from  business  of  an  interstate 
character. 

STREET  AND  ELEVATED  RAILRO-^VDS. 

A  like  tax  is  imposed  by  the  State  on  corporations  operating  any  elevated  railroad 
or  surface  railroad  not  operated  by  steam,  amounting  to  1  per  cent  uiMn  gross 
earnings  from  all  sources  within  the  State,  and  8  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends declared  or  paid  in  excess  of  4  per  cent  upon  the  actual  amount  of 
paid-up  capital  employed. 

WATER,  GAS,  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANIES,  ETC. 

Coij>orations  formed  for  supplying  water  or  gas,  or  for  electric  or  steam-heat- 
ing, hghting,  or  power  purposes,  must  also  pay  a  franchise  tax  of  five-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  upon  their  gross  eamings  from  all  sources  within  the  State,  and  8  x>er 
cent  upon  the  amount  of  dividenos  declared  or  paid  in  excess  of  4  per  cent  upon 
the  actual  amount  of  paid-up  capital  employed. 

INSURANCE  CORPORATIONS. 

Every  insurance  or  suretjr  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State,  except  fire, 
marine,  or  casualty  companies  of  another  State,  must  pay  to  the  treasury  of  the 
State  an  annual  tax  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  gross  amount  of  premiums 
received  for  business  done  in  the  State. 

Life  insurance  companies  and  purely  mutual  benefit  associations,  whose  funds 
are  for  the  benefit  of  members,  their  families  or  heirs,  or  made  up  of  contributions 
of  members,  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 

FOREIGN  BANKERS. 

Every  foreign^  banker,  corporation,  or  partnership  doing  business  in  the  State 
must  pay  to  the  treasurer  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  business  done  in  the 
State,  to  be  ascertained  by  computing  the  daily  average  for  each  month  of  business 
done  and  dividing  the  aggregate  of  such  monthly  averages  by  the  number  of 
months  during  whidi  busmess  was  done  in  the  preceding  jear. 

The  special  taxes  upon  the  several  classes  of  corporations  above  enumerated 
are  based  upon  detailed,  verified  reports  of  the  corporations  to  the  State  con- 
troller, who  IS  empowered  to  examine  books  and  records  and  take  testimony  and 
proofs  as  to  such  corporations.  The  special  taxes  on  corporations  above  set  forth 
are  for  State  purposes. 
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The  perBonal  property  of  everv  corporation  or  partnership  subject  to  the  fore- 

going  special  taxes,  other  than  tne  organization  tax,  is  exempt  from  taxation  for 
tate  purposes  if  such  special  taxes  have  been  paid.  This  exemption  is  regarded 
as  a  defect  in  the  corporation  tax  laws  of  Kew  York,  and  it  is  claimed  that  large 
numbers  of  corporations  take  advantage  of  this  provision  to  evade  and  escape 
just  taxation. 

Another  defect  in  the  corporation  tax  law,  pointed  out  by  the  controller  in 
his  report  of  1900,  is  the  provision  referred  to,  taxing  only  so  much  of  the  capital 
of  a  corporation  as  is  '*  employed  in  doing  business  in  this  State,"  as  it  is  said  to 
permit  of  the  successful  introduction  of  subterfuges  for  the  evasion  of  taxation, 
it  is  pointed  out  as  a  notorious  fact  that  very  many  corporations  whose  plants 
are  located  in  New  York  and  whose  business  is  chiefly  transacted  there  escape 
all  special  taxation  in  that  State  and  much  local  taxation  by  reason  of  being 
incorporated  in  other  States.  Changes  in  these  respects  in  the  corporation  laws 
of  New  York  are  advocated,  and  are  receiving  consideration  by  the  legislature. 

The  yield  of  the  foregoing  special  corporation  taxes  to  the  State,  other  than  the 
organization  tax,  was  as  follows  for  1899: 

Insurance  comxramies: 

Tax  based  on  premiums $116,620.98 

Tax  based  on  capital  : 8,745.60 


$125, 866. 68 


1,254,412.54 


Transportation  companies: 

Tax  based  on  earnings 827,567.97 

Tax  based  on  capital 426,844.57 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies: 

Tax  based  on  earnings 49,245.94 

Tax  based  on  capital 70,982.27 

120, 178. 21 

Mining  and  miscellaneous  companies:  Tax  based  on  dividends  and 

capital  only 458,812.80 

Foreign  and  other  State  banks 55,089.20 

Water  works,  gas,  electric  or  steam  heating,  lighting,  and  power 

companies:  Tax  based  on  earning  and  dividends 255,810.24 

License  fees  from  foreign  corporations 2,981.88 

Total 2,266,650.40 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  these  sources  of  revenue  is  the  economical  manner 
in  which  tne  corporation  tax  laws  are  administered.  The  amount  of  corporation 
taxes  collected  in  1899,  as  above  stated,  was  the  largest  ever  obtained,  and  the 
cost  of  collection  was  only  a  trifle  over  1  cent  on  the  dollar,  this  expense  including 
salaries  of  clerks  in  the  corporation  tax  bureau  of  the  controller's  office,  the 
expense  of  commissioners  at  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  of  expert 
examiners— in  short,  all  expenditures  connected  with  the  collection  of  corporation 
taxes. 

BANES. 

The  law  provides  that  the  stockholders  of  every  organized  bank  in  the  State 
shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  shaj-es  of  stock  therein,  such 
shares  being  included  in  the  valuation  of  the  personal  property  of  stockholders 
in  the  assessment  of  the  tax  district  where  the  bank  is  located,  regardless  of  the 
residence  of  the  stockholders  themselves. 

Every  individmd  banker  is  taxable  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  his 
banking  business  in  tiie  district  where  the  place  of  such  busmess  is  located,  and 
for  that  purpose  is  deemed  a  resident  of  such  district.  He  is  required  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  assessors  of  such  district  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  such  bankmg  business,  such  capital  being  assessed  as  personal  property  to  such 
banker. 

Every  organized  bank  or  banking  association  doing  business  in  New  York  is 
required  to  make  a  duly  verified  report  of  its  condition  annually  to  the  assessors 
of  the  tax  district  in  which  the  principal  office  is  located,  and  also  to  the  State 
bourd  of  tax  commissioners,  showing  tiie  amount  of  its  authorized  capital  stock, 
the  number  and  par  value  of  shares,  the  amount  of  stock  paid  in,  the  date  and 
rate  per  cent  of  each  dividend  declared  dunng  the  previous  year,  the  capital 
employed  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  surplus,  amount  and  value  of  real  estate, 
a  complete  list  of  names  and  residences  of  stockholders  and  number  of  shares 
held  by  each,  and  each  other  information  as  the  State  board  may  require. 
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In  assessing  snoh  shares  of  stock  each  stockholder  is  allowed  all  the  dednctionB 
and  exceptions  allowed  by  law  in  assessing  the  yalne  of  other  taxable  property 
owned  by  individual  citizens  of  the  State,  and  it  is  especially  provided  that  the 
assessment  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  made  or  assessed  uxx)n  other 
moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens.  There  is  also  deducted  from 
the  value  of  such  shares  a  sum  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  such  value 
as  the  assessed  value  of  real  prox)erty  of  such  bank  bears  to  the  capital  stock 
itself,  such  realty  being  assessed  to  the  bank. 

The  principle  of  **  stoppage  at  the  source  "  is  invoked,  and  everv  bank  is  reauired 
to  retam  any  dividend  that  may  be  payable  until  the  delivery  of  the  tax  roll  and 
warrant  of  the  current  year,  and  witlun  10  days  thereafter  is  required  to  pay  the 
collector  so  much  of  the  dividend  as  may  be  necessary  to  i>ay  any  unpaid  taxes 
assessed  in  the  State. 

The  tax  is  made  a  lien  on  the  shares  of  stock  until  the  payment  thereof,  and  if 
stock  is  transferred  it  remains  subject  to  such  Uen. 

The  shares  of  stock  are  taxed  at  local  tax  rates,  the  same  as  other  individual 
property.  The  banks  are  exempt  from  special  corporation  tax  on  capital  stock  or 
dividends. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  method  the  shares  of  stock  in  banks  are  assessed 
at  their  full  value,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  taxation  thereof  except  by  the  abuse 
of  the  privilege  of  deduction  of  the  indebtedness  of  shareholders. 

In  conversation  with  an  eminent  lawyer  of  this  State,  who  is  counsel  for  the  State 
in  taxation  matters,  he  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  only  property  in  the  State 
taxed  at  substantially  uniform  value  was  bank  stock,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was 
excessively  taxed  as  compared  with  other  property. 

Trust  companies  do  not  come  within  the  law  for  the  taxation  of  banks,  as  the 
courts  have  held  that,  in  a  commercial  sense,  such  companies  are  not  banks,  and 
do  not  come  within  the  bank  taxation  laws.  Their  franchises  are  not  taxable, 
and  the  value  of  stock  is  held  to  be  partly  franchise  and  not  taxable  under  pres- 
ent laws,  hence  under  the  existing  law  they  bear  a  ennall  proportion  of  taxation  as 
compared  with  other  banking  institutions,  with  wfiich,  m  many  ways,  they  com- 
pete. The  report  of  the  bank  superintendent  on  savings  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies for  1890  shows  that  the  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  of  tiie  trust 
companies  of  New  York  were  for  that  year  $97,000,000,  and  that  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  during  the  preceding  year  was  $455,557,  the  average  rate  being  less 
than  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  Thej  are  apparently  regarded  as  insuf&ciently  taxed, 
and  some  of  the  State  and  national  banks  are  considered  too  heavily  burdened 
under  the  present  method. 

The  tax  on  foreign  banks  doing  business  in  New  York  has  been  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  corporation  taxes. 

The  deposits  m  savings  banks  which  are  due  depositors  are  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, as  is  also  the  surplus  of  such  banks.  Such  deposits  and  surplus  amount  to 
about  a  billion  of  dollars. 

TAXATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

While  the  above  report  on  the  taxation  of  corporations  applies  to  railroads,  for 
greater  clearness  the  taxation  of  such  property  is  here  considered  separately. 

The  real  estate  of  railroads  in  New  Yoi^,  as  well  as  that  of  otiier  auasi-public 
corporations,  is  assessed  in  the  local  tax  district  where  it  is  situated,  Dy  estimate 
of  assessors  rather  than  upon  definite  reports,  and  the  tangible  personal  property 
where  the  principal  office  of  the  company  is  located.  This  property  is  mingled 
with  other  property  on  local  assessment  rolls  and  taxed  at  local  rates.  This 
class  of  property,  as  well  as  other  real  estate  and  tangible  property  locally  taxed, 
will  be  affected  by  the  franchise  tax  under  the  new  law  elsewhere  referred  to. 

Railroad  property  is  also  subject  to  the  capital-stock  and  profits  tax,  license  fee, 
gross  earnings,  and  other  indirect  State  taxes  already  referred  to. 

While  the  reports  of  State  tax  officers  do  not  show  the  amount  of  local  and 
State  taxes  paid  by  railroads  upon  the  rolls  of  local  tax  officers,  such  property 
being  mingled  with  other  local  property,  we  find  from  the  reports  of  railroad 
companies  to  the  State  board  of  railroad  commissioners  statements  of  the 
amounts  of  taxes  paid  and  value  of  property  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899,  as 
follows: 

Total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  New  York  railroads $9,049,689.15 

Total  amount  paid  outside  New  York 4,851,257.89 

The  amount  paid  in  New  York 4,198,881.26 
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This  amoTmt,  we  understand,  includes  all  taxes  within  the  State,  both  local 
and  State. 
This  report  also  shows  the  yalne  of  property  and  earnings  as  follows: 

Total  stock  and  debt $l,e61,.888,878.00 

Qrofls  earnings 220,027,722.90 

Operating  expenses 149,411,888.06 

Net  earnings 170,616,389.85 

These  amounts,  it  will  be  observed,  include  all  pro];)erty,  values,  and  earnings 
of  New  York  railroads,  both  within  and  without  the  State.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  rate  of  taxation  paid  by  New  York  railroads  on  the  total  amount  of  their 
stock  and  debts  within  and  witnout  the  State  was  0.005446  x>er  cent,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  upon  their  total  gross  earnings  was  0.041  x>er  cent.  While  these 
rates,  of  course,  do  not  accurately  represent  the  aggregate  rates  paid  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  they  would  represent  them  approximately.  In  1899  the  joint 
committee  on  taxation  in  the  legislature,  with  a  view  to  withdrawing  from  local 
taxation  steam  railroads  and  other  quasi-public  corporations  and  taxing  them 
directly  for  State  purposes,  and  in  order  to  d!etermine  tne  feasibility  of  such  a  plan, 
made  an  inyeetigation  in  three  counties  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  total 
tax  raised  in  the  said  counties  by  such  companies,  and  found  that  in  the  county 
of  Oswego  in  1897  the  sum  of  $627,759.82  was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes, 
and  that  of  this  sum  the  steam  railroads  paid  9.08  per  cent;  in  Cattaraugus 
County  in  1898  $484,858.22  was  raised  for  all  purposes,  and  of  this  sum  the  steam 
railroads  naid  11.89  -per  cent;  and  in  Chenango  County  in  1897  $817,887.69  was 
raised,  ana  of  this  sum  steam  railroads  paid  7.97  per  cent. 

In  some  school  districts  in  the  cotmties  namea  the  steam  railroads  alone  paid 
50  per  cent  of  the  taxes. 

The  committee  said  that  the  labor  inyolved  in  the  exact  ascertainment  of  taxes 
paid  by  such  corporations  was  so  great  that  more  counties  could  not  be  analyzed, 
but  it  IS  safe  to  say  that  these  three  counties  furnish  a  criterion  for  the  rest  of  the 
State. 

KLBYATBD  STEAM  RAILBOAnS. 

The  value  of  property,  amount  of  gross  earnings,  and  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
these  roads  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899,  are  as  follows: 

Capital  stock  and  debt $189,099,921.86 

Coetof  road  andequipment 109,100,889.90 

Gross  earnings 10,777,189.50 

Operating  expenses 6,771,528.28 

NeteamiuKS 4,005,611.27 

Taxes  and  miscellaneous 966,701.18 

What  portion  of  the  amount  is  represented  by  miscellaneous  we  are  unable  to 
state,  bux  presumably  the  greater  i>art  of  it  is  taxes. 

SUBFACE  STREET  BAILROADS. 

The  valuation  and  amounts  of  gross  earnings  and  taxes  paid  by  these  roads  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1899,  are  as  follows: 

Capital  stock  and  debt $818,040,804.88 

Gross  earnings 85,460,822.71 

Net  earnings 14,818,259.08 

Taxes 1,601,449.06 

EXCISE  TAX  ON  SALES  OF  LIQUOB. 

The  amount  realized  by  the  State  of  New  York  from  this  source  for  the  year 
1899  was  $4,281,278.56,  bemg  one-quarter  of  the  total  taxes  paid;  the  remaining 
three-quarten  being  retained  by  local  tax  districts. 
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TRANSFER  OB  INHERITANCE  TAX. 

A  tax  greatly  favored  in  New  York  is  the  inheritance  tax,  Imposed  upon  the 
transfer  of  property,  real  or  x)er8onal,  of  the  yalue  of  |500  or  over,  or  of  any  inter- 
est therein  or  income  therefrom,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  to  persons  or  corporations 
not  exempt  by  law  from  taxation  on  real  or  personal  property,  in  the  following 
cases: 

f^rst.  When  the  transfer  is  by  wiU  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of  the  State,  from 
any  x>erson  d^ing  possessed  of  the  property  while  a  resident  of  the  State. 

Second.  When  the  transfer  is  by  will  or  intestate  law,  of  property  within  the 
State,  and  the  decedent  was  a  nonresident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Third.  When  the  transfer  is  of  property  made  by  a  resident,  or  by  a  nonresi- 
dent of  property  within  the  State,  oy  deed,  grant,  bargain,  sale,  or  gift,  made  in 
contemplation  of  the  death  of  the  grantor,  vendor,  or  donor,  or  intended  to  take 
effect  after  death. 

Fourth.  Snch  tax  is  imposed  when  any  person  or  corporation  becomes  benefi- 
cially entitled  to  property  or  income  thereof  by  any  snch  transfer. 

The  tax  is  fixed  by  law  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  clear  market  value  of 
snch  property;  but  where  the  property  or  Intereist  passes  to  direct  or  lineal 
descendants  enumerated  in  the  act  it  Is  not  taxable  nnless  it  is  personal  property 
of  the  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  in  which  case  it  is  taxable  at  uie  rate  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  dear  market  value. 

This  tax  is  made  a  Hen  upon  the  propertv  transferred,  and  the  transferee  and 
the  administrator,  executors,  and  trustees  oi  every  estate  so  transferred  are  made 
personally  liable  for  such  tax  until  payment.  If  a  foreign  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  trustee  assi^ps  or  transfers  any  stock  or  obligation  in  the  State  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  or  m  trust  for  a  decedent  liable  to  any  transfer  tax,  such  tax 
must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper  county  on  the  trsmsf er  thereof. 

No  safe-deposit  company,  bank,  or  other  institution,  person,  or  x)er8ons  holding 
securities  or  assets  of  the  decedent  can  legally  deliver  or  transfer  the  same  to  the 
executor,  administrator,  or  legal  representative  of  said  decedent  unless  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  intend^  transfer  is  served  uxMn  the  county  treas- 
urer or  controller  at  least  5  days  prior  to  such  transfer. 

All  transfer  taxes  levied  and  collected  are  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State 
for  the  use  of  the  State. 

The  amount  of  transfer  taxes  collected  in  1899  was  $2,194,612.24,  an  increase  of 
$197,402  over  the  previous  year,  being  the  largest  amount  returned  to  the  State 
in  any  one  year  except  1898,  when  4  large  estates  paid  over  $1,100,000  taxes. 

The  number  of  estates  on  which  such  tax  was  paid  was  2,721;  the  number 
ax)praised  during  the  year  was  3,549,  in  which  orders  assessing  the  tax  were 
made  in  2,895  and  654  were  held  exempt. 

The  records  of  transfers  during  a  limited  x)eriod,  prior  to  the  death  of  the  party 
whose  estate  might  be  liable  to  this  tax,  are  closely  scrutinized  to  determine 
whether  any  such  transfers  were  made  in  contemplation  of  death. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

In  1899  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  reciting  the 
unsatisfactory^  condition  of  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  necessity  for  their 
modification  and  revision  upon  a  just  and  wise  basis,  and  providing  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  assembly  for  tne  purpose  of  examin- 
ingand  considering  the  subject  and  reporting  thereon. 

The  committee  employed  eminent  cotmsel,  and  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  taxation,  holding  meetings  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and 
giving  hearings  to  various  classes  of  property  interests.  Its  report  recommended 
material  changes  in  the  existing  s^rstem  of  taxation. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  many  intelligent  and  thoughtful  persons  in  the  State 
advocated  reform  of  taxation  by  exempting  personal  property  entirely  and  levy- 
ing all  taxes  upon  real  estate,  the  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  disagreed  with  such  a  proposition  and  believed 
the  burdens  of  taxation  to  be  best  distributed  by  the  taxation  of  different  classes 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  ite  actual  owners  and  the  burdens  now  borne  by  real 
estete  to  be  unduly  grievous.  But  the  committee  did  not  believe  tiiat  any  change 
in  existing  tax  laws  looking  to  increased  assessment  of  personaltv  would  meet  the 
condition  without  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  listing  system,  which  it  was  loath 
to  recommend  because  it  has  invariably  been  disappointing  in  its  ultimate  results 
and  was  deemed  inquisitorial  and  repugnant  to  the  true  American  spirit.  Capital 
has  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  where  it  has  been  tried,  l&o  committee 
declared,  however,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  to  be  such  that  unless  a  system 
of  taxation  is  adopted  which  will  compel  the  payment  of  a  larger  pzoportion 
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of  the  public  burden  by  personal  property,  the  State,  although  a  oommercial 
State,  will  be  forced  to  adopt  a  statute  Binmar  to  those  of  Ohio  and  Dlinois,  com- 
peUing  every  citizen  to  list  nis  entire  property  for  taxation. 

The  committee  formed  the  opinion,  which  it  positively  expressed,  that  the  most 
practiced  reform  in  the  existing  tax  laws  hi  the  State  lies  in  the  direction  of  rais- 
mg  State  revenues  otherwise  than  by  the  direct  levv  upon  the  assessed  valuations 
of  real  and  personiU  property  by  annual  bills,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
prin6iple  of^^ovemment  that  such  a  political  entity  as  a  State  should  have  an 
mdependent  jurisdiction,  into  which  it  alone  may  go  and  from  which  it  may 
realize  sufficient  revenue  for  its  own  support. 

The  committee  therefore  sought  for  subjects  of  taxation  which,  together  with 
the  revenue  now  collected  by  the  State,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
State  government. 

At  the  outset  it  was  believed  that  this  purpose  might  be  accomplished  by  with- 


fixed  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes.  A  careful  analysis,  however,  of  the 
proportionate  amounts  raised  for  State,  coxmty,  city,  town,  school,  and  highway 
purposes  in  certain  counties  which  were  regarded  as  a  reasonable  criterion  for  the 
whole  State,  showed  that  this  plan  was  not  feasible,  and  it  was  speedily  abandoned. 

Other  suggestions  were  carefully  considered  and  pursued  up  to  the  point  where 
their  impracticability  or  injustice  was  demonstrated.  Among  others  were  the 
projxwitions  to  tax  the  entire  stock  of  aH  cori>orations  in  the  hands  of  individuals; 
to  tax  tihe  entire  deposits  and  surplus  of  savings  banks,  amounting  to  about  a 
billion  of  dollars,  now  exempt,  ana  to  place  an  excise  license  tax  upon  various 
forms  of  business  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  each  year,  the  latter 
beinff  regarded  as  undesirable  for  the  reasons  given  for  rejecting  a  listine  system. 
The  latter,  if  embarked  upon,  should  be  gradualljr  done,  and  if  adopted  should  be 
the  result  of  a  system  of  education  upon  the  subject,  as  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  committee  recommended  raising  the  additional  revenue  required  for  State 
purposes  by  a  tax  on  mortgages,  already  referred  to,  which  would  yield  $10,000,000; 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  stock  of  national  and  State  banks  and  trust  companies, 
tiie  vsJue  of  shares  to  be  determined  by  adding  together  the  capital  stock,  surplus, 
and  undivided  profits,  and  deducting  therefrom  the  assessed  value  of  thuir  real 
estate,  which  would  continue  to  be  assessed  locally.  This  tax  it  was  estimated 
would  yield  about  (8,000,000,  which,  with  the  mortgage  tax  and  present  revenue  of 
the  State,  would  produce  a  sum  adequate  for  the  support  of  the  State  government. 

The  advantages  anticipated  from  these  recommendations  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Pirst.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  equalization  of  assessmente  between 
counties. 

Second.  The  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  owners  of  real  estate  would  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  about  $10,000,000. 

Third.  The  new  taxes  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  classes  and  certain 
and  unvarying  in  their  application.  Payment  would  be  enforced,  if  need  be,  as 
in  the  case  of  real-estate  tax,  by  divesting  the  owner  of  his  title.  No  mortgages 
would  escape.  There  would  be  no  deduction  of  debts  and  no  exemptions.  Con- 
sequently there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  tax  dodging,  and  no  occasion  for 
the  discontent  which  the  tax-paying  owners  of  personalty  now  so  generally  and 
so  rightly  feel,  because  others,  as  well  or  better  able  to  pay,  manage  in  one  way 
or  another  to  avoid  their  just  share  of  the  burden. 

Fourth.  The  new  taxes  would  be  collected  without  any  mischievous  inquisi- 
torial process.  Mortgages  are  generally  spread  upon  the  public  records,  ana  the 
special  policy  of  other  laws  has  already  opened  the  affairs  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies to  the  supervision  of  public  officials. 

Fifth.  Counties,  towns,  and  other  local  subdivisions  would  raise  no  taxes, 
except  for  their  own  purposes  exclusively,  and  consequently  the  entire  responsi- 
bility would  be  centered  ux>on  the  local  officials. 

The  committee  also  sui^gested  that  there  should  be  a  material  increase  in  the 
taxation  of  cori>orations  mcorporated  in  other  States  and  paying  to  other  States 
an  organization  or  capital  stock  tax  and  yet  doing  business  in  New  York  and 
employing  their  capitel  there.  New  York,  the  committee  said,  can  not  afford 
to  Ignore  much  longer  the  discriminating  legislation  of  other  States  with  refer- 
ence to  the  organization  and  taxation  of  corporations. 

The  bill  embodying  the  foregoing  recommendations  which  was  prepared  by  the 
committee  and  presented  to  the  legidature,  although  receiving  quite  careful 
consideration,  was  not  passed;  but  we  were  informed  that  it  was  received  with 
favor  by  legislators  and  the  pnblio  generally,  and  was  likely  to  receive  further 
consideration. 


NEW  JEBBET. 

The  segregation  of  State  from  local  taxes  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
system  of  taxation  in  this  State.  Since  the  year  1884  there  has  been  no  direct 
State  tax  levied  on  real  and  x)ersonal  property,  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
special  tax  on  railroad  and  canal  corporations,  rix)arian  lands,  the  franchise  tax 
on  miscellaneous  corporations,  the  tax  on  intestate  estates  and  collateral  inher- 
itances, and  offidal,  judicial,  and  other  fees  being  sufficient  to  defray  all  State 
esnpenses. 

The  general  system  of  taxing  corporations  directly  by  the  State  is  efficient, 
simple,  certain,  and  economical  so  far  as  it  extends. 

The  confusion  in  the  scattered  and  fragmentary  laws  of  New  Jersey  upon  the 
subject  of  taxation  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  and  determine 
just  what  the  existing  system  as  to  the  general  property  tax  is,  in  all  its  details. 

This  confusion  is,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  Slate  tax  commission, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  improper  pr  negligent  administration  of  the 
tax  laws,  and  the  means  by  which  much  of  the  evasion  of  -prGper  taxation  is 
accomplished. 

The  codification  of  the  laws  relating  to  taxation  is  greatly  needed  and  would 
alone  improve  the  taxation  of  property  in  that  State. 

LOCAL  TAXES. 

The  principal  form  of  local  taxation  is  upon  an  ad  valorem  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  not  exempt  as  returned  by  assessing  officers  in  local  taxing 
districts. 

A  poll  tax  not  to  exceed  $1  is  also  assessable  to  every  male  inhabitant  of  full 
age,  excepting  volunteer  soldiers  and  sailors,  paujiers,  and  insane  persons,  which 
is  not  generally  enforced,  especially  in  the  cities  where  it  is  less  popular  than  in 
the  country  districts.  ' 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

By  a  constitutional  provision,  all  property  is  required  to  be  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion under  general  laws  and  by  uniform  rules  according  to  its  true  value;  and  the 
statutes  of  uie  State,  following  out  this  constitutional  provision,  expres^y  direct 
that  property  shall  be  assessed  according  to  its  full  and  actual  value.  The  mean- 
ing of  tne  phrase  *'true  value"  has  CNBen  construed  by  the  courts  to  be  that 
amount  of  money  that  any  ^ven  piece  of  property  would  exchange  for  in  money, 
or  the  amount  of  money  its  holder  would  be  willing  to  sell  it  for  when  not 
obliged  to  sell— that  is,  its  real  market  value. 

The  usual  exemption  from  taxation  is  granted  to  the  prox)erty  of  charitable, 
educational,  religious,  and  public  institutions,  and  also  limited  exemptions  to 
soldiers,  sailors,  firemen,  ana  veterans.  The  amount  of  exemptions  allowed  under 
these  heads  in  1899  was  nearly  $100,000,000  of  property  valuation,  and  the  State 
board  of  taxation  notes  the  fipross  abuse  of  these  pri^eges  and  recommends  ^e 
greatest  possible  limitation  thereof  consistent  with  sound  public  policy. 

Stocks  and  other  x)er8onalty  situated  outside  the  State,  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
State,  upon  which  taxes  are  shown  to  have  been  assessed  and  paid  where  located 
within  12  months  prior  to  the  date  of  assessment  in  New  Jersey,  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  assessment  of  prox>erty  in  general  is  made  by  a  single  officer  elected  in  each 
township  and  borough  for  a  term  of  8  years;  but  in  many  municipalities  the 
assessors  are  variously  appointed  or  elected,  and  are  variously  designated  as 
assessors,  commissioners  of  assessment  of  taxes,  commissioners  of  assessment, 
or  board  of  assessment  and  revision  of  taxes.  These  boards  consist  of  1,2, 3,  or 
6  members,  with  clerks  to  assist  them. 

All  prox>erty,  real  and  personal,  including  exempt  property,  is  required  to  be 
annually  assessed  by  soon  officers  at  its  true  value.    Real  estate,  individual  or 
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corporate,  is  required  to  be  assessed  in  the  local  taxing  district  where  it  is  located, 
and  to  each  inhabitant  liable  to  snch  tax  at  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  per- 
sonal property  of  nonresidents  is  taxed  in  the  taxing  district  where  situated.  The 
personal  property  of  corporations  is  assessed  in  the  taxing^  district  where  the  prin- 
cipal office  is  located;  and  if  there  is  no  principal  office,  in  the  township  or  ward 
where  the  operation  of  snch  company  is  carried  on.  Pipes  nnder  ^ound,  whether 
owned  by  individuals  or  con>orations,  are  taxable  as  real  estate  in  the  township 
where  snch  pipes  are  located. 

DEDUCTIONS  FOR  DEBTS. 

Any  person  or  cori>oration  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  deductions  of  bona  fide 
indebtedness  from  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  estate,  providing  a  verified 
statement  is  made  to  the  assessor  of  the  debts  owing  and  desired  to  be  deducted, 
to  whom  owing,  and  where  creditors  reside,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  taxpayer,  including  mortgages  held 
and  other  debts  due  and  owinff  from  solvent  debtors,  and  also  a  statement  showing 
when  the  indebtedness  for  wiiich  said  deduction  is  claimed  was  incurred  and  a 
detailed  list  of  the  securities  or  propertj  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  and 
of  the  dates  of  purchase  of  such  securities  or  property,  together  with  a  declara- 
tion nnder  oath  that  such  indebtedness  was  not  incurred  or  securities  or  property 
purchased  with  intent  to  escape  taxation,  but  in  good  faith.  Penalties  are 
imposed  for  making  a  false  statement  and  for  transferring  property  to  escape 
taxation.  It  is  specially  provided  that  no  deduction  shall  be  made  tram  the ' 
taxable  value  of  real  estate  on  account  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  owner  to  any 
State  or  national  bank,  but  such  deductions  may  be  made  from  personalty. 

Mortgages  on  real  or  personal  prox)ert^  are  not  assessable  for  taxation  unless  a 
deduction  therefor  shall  have  been  claimed  by  the  owner  of  the  property  and 
allowed  by  the  local  assessors,  in  which  case  they  are  assessable  for  taxation  by 
such  assessor,  and  the  taxes  are  payable  where  the  property  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage is  located. 

The  State  board  has  adopted  a  rule  requiring  each  assessor  to  notify  assessors 
in  other  districts  of  deductions  claimed  for  debts  due  from  creditors  therein. 

Bv  an  act  known  as  the  **  five  counties  act,"  it  is  made  lawful  for  owners  of 
land  in  the  counties  of  Hudson,  Essex,  Union,  Bergen,  and  Passaic,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Trenton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Camden  to  enter  into  a^eements  with 
holders  of  mortgages  on  lands  therein  not  to  apply  for  any  deductions,  by  reason 
of  any  mortgage,  from  the  taxable  value  of  such  lands. 

The  counties  and  cities  named  in  this  act  lie  contiguous  to  New  York  City,  and 
to  this  fact  the  act,  one  of  the  most  curious  statutes  in  American  tax  legislation, 
making  one  tax  law  for  one  part  of  a  State  and  a  different  law  for  the  remainder, 
is  attributable.  Prior  to  1869  New  Jersey  had  a  uniform  law  for  taxing  mort- 
gages, providing  that  the  person  giving  a  mortgage  should  pay  the  tax  on  it  and 
deduct  the  tax  from  the  principal  or  interest  in  settling  with  Ms  creditor,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  mortgages  falling  due  were  foreclosed  and  new  loans 
were  not  readily  obtainable,  m  1869  a  statute  was  enacted  exempting  from 
taxation  mortgages  in  the  growing  counties  near  New  York  City,  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  particular  counties.  This  was  modified  by  the  *'  five 
counties  act "  above  referred  to,  which  is  still  in  force,  and  which  is  said  to  oper- 
ate to  draw  capital  away  from  New  York  and  into  New  Jersey. 

Mort^ges  on  lands  exempt  from  taxation  are  taxable  to  the  mortgagees  at  the 
place  of  their  residence. 

Deductions  allowed  from  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1899  amounted 
to  (86,403,620,  and  the  privilege  is  said  to  be  grossly  abut:ea  by  taxpayers  through- 
out the  State. 

BOARDS  OP  EQUALIZATION  AND  REVIEW. 

The  assessment  is  revised  and  equalized  by  township  committees,  borough 
councils,  and  the  common  councils  of  cities  and  villages,  by  county  boards  of 
e<nialization,  commissioners  of  appeal,  and  the  State  bourd  of  tasatioiL. 

in  1891  the  State  board  of  taxation  was  established,  for  the  eaualization,  revis- 
ion, and  enforcement  of  taxation.  This  board  is  composed  of  lour  members,  no 
more  than  two  members  of  which  may  belong  to  the  same  political  paxty.  They 
have  power  and  authority  to  hear  and  determine  the  appeals  of  individuals,  cor- 
porations, and  municipalities  from  tax  assessment,  and  to  make  such  rules,  orders, 
recommendations,  and  directions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  revis- 
ion, equalization,  and  enforcement  of  taxation  within  the  State.  They  are  empow- 
ered to  investigate  the  methods  of  local  assessors,  and  may  cause  assessments  to 
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be  made  under  their  direction,  and  by  another  assessor  if  the  local  assessor  fails 
to  comply  with  the  law  or  the  directions  of  the  board.  The  members  of  such 
board  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $3,600  each,  and  are  required  to  make 
an  annual  report  and  such  recommendations  as  to  laws  and  methods  of  taxation 
as  they  may  deem  advisable  to  the  State  legislature. 

The  efforts  of  this  board  have  been  efficient  in  obtaining  improvement  in 
assessments,  in  correcting  errors,  and  in  procuring  improvement  in  legislation 
and  administration  of  taxation  laws  generally. 

As  before  stated,  real  and  personal  property  generally  is  relieved  from  State 
taxation  and  assessed  for  local  purposes  only,  except  as  to  an  apportioned  State 
school  tax.  The  assessment  of  corporate  property  for  local  purposes  will  be 
referred  to  under  a  subsequent  head. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1899  was  $755,276,840,  and  that  of  x>er- 
sonal  proi>erty  $141,466,551,  84.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  valuation  bein^  real  estate 
and  15.9  per  cent  personal  property,  the  relative  ratios  varying  m  different 
counties  from  92.6  ^t  cent  and  7.4  per  cent,  respectively,  to  64.6  percent  and  35.8 
per  cent;  the  proportion  of  persoiuJty  assessed  in  a^culturaf  counties  being 
much  ffreater  than  in  the  counties  containing  large  cities. 

While  the  separation  of  the  State  and  local  taxes  removes  the  principal  cause 
for  rividry  among  assessors  for  relief  from  State  taxes  through  undervaluation, 
there  is  soil  an  apportionment  among  local  taxing  districts  of  a  State  school  tax, 
tending  to  some  extent  to  induce  competitive  undervaluation,  and  through  that 
and  lo^  causes  the  evils  resulting  from  defective  assessments  by  local  assessors 
still  exist  in  a  marked  dearee,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  cause  mentioned. 

The  tax  commission  of  1897,  in  the  discussion  of  the  local  system,  says  that  the 
assessors  do  ndt  comply  with  the  constitutional  mandate  and  make  the  assess- 
ments upon  a  standard  of  true  value,  but  assess  at  less  than  true  value;  nor  as 
a  rule  do  thev  succeed  in  listing  and  taxing  all  the  intangible  property  subject  to 
taxation.  This  is  noticeably  so  in  cities,  resulting  in  part  from  inherent  diffi- 
culties, and  in  part  from  the  fact  that  local  public  sentiment  does  not  encourage 
and  support  the  local  assessor  in  resorting  to  such  inquisitorial  methods,  so  called, 
as  seem  necessary  to  unearth  and  reach  all  of  this  class  of  property. 

Mr.  James  F.  BufOing,  one  of  the  tax  commission,  in  a  special  report,  considers 
this  subject  more  fullv,  and  refers  to  the  varieties  and  differences  in  the  valuation 
and  assessment  of  real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  to  the  escape  of  personal 
property  from  taxation  almost  altogether,  i)articularly  in  the  large  cities,  as  shown 
by  the  evidence  presented  by  the  commisaon. 

He  says  there  are  about  400  separate  assessors  and  boards  of  assessors  in  the 
State,  and  nearly  as  many  different  rules  of  valuation  and  assessment.  As  offi- 
cially reported,  **  each  assessor  seems  to  be  a  law  unto  himself."  Their  valuation 
in  no  two  counties  agree,  nor  scarcely  in  any  two  cities  or  townships  of  the  same 
county.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  all  assessors  take  an  oath  that  they  have  val- 
ued and  assessed  '*  aU  property  liable  to  taxation  in  their  several  cities  and  town- 
ships at  its  full  and  true  value,  at  such  price  as  it  would  seU  for  at  a  fair  and  bona 
fide  sale  by  private  contract,"  he  says  m  practice  they  value  real  estate  from  25 
to  75  per  cent  of  its  true  value,  depending  on  the  location  and  personal  or  political 
prejudices,  and  value  different  contiguous  areas  at  different  valuations,  though  of 
equal  values  really;  and  as  to  personal  property  they  appear  to  make  no  earnest 
or  honest  effort  to  reach  it  anywhere  except  in  agricultural  districts,  and  even 
there  very  imperfectly.  This  practice  has  proceeded  so  far  in  New  Jersey,  he 
says,  that  it  is  now  literally  true  that  **  about  the  only  ones  who  now  pay  honest 
taxes  on  personal  property  are  the  estates  of  decedents,  widows,  orphans,  idiots, 
and  lunatics." 

It  is  such  inequalities  and  inequities,  he  says,  "  that  sadden  and  exasperate  our 
fellow-citizens  and  make  the  cry  of  *  equal  taxation '  an  easy  rallying  cry  for  the 
demagogue  and  anarchist." 

The  State  board,  in  1891,  when  first  appointed  and  upon  ageneral  survey  of  these 
conditions,  take  a  philosophical  view  thereof  and  say  that  tiiere  is  a  total  absence 
of  uniforniity  and  eouidity  in  the  assessments  of  New  Jersey,  should  not  excite 
surprise  so  much  as  tne  fact  that  there  is  not  more  inequality  and  injustice  by  the 
837  assessors,  aU  acting  independently  of  each  other,  and  all,  in  fact,  trying  to 
impose  on  one  anotiier  lor  the  purpose  of  favoring  their  friends  and  localities. 

While,  as  above  stated,  the  efforts  of  the  State  tax  board  to  "  bring  about  a 
more  equitable,  just,  and  lawful  state  of  affairs  "  have,  in  recent  vears,  resulted 
in  substantial  improvement  in  assessments  and  administration  of  the  tax  laws 
eenerally,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  tax  commission,  have  recommended  remedial 
legislation,  the  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  slow. 
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The  defects  in  the  general  property  assessment  referred  to  have  an  important 
bearing  npon  the  comparison  of  railroad  taxation  with  that  of  general  property, 
as  shown  m  the  investigation  of  the  tax  commission  hereinafter  referred  to. 

TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

The  contributions  of  corporations  in  general,  except  railroad  and  canal  compa- 
nies, to  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  municipal  governments  are  received  from: 

F^Bt.  A  tax  nx)on  the  privilege  of  incorporating. 

Second.  A  license  fee  or  franchise  tax  to  the  State. 

Third.  A  local  tax  upon  real  estate  and  visible  personal  pro];)erty  by  munici- 
palities. 

By  the  act  of  1875  no  tax  of  any  Mnd  was  imposed  upon  the  franchise  or  privi- 
lege of  incorporating.  No  tax  was  laid  upon  the  capital  stock,  and  it  was  declared 
tlmt  the  real  and  i>ersonal  estate  of  all  corporations  thereafter  found  should  be 
taxed  the  same  as  that  of  individuals.  The  purpose  of  the  legislature  was  to  treat 
the  prox>erty  and  business  of  corporations  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  natural  i>er- 
sons,  and  the  only  restrictions  imposed  were  such  as  were  thought  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  stockholders  and!^  creditors. 

INCORPORATION  FEB, 

Not  until  1883  was  an^  fee  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  required  to  be  paid  on  filing  a 
certificate  of  incorporation,  and  no  change  in  this  fee  has  been  made  since  then. 

The  payment  required  on  filing  such  certificate  is  20  cents  for  each  |1,000  of  the 
total  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized,  but  in  no  case  less  than  $25.  A  further 
fee  of  20  cents  per  thousand  of  increase  is  charged  upon  increase  of  capital  stock,  and 
like  fees  upon  consolidation  where  an  increase  of  capital  stock  is  authorized.  The 
secretary  of  state  received  for  fees  and  taxes  from  corporations  under  the  general 
corporation  act  and  supplement  in  1899,  $726, 138.61.    (Controller's  rex>ort,  p.  15. ) 

Brom  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  August,  1899, 1 ,336  cori)orations  were  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000,000. 

FRANCHISE  TAX. 

In  1884  franchise  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  local  taxes  upon  real  and  personal 
property,  were  first  imposed  upon  corporations,  and  in  this  year  it  was  provided 
that  a  certain  annual  tox  by  way  of  license  for  its  franchises  should  be  paid  by 
all  corporations,  except  certain  corporations  enjoying  special  privileges,  wnich,  at 
present,  are  railway,  canal,  banking  and  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  ceme- 
teries, religious  corporations,  and  charitable  or  educational  associations;  also 
manufacturing  or  mining  companies,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  whose  capital  stock 
Issued  and  outstanding  is  invested  in  mining  or  manufacturing  carried  on  within 
the  State. 

Two  methods  of  determining  such  franchise  tax  are  provided  for: 

First.  By  computing  a  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  or  gross  earnings. 

Second.  A  per  cent  of  tne  capital  stock. 

The  first  method  is  applied  to  certain  sx)ecified  corporations  doing  business 
within  the  State,  wherever  chartered,  and  the  second  to  corporations  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  whether  exercising  their  functions  within  or  without 
the  State. 

TAX  ON  GROSS  RECEIPTS  OR  EARNINQS. 

Every  telegraph,  telephone,  cable,  or  electric-light  company  not  owned  by  a 
railroad  company  and  otherwise  taxed,  every  gas  company,  palace,  parlor,  or 
sleeping-car  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  every  fire,  marine, 
live-stock,  casualty,  or  accident  insurance  company  doing  business  in  the  State, 
except  mutual  fire-insurance  companies,  which  do  not  issue  x>olicies  on  the  stock 
plan,  is  required  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  in  each  year  to  make  a 
return  to  tne  State  board  of  assessors,  and  to  pay  an  annual  franchise  tax,  as 
follows: 

TBUBGRAPH,  TBLBPHONB,  CABLE,  AND  EXPRESS  OOMPAMISS. 

These  are  required  to  report  to  the  State  board  of  assessors  the  gross  amount  of 
their  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Januai^  1  next 
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preceding,  and  are  required  to  pay  to  the  State  an  annual  license  fee  of  2  per  cent 
of  finch  gross  earnings. 

In  1899,  the  gross  receipts  of  such  companies  amounted  to  $878,784.87  and  the 
tax  to  $17,575.07. 

GAB  AND  ELBOTBIO  LIGHT  OOMPANISS. 

These  companies  pay  annually  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  amonnt  of 
receipts  for  light  or  x)0wer  snpplied  within  the  State  and  5  per  cent  of  the  divi- 
dends in  excess  of  4  per  cent  paid  or  declared  by  snch  companies.  The  tax 
amounted  in  1899  to  $99,813.49. 

PABLOB,  PALACE,  AND  SLEEPING  OAB  COMPANIES. 

These  pay  an  annual  franchise  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount  of  the 
receipts  tor  fare  or  tolls  for  transportation  of  passengers  within  the  State.  In 
1899  tMs  tax  amounted  to  $1,220. 

OIL  OB  PIPE  LINB  COMPANIES. 

These  pay  a  tax  of  eight-tenths  of  1  ner  cent  of  the  amount  of  their  gross  receipts 
from  the  transportation  of  oil  or  petroleum  in  the  State,  or  if  a  part  of  their  trans- 
portation line  IS  without  the  State  upon  such  proportion  of  the  total  gross  receipts 
of  such  company  as  the  lengtji  of  line  within  the  State  bears  to  the  total  leng^  of 
the  line.    In  1899  this  tax  amounted  to  $10,758.20. 

UFE  INSUBANCB  COMPANIES. 

Life  Insurance  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  are  required 
to  pay  a  license  and  franchise  tax  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  their  surplus  on 
the  3ist  day  of  December  each  year,  and  in  addition  thereto  an  annual  license  fee 
or  franchise  tax  of  thirty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  total  groaa 
insurance  premiums  collected  by  such  companies;  but  it  is  provided  that  any 
charges  or  taxes  imposed  bv  the  State  upon  life  insurance  companies  of  other 
States  shall  be  applied  in  rebate  of  such  taxes.  Such  franchise  tax  in  1899,  less 
the  rebate  of  $11,577.73,  amounted  to  $190,964.84. 

Insurance  companies  other  than  life  pay  an  annual  franchise  tax  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  gi'oss  amount  of  premiums  received  bv  such  companies  for  insurance  within 
the  State  upon  property  or  persons  within  tne  State.  In  1899  such  tax  amounted 
to  $7,452.09. 

8UBETY  COMPANIES. 

Surety  companies  pay  an  annual  franchise  tax  of  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount 
of  premiums  received  by  them.    In  1899  such  tax  amounted  to  $861.13. 

FRANCHISE  TAX  ON  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

All  other  corporations  liable  to  a  franchise  tax  on  their  capital  stock  as  afore 
said,  such  as  street  railways,  manufacturing  companies,  etc.,  pay  to  the  State  an 
annual  license  fee  or  franchise  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  all  amounts  of 
capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding  up  to  and  including  the  sum  of  $3,000,000;  on 
all  sums  of  capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding  inexcess  of  $3,000,000  an  annual 
franchise  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  further  sum  of  $50  per  annum 
per  $1,000,000,  or  any  part  thereof,  on  all  amounts  of  capital  stock  issued  and  out- 
standing in  excess  of  $5,000,000.    Such  tax  in  1899  amounted  to  $1,063,991.58. 

This  tax  was  imposed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  additional  revenue,  and  the 
rates  were  made  low  in  pursuance  of  the  lon^-established  x>olicy  of  encouraging 
rather  than  burdening  the  aggregation  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  business.  It 
is  not  regarded  as  a  property  tax,  but  as  a  franchise  tuc.  Franchises  are  not 
taxable  as  property. 

The  tax  is  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding, 
not  upon  authorized  capital  stock,  and  it  is  held  that  stock  is  issued  when  the 
company  has  received  and  accepted  subscriptions  for  the  same,  whether  paid  or 
not. 

As  long  as  the  corporation  exists  it  is  liable  for  this  franchise  tax.  it  contin- 
ues after  a  receiyer  has  been  appointed,  and  until  the  dissolution  of  the  company. 
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Summary  of  franchise  tax  in  1899, 


Character  of  busineBs. 


Oas  and  electric  light  companies 

life  insnrance  companies  incorpoiated  in  New  Jersey 

Insurance  companies  other  than  life 

Surety  companies.^ 

Oil  or  pipe  line  companies 

Parlor,  palace,  or  sleepi  nr  car  companies 

Telegraph,  telephone,  cable,  and  express  companies. . 
Companies  taxed  on  capital  stock 

Total 


Tax. 


189,812.49 

190,964.84 

7,452.09 

861.13 

10,768.20 

1,220.00 

17,576.67 

1,063.991.63 


1,882,635.96 


SPECIAL  FRANCHISE  TAX. 

In  March,  1900,  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  an  act  for  the  taxation  of 
all  the  property  and  franchises  of  persons,  copartnerships,  associations,  or  corpo- 
rations nsinjg^  or  occupying  public  streets,  highways,  roads,  or  other  public  places, 
except  municipal  corporations,  railroads,  ana  canals,  withdrawing  such  property 
from  taxation  under  the  general  State  franchise  tax  above  referred  to  and  now 
in  force,  and  subjecting  such  property  to  the  following  franchise  tax: 

The  resi)ectiye  assessors,  or  officers  having  like  powers  and  duties  to  perform  in 
each  taxing  district,  are  required  each  vear  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty located  in,  upon,  or  under  anj  public  street,  highway,  road,  lane,  or  other 
public  place  in  each  taxing  distnox,  and  the  value  of  property  not  so  located; 
when  so  ascertained,  all  such  propwty  shall  be  assessed  ana  taxed  at  local  rates 
as  now  provided  by  law. 

The  local  assessors  are  required  annually  to  make  certified  return  in  writing 
of  the  valuation  of  all  property  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
is  located  in,  upon,  or  under  any  street,  highway,  road,  lane,  or  other  public  place 
in  such  taxine  district,  together  with  the  names  of  the  owners  and  those  operating 
the  same,  and  file  it  in  the  office  of  the  State  board  of  assessors. 

All  persons,  copartnerships,  associations,  or  corporations  subject  to  taxation 
under  this  act  are  required  to  return  to  the  State  ooard  of  assessors  a  statement 
lowing  the  gross  receipts  of  their  business  in  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ending 
December  81  next  preceoinf;.  Any  oil  or  pipe  line ,  having  part  of  its  transportation 
in  this  State  and  part  outside  of  tiie  State,  is  required  to  make  a  repoi*t  showing 
its  Rross  receipts  for  transportation  on  its  whole  line,  together  with  a  statement 
of  %n&  length  of  its  whole  line  and  the  len^h  of  its  line  in  New  Jersey,  along  any 
street,  highway,  road,  lane,  or  other  public  place,  and  the  franchise  tax  of  such 
company  for  business  done  in  this  State  is  upon  sucn  proportion  of  its  gross 
receipts  as  the  length  of  its  line  in  this  State  bears  to  the  len^h  of  its  whole  line. 
Such  statements  are  to  be  verified,  and  a  penalty  is  attached  for  failure  or  neglect 
to  ma^e  such  statement. 

An  annual  franchise  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  annual  gross  receipts  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  assessed  upon  all  persons,  copartnerships,  associations,  or  corporations 
taxable  under  this  act.  This  franchise  tax  is  to  be  apportioned  by  the  State  board 
of  assessors  to  the  various  tasing  districts  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty located  in,  upon,  or  under  any  puDiic  street,  highway,  road,  lane,  or  public 
place  therein,  as  shown  oy  the  statement  so  filed  with  the  State  board,  and  the 
taxes  so  apportioned  are  collectable  in  the  local  districts. 

The  franchise  taxes  imposed  by  this  act  are  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  franchise 
taxes  now  assessed  against  the  persons,  copartnerships,  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions subject  to  tibe  provisions  of  this  act  and  their  property,  and  the  act  is  not  to 
apply  to  any  corporation  whicn  nas  not  hitherto  or  may  not  hereafter  exercise 
any  municipal  franchise. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  such  persons  and  corporations  will  be  assess- 
aole  locs^y  as  other  property. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  took  effect  January  1, 1901. 

LOCAL  TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

All  corporations  excepting  railway,  turnpike,  insurance,  canal,  or  banking  cor- 
porations, savings  banks,  cemeteries,  church,  or  purely  charitable  or  educational 
associations  are  assessed  on  their  real  and  personal  property  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation tiie  same  as  natural  persons,  and  are  permitted  deductions  for  debt  the  sanie 
as  individuals. 
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The  stock  of  corporaidons,  except  banks,  is  not  assessable  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  holders,  nor  their  bonds,  except  when  deductions  for  the  same  have 
been  claimed  and  allowed  to  the  corporation.  The  prGpertv  is  taxable  to  the  com- 
pany, and  the  capital  stock  as  such  is  not  assessed,  only  snch  property  as  actually 
withm  the  State  oein^  taxed  in  this  way. 

It  is  the  law  and  universal  practice,  as  advised  by  the  State  board  of  taxation 
to  the  various  assessors  of  the  State,  to  list  and  assess  corporate  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  in  the  taxing  district  where  located  or  found.  Ix  is  said  to  be 
the  common  practice  of  the  most  capable  and  exi)erienced  assessbrs  to  measure 
the  true  value  of  such  property  for  local  assessment  by  the  cost  of  reproduction, 
making  allowance  for  tne  natural  wear  and  tear  and  depreciation  from  use.  The 
value  IS  thus  determined  by  the  estimate  and  judgment  of  the  local  assessor, 
'  *  each  being  a  law  unto  himself. "  Such  property  is,  of  course,  taxed  at  local  rates 
as  other  property. 

Manufactories  and  mills  are  said  to  be,  as  a  rule,  favored  by  the  assessors  in 
cities,  while  assessed  higher  in  the  country  districts;  it  being  the  disx>06ition  of 
the  people  in  cities  to  favor  this  class  of  property — first,  because  they  employ  a 
large  amount  of  labor,  and,  second,  because  much  of  the  value  of  a  manufacRirmg 
plant  is  unstable,  depending  upon  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  street  railways,  telephone,  telegraph,  electric, 
^as,  and  water  companies  is  said  by  the  State  board  to  be  syBtematically  asseased 
m  taxing  districts  where  such  companies  operate,  the  basis  of  computation  of 
value  being  as  a  rule  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  a  percentage  allowea  for  depre- 
ciation by  the  assessor.  Pipes  underground  are  assessed  as  real  estate  in  tiie  place 
where  located. 

Insurance  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  locally  at  the  full  amount  of  their 
capital  stock  paid  in  and  accumulated  surplus,  after  deducting  the  value  of  prop- 
erty in  which  the  stock  and  surplus  are  invested,  which  is  by  law  not  tfucable,  and 
real  estate  which  has  been  separately  assessed  to  such  companv. 

Savings  banks  without  capital  stock  are  assessed  and  taxed  for  the  fuU  amount 
of  theirproperty  and  valuable  assets,  without  an  v  deductions  for  debts  and  liabil- 
ities. Tnose  having  capital  stock  are  taxed  the  same  as  insurance  comxxanies 
above  set  forth. 

Safe  deposit,  guarantee,  and  trust  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  locally  at 
the  full  amount  of  their  capital  stock  paid  in  and  accumulated  surplus,  after 
deducting  property  in  which  such  stock  and  surplus  is  invested  which  is  not  tax- 
able, and  real  estate  separately  assessed  to  such  companies  is  not  assessable  in  the 
hands  of  its  holders. 

BANES. 

The  shares  of  stock  in  National  and  State  banks  in  New  Jersey  are  assessed  to 
the  owners  thereof  in  the  place  where  they  reside  in  case  of  residents,  and  in 
the  place  where  the  bank  is  located  in  case  of  nonresident  shareholders.  In  the 
latter  case  the  tax  assessed  is  a  lien  upon  the  stock,  which  may  be  levied  upon  and 
sold  for  said  tax;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  bank  upon  demand,  for  that  pur- 
poee  made  by  the  collector,  to  pay  the  amount  of  tax  assessed  against  such  non- 
resident shareholders,  and  to  retain  the  amount  so  paid  out  of  the  dividends,  and 
the  bank  is  g^ven  an  express  lien  upon  such  stock  for  any  taxes  paid  thereon. 

No  obligation  is  imposed  upon  banks  with  respect  to  tne  payment  or  collectian 
of  taxes  on  the  shares  of  resident  holders,  and  there  is  considerable  confusion 
and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  assessing  of  banks  and  bank  stock  throughout  the 
State. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  officers  of  banks,  when  applied  to  by  the  assessor,  to  give 
him  a  statement  under  oath  of  the  names  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the  amount 
of  capital  stock,  surplus,  and  other  prox>erty  and  assets;  and  l^e  assessor  is 
authorized  to  take  sucn  other  means  as  may  be  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  tme 
amount  for  which  stockholders  should  be  assessed. 

No  means  are  provided  by  law,  however,  for  notifying  assessors  throughout  the 
State  of  the  stock  of  residents  in  their  respective  mstncts  in  banks  outside  said 
districts  and  taxable  therein. 

In  the  absence  of  legislative  provisons  in  that  regard,  the  State  board  has  tried 
to  secure  uniformity  of  taxation  of  shares  of  resident  holders  by  supplying  local 
assessors  with  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  the  taxing  officers  throug[hout 
the  State,  and  to  secure  an  interchange  of  information  wiSi  respect  to  resident 
stockholders  and  the  taxable  value  of  their  stock,  each  assessor  being  requested 
to  procure  a  list  of  stockholders  in  banks  in  his  district  and  notify  other  assessors 
in  the  State  where  any  stockholders  may  reside  of  the  amount  and  value  of  their 
shares.    The  failure  of  assessors  to  strictly  comply  with  this  rule  results  in  great 
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lack  of  tmif  Qrmity  in  the  aneesfonent  of  bank  sharen.  It  has  been  held  that  &e 
valne  per  share  at  which  bmk  stock  is  to  be  asseraed  is  properly  determined  by 
dividing  the  capital  stock,  surplus  fund,  and  undivided  profits  of  a  bimk,  as  shown 
by  statements  to  the  comptroller  of  the  State,  by  the  number  of  shares,  but  there 
is  no  central  authority  to  determine  such  value  and  assess  it  uniformly  tnroughout 
the  State. 

A  recent  statute  also  provides  that  all  real  estate  of  any  bank  shall  be  assessed 
to  the  bank  where  such  real  estate  is  located  in  the  same  manner  as  real  estate  of 
individuals,  and  the  amount  of  such  assessment  deducted  from  the  assets  of  said 
bank  in  estimating  the  assessable  value  of  the  shares  of  stock.  The  shares  of 
resident  stockholders  are  taxed  at  local  rates,  and  the  stock  of  a  bank  is  obviously 
taxed  at  as  many  different  rates  as  there  are  shares  in  different  taxing  districts. 

There  is  no  direct  State  tax  levied  ux>on  the  property  of  banks  or  upon  bank 
shares. 

It  is  claimed  on  the  one  hand  that  much  of  this  class  of  property  escapes  taxa- 
tion entirely,  and  on  the  other,  complaint  is  made  that  in  many  taxing  disMcts 
it  is  taxed  more  excessively  and  at  a  higher  percentage  than  other  classes  of 
personal  property. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  COMPANIES. 

The  system  of  taxation  of  railroad  and  canal  companies  may  be  described 
briefly  as  a  property  tax  by  the  State,  through  State  assessors  or  officers,  with  a 
distribution  of  a  paort  of  the  tax  by  the  Stat«  to  the  local  taxing  districts  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  local  and  municipal  governments. 

property  used  for  railroad  and  canal  purposes  is  segregated  from  the  prox)erty 
owned  by  other  corporations  and  individuals,  and  is  valued,  assessed,  and  taxed 
as  a  class  by  itself. 

The  property  of  railroad  and  canal  comx>anie8  not  used  for  railroad  and  canal 
purposes  is  assessed  and  taxed  by  the  same  assessors,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  taxable  property  of  other  property  owners  in  the  same 
municipal  division  or  taxing  district.  The  property  of  railroad  and  canal  com- 
panies used  for  raUroad  and  canal  purposes  is  assessed  by  the  State  board  of 
assessors,  which  meets  annually  for  that  purpose,  and  is  required  in  such  valua- 
tion to  ascertain — 

First.  The  length  and  value  of  the  main  stem  of  each  railroad  and  of  the  water- 
way of  each  canal,  which  is  held  to  include  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  100  feet 
in  width,  with  its  rails  and  sleepers,  and  depot  buildings  used  for  passengers  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  length  of  such  main  stem  and  waterway  in  eacn  taxing 
district,  whether  city,  village,  township,  or  borough;  the  above  Deing  designated 
as  '*  first-class  property  "  or  **  main  stem." 

Second.  The  value  of  the  other  real  estate  used  for  railroad  or  canal  purposes 
in  each  taxing  district  in  this  State,  including  the  roadbed  (other  than  main  stem) 
waterways,  reservoirs,  tracks,  buildings,  waterworks,  riparian  rights,  etc.,  usually 
designated  as  **  second-class ''  property. 

Tmrd.  The  value  of  all  the  tangible  personal  property  of  each  railroad  and 
canal  company,  which  includes  all  rolling  stock,  locomotives,  cars,  ferryboats,  all 
machinery,  and  other  tangible  personal  property  of  railroad  or  canal  companies; 
also  the  locomotives  and  cars  not  belonging  to  such  railroad  company,  but  built 
for  its  uses  and  actually  used  in  the  State  or  under  its  control  in  the  State  by  sleep- 
ing car  or  other  companies. 

Fourth.  The  value  of  remaining  property,  including  franchises. 

The  State  board  of  assessors  may  reauire  a  complete  statement  and  description 
of  the  property  of  such  companies  in  the  various  taxing  districts  to  be  furnished 
by  the  assessors  of  such  dismcts,  showing  the  prox>erty  used  and  that  not  used 
for  rulroad  and  canal  purposes. 

Every  railroad  and  canal  company  is  also  required  to  file  annually  with  such 
board  a  sworn  statement,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  property  in  each 
taxing  district  as  it  existed  on  the  1st  day  of  January  last  past,  and  showing  in 
detail  its  real  estate,  total  length  of  road,  including  branch  and  leased  lines,  length 
within  the  State,  leng:th  of  double  or  side  tracks,  number  and  value  of  all  buildings 
and  structures,  roUing  stock,  and  tangible  personal  property;  also  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  the  number  of  shares,  amount 
of  capital  stock  paid  up.  the  market  value,  or  if  no  market  value,  the  actual 
value  of  the  shares  and  tne  total  amount,  and  the  details  and  particulars  of  all 
indebtedness. 

Where  the  property  of  any  railroad  or  canal  company  is  leased  to  or  ox)erat6d 
l^  any  other  corporation,  foreign  or  domestlo,  Buch  property  is  assessed  to  the 
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lessor,  and  if  the  lessee  or  ox)eratiiig  companjr,  being  a  foreign  corporation,  has 
prox>erty  other  than  that  derived  from  the  leasing  comi>any,  it  is  taxed  apon  sach 
proijerty  as  any  domestic  company.  Any  tangible  personal  property  of  sach 
foreign  company,  if  nsed  but  {Mirt  of  the  time  within  the  State,  is  assessed  sach 
proportionate  part  of  its  value  as  the  time  for  which  it  is  used  bears  to  tiie  whole 
year. 

The  same  deductions  for  debts  are  allowed  as  in  the  case  of  private  individuals. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  valuation  and  assessment  Uie  State  board  proceeds 
to  compute  the  tax  upon  the  entire  assessed  vfduation.  Each  company  pays  to 
the  State  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  annually  upon  each  dollar  of 
its  entire'  valuation — ^i.  e.,  on  all  proi)erty  included  in  the  above  4  classes  or  sub- 
diviBions.  Until  the  year  1897  all  this  tax  was  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and 
was  used  exclusively  by  the  State  for  State  purposes.  In  1895  this  tax  amounted 
to  11,103,529,  levied  upon  a  valuation  of  railroad  and  canal  property  of  $320,705,822. 

By  an  act  of  1897  the  amount  of  such  tax  which  is  assessed  to  the  property 
described  in  subdivision  2,  and  designated  second-class  property,  is  required  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  taxing  district  through  which  such  railroads  or  canals  run,  giving 
to  each  district  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  to  the  property  of  each  railroad  or 
cansd  company  therein. 

Besides  this  tax  of  one-half  of  1  x)er  cent  of  their  valuation,  such  comxMuiies 
are  required  to  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  at  the  local  rate  as  fixed  by  the  local  tudng 
district  in  which  such  property  is  located,  for  county  and  municipal  purposes,  on 
the  property  included  in  subdivision  2,  provided  that  such  tax  shafi  in  no  case 
exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation. 

The  tax  is  paid  to  the  State  treasurer,  and  the  State  controller  pays  the  amount 
of  such  tax,  together  with  the  respective  shares  of  such  districts  m  the  tax  levied 
at  one-half  of  1  per  cent  aforesaid,  bo  the  various  county  collectors  or  city  treasurers. 

In  1895  this  local  tax  amounted  to  $410,882.18  upon  a  valuation  of  $41,120,216. 
The  total  tax  paid  in  1895  by  railroad  and  cwial  companies  amounted  to 
$1,514,411.24. 

In  1899  the  total  valuation  amounted  to  $222,216,584,  the  State  tax  (one-half  of  1 
per  cent)  on  first-class  property  retained  being  9BJ07,686.22,  and  the  whole  tax  on 
second-class  property  $610,192.96,  made  up  of  the  one-half  of  1  per  cent  tax 
($^3,446.45)  and  the  tax  at  local  rates  ($406,746.51).  The  total  tax  paid  by  rail- 
road and  canal  companies  in  1899  was  $1,517,829.19.  ' 

The  Stat.e  thus  receives  from  railroad  and  canal  companies  a  tax  of  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  upon  the  total  assessed  valuation,  after  deducting  the  viUue  of  the 
second-class  property  described  in  subdivision  2.  The  local  taxing  districts 
receive  a  tax  of  li  per  cent  ux)on  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  second-class 
property,  1  "per  cent  being  the  local  rate. 

It  seems  to  be  generallv  conceded  that  under  this  system  such  property  is 
assessed  at  its  full  cash  value,  but  whether  this  class  of  property  pays  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  taxes  as  compared  with  a  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  individu- 
als or  corporations  subject  to  the  general  property  tax  is  a  question  about  which 
there  has  been  considerable  contention. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  constitutional  and  statutory  require- 
ments as  to  valuation  are  carried  out  by  assessors,  and  all  propertv  assesi^  at 
full  values  under  both  systems,  the  taxation  of  one  as  compared  with  the  other  is 
not  uniform  and  equal,  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  one  being  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  on  the  whole  and  1  per  cent  additional  on  a  portion,  while  the  "  average" 
rate  upon  the  other  in  the  various  taxing  districts  in  me  State  was,  in  1895,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  taxation,  $17.20  x>er  $1,000  of  viJuation. 

It  is  conceded,  however,  that  under  the  general  property  tax  substantiidly  all 
assessed  property  is  greatly  undervalued,  while  a  large  part  of  the  property 
escapes  entirely,  which  facts  must  be  taJien  into  consideration  in  attemptmg  a 
comparison. 

The  tax  commission  of  New  Jersey,  in  1897,  undertook  to  make  such  a  com- 
parison of  the  taxes  paid  by  railroads  and  canals  with  the  taxes  paid  by  individuals 
and  other  coi*porations.  Evidence  and  arguments  pro  and  con  were  made  and 
submitted,  and  schedules  were  made  under  different  methods  of  comparison.  One 
set  of  schedules  showed  that  railroads  derived  an  advantage  in  taxes  and  the  other 
that  they  were  paying  in  excess  of  their  just  share  of  taxes. 

The  commission  in  its  report  says  that  the  varying  schedules  illustrate  ''how 
impracticable  it  is  to  compare  two  things  which  are  essentially  dissimilar;  how 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  it  is  to  make  a  correct  and  just  comparison  of  two 
systems  of  taxation  based  upon  dissimilar  principles.  Such  comparisons  m&^  be 
useful  in  a  general  way  and  for  the  most  general  purposes,  but  they  are  onsuited 
to  base  tax  legislation  upon,  without  a  principle,  which  should  always  be  the  pri- 
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mary  oonsideratioii,  and  the  figures  secondary.  And  whether  the  one  set  of  fiff- 
nres  is  mathematicallv  correct,  or  approximately  so,  or  the  other,  is  of  snuul 
moment  in  the  view  which  the  commission  takes  of  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
viz..  the  act  of  1884,  as  amended  1888,  (the  present  system  of  taxing  railroads), 
should  not  be  disturbed,  except  as  indicated.'^ 

While  this  does  not,  in  express  terms,  state  that  such  property  is  justly  and 
equitably  taxed  as  compared  with  other  prox>erty,  tiiat  is  tne  logical  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  poeatiye  approval  of  the  existing  system,  and  failure  to  recom- 
mend any  change  in  the  rates  of  taxation  of  such  property. 

One  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Jas.  F.  Busling,  who  joined  in  the  report  of  the 
commission,  in  a  special  report  discusses  the  subject  of  comparison  more  fully, 
and  says: 

''In  effect  this  system  yields  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  all  railroad 
property  (except  what  is  not  used  for  railroad  purposes) ,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  line  State,  and  amounted  in  1895  to  $1,514,411.24.  It  is  true  this  taxes  railroad 
property  only  one-half  of  1  yer  cent  in  part  and  only  1^  per  cent  as  to  the  rest. 
But  the  listing  of  railroad  property  has  been  made  so  thorough  and  complete,  and 
the  valuations  fixed  so  high  and  true  by  the  State  board  of  assessors  that,  so  far 
as  appeared  in  evidence  before  the  commission,  this  class  of  property  seems  now 
to  pay  its  pust  and  full  share  of  taxes  in  New  Jersey.  Indeed,  the  State  board  of 
assessors  m  their  annual  report  for  1894,  page  7,  declare:  '  It  can  be  proven  by 
facts  and  figures,  beyond  any  question,  that  the  railroad  corporations  (of  New 
Jersey)  are  paying  to-day  more  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  ownings  than  are  tbe 
individual  taxpayers  of  the  State,'  and  in  their  report  for  1896  (p.  6)  they  reiterate 
this  opinion.  AJad,  besides,  they  pay  their  taxes  regularly  every  year  to  the  last 
dollar  assessed  against  them,  without  anv  deduction  for  debts  or  otherwise,  and 
without  costing  the  State  a  dollar  to  collect  them.  Let  us  then  be  fair  to  our 
railroads.  They  constitute  a  large  item  in  the  tax  ratables  of  the  State,  and  from 
the  official  reports,  exhibits,  and  other  evidence,  produced  before  the  commission, 
it  is  but  just  to  say  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  &ult  on  this  line.'' 

INHERITANCE  TAX. 

A  tax  for  the  use  of  the  State  of  $5  on  every  |100  of  value  of  all  estates  valued 
over  |500,  which  shall  x>ass  by  will  or  bv  the  intestate  laws  of  New  Jersey,  except 
legacies  or  estates  passing  to  certain  designated  relatives  or  certain  charitable 
bequests,  is  imposed  by  law.  The  amount  received  from  this  source  in  1899 
amounted  to  $85,620.68. 

LIQUOB  LICENSES. 

The  estate  has  no  interest  in  the  amount  received  from  liquor  licenses.  These 
are  levied  by  the  various  municipalitieB  and  collected  by  them  for  local  usea* 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  distingnishing  feature  of  the  taxation  system  of  this  State  is  the  separation 
of  State  and  local  taxation. 

The  work  of  assessing  State  taxes  is  pnt  into  the  hands  of  a  single  tribrmal, 
while  local  assessments  are  confined  strictly  to  local  purposes.  Property,  real  and 
personal,  liable  to  local  taxation  is  not  taxed  for  State  pxuposes,  and  vice  versa. 

Taxes  for  connty,  township,  and  municipal  purposes  are  assessed  upon  resd 
estate,  horses  and  cattle  over  4  years  of  age,  occupations,  professions,  and  posts  of 
profit.  Real  estate  so  taxed  does  not  include  that  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
quasi-public  corporations,  that  being  included  in  the  State  taxation. 

All  this  property  is  taxable  for  local  purposes  only,  and  assessed  by  local  assesa- 
ors  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  State  taxes.  All  other  personal  property  is 
assessed  by  the  State  board,  but  three-fourths  of  the  State  tax  on  personal  prop- 
erty is  ajpportioned  to  the  several  counties  in  reduction  of  the  local  taxes.  Kev- 
enue  derived  from  retail  liquor  licenses  is  also  given  up  to  counties, 'townshix>s, 
and  municipalities. 

The  taxes  for  State  purposes  are  almost  wholly  paid  by  corporations,  leaving 
individuals  subject  to  taxation  for  local  purposes  only,  except  that  the  mori^rages, 
bonds,  and  other  classes  of  personal  nroperty  taxable  under  State  laws  held  by 
them  pay  a  State  tax,  but  three-fourths  of  this  tax  is  returned  to  the  counties. 

Corporations  pay  no  local  tax  except  upon  real  estate  (and  in  case  of  railroads 
and  other  quasi-public  corporations,  not  upon  that), and  except  upon  horses  and 
cattle  owned  by  them. 

The  property  of  corporations  is  in  the  main  taxed  by  the  State  board  for  State 
purposes.  The  real  estate  of  manufacturing  companies  is  subjected  to  loc^  taxa- 
tion as  other  real  estate  in  the  districts  where  the  same  is  located,  but  the  capitsJ 
stock  of  such  comi)anies  engaged  in  manufacturing  business  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation for  all  purposes  by  statute.  This  exemption  is  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
manufacturing  investments. 

STATE  TAXES. 

The  revenues  of  the  State  are  collected  by  two  distinct  methods  and  divided 
into  two  classes: 

First.  Taxes  paid  directly  or  through  other  State  officers  to  the  State  treasurer. 

Second.  Taxes  collected  by  county  officers,  and  by  them  paid  to  the  State 
treasurer. 

BONUS  ON  CHARTERS. 

One  of  the  sources  of  direct  revenue  for  State  purposes  is  a  bonus  on  charters 
of  corporations,  such  a  bonus  being  defined  b^  the  courts  to  be  the  price  paid  the 
Commonwealth  by  a  corporation  for  the  privileges  conferred  on  such  corporation 
by  its  charter.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  tax  in  a  legal  sense,  although  for  our  pur- 
pose it  may  be  considered  as  such,  and  it  does  not  relieve  any  corporation  m>m 
r^nilar  taxation. 

The  bonus  is  fixed  by  law  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
authorized  capital  stock,  and  a  like  amount  on  authorized  subsequent  increases  of 
stock  on  one  class  of  corporations,  payable  before  the  charter's  issue,  and  on^ 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  another  class,  payable  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  before  the 
charter's  issue,  and  a  like  amount  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  charter. 

The  amount  realized  by  the  State  from  this  source  in  1898  was  as  follows: 

From  incorporated  State  banks $984.60 

From  trust  companies 7,833.84 

From  corporations  and  associations 438,679.71 

Total 446,897.66 
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TAX  UPON  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

This  State  derives  about  one-half  of  its  public  revenue  from  the  taxation  of 
corporations.  All  such  taxes  are  assessed  and  collected  by  State  officers.  The 
principal  tax  upon  corporations  is  that  upon  capital  stock,  so  called,  to  which  idl 
corporations  having  capital  stock,  except  banks,  savings  institutions,  and  foreign 
insurance  companies,  are  subject. 

The  companies  subject  to  such  tax  include  ever^r  corporation  having  capital 
stock,  associations  and  limited  partnerships  organized  or  incorporated  by  or 
xmder  the  laws  of  the  State  or  incorporated  or  organized  by  or  xmder  the  laws  of 
any  other  State  or  Territory,  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  foreign  government 
and  doing  business  in  and  liable  to  taxation  within  Pennsylvania  or  having  capital 
or  proi>erty  employed  within  the  State,  with  the  exceptions  above  named. 

Formerly  this  tax  was  assessed  on  the  capital  stock  on  the  basis  of  the  dividends 
paid,  but  under  an  act  passed  in  1891,  which  provides  increased  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  burden  of  local  taxation  and  for  greater  uniformity,  the 
taxing  of  dividends  based  on  assessment  of  capital  stock  was  abandoned,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  assessment  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  corporations  ux)on 
its  true  value. 

In  the  assessment  of  capital  stock  of  corporations  by  State  officers,  the  value  of 
such  capital  stock  is  based  in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  such  officers  upon  a 
wide  ran^e  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  such  assessment  is  made  to  include 
the  actuiJ  vidue  of  all  property,  franchises,  and  everything  of  value  they  possess. 

Under  the  decisions  of  tne  courts  of  the  State  and  the  practice  of  State  assess- 
ing officera,  the  value  of  capital  stock  of  corporations  is  based  upon  all  the  prop- 
erty, assets,  franchises,  ana  earning  capacity  of  such  corporations,  without  regard 
to  their  debts. 

As  a  factor  in  determining  such  valuations,  sworn  detailed  rex)orts  are  required 
annu^y  from  officers  of  corporations,  except  banks,  savings  Institutions,  and 
foreign  insurance  companies,  showing: 

( 1)  The  total  authorized  capital  stock. 

f2)  Total  authorized  number  of  shares. 
8)  Number  of  shares  of  stock  issued. 
)  Par  value  of  each  share. 

[5)  Amount  paid  into  the  treasury  on  each  share. 

[6)  Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in. 

7)  Amount  of  capital  stock  on  which  dividend  was  declared. 

8)  Date  of  each  dividend  declared  during  the  year. 

9)  Bate  per  cent  of  each  dividend  declared. 

10)  Ajuount  of  each  dividend  during  previous  year. 

11)  Gross  earnings  during  the  year. 
12  J  Net  earnings  during  the  year. 

(15)  Amount  of  surplus. 

(16)  Amount  of  profit  added  to  sinking  fund. 

(17)  Highest  price  of  sales  of  stock  between  the  1st  and  15th  da3r8  of  November 
of  the  year. 

(18)  Highest  price  of  sales  of  stock  during  the  previous  year. 

(19)  Average  price  of  sales  of  stock  during  the  year,  and  also  the  sworn  esti- 
mate and  appraisement  of  two  officers  of  each  corporation  of  the  capital  stock 
at  its  actual  value  in  cash,  not  less  than  the  average  price  which  said  stock  sold 
for  during  the  previous  year,  and  not  less  than  the  price  or  value  indicated  or 
measured  by  net  earnings,  or  by  the  amount  of  profits  by  dividends  or  carried 
into  surplus  or  sinking  fund. 

These  reports  are  not  conclusive  upon  the  State  assessing  officers,  who  ascertain 
the  vaJue  of  this  capital  stock  not  only  from  the  extensive  data  furnished  in  these 
sworn  reports,  but  from  information  obtained  from  other  sources. 

This  method  of  valuation  takes  into  consideration,  as  we  have  stated,  not  only 
the  franchises  or  rights  of  business,  but  the  saccess  of  business,  good  will,  future 
pros];>ects,  administrative  efficiency,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
value  of  capital  stock. 

A  distinguished  judge  of  that  State  recently  said,  **  There  is  a  tendency  in 
Pennsylvania  to  settle  aown  upon  tiie  earning  capacity  as  the  true  subject  of  tax- 
ation.*^ However  this  may  be,  it  seems  clear  thiftt  everything  going  to  make  up 
the  earning  capacity  of  corporations  is  practically  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  assessment  of  their  capital  stock. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  requires  that  the  valuation  of  capital  stock 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  the  average  price  of  sales  of  shares.  The  actual  y^ne 
may  be  much  greater,  bat  in  no  case  may  it  be  less. 
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The  supreme  court,  construing  the  act  of  the  legislature  governing  the  Talna- 
tion  of  capitfld  stock  for  taxation  in  the  case  of  Ck)mmonwealth  v.  N.  Y.  P.  &  O. 
B.  R.  (188  Penn.  State  Bep.,  p.  169),  held  the  declared  pnrpose  to  be  to  tax  the 
capital  stock  by  ascertaining  its  valne  in  view  of  the  tang^iole  assets  of  corpora- 
tions, what  was  owing  to  them,  the  valne  of  their  franchisee,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  they  possessed  under  their  grants. 

The  question  of  the  actual  value  in  cash  of  the  capital  stock  is  a  question  of  fact 
which  must  be  determined  by  considering  the  value  of  the  company's  tangible 
property  and  assets  of  every  kind,  includmg  its  bonds,  mortgages,  and  money  at 
interest,  and  its  franchises  and  privileges;  and  the  amount  of  the  incumbrance  on 
its  property  and  franchisee  is  iJso  a  relevant  fact  to  be  considered,  but  is  not 
to  be  specifically  deducted  from  the  valuation  so  ascertained  and  determined. 

Foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  Penns}rlvania  are  taxable  like  domestic 
corporations,  on  so  much  of  their  capital  as  is  invested  in  the  State. 

Tne  fact  that  a  foreign  transportation  company  running  its  cars  into,  through, 
and  out  of  the  State,  also  operates  them  in  other  States,  does  not  exempt  the  com- 
pany from  taxes  upon  the  capital  invested  in  cars  in  Pennsylvania. 

Palace  car  companies  whose  cars  run  into  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  are 
taxable  on  the  proportion  which  the  total  number  of  miles  traveled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  their  cars  bears  to  the  miles  traveled  by  all  their  cars  in  all  States. 

Bailroad  companies  whose  lines  extend  from  Pennsylvania  into  other  States 
are  taxable  on  the  prox)ortion  of  their  capital  stock  which  the  mileage  of  the  main 
track  in  Pennsylvania  bears  to  the  total  mileage  of  the  comi>any. 

Telegraph  companies  doing  business  in  many  States,  where  the  like  value  of 
the  tangible  property  representing  capital  within  and  without  the  State  can  be 
accurately  ascertained,  are  taxed  on  the  proportion  of  their  entire  capital  stock 
which  the  length  of  their  lines  within  the  State  bears  to  the  total  length  of  all  their 
lines. 

The  capital  stock  of  corporations  representing  tangible,  property  x>ennanently 
located  outside  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  taxable. 

By  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  capital  stock,  corporations  do  not  relieve  them- 
selves from  any  local  taxation  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  subject. 

Corporations,  except  quasi-public  ones,  are  also  taxed  locally  upon  real  estate, 
and  the  value  of  such  real  estate  is  also  included  in  the  capital  stock  valuation. 
Quasi-public  corporations  are  taxable  locally  on  real  estate  not  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  their  lines. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  tax  on  capital  stock  being  a  tax  for  State  purposes 
only,  local  taxation  upon  the  property  in  which  the  capital  stock  of  a  comx>any 
is  invested  does  not  constitute  double  taxation. 

An  appeal  from  the  tax  assessment  of  the  State  officers  mav  be  taken  by  any 
corporation  in  the  State  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Dauphin  county,  where 
the  capital  of  the  State  is  located. 

Blank  forms  of  rex)orts  of  capital  stock  for  the  use  of  different  classes  of  cor- 
porations are  prepared  by  State  officers. 

Corporations  which  pay  a  tax  upon  their  capital  stock,  or  which  are  expressly 
relieved  from  such  payment  as  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  companies,  thus 
relieve  their  shares  of  stock  from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  thereof, 
and  are  not  required  to  make  any  report  nor  pay  any  further  tax  on  the  mortgages, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  held  by  them  in  their  own  right. 

The  rate  of  taxation  upon  capital  stock  is  fixed  by  law,  being  a  uniform  rate 
of  5  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  tne  actual  value  of  the  stock. 

The  amount  actually  collected  from  this  source  during  the  year  1897  upon  a 
valuation  of  $765,518,672  was  $3,827,593.36,  or  about  29  per  cent  of  the  entire  rev- 
enue of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1899  the  capital  stock  tax  was  $4,675,611. 

TAX  ON  LOANS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PBIVATE  COBPOBATIONS. 

The  law  also  imposes  a  tax  on  corporate  loans,  requiring  the  pavment  of  4  mills 
on  the  dollar  on  all  investments  by  residents  of  the  State  in  the  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  corporations,  public  or  private,  for  profit,  except  banks,  savings 
institutions,  and  foreign  insurance  companies. 

Instead  of  depending  upon  the  holders  of  such  obligations  returning  them  to 
the  assessors  for  taxation,  the  treasurer  of  each  corporation  is  made  the  agent  of 
the  State  for  the  collection  of  this  tax,  and  is  required  to  deduct  it  from  the  inter- 
est accruing  on  such  obligations  and  pay  it  to  the  State,  the  corporation,  however, 
being  responsible  for  its  payment.  These  obligations  of  domestic  owners  are 
then  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  Obligations  held  by  non- 
residents of  the  State  in  their  own  right  are  not  taxable. 
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The  amoant  of  this  tax  in.  1897  on  a  yalnation  of  $219,994,522  was  $879,978,  or 
6.08  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenne  of  the  State.  The  amonnt  of  this  tax  in  1898 
was  $866,316.88,  and  in  1899,  $1,149,409. 

This  method  of  taxation  has  been  declared  to  be  constitutional  bv  State  and 
Federal  courts.  It  is  practically  a  jtax  upon  individual  prox>erty  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  taxpayer. 

The  auditor  of  tne  State  in  his  report  of  1897  says;  "  This  method  of  collecting 
the  tax  upon  the  obligations  of  corporations  has  been  successful,  and  has  secured 
a  tax  upon  a  class  of  securities  dificult  to  reach  through  the  local  assessors. 

TAX  ON  GROSS  EECEIPTS  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

A  tax  of  8  mills  on  the  dollar  is  imposed  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  railroad, 
street  passenger  railway,  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-light  com- 
panies doing  Dusiness  in  the  State,  from  business  done  wholly  within  the  State; 
the  act  tilius  limiting  gross  receipts  being  prepared  with  a  view  to  conformity 
with  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  treasurer  of  each  corporation  is  reauired  to  furnish  the  auditor-general  of 
the  State  with  a  statement  under  oath  of  the  amount  of  gross  receipts  of  such 
company  derived  &om  all  sources,  and  of  gross  receipts  of  business  done  wholly 
witMn  the  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  method  by  which  the  gross  receipts  tax  of  companies 
doing  business  in  this  and  other  States  is  apportioned.  In  the  case  of  the  palace 
car  companies,  for  insttmce,  the  gross  receipts  are  taxed  as  follows:  The  company 
reports  all  the  moneys  received  for  transportation  between  places  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  places  in  the  same  State.  It  returns  separately,  or  in  different  sched- 
ules, the  receipts  of  this  nature  earned  by  cars  nmning  wholly  within  the  State, 
and  in  another  schedule  such  receipts  as  are  earned  by  cars  whose  trips  are  not 
confined  to  the  State,  but  are  continued  beyond  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  or, 
beginning  without  the  State,  "paaa  through  or  terminate  in  it.  The  tax  on  gross 
receipts,  however,  is  settled  upon  the  full  amount  of  receipts  earned  wholly  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  returned,  whether  earned  by  cars  running  only  within  the  State 
or  by  those  ei^»ged  in  interstate  conmierce. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Eastman,  from  whose  excellent  work  on  Taxation  in  Pennsylvania 
we  obtained  much  information  relating  to  taxation  in  this  State,  says:  *  *  So  long  as 
the  traffic  is  carried  on  within  the  State,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  cars 
earning  tibe  receipts  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  run  only  within  the 
State.  The  fact  that  a  car  runs  between  States  does  not  make  so  much  of  the 
traffic  carried  on  by  it,  as  is  limited  to  the  tenitory  of  a  given  State,  interstate 
traffic." 

The  tax  upon  gross  receipts  of  corporations  for  1896,  such  gross  receipts  amount- 
ing to  $89,188,400,  yielded  a  revenue  of  $718,878.12,  being  5^  per  cent  of  the  total 
revenue  of  the  State  for  that  year. 

The  receipts  from  this  source  for  1895, 1896,  and  1897  were  collected  from  the 
following  classes  of  corporations: 


Clan  of  corporations. 


Railroads  (steam) 

Railways  (passenger) 

Transportation  (mlscdllaueous) 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Electric  light 

Total 


1895. 


$402,910.95 

112, 797.  tf 

27,888.84 

18,856.51 

84,254.70 


601,208.06 


1896. 


$450,478.61 

149,849.20 

47,776.08 

22,921.80 

42,852.48 


718,873.12 


1897. 


$404,429.80 

158,216.84 
89,938.29 
21,669.67 
49,504.43 


678,758.58 


The  receipts  for  1898  were  $691,532.99,  and  in  1899  $748,214. 
This  tax  has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  constitutional  upon  so  much  of  the 
gross  receipts  as  are  derived  from  business  wholly  within  the  State. 

TAX  ON  PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIEa 

This  tax  is  divided  into  two  classes:  First,  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies; 
second,  tax  on  gross  premiums  of  domestic  insurance  comiMmies  having  capital 
stock. 

First.  The  tax  on  foreign  comx>anie8. 

These  companies  are  required  to  obtain  from  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a 
certificate  of  authority,  showing  that  the  comx>any  or  asaociation  is  authorized 
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to  transact  bnsfness  in  the  State;  and  as  a  condition  of  the  annnal  renewal  thereof, 
the  duty  is  imposed  upon  every  snch  company  or  -association  to  make  report  to 
the  commissioner  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  nnder  oath  of  the  presi- 
dent or  secretary  thereof,  showing  the  entire  amonnt  of  premimns  of  every  char- 
acter and  description  received  by  said  company  in  Pennsylvania  dnring  the  year 
or  fraction  of  the  year  ending  with  the  81st  day  of  December  preceding,  whether 
said  preminms  were  received  in  the  form  of  money,  credits,  or  any  other  snbstitate 
for  money,  and  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  upon  said  pre- 
minms. The  commissioner  has  no  power  to  grant  a  renewal  to  snch  company  or 
association  nntil  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  This  tax  npon  foreign 
insurance  companies  has  been  held  by  the  courts  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  constitu- 
tional. 

The  tax  is  paid  directly  to  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  no  settlement  there- 
for being  made  by  the  accounting  officers.  The  commissioner  ascertains  whether 
the  amount  paid  corresx>onds  with  the  premiums  rei)orted,  and  if  so,  jMtys  tiie 
money  into  the  State  treasury. 

The  law  provides  that  one-half  of  the  amount  of  this  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State  treasurer  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  Gom- 
monwealth. 

The  amount  collected  from  these  companies  was: 

1895 1513,616.19 

1896 i 548,442.18 

1897 575,829.65 

1898 620,922.08 

1899 646,775.00 

Second.  The  tax  on  gross  premiums  of  domestic  insurance  companies  having 
capital  stock. 

A  tax  of  8  mills  on  the  dollar  is  imposed,  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock, 
u^n  the  gross  premiums  and  assessments,  received  from  business  transacted 
within  the  State,  of  all  domestic  insurance  companies  except  those  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  mutual  plan  without  any  capital  stock  or  accumulated  reserve,  and 
except  purely  mutual  beneficial  associations. 

This  tax  is  based  ux>on  semiannual  reports  of  these  companies,  and  is  required 
to  be  paid  on  the  last  days  of  July  and  January  in  each  year.  The  revenue  from 
this  source  was: 

1895- $48,855.68 

1896 54,751.19 

1897 54,802.18 

1899 61,882.00 

TAX  ON  BANK  STOCK. 

A  tax  of  .4  mills  on  the  dollar  is  imx)osed  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  shares  of 
stock  of  every  bank  or  savings  institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  of  the  United  States  and  representea  in  Pennsylvania. 

Each  bank  having  capital  stock  is  required  to  file  with  the  auditor-general  an 
annual  report,  under  oath  of  one  of  its  officers,  showing^^ 

(1)  The  full  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  subscribed  for  or  issued  by  such 
bank  or  savings  institution,  and 

(2)  The  actual  value  thereof;  and  the  actual  value  of  the  shares  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  together  the  amount  of 

(a)  Capital  stock  paid  in,  and 


(b)  The  surplus  and  undivided  profits. 
11m 


ie  tax  is  assessed  by  the  auditor-general  on  the  actual  value  of  these  shares 
so  ascertained  and  a  copy  of  the  assessment  or  settlement  is  transmitted  to  the 
bank,  whose  duty  it  is  to  post  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  bank,  so  as  to  give 
notice  of  the  valuation  to  the  stockholders. 

The  bank  may  then  within  forty  days  from  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  such  settle- 
ment either  collect  the  tax  from  its  shareholders  or  pay  it  out  of  the  general 
fund. 

The  auditor-general  has  the  power,  and  it  is  his  duty  under  the  law,  in  case 
he  fi^ll  not  be  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  the  report  as  made  by  any  bank 
or  savings  institution,  to  summon  the  officers  before  him  for  examination  and 
require  tnem  to  bring  with  them  the  books  of  their  bank;  and  he  may  take  fur- 
ther evidence  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report. 
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It  is  fnrther  provided  tliat  in  case  any  bank  or  savings  institution  havinar  capital 
stock  shall  collect  this  tax  from  the  shareholders,  and  pay  it  into  the  State  treasury 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  each  year,  the  shares  and  so  much  of  the  cap- 
ital or  investment  of  such  bank  or  savings  institution  as  shall  have  been  invested 
in  real  estate  shall  be  exempt  from  local  taxation,  and  such  bank  or  savings  insti- 
tution shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  report  to  the  local  assessors  or  county 
commissioners  of  x>ersonal  proiwrty  owned  by  it  in  its  own  riRht  and  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  tax  thereon.  While  the  law  imx>osing  this  tax  is  not  very 
clear  upon  the  subject,  it  is  understood  to  relieve  shares  of  stock  from  taxation 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners  thereof. 

It  is  specially  provided  that  any  bank  may  elect  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  method 
to  collect  annually  from  its  shareholders  a  tax  of  10  mills  upon  the  par  value  of 
all  its  shares  subscribed  for  or  issued,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  State  treasury. 
There  are,  however,  but  few  b£^nks  in  the  State  that  can  profitably  take  tms- 
option,  so  that  the  4-mill  tax  is  practically  the  bank  tax  of  the  State. 

Banks  which  do  not  collect  and  pay  the  tax  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
as  provided  are  subject  to  taxation  on  the  personal  property  held  by  them,  except 
in  the  case  of  national  banks. 

The  taxes  from  this  source  in  1897  amounted  to  $595,684,  and  in  1899  to  $548,800. 

Trust  companies  are  required  to  pay  the  regular  capital  stock  tax  on  the  actual 
value  of  their  property,  franchises,  etc..  the  rate  of  taxation  being  5  mills  on  the 
dollar,  and  the  real  estate  being  taxed  for  local  purposes.  They  also  pay  the  tax 
of  4  miUs  upon  loans. 

Taxes  x>aid  by  trust  companies  in  1898  amounted  to  $869,645.56.  The  trust  com- 
panies, it  will  be  observed,  are  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  banks,  the  reason  prob- 
ably being  that  they  enjoy  more  valuable  franchises  and  privileges  than  banks, 
doing  banking  business  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  in  addition  having  the 
right  to  do  trust  business. 

TAX  ON  NET  EARNINGS. 

Private  bankers  or  brokers,  savings  institutions,  and  corporations  not  subject 
to  a  tax  on  their  capital  stock  or  gross  premiums,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  8  per 
cent  on  their  net  earnings  or  income. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Building  and  loan  associations  have  been  exempted  from  taxation,  but  are  now 
taxed  by  an  act  of  1897,  providing  that  upon  all  "  full-paid,  prepaid,  or  fully 
matured"  stock  in  any  building  and  loan  association  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  or  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  ux)on  which  annual,  semi- 
annual, quarterly,  or  monthly  cash  dividends  or  interest  shall  be  i>aid,  there  shall 
be  a  State  tax  equal  to  that  required  to  be  paid  upon  moneys  at  inteo'est  by  the 
tax  laws  of  the  State,  viz. ,  4  mills  on  the  dollar;  and  such  associations  are  required 
to  make  detailed  annual  statemente  to  the  auditor-generaL 

EXCISE  TAX  UPON  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

In  July,  1897,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  an  annual  excise  tax,  so  called, 
upon  the  corporations  or  other  associations,  partnerships,  or  individuals  engaged 
in  the  express  business.  They  are  required  to  pay  to  tne  State  treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  State  an  annual  excise  tax  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  their  fran- 
chises in  Pennsylvania.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  ascertained  as  follows:  Each 
company,  firm,  or  x)erson  so  taxed  is  required  to  make  under  oal^  to  the  auditor- 
general  an  annual  statement  of  the  amount  of  its  express  receipts — ^that  is  to  say, 
we  amount  of  total  receipts  derived  by  it  from  carrying  on  the  express  business 
for  the  previous  year,  with  a  stetement  of  the  total  length  of  lines  of  rail  and 
water  routes  over  which  it  was  doing  business  during  the  year.  The  gross 
amount  so  returned  to  the  auditor-general  is  divided  by  the  number  of  mi^  of 
lines  to  ascertain  the  average  gross  receipte  per  mile. 

When  average  receipte  are  $100  a  mile  or  less  the  rate  is  1  per  cent;  when  the 
receipte  exceed  $100  and  do  not  exceed  $150  the  rate  is  2  per  cent,  and  so  on,  1±ie 
rate  of  the  tax  increasing  1  -per  cent  for  each  $50  of  average  receipte  per  mile 
or  fraction  thereof,  but  never  exceeding  5  per  cent.  When  the  route  or  routes 
over  which  the  express  business  is  conducted  lie  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  Stote,  the  gross  express  reoeipte  over  the  entire  line  or  system  within  and 
without  the  State  are  divided  by  tne  total  number  of  miles  operated  to  obtain  the 
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average  gross  receipts  per  mile,  and  the  g^ross  express  receipts  in  Pennsylvania 
are  taken  to  be  the  average  ^ross  express  receipts  per  mile  mnltiplied  by  the 
nnmber  of  miles  operated  within  the  State. 

These  companies  are  also  subject  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock,  on  loans,  and  on 
gross  receipts  heretofore  mentioned. 

RAILROAD  TAXATION. 

The  railroads  of  the  State  paid  taxes  for  State  purposes  in  1898  as  follows: 

Tax  on  capital  stock  (6  mills) $974,688.64 

Tax  on  loans  (4  mills) 451,617.06 

Tax  on  gross  receipts  (8  mills) 428,709.04 

Total 1.860.014.74 

As  has  been  observed,  they  pay  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  local  taxes. 
All  their  property  is  exempt  from  local  taxation  except  snch  as  is  not  essential  to 
the  legitimate  operation  of  their  lines.  Such  property,  however,  is  subject  to 
local  taxation,  and  has  been  so  declared  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

In  some  of  the  counties  they  are  required  to  pav  local  taxes  on  that  portion  of 
their  real  estate  not  essential  to  the  operation  of  their  lines,  and  in  1898  they  paid 
taxes  on  such  property  amounting  to  $757,593.48,  the  larger  portion  of  which  was 
paid  in  the  counties  of  Philadelpnia  and  Allegheny. 

For  the  year  1899  railroads  paid  a  tax  of  $1,833,184  on  capital  stock  valued  at 
$366,686,990,  or  $36,663  a  mile,  and  a  gross  receipts  tax  of  $451,613  upon  a  total 
of  $56,451,640  of  gross  receipts  derived  from  trafac  wholly  within  the  State,  mak- 
ing a  total  tax  of  $3,284,797  paid  directly  to  the  State. 

In  addition,  railroads  paid  to  local  communities  for  1899  taxes  amounting  to 
$728,714. 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  in  1899,  both  State  and  local,  was  $3,018,611. 

There  is  also  collected  by  the  State  through  railroad  corporations  a  tax  of  4 
mills  upon  the  par  value  of  their  loans  or  interest-bearing  indebtedness.  The  act 
taxing  all  x>ersonal  property,  as  above  set  forth,  makes  a  class  of  corporate  loans, 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  interest-bearing  indebtedness,  and  imposes  upon  the 
treasurer  of  the  company  the  duty  of  deducting  the  tax  of  4  mills  upon  the  nomi- 
nal or  par  value  from  the  interest  paid  to  taxable  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
retummg  the  amount  so  collected  directly  to  the  State  treasurer.  Nearly  all  mort- 
gages securing  such  loans  contain  covenants  providing  for  the  jmyment  of  inter- 
est coupons  free  and  clear  of  all  State  taxes,  the  company  thus  assuming  to  pay 
the  tax  of  the  bondholder.  The  amount  collected  from  this  source  in  1899  from 
railroads  was  $516,301,  or  a  4rmill  tax  upon  $128,825,000  of  corporate  loans. 

Taxes  paid  by  transportation  and  transmission  companies,  1S98. 


Basis  of  tazAtion. 


Tax  on  capital  stock  (6  mills) 

Tax  on  loans  (4  mills) 

Tax  on  gross  receipts  (8  mills) 
Bonus  on  charters 


Bailways 
(passenger, 
street,  elec- 
tric, etc.). 


9676,034.93 

74,668.77 

163,691.49 

20,556.88 


984,862.07 


Telegraph 
and  tele- 
phone com- 
panies. 


tl9,121.91 

460.49 

24,586.39 

9,236.37 


63,406.16 


Transporta- 
tion com- 
panies (mis- 
cellaneons), 
including 
express  com- 
panies. 


9293,386.25 

89,196.46 

86,246.98 

128,806.66 


497,636.84 


Light,  heat, 
and  power 
companies. 


970,841.21 
13,990.09 
42,283.87 
24,138.44 


151,268.11 


The  local  taxes  collected  on  real  estate  of  corporations  other  than  railroads  in 
1898  amounted  to  $2,501,423.60. 


STATE  TAX  FROM  COUNTIES. 

The  remainder  of  the  State  revenues  of  Pennsvlyania  are  assessed  and  collected 
by  county  officers  and  by  them  paid  to  State  ofacers,  the  auditor-general  having 
supervisory  control  over  the  manner  of  such  assessment  and  collection.  This  tax 
is  assessed  upon  the  basis  of  sworn  reports  required  to  be  made  by  taxables 
annually,  and  upon  such  further  information  of  record  or  otherwise  as  the  assess- 
ors may  obtain. 
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The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  on  personal  property  of  the  following 
descriptions,  whether  owned  or  held  as  trustee  or  agent,  is  fixed  by  law  at  4  millB 
on  the  dollar  of  valuation,  viz: 


(1)  All  mortgages. 

(4)  AU  public  loansj^ezcept  those  of  the  State  or  iTnited  States. 


[2)  All  moneys  owing  by  solvent  debtors. 

[8;  All  articles  of  agreement  and  accounts  bearing  interest. 


(5)  All  loans  issued  by  or  shares  of  stock  in  any  bank,  corporation,  or  com- 
pany, domestic  or  forei^,  or  limited  x>artnership,  created  or  formed  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  Umted  States  or  any  other  State  or  government,  including 
car-trust  securities  and  loans  secured  by  oonds  or  any  other  form  of  certificate 
or  evidence  of  indebtedness,  whether  the  interest  be  included  in  the  principal  of 
the  obUgaldon  or  payable  by  the  terms  thereof,  except  shares  of  stock  in  any  com- 
pany liEuble  to  the  capital-stock  tax. 

(6)  Monevs  loaned  or  invested  outside  of  the  State. 

(7)  All  otner  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citissens  of  the  State. 

(8)  Shares  of  stock  in  foreign  corporations  held  by  residents  of  the  State  are 
taxable,  although  the  stock  of  the  companies  issuing  such  shares  is  taxable  in 
other  States.  Bonds  and  mortgages  held  by  a  resident  trustee  for  the  benefit  of 
a  nonresident  cestui  que  trust  are  held  to  be  taxable  in  this  State. 

(9)  Also  stages,  omnibuses,  hacks,  cabs,  and  other  vehicles,  and  all  annuities 
yielding  annually  over  |200. 

This  tax  on  personal  prox>erty  in  1898  was  (2,788,666.26  on  a  valuation  of  $684,- 
666,565.27. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  three-fourths  of  the  net  amount  of  this  tax  on  x)er- 
sonal  property  is  returned  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  several  counties  of  the 
State. 

There  is  a  special  si^ificant  provision  in  the  act  making  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  x>er8ons  loamng  money  at  interest  to  require  the  person  borrowing  the 
same  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  thereon,  and  providing  that  in  all  cases  where  such 
tax  shall  be  paid  the  same  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  usury  and  subject  to 
the  laws  governing  the  same. 

To  f  acmtate  the  assessment  of  this  class  of  intangible  property  each  taxable  is 
required  to  make  to  the  local  assessor  a  sworn  detailed  statement  of  such  prox>erty 
owned  by  him,  and  heavy  penalties,  by  way  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  are  imposed 
for  maMng  a  corrupt  and  fraudulent  return.  The  recorder  of  deeds,  mortgages, 
and  other  instruments  in  each  county  is  required  to  keep  a  separate  detailed 
record  of  all  mortgages  or  agreements  to  secure  the  payment  of  money  and  fur- 
nish a  statement  of  such  record  on  the  first  of  each  month  to  the  county  or  city 
board  of  revision  of  taxes,  and  the  prothonotary  or  clerk  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  each  county  or  city  is  required  to  keep  and  furnish  to  such  board  a  like 
record  of  every  single  bill,  bond,  pudgment,  or  other  instrument  securing  a  debt 
entered  of  record  in  his  office.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  or  board 
of  revision  of  taxes,  upon  obtaining  record  of  the  existence  within  any  county  or 
city  of  such  mortgages  and  other  obligations  owned  outside  of  that  county,  but 
within  the  Commonwealth,  to  transmit  a  certified  statement  of  such  record  to  the 
commissioners  or  board  of  the  county  where  such  obli^tions  are  owned. 

A  statement  of  such  obligations  is  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  local  assessors 
before  each  regular  assessment,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  and  taxation  to  the 
owners  thereof. 

Upon  the  refusal  or  failure  of  any  taxable  to  make  a  properly  verified  return 
the  assessor  is  required  to  make  such  return  according  to  the  best  information  he 
can  obtain  from  the  records  or  otherwise,  which  return  the  county  board  revises 
and  corrects  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  send  for  the  taxable  and  examine  him  under  oath  as  to  such  taxable 
property,  and,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  under  oath  are  shown  for  such  failure 
or  neglect,  to  add  to  the  amount  of  the  estimate  50  per  cent,  the  aggregate 
amount  so  obtained  being  the  basis  of  taxation. 

Up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1886  the  assessed  valuation  of  money  at  interest, 
including  mortgages,  judnnents,  bonds,  notes,  stock,  etc..  was  but  a  fraction  of 
the  actual  amount  of  such  property  in  the  State,  the  total  valuation  in  that  year 
being  $145,286,746;  but  und!er  the  improved  methods  of  listing  and  assessment, 
and  the  50  per  cent  x>enalty  provided  by  the  legislature,  the  valuation  was  greatly 
increased. 

The  increasing  amounts  returned  since  1891  are  as  follows: 


1891  $579,036,227 

1892 590,882,560 

1898 607,664,408 

1894 616,048,542 


1895 $620,020,507 

1896 670,808,246 

1897 675,718,487 

1898 684,879,157 
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Tlie  increase  in  Philadelphia  alone  was  from  $95,071,734  in  1886  to  (809,828,769 
in  1896. 

TAX  ON  COLLATERAL  INHERITANCES. 

All  estates  located  in  Pennsylvania  or  outside  of  that  State,  when  the  'penon 
seized  thereof  is  domiciled  in  said  State,  passing  from  any  person  dying  seized 
thereof,  either  b^  will  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  other  than  father,  mother,  hus- 
band or  wife,  children,  and  lineal  descenoants  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  t^e 
wife  or  widow  of  the  person  dying  possessed  thereof,  which  estates  are  of  the 
clear  value  of  $250,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  $5  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  clear 
value  thereof.    The  amount  of  such  collateral  inheritance  in  1898  was  $884,855.96. 

TAX  ON  DIRECT  INHERITANCES. 


In  1897  a  law  was  enacted  which  provided  for  a  tax  of  $2  on  every  $100  of  the 
clear  value  of  all  personal  property  passing  by  will  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of 
the  State  to  any  heirs  not  subject  to  the  collateral  inheritance  tax;  but  personal 
roperty  so  passing,  to  the  value  of  $5,000,  was  exempted.    This  tax  has  been 
eclarea  void  by  the  courts  on  account  of  the  generous  exemption. 

TAX  ON  WRITS,  WILLS,  DEEDS,  ETC. 
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A  State  tax  of  $8.60  is  imposed  on  every  writ  of  error  issued  or  appeal  j;ranted 
by  the  supreme  court,  and  a  tax  of  60  cents  on  every  writ  issued  by  the  mferior 
courts,  and  of  26  cents  on  every  transcript  of  a  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  alderman.  Recorders  of  deeds  are  required  to  collect  for  l2ie  use  of  the  State 
50  cents  for  every  instrument  offered  for  record.  Registers  of  deeds  collect  50 
cents  for  the  probate  of  each  will  and  the  same  amount  for  granting  letters  of 
administration.  A  Stote  tax  of  $10  is  levied  upon  the  commissions  of  inferior 
officers  of  cities  and  counties,  such  as  sheriffs,  clerks  of  courts,  health  officers,  eto. 

The  amounts  realized  from  these  sources  in  1898  were  as  follows: 

Tax  on  writs,  wills,  deeds,  eto $146,787.40 

Fees  of  county  officers 23,517.33 

Fees  of  State  officers 140,463.76 

Besides  these  revenues  the  State  receives  certain  amounts  from  the  fees  of 
different  State  officers. 

LICENSES. 

Among  the  oldest  sources  of  revenue  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  licenses 
on  various  classes  of  business. 

MBROANTIUB  LICENSES. 

All  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  business  are  required  to  pay  annually,  for 
the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  amounts  varjring,  according  to  the  annual  sales, 
from  a  tax  of  $7  on  sales  amounting  to  $5,000  to  a  tax  of  $1,000  upon  sales  of 
$4,000,000. 

The  amount  realized  from  this  source  in  1898  was  $536,999.55. 

LIQUOR  LICENSES. 

The  amount  of  State  tax  derived  from  various  liquor  licenses  in  1808  was  as 
follows: 

Retail Uquor licenses $531,029.46 

Wholesale  Uquor  lidenses 458,738.12 

ft-ewers'  licenses 162, 61 1 .  31 

Bottiers' licenses 158,752.01 

Total 1,311,130.90 

OTHER  LICENSE  FEES. 

State  license  taxes  obtained  from  other  sources  in  1898,  viz.,  billiard,  brokers', 
auctioneers',  peddlers',  theater,  circus,  eto.,  and  eating-house  licenses,  amounted  to 
$120,651.90. 
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STATE  TAXATION. 

The  principal  taxes  received  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
year  1898  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  From  financial  corporations: 

National  banks $494,712.44 

Incorporated  State  banks 66,730.83 

Incorporated  savings  institutions 86,624.19 

Trust  companies 862,154.80 

Total 960,231.76 

2.  From  corx>orations  in  general: 

Foreign  insurance  companies 620,922.08 

Tax  on  capital  stock 8,014,465.24 

Tax  on  loans 824,555.75 

Tax  on  gross  receipts 691,522.99 

Tax  on  gross  premiums 38, 698 . 0 1 

Bonus  on  charters 438,579.71 

Total 5,646,743.78 

8.  From  or  through  counties: 

Tax  on  personal  property 2,722,245.58 

Taxon  writs,  wiDs,  deeds,  etc 146,787.40 

Tax  on  collateral  inheritances - 834,855.96 

Tax  on  direct  inheritances 8,811.85 

Tax  on  loans  (municipal  and  county) 339,134.40 

Receipts  from  licenses 2, 051, 445 .  13 

Total 6,098,280.32 

4.  From  other  sources: 

Tax  on  net  earnings  or  income  (brokers,  etc.) 44,333.35 

Tax  on  sale  of  fertilizers 18,490.00 

Total 57,823.35 

MERITS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Eastman  enumerates  what  he  regards  as  the  principal  merits  of  the  system 
of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  as  follows: 

1.  The  separation  of  the  local  system,  in  subjects  and  administration,  from  the 
State  system. 

2.  The  uniformity  resulting  from  taxation  of  corporations  through  State  offi- 
cers, whence  it  results  that  companies  of  the  same  class  are  taxed  precisely  alike 
in  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  upon  their  real  estate,  which  is  taxed 
locally. 

3.  The  resulting  inability  of  communities  to  harass  corporations  in  the  taxation 
thereof,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  impossibility  of  large  corporations  obtaining 
exemptions  to  any  extent  from  taxation  by  bribery  or  other  similar  means. 

4.  simplicity  and  effectiveness  in  taxing  all  that  a  corporation  has  by  assessing 
its  capital  stock  at  its  real  value,  or  rather  at  what  its  value  would  be  but  for  its 
in  .ebtedness. 

5.  The  taxing  of  corporations  on  the  basis  of  sworn  reports  required  to  be  made 
by  their  officers,  the  accounting  officers  having  the  power  to  compel  the  apx)ear- 
ance  of  company  officers  before  tiiem  with  their  books  and  papers  whenever  they 
need  more  information  than  tiie  reports  of  the  company  afford. 

6.  The  requiring  of  sworn  returns  of  personal  property,  with  the  system  of 
checks  thereon  before  mentioned.  A  taxpayer  in  Pennsylvania  can  not  get  rid 
of  taxation  on  his  personal  prox>erty  by  swearing  to  a  conclusion  of  law. 

7.  Finally,  the  fact  that  the  consideration  of  practically  all  questions  arising 
concerning  the  taxation  of  corporations  is  by  law  intrusted  to  one  court — the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Dauphin  County — ^wnose  jurisdiction  as  to  such  question 
extends  throughout  the  State,  with  an  tippeal,  of  course,  to  the  supreme  court. 
The  judges  of  the  first-named  tribunal  have  uniformly  been  men  of  ability,  and 
by  having  constantly  to  deal  with  tax  questions  they  have  become  deeply  learned 
in  the  tar  lawn,  so  in&t  their  decisions  have  been  generally  consistent  and  uniform. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  STATE  TAXES  ON  CORPORATIONS. 

Bonus  on  charters. — ^This  source  of  revenae  is  not  strictly  a  tax,  but  the  price 
or  consideration  paid  for  the  charter  privileges.  It  is  now  one^narter  of  l  per 
cent  npon  the  amount  of  authorized  capital  of  the  corporation,  or  any  subeeqnent 
increase,  payable  in  two  installments,  one  at  the  time  the  charter  is  granted  and 
the  other  within  one  year  thereafter.  The  revenue  from  this  source  amounted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1899  to  $780,626. 

Tax  on  capital  stock. — ^A  tax  is  assessed  upon  the  actual  value  in  cash  of  the 
capital  stocK  of  corporations  at  the  rate  of  5  mills  upon  the  dollar,  with  the  excep- 
tions noted.  The  amount  collected  in  1899  from,  capital  stock  (exclusive  of  banks) 
was  $4,575,511. 

Tax  on  gross  receipts.— A  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  ^oss  receipts  of  transpor- 
tation, telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-Ught  compames,  derivea  from  business 
done  wholly  within  the  State,  the  rate  being  8  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  such 
receipts.    The  tax  from  this  source  amounted  in  1899  to  $748,214. 

Tax  on  gross  premiums. — This  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  gross  premiums  of 
domestic  insurance  companies,  derived  from  business  done  witnin  the  State,  at  the 
rate  of  8  mills  upon  the  dollar.  The  receipts  from  this  source  amounted  in  1899 
to  $61,882. 

Tax  on  corporate  loans.— This  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  interest-bearing  loans  or 
indebtedness  of  corporations,  and  is  collected  from  the  holder  of  the  indebtedness 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  who  is  required  by  law,  as  the  agent  of  the 
State,  to  deduct  the  tax  wnen  pa3ring  interest  to  resident  and  taxable  holders. 
The  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  4  mills  upon  the  nominal  or  par  value  of  the  loan  or 
indebtedness,  and  the  amount  collected  from  this  source  in  1899  was  $1,149,409. 

Tax  on  bank  stock. — This  is  imposed  upon  the  shares  of  bank  stock  at  the  rate  of 
4  mills  upon  its  actual  value,  ana  is  collected  from  the  shareholders  of  the  bank. 
The  amount  derived  from  this  source  in  1899  was  $548,800. 

Tax  on  net  earnings  or  income. — ^This  tax  is  imposed  at  the  rate  of  8  x>er  cent 
upon  the  net  earnings  or  income  of  incorporated  state  banks  and  savings  institu- 
tions without  capital  stock.  The  revenue  from  this  source  in  1899  amoxmted  to 
$88,387.40. 

(Bankers  and  brokers  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  8  x>er  cent  upon  net  earnings 
or  income,  and  the  amount  is  included  above.) 

Tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies. — This  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  business  of 
foreign  insurance  companies  done  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  of 
the  gross  premiums,  and  is  collected  through  the  commissioner  of  insurance. 
The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  in  1899  was  $646,775. 

Classified  statement  showing  amounts  paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  the  several 

classes  of  corporations  named  for  the  fiscal  year  1898. 


1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Class  of  cori)onition.s. 


National  banks 

State  banks 

Trust  companies 

Incorporated   sayings   institutions  (without 

capital  stock) 

Brewing  companies 

Brick,  clay,  slate,  stone,  and  quarry  companias. 

Bridge  and  turnpike  companies 

Coal,  coke,  and  coal-mining  companies 

Femes 

Gas  (artificial  and  natural) 

Insurance  companies  (domestic ) 

Insurance  companies  (foreign) 

Land  and  Improvement  companies 

Light,  heat,  and  power  companies 

Manufacturing  companies 

Market  companies 

Oil  and  mining  companies 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railways  (passenger) 

Transportation  companies  (miscellaneous) 

Telephone  and  telegraph  companies 

Water  companies 

Miscellaneous  companies 


Total 


Tax  on  capi- 
tal stock. 


•814,179.04 


68,647.68 

6,444.36 

29,297.82 

287, 361.  &5 

197.80 

125,887.13 

76,229.54 


60,322.87 

70,84L21 

188,426.19 

11,479.06 

27,288.28 

974.6H8.64 

676.031.98 

293,386.26 

19,121.91 

81,374.21 

72,936.46 


8,328,644.28 


Tax  on 
loans. 


928,761.13 


7,906.06 

2,098.68 

17, 380. 60 

74.415.06 


6,475.66 


14,148.75 

13,990.09 

86,258.91 

3,453.16 

2,838.31 

451,617.06 

74,668.77 

39,196.46 

460.49 

26,749.88 

20,898.84 


866,816.88 


Tax  on 
gross  re- 
ceipts. 


$497.55 
290.11 
158.32 


42,283.37 


23.76 

428,709.04 

168,591.49 

88,246.98 

24,586.39 

132.91 

3.07 


691^522.99 


Tax  on 
gross  pre- 
miums. 


$16,880.79 


38,696.01 
620,922.08 


676,600.88 
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Clasgffted  statemenU  khowing  amounts  paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  the  wveral 
cHassea  of  corporations  named  for  the  fiscal  year  i^d^— Continued. 
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Clui  of  oorpoiatioiu. 


NatkniAl  banks 

State  banks 

Trust companlci 

Incorpoiafed   eavings  instltatlons  (without 

capital  stock) 

Brewing  companies 

Brick,  cla7» slate, stone, and  quarry  companies. 

Bridge  and  turnpike  companies 

Goal,  coke,  and  coal-mining  companies 

Ferries 

Gas  (artificial  and  natural) 

Insurance  companies  (domestic) 

Insurance  companies  (foreign) 

Luid  and  improyement  companies 

Light,heat,and  power  companies 

Manufacturing  companies 

Market  companies 

Oil  and  mining  companies 

Railroads  (steam) 

Bailways  (passenger) 

Transportation  companies  (miscellaneous)  — 

Telepnone  and  telegraph  companies 

Water  companies 

Miscellaneous  companies 


1494,712.44 
65,746.88 


Total 


Tax  on 
bank 
stock. 


660,458.77 


Tax  on  net 
earnings. 


836,624.19 


86,624.19 


Bonus  on 
charters. 


8064.60 
7,883.84 


8,909.20 

5,830.50 

88.84 

16,289.61 

4.26 

50,428.29 


8,712.84 

24,188.44 

124,668.48 

8.75 

1,156.38 


20,666.88 

128,806.66 

9,286.87 

24,807.25 

10,948.01 


446,897.65 


.Total. 


•404,712.44 

66,780.88 

862,154.80 

86,624.19 

80,462.88 

14,878.54 

46,761.76 

878,663.77 

492.17 

191,449.40 

114,927.66 

620,922.06 

78,188.46 

161,268.U 

849,858.66 

14,985.96 

81,806.68 

1,860,014.74 

984,852.07 

497,686.84 

68,405.16 

188,064.25 

104,785.88 


6,606,966.04 


Valuation  of  property  taxable  for  local  purposes ,  1898, 

Real  estate  taxable |2, 685,  IW,  719 

Horses,  mares,  geldings,  and  mules  over  4  years  old 28,771,589 

Neat  cattle  over  4  years  old 11,916,817 

Salaries  and  emoluments  of  office,  offices,  posts  of  profit,  profes- 
sLons,  tndes,  and  occupations 125,622,996 

Aggregate  valne  of  all  property  taxable  for  local  purposes. . .    2, 846, 607, 609 

The  secretary  of  internal  affairs  in  his  re^rt  for  1898  says  in  relation  to  the 
taxation  of  property  for  local  purposes:  **  It  is  probable  that  the  ^tem  of  taxa- 
tion, accordmg  to  the  enactments  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  is  as  equita- 
ble a  one  us  has  yet  been  devised,  and  the  failures  that  are  encountered  ana  tiie 
inequalities  that  exist  are  attributed  in  most  part  to  the  faulty  execution  of  the 
laws  rather  than  to  any  defects  in  the  enactments  themselves.  Therefore  it  fol- 
lows that  the  wrongs  tnat  exist,  if  such  wrongs  do  exist,  are  due  to  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  execute  with  fidelity  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  offlceon 
chosen  by  the  people  to  carry  out  the  laws." 

Taxes  for  aU  purposes,  1898* 

Amount  of  taxes  collected  in  connties  for  all  purposes |50, 816, 870. 81 

Amount  of  taxes  collected  on  jpersonal  property $3, 427, 386. 68 

Amount  collected  on  occupations,  etc 1,984,982.06 

Amount  collected  on  licenses 5,779,158.96 

Amount  on  real  estate,  railroad  (locally  assessed)  . .       757, 593. 48 

Amount  on  real  estate  of  other  corporations 2, 501 ,  428. 60 

14,400,688.72 

Balance  on  real  estate  of  individuals 85,915,882.09 

The  tax  on  occupations,  professions,  etc.^  is  not  p^enerally  enforced,  some  coun- 
ties, amon^  them  Philadelphia  and  Dauphm,  making  no  returns  whatever. 

More  strmg^ent  legislation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  tax  is  urged  by  officials. 

Assessments  are  made  triennially  under  the  authority  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties.  Precepts  are  issued  by  such  commissioners  to  the 
local  assessors,  who  proceed  to  take  an  account,  in  forms  directed  by  law,  of  the 
names  of  all  taxable  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts,  and  also  an  account 
of  the  following  real  and  x)ersonal  property: 

First.  Real  estate,  viz:  All  houses,  lands,  lots  of  ground  of  all  descriptions,  all 
furnaces,  forges,  bloomeries,  distilleries,  sugarhouses,  malt  houses,  oreweries, 
tanyards,  and  ferries. 
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Second.  The  following  personal  prox>ert7,  viz:  All  horses,  marei,  geldings,  and 
cattle  above  the  age  of  4  years. 

Third.  All  offices  and  posts  of  profit,  professions,  trades,  and  occupations;  also  all 
single  freemen  above  the  age  of  21  years  who  do  not  follow  any  occnpation  or  callinjir. 

Only  tiie  subjects  of  taxation  thns  enumerated  are  directly  taxable  for  local 
purposes.  The  whole  system  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  board  of  review 
commissioners,  consisting  of  the  auditor-general,  State  treasurer,  and  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  have  special  systems  of  their  own  for 
local  taxation  from  like  sources. 

In  conclusion  we  quote  the  following  from  Eastman  on  Taxation  for  State  Pnr^ 
poses  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  attempts  made  in  recent  years  to  change  ihe  sys- 
tem in  that  State: 

*  'At  the  session  of  1887  an  act  was  passed  which  would  have  materially  changed 
the  tax  system  of  the  State,  but  which  fidled  to  become  a  law,  as  will  he  remem- 
bered, owing  to  the  failure  of  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  to  affix  his 
signature  thereto.  A  tax  commission  was  created  by  law  at  the  same  session  of 
the  legislature,  which  reported  a  revenue  bill,  a  principal  feature  of  which  was 
the  substitution  of  a  single  tax  on  corx>orations  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing 
taxes  thereon  on  capital  stock,  gross  receipts,  and  loans  or  bonded  indebtedness. 
The  legislature  took  no  action  on  the  bill  so  reported,  and  at  the  session  of  1889 
another  tax  commission  was  created.  The  members  thereof  failed  to  agree  on 
any  measure  and  made  individual  reports,  suggesting  various  changes  in  methods 
of  taxation,  none  of  which  was  made. 

*'At  almost  every  session  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  nast  8  or  10  years  per- 
sistent efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  bills  usually  Known  as 
*  granger  bills,'  because  very  generally  supported  by  the  members  of  the  order  of 
Patarons  of  Husbandry,  so  drawn  as  to  effect  sweeping  changes  in  our  tax  legislation. 

*'As  a  concession  to  the  supporters  of  these  measures,  the  auditor-general  was 
instructed  by  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  at  the  session  of  1895  to  procure 
from  all  corporations  in  the  State  reports  made  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
tax  bill  then  pending,  and  to  make  feigned  settlements  thereon,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  proposed  measure  would  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  government,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
proposed  system  would  produce  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  with  the  old.  Such 
reporte  were  to  be  obtained  for  2  consecutive  years.  They  have  idready  been 
obtained  for  1  year,  and  have  recently  been  required  for  the  second  year.  It  is 
understood  that  the  statistics  thus  far  obtained  have  failed  to  show  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue. 

'*  In  1892  a  Pennsylvania  tax  conference  was  formed  by  the  representatives  of 
various  important  interests  in  the  Sti^te,  an  unofficial  but  highly  respectable  body, 
owing  to  the  talents  and  earnestness  of  the  members  thereof.  The  object  of  the 
commission  was  to  supply  statistics  upon  which  discussions  of  proposed  changes 
of  taxation  might  be  based.  It  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  lack  of  such  data 
that  former  attempts  to  agree  upon  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  have  failed.  Two 
preliminary  reporte  were  made  bv  this  conference,  one  containing  much  valuable 
mf ormaldon  relative  to  objecte  of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  g[iving 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  tax  systems  of  all  other  Stotes.  The  commission 
finally  reported  the  revenue  bill  introduced  at  the  session  of  1895,  above  referred 
to,  data  concerning  the  operations  of  which,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  are  yet  being 
procured.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  Pitteburg,  the  chairman 
of  tiie  conference,  ite  operations  have  of  late  langaished,  if  inde^  ite  organisa- 
tion may  not  be  considered  as  practically  dissolved. 

'*In  closing  this  sketeh  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  State  tax  system  of 
Pennsylvania  can  doubtless  be  improved  in  many  respecte,  the  system  iteelf  is  a 
very  excellent  one.   The  burdens  or  taxation  for  State  purposes  are  almost  wholly 

{)laced  upon  corporations,  lea\  ing  individual  taxables  subject  to  taxation  for 
ocal  purxx>ses  only,  except  that  the  mortgages,  bonds,  and  other  classes  of  per- 
sonal property  taxable  under  the  laws  of  the  Stote  held  by  them  pay  a  State  tax, 
but  three-fourths  of  even  this  tax  is  returned  to  the  counties  to  relieve  the  bur- 
dens of  local  taxation. 

**  The  State  tex  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  only  in  the  main  just,  but  they 
have  been  so  thoroughly  construed  b^  hundreds  of  decisions  of  the  oourte  that 
but  little  opportunity  exists  for  disputing  over  the  proper  interpretation  thereof. 

**  Before  wholly  abandoning  a  system  so  long  established,  so  thoroughly  inter- 
preted, and  so  generally  equitable,  far  the  ptirpose  of  adopting  any  untried  sys- 
tem devised  by  theorists,  every  feature  of  wnicn  must  be  construed  by  the  courts, 
it  is  believed  that  thoughtful  men  will  require  nothing  short  of  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  the  prox>osed  system  will  prove  in  all  important  respecte  the 
superior  of  the  old." 


OHIO. 

The  power  of  the  legribBlatare  in  this  State  over  taxation  under  the  oonftitntion, 
as  determined  by  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  oonrt,  is  thns  defined  l^  ^e  Ohio 
tax  commission  of  1893: 

*'  First.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  taxation  of  x)ersons. 

"  Second.  As  to  prox>erty :  (a)  It  mnst  be  taxed  for  general  revenue  and  by  a  uni- 
form rule,  accordmg  to  its  true  value  in  money;  (o)  it  may  be  taxed  by  assess- 
ment for  special  benefits  derived  by  it  from  public  improvements. 

'  *  Third.  Business,  which  includes  all  subjects  of  taxation  other  than  persons  and 
pro];>erty,  may  be  taxed  either  for  general  revenue  or  for  the  purposes  of  refla- 
tion, in  such  mode  and  manner  as  the  legislature  in  its  discretion  may  determme." 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

To  these  excessive  limitations  upon  the  legislative  power,  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  api)ears  to  be  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  retention  of 
the  general  property  tax  system,  which,  **  in  principle,  is  a  survival  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  early  piurt  of  the  century,'*  and  tne  most  vigorous  efforts  to  sub- 
ject property  to  taxation  by  means  of  one  uniform  tax  on  all  classes. 

The  general  property  tax  still  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  revenue  for 
State  as  well  as  local  purposes,  and  Ohio  has  adopted  the  most  rigorous  and  drastic 
methods  devised  in  any  State  for  bringing  upon  the  tax  rolls  au  classes  of  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal. 

During  recent  years  efforts  have  also  been  made  through  special  leg^islative  enact- 
ments, without  pursuing  any  uniform  or  definite  plan,  to  supplement  the  genersd 
piroperty  tax  system  ana  bring  it  more  in  harmony  with  modem  economic  condi- 
tions. In  consecmence  of  such  desultory  efforts  we  find  in  this  State  the  general 
property  tax  "  side  by  side  with  the  gross-receipts  tax.  the  excise  tax,  and  assess- 
ment by  the  unit  rule  obtained  from  the  stock,  bonds,  and  earnings,  and  others,  all 
imposed  on  corporations  essentially  alike  in  character  and  differing  only  in  name." 

The  leg[islature  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  resort  to  any  expedient  within 
constitutional  restrictions  which  promised  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the 
antiquated  system  of  the  State,  and  we  find  corporations  substantially  alike  in 
character  taxed  by  6  distinct  methods,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

THE  LBYT. 

The  amoxmt  of  taxation  necessary  to  be  levied  annually  for  State  purposes  is 
determined  by  the  legislature,  for  county  purposes  by  the  county  commissioners, 
for  township  purposes  bv  township  trustees,  tor  school  purposes  by  the  boards  of 
education,  for  municipal  corporations  by  the  city  councils.  Each  of  these  bodies 
reports  its  estimates  to  the  county  auditor,  who  levies  tiie  taxes  upon  the  valu- 
ation as  reported  to  him  by  the  various  boards  of  equalization. 

ASSB88MBNT. 

One  assessor  is  annually  elected  in  each  ward  and  township  to  list  and  return 
personal  property.  His  labor  is  supplemented  by  the  county  auditor  and  the 
annual  city  and  county  boards  of  equalization. 

Other  assessing  officers  and  boards  are  the  county  auditors;  the  board  of 
appraisers  and  assessors  for  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  com- 
posed of  the  State  auditor,  State  treasurer,  and  the  attorney-general:  the  annual 
State  board  of  equalization  for  bnnks,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  State  auditor;  the  annual  State  board  of  equalization  for  railroads, 
composed  of  the  State  auditor,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  State  treasurer;  the 
decennial  citv.  county,  and  State  boards  of  equidization  for  resJ  estate. 
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All  property  in  the  State,  whether  real  or  personal,  and  whether  belonging  to 
iudivianals  or  corporations,  and  all  moneys,  credits,  investments  in  bonds,  stocla, 
or  otherwise,  of  persons  residing  in  the  State,  are  declared  to  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation, except  only  sach  as  may  be  expressly  exempted. 

EZEMFTIONS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitation  the  legislature  has  granted  exemptions 
to  public-school  property,  all  property  of  public  colleges  not  used  with  a  view 
to  profit,  cemeteries.  State  and  Federal  property,  county  buildings,  houses 
used  exclusively  for  public  worship,  ];)Oorhouses,  buildings  belonging  to  institu- 
tions of  purely  public  charity  together  with  the  land  occupied  by  such  institutions 
not  used  with  a  view  to  profit,  propertjr  used  for  extinguishing  fires,  public  prop- 
erty used  for  public  purposes  exclusively,  personal  prox>erty  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  (100,  etc 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Real  estate  is  defined  to  include  not  only  land,  but  all  buildings,  structures,  and 
improvements  and  fixtures  of  every  kind  thereon,  and  all  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  thereto  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  be  assessed  where  located*'  accord- 
ing to  its  true  value  in  money." 

Heal  estate  is  assessed  decennially  by  assessors  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
various  assessment  districts,  which  are  coequal  with  the  number  of  wards  and 
townshixw  within  the  county,  each  assessor  assessing  the  real  property  within  his 
district. 

The  action  of  the  assessors  is  reviewed  by  the  city  and  county  decennial  boards 
of  equalization  for  real  estate,  and  their  action  in  turn  is  reviewed  by  the  decen- 
nial State  board  of  equalization  for  real  estate.  Changes  in  valuations  and  errors 
in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  are  reported  by  the  annual  assessor  of  personal 
property,  and  changes  in  valuation  aiid  errors  are  corrected  and  equaHzea  by  the 
annual  city  and  county  boards  of  equalization. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Personal  property  of  all  kinds,  tangible  and  intangible,  is  by  law  subject  to 
taxation,  almost  without  exemption. 

Apparently  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  escape  from  the  duplicate,  such 
property  is  defined  with  great  minuteness  of  detail. 

Tlie  statute  provides  that  the  term  *'  investment  in  bonds  "  includes  all  moneys 
in  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of 
whatever  kind,  whether  issued  by  domestic,  public,  or  municipal  corporations,  or 
by  the  United  States,  held  by  x>ersons  residing  in  Ohio,  whether  for  themselves  or 
others.  The  term  '*  investment  in  stocks '*  includes  all  moneys  invested  in  the 
capital  stock  of  any  company,  for  the  taxaMon  of  which  no  special  provision  is 
made  by  law,  held  by  persons  residing  in  the  State,  either  for  themselves  or  oth- 
ers. The  term  '*  x>^rsonal  property  '*  includes,  first,  every  tangible  thing,  being 
the  subject  of  ownership,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  other  than  money,  not 
forming  any  part  of  real  property;  second,  the  capital  stock,  undivided  profits, 
and  all  other  means  not  formmg  pstrt  of  the  capital  stock  of  every  company,  and 
every  share,  portion,  or  interest  in  such  stock,  profits,  or  means,  by  wnatsoever 
name  the  same  may  be  designated;  third,  the  money  loaned  on  pledge  or  morir 
gage  of  real  estate,  although  a  deed  or  other  instrument  may  be  ^ven  for  the 
same,  if  between  the  parties  the  same  is  considered  as  security  merely.  The  term 
"  money  '*  includes  any  surplus  or  undivided  profits  held  by  societies  for  saving,  or 
banks  having  no  capital  stock,  gold  or  silver  coin,  bank  notes  of  solvent  bankis  in 
actual  possession,  and  every  deposit  which  the  person  owping.  holding  in  trust, 
or  having  the  beneficial  intereiBt  therein  is  entitled  to  withdraw  in  money  on 
demand.  The  term  ''credits  '*  means  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  all  legal  claims 
and  demands,  whether  for  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  due  or  to  become  due, 
including  deposits  in  banks  or  with  persons  within  or  out  of  this  State,  other  than 
such  as  are  held  to  be  money,  when  added  together  (estimating  every  such  claim 
or  demand  at  its  true  value  m  money) ,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  legal  bona  fide 
debts  owing  by  the  owner;  but  in  making  up  the  sum  of  such  debts  owing, 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  no  obligation  to  any  mutual  insurance  company, 
nor  any  unpaid  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  any  joint  stock  company,  nor 
any  subscription  for  any  religious,  scientific,  literary,  or  charitable  purpose;  nor 
any  acknowledgment  of  any  undebtedness,  unless  founded  upon  some  consideration 
actually  received  and  believed  at  the  time  of  making  such  acknowledgment  to  be 
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a  fun  consideration  therefor;  nor  any  acknowledgment  made  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  amount  of  credits  to  be  listed  for  taxation ;  nor  any  greater  amount 
or  iK>rtion  of  any  liabiUty  as  surety  than  the  person  required  to  make  the  state- 
ment of  such  credits  believes  that  such  surety  is  in  equity  bound  and  will  be  com- 
p^ed  to  pay  or  to  contribute  in  case  there  be  no  securities. 

LISTING  SYSTEM. 

Every  person  '*  of  full  age  and  sound  mind  "  is  required  to  make  out  and  deliver 
to  the  assessor  a  detailed  statement  of  all  personal  property  owned  bjr  him  or  in 
his  possession  or  control,  and  verify  the  same  by  oath;  and  the  assessor  is  required 
to  demand  such  sworn  statements. 

Any  person  who,  being  called  upon  to  list  propertv  for  taxation  and  claiming 
to  have  none,  either  on  his  own  account  or  for  others,  subject  to  taxation,  is  requirea 
to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  claim  in  that  regard. 

Such  statement  is  required  to  set  forth  trulv  and  distinctly  in  number,  detail, 
and  value  thereof,  various  kinds  of  chattels  and  the  value  of  all  articles  of  personal 
property  not  Included  in  any  special  class;  the  average  value  of  the  goods  and 
merchandise  which  such  ^rson  is  required  to  list  as  a  merchant;;  the  value  of 
property  which  he  is  required  to  list  as  a  banker,  broker,  or  stock  jobber;  the 
average  value  of  materials  or  manufactured  articles  which  he  is  required  to  list 
as  a  manufacturer;  moneys  on  hand  or  on  deposit  subject  to  order;  the  amount 
of  credits  as  above  defined;  the  amount  of  all  moneys  invested  in  bonds,  stocks, 
joint  stock  companies,  or  otherwise;  the  monthly  average  amount  or  value  for 
the  time  he  held  or  controlled  the  same  within  the  preceding  year  of  all  moneys, 
credits,  or  other  effects  invested  in  or  converted  into  securities  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State;  and  any  indebtedness  created  in  the  purchase  of  such 
securities  can  not  be  deducted  from  credits. 

Every  person  who  may  hold  any  property  belonging  to  others  is  required  to  list 
the  same  separately  from  his  own  and  in  like  manner,  specifying  the  name  of 
the  person,  estate,  company,  or  corporation  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Deposits  with  banks  or  persons  subject  to  draft  on  demand  are  taxable  as  money; 
if  payable  on  time  they  are  taxable  as  credits. 

These  provisions  apply  to  all  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any 
city,  cotmty,  town,  railroad,  telegraph,  express,  or  other  company,  and  the  stock  of 
any  corporation  whether  in  or  out  of  the  State,  and  notwithstanding  the  capital 
of  the  corporation  is  taxed  in  the  State  where  it  is  located. 

Money  or  credits  as  defined  must  be  listed  wherever  tiie  same  may  be,  and  debts 
can  only  be  deducted  from  credits. 

Shares  of  stock  in  banks,  railroads,  and  other  companies  in  Ohio  sx>ecifically 
provided  for  are  omitted  from  returns  of  holders,  because  the  returns  of  the  offi- 
cers of  such  companies  embrace  both  capital  and  means. 

Specific  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  valuation  of  personal  property,  the  general 
rule  being  '*  at  l^e  usual  selling  price  thereof." 

Investments  are  to  be  valued  at  the  true  value  thereof  in  money;  deposits  at  the 
full  amount;  credits  for  certain  sums  payable  in  money,  property,  or  labor  at  the 
full  amount;  annuities  or  moneys  receivable  at  stated  periods  at  the  sum  which 
they  are  believed  to  be  worth  at  the  time  of  Ustin^^. 

Severe  penalties  are  imposed  by  law  upon  assessing  officers  for  the  violation  of 
rules  for  valuing  personal  prox>erty. 

If  any  party  required  to  list  neglects  or  refuses  to  list  or  swear  to  the  state- 
ment the  assessor  must  note  such  fact  and  make  the  return  from  the  best  informa- 
tion he  can  obtain,  whereupon  the  auditor  is  required  to  add  50  x>er  cent  to  the 
amount  returned,  and  the  amount  so  increased  becomes  the  basis  of  taxation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  stock  and  property  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
shall  be  listed  and  the  kinds  of  property  that  shall  be  included  are  minutely 
defined. 

Shares  of  stock  in  building  and  loan  associations  upon  which  no  loans  have 
been  made  are  regarded  as  credits  and  the  holders  required  to  list  them  for  taxa- 
tion at  their  true  value  in  money. 

The  law  particularly  specifies  what  the  oath  administered  to  the  party  listing 
property  shall  contain.  It  is  comprehensive  and  *' ironclad,''  and  mcludes 
everything  that  might  possibly  disclose  any  evasion  or  deception. 

If  any  person  required  to  Hst  property  for  taxes  shaU  in  any  year  or  years  make 
a  false  return  or  evade  a  return,  the  county  auditor  is  required  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  true  amount  of  personal  prox>erty  omitted  during  such 
years  and  add  50  per  cent  thered,  and  taxes  are  to  be  collected  on  the  sum  so 
obtained. 
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In  oase  the  cotmty  anditor  has  reason  to  believe  or  is  informed  that  any  person 
has  made  to  the  assessor  a  false  statement,  or  that  the  assessor  has  not  returned 
the  fnll  amount  required  to  be  listed  or  has  omitted  or  made  erroneous  return  of 
any  property,  he  is  required  to  proceed  to  correct  such  return,  and  empowered  to 
summon  and  examine  witnesses,  the  i>arty  found  to  have  made  such  false  state- 
ment being  liable  for  the  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  this  State  the  laws  provide  for  the  most  careful  listing 
by  individual  statement  under  oath  and  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  the  most 
inquisitorial  examination  into  private  affairs,  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  authorize  the  employment  by  county  commissioners  of  persons  to  give  informa- 
tion concerning  the  property  of  individuals,  which  would  result  in  the  x>ersonal 
property  being  placed  upon  the  tax  rolls.  These  persons  are  termed  inquisitors^ 
and  in  some  counties  such  tax  inquisitors  have  been  allowed  and  x>aid  25  x>er  cent 
of  the  taxes  collected  through  such  information.  Tet,  notwithstanding  these 
efforts,  the  results,  so  far  as  getting  personal  pro^rty,  tangible  and  intangible, 
upon  the  rolls  is  concerned,  are  not  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  other  States, 
and  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  disposition  to  employ  other  methods  to  a 
greater  extent  in  reaching  personal  prox)erty  substantially  of  a  corporate  character. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  the  governor  of  the  State,  in  his  special  messaG[e,  savs 
that  personal  property  is  valued  all  the  way  from  full  value  down  to  nothnua;;  in 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  personal  propertjr  of  the  State  is  not  returned,  but 
entirely  and  fraudulently  withneld  from  taxation.  So  far  as  personal  prox>erty 
is  concerned,  the  fraud  is  with  the  i)eople  who  list  their  property  for  taxation. 
The  idea  seems  largely  to  prevail  that  there  is  inequality  in  taxation,  and  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  cheating  the  State,  although  to  do  so  a  fraudulent  rettum 
must  be  made  and  perjury  committed.  This  offense  against  the  State  and  good 
morals  is  too  frequently  committed  by  men  of  wealth  and  high  character  and 
corresponding  position  m  society. 

Dr.  Ely,  after  investigating  this  system  and  conversing  with  many  of  the  prom- 
inent men  of  the  State,  says  that  **  nobody  claimed  that  more  than  a  compara- 
tively small  fraction  or  psurtof  personal  property  was  reached  in  the  liurger  cities, 
while  it  was  generally  if  not  unanimously  held  that  the  larger  the  city  the  smaller 
the  proportion  of  the  x>ersonalty  reached — as  indeed  always  happens.*' 

He  refers  to  the  statement  of  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that  State  who  holds  estates 
in  trust  for  several  x)arties,  that  whenever  he  goes  to  the  tax  ofScehe  feels  capable 
of  committing  robbery,  arson,  and  murder,  because  he  is  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
on  estates  of  $2,000,  $3,000,  and  $4,000  belonging  to  little  oi-phan  children,  whereas 
he  sees  wealtiiy  clients  paying  on  10  or  15  per  cent  of  what  he  knows  they  are 
worth. 

Dr.  Ely,  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  once  an  official,  who  had  had 
long  service  in  the  tax  departments  of  Ohio,  said:  **  It  seems  to  me  from  what 
you  say  there  is  not  a  wealthy  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  is  not  a*i>erjurer." 
He  replied,  "  It  is  true." 

The  tax  commission,  in  its  report  of  1898,  after  thorough  investigation  and  sta- 
tistical demonstration  of  the  results  of  these  methods  in  the  taxation  of  personal 
property,  concludes  that  they  are  productive  of  very  gross  injustice  and  inequsdity ; 
that  while  fully  one-half  of  the  property  exists  in  intangible  form,  of  this  all  but 
a  mere  bagatelle  escapes  taxation  entirely.  The  commission  is  very  severe  in 
condemnation  of  the  system  and  its  results  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania tax  conference,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  Taxation  of  Quasi-public  Corporations 
in  Ohio,  says: 

**  Personal  property,  while  by  law  subject  to  taxation  almost  without  exemp- 
tion, and  with  the  most  stringent  measures  enacted  to  secure  its  assessment,  is 
seldom  returned  save  in  the  rural  districts,  where  it  can  not  escape  the  assessor's 
notice.  Every  conceivable  device  of  the  legislator  to  get  personal  property  on  the 
duplicate  has  failed  here  as  elsewhere,  and  realty  can  hope  for  but  httle  relief  from 
tiiis  source." 

The  rigid  inquisitorial  system  is  frequently  pointed  to  by  tax  commissions  and 
officials  of  other  States  as  a  practical  success  in  reaching  personal  property.  The 
Ohio  tax  commission  of  1893;  however,  after  careful  investigations,  shows  that 
this  system  does  not  succeed  m  getting  upon  the  tax  duplicates  any  appreciable 
part  of  the  personal  property  which  is  not  tangible  and  not  in  si^ht;  that  while 
m  country  counties,  where  the  assessor  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  taxpayer,  it  is  in  a  measure  successful,  in  the  city  counties  it  is  an 
utter  failure. 

The  commission  states,  as  a  result  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  property  of  a  modem  State  exists  in  intangible  forms,  and  of 
this  all  but  a  mere  bagatelle  escapes  entirely  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  reach 
it  in  the  form  of  property. 
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GOBPORATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

AH  oorporatioDB,  except  telegraph,  telephone,  eiroress,  and  railroad  oomiMiBieB, 
and  such  others  as  are  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  are  recjiured  to  list,  under 
oath,  and  return  to  the  auditors  of  the  several  connties  in  which  snoh  property  is 
situated,  all  their  personal  property,  including  moneys  and  credits  of  sa<3i  com- 
panies within  the  State,  ana  also  the  real  estate  necessary  to  their  daily  operations, 
at  the  actual  value  in  money;  to|^ther  with  a  statement  of  the  amoxmt  of  such 
property  situated  in  each  ward,  city^  village,  or  township  tiierein. 

llie  value  of  all  movable  property  is  thereupon  added  to  the  stationary  and  fixed 
-property  and  real  estate,  and  apportioned  to  such  wards,  cities,  villages,  or  town- 
ships pro  rata,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  the  fixed  property 
therein,  and  all  property  so  listed  and  apportioned  is  subject  to  and  pays  the  same 
taxes  as  other  lixe  property  in  such  cities,  villages,  wards,  or  townsnips. 

Such  corporations  are  also  required  to  return  to  the  State  auditor  the  aggregate 
amount  of  property  listed  in  the  several  counties.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  county 
auditor,  such  report  is  incorrect,  he  is  authorized  to  correct  it. 

The  county  board  of  equalization  and  the  State  board  of  equalization  convene 
annually,  and  the  county  auditor  is  required  to  lay  before  these  boards,  for  the 
territory  thev  respectively  have  jurisdiction  over,  the  returns  of  the  assessors, 
togetiier  with  the  returns  made  to  him  by  corporations. 

These  boards  have  power  to  hear  complaints,  and  may  equalize  the  valuations 
of  all  real  and  personal  property,  addmg  to  or  deducting  from  the  valuation 
thereof  upon  sucn  evidence  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  them* 

BANES. 

Unincorporated  banks  are  required  to  file  annually  with  the  county  auditor  a 
stetement,  under  oath,  showing — 

First.  Average  amount  of  notes  and  bills  receivable  discounted  or  purchased  in 
the  course  of  business. 

Second.  The  average  amount  of  accounte  receivable. 

Third.  The  average  amount  of  cash  and  cash  items  in  possession  or  transit. 

Fourth.  The  average  amount  of  stocks,  bonds,  including  United  Stetes  Gk>vem- 
ment  bonds,  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  held  as  an  investment  or  in  any  way 
representing  assete. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  real  estete  at  ito  assessed  value. 

Sixth.  The  average  amount  of  dei>osite. 

Seventh.  The  average  amountof  accounte  payable,  exclusive  of  current  deposit 
accounte. 

Eighth.  The  average  amount  of  United  Stetes  Gk)vemment  and  other  securities 
exempt  from  taxation. 

Ninth.  True  value  of  furniture  and  other  property. 

From  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  first  6  items  is  deducted  the  an^gate 
amount  of  items  6, 6, 7,  and  8,  and  the  remainder  added  to  the  ninth  item  becomes 
the  basis  for  taxation,  and  subject  to  the  same  rate  as  other  personal  property. 
These  xnrovisions  apply  also  to  incorporated  savings  banks. 

INCORPORATBD  BANKS. 

All  the  shares  of  the  stockholders  in  any  incorx)orated  bank  located  in  the  Steto 
are  listed  at  their  true  value  in  money  and  taxed  in  the  city,  ward,  or  village 
where  such  bank  is  located  at  the  same  rates  as  other  property  taxed  locally. 
The  real  estete  of  any  such  bank  is  taxed  where  located. 

The  ca^er  of  each  incorporated  bank  is  required  to  return  to  the  county  audi- 
tor a  true  stetement,  under  oath,  exhibitinff  in  deteil  and  under  appropriate 
heads  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  such  bank  on  the  Wednesday  next  preceding 
the  second  Monday  in  May,  together  with  the  name  and  residence  of  each  stock- 
holder and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each.  • 

Upon  receiving  such  report  the  auditor  fixes  the  total  value  of  the  shares  of  such 
bank  according  to  their  Ixue  value  in  money  and  deducte  therefrom  the  value  of 
the  real  estete  as  shown  bj  such  report. 

Such  reporto  and  valuations  are  thereupon  passed  uxK>n  and  equalized  by  the 
Stete  board  of  equalization  for  banks,  composed  of  the  governor,  Stote  auditor, 
and  attomey-generaL 
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Valuations,  1899. 

Valuation  of  real  estate  in  Ohio  in  1899 $1,856,684,809.00 

Valuation  of  personalty .—       530,084,860.00 

Total 1,786,689,069.00 

The  amount  of  taxes  raised  in  1899  was  as  follows: 

State  tax $5,071,800.81 

County  and  local  purposes 87,864,845.06 

Total  tax 48«986, 645.87 

The  classification  of  valuations  of  various  kinds  of  personal  property,  as  equal- 
ized by  local  boards,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  from  the  report  of  uie  auditor 
of  State  for  1899: 

Horses ^$87,888,986.00 

Cattle 84,808,704.00 

Mules,  etc ..  494,846.00 

Sheep 6,758,401.00 

Hogs 4,978,484.00 

Carriages 4,889,946.00 

All  other  personal  property  subject  to  taxation  and  not  included 

in  any  of  the  foregoing:  or  subnequent  items  of  this  statement. .  87, 088, 850. 00 

Watches 1,880,019.00 

Pianos  and  organs 4,680,475.00 

Mining  stock 87,818,781.00 

Value  required  to  be  listed  as  banker,  broker,  or  sfcock  jobber 753, 817. 00 

Manufacturers' stock,  etc 15,439,863.00 

Value  of  all  moneys  in  possession  or  on  deposit  subject  to  order  . .  41, 108, 885. 00 

Value  of  all  creditis  after  deducting  all  bona  fide  indebtedness 90, 185, 764. 00 

All  moneys  invested  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock  comjMinies,  annui- 
ties, or  otherwise 7,874,476.00 

Bank,  railroad,  and  other  corporation  property  returned  to  county 

auditors , 810,110,948.00 

Total  value 614,884,745.00 

FOREIGN  mSURANOE  COMPANIES. 

Every  agency  of  an  insurance  company  incorporated .  outside  the  State  is 
required  to  return  annually  to  the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  it  does  busi- 
ness or  from  which  it  collects  premiums  the  amount  of  the  gross  premium 
receipts  in  such  county  for  the  calendar  year;  provided,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  regular  companies,  wherever  propeity  holders  participate  in  the  surplus 
and  earnings  of  the  company,  diviaends  or  suiplus  from  previous  payments 
allowed  and  used  in  the  payment  of  current  premiums,  cancellation  or  surrender 
values,  and  commissions  paid  to  citizens  of  the  State  during  the  period  for  which 
receipts  are  reported  are  deducted  from  such  gross  receipts,  and  tne  net  amount  so 
obtained  is  the  basis  for  taxation  in  such  county.  Such  gross  premium  receipts 
are  entered  upon  the  tax  list  of  the  prox>er  coxmty  and  are  suojeot  to  the  same 
rate  of  taxation  as  other  personal  prox)ertv. 

The  sux>erintendent  of  msurance  annually  charges  and  collects  from  such  insur- 
ance companies  such  a  sum  as  added  to  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  will  amount  to  2i  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  as  shown  by  their 
annual  statements  under  oath  to  the  insurance  department.  Upon  failure  to  pay 
such  tax  or  upon  false  statement  of  the  gross  premium  receipts  the  license  of 
such  insurance  company  is  revoked.  The  amount  so  collected  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  is  paid  into  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  State.  The 
amount  so  collected  in  1899  was  (148,615.41. 

BAILBOAD  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  savs: 

**  Steam  railroads  are  still  assessed  for  taxation  in  Ohio  bv  methods  long  stnoe 
abandoned  by  more  progressive  States.  The  plan  is  a  modified  survival  of  the 
general  property  tax,  and  has  persisted  by  inertia.  While  most  States  have  appre- 
ciated their  inability  to  measure  railroad  values  by  an  actual  inventory  of  con- 
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Btitaent  elements,  and  have  adopted  methods  based  on  the  idea  that  the  road  is  a 
unit  or  a  system,  and  that  its  vame  inclndes  its  franchise  and  is  indicated  by  its 
capital  stock  or  earning  caipacity,  Ohio  has  clung  to  the  theory  that  railroad 
Ysuues  are  to  be  determined  m  the  same  manner  as  the  value  of  a  farm  or  stock 
of  fifoods,  by  enumerating  the  separate  valuations  of  its  real  estate,  right  of  way, 
rails,  rolling  stock,  and  eqnipment. 

"  The  plan  is  primitive  and  the  results  unsatisfactory.  It  not  infrequently 
favors  dishonesty  on  the  x>art  of  the  officials. 

*'  Valuations  are  low  and  tend  to  become  lower,  and  bear  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  assessment  of  other  forms  of  wealth." 

Bailroad  companies  in  Ohio  are  subject  to  two  forms  of  taxation;  the  first  in  the 
nature  of  an  ad  valorem  prox>erty  tax,  and  the  second  in  the  nature  of  an  excise 
tax  levied  by  the  State. 

PBOPEBTT  TAX. 

Valuations  of  railroad  property  for  assessment  and  taxation  are  made  by  the 
several  auditors  of  counties  through  which  the  roads  pass,  or  within  which  they 
have  their  tracks  or  roadway. 

These  county  auditors  are  constituted  a  board  of  assessors  and  appraisers  to 
revise,  value,  and  apportion  the  property,  moneys,  and  credits  of  such  railroad 
compsmies  in  the  several  counties.  Tne  boiard  keeps  a  complete  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedmgs,  certified  copies  of  which  are  required  to  be  sent  to  the  auditor  of  each 
county  eonstituting  a  member  of  such  board,  to  be  recorded  and  open  to  public 
inspection. 

This  board  meets  annually  to  ascertain  and  value  the  roadbed,  water  and  wood 
stations,  and  such  other  realty  as  is  necessary  to  the  daily  operation  of  the  roads, 
and  all  the  personal  property  of  the  railroad  companies,  including  moneys  and 
credits  and  tne  undivided  profits,  reserve  or  contingent  fimds.  and  also  the  equip- 
ment, locomotives,  cars,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  belonging  to  them  or  under  their 
control. 

The  board  may  require  from  the  officers  of  each  road  a  detailed  statement  under 
oath  of  all  the  items  and  particulars  constituting  such  property,  moneys,  and 
credits,  and  the  value  thereof,  and  may  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  the  road 
and  any  or  all  of  its  officers,  receivers,  servants,  and  agents  touching  any  matter 
relating  to  the  same. 

The  v^ue  of  the  property,  moneys,  and  credits  so  foxmd  is  apportioned  by  the 
board  among  the  several  counties  through  which  the  road  or  any  part  thereof 
runs,  and  to  each  city,  village,  township,  and  district;  the  real  estate,  structures, 
and  stationary  property,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  tiie  real  estate,  structures, 
and  stationary  personal  propertjr  therein,  and  the  rolling  stock,  main  track,  road- 
bed, supplies,  moneys,  and  oredits,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  road  in  each 
county,  city,  village,  and  district. 

Where  the  line  of  such  railway  is  divided  into  divisions  or  branches,  it  is 
provided  that  so  much  of  the  rollmg  stock  as  belongs  to  or  is  used  solely  upon 
any  one  of  such  divisions  shall  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  to  l^e  county 
or  counties  and  to  each  city,  village,  or  district  through  which  such  division 
runs. 

When  any  railroad  company  has  part  of  its  road  in  the  State  and  part  thereof 
in  another  State,  such  board  is  required  to  take  the  value  of  sucn  property, 
money,  and  credits,  so  found  as  aforesaid,  and  divide  it  in  the  proportion  which 
the  length  of  such  road  within  the  State  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  such  road, 
apportioning  the  values  thereof  in  tiie  State  as  aforesaid. 

Certificateis  of  such  apportionment  are  sent  to  each  county  auditor  and  to  each 
city,  village,  or  district  interested.  The  several  county  auditors  thereupon  appor- 
tion upon  the  tax  list  the  amount,  as  certified  or  as  equalized  by  the  State  board, 
to  such  county,  city,  village,  or  district. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  county  auditors  is  reviewed  by  the  State  board  of 
ejiualization  for  railroads,  composed  of  the  State  auditor.  State  treasurer,  oommis- 
sioner  of  railroads  and  teleg^^aphs,  and  attorney-general.  This  board  has  power 
to  hear  complaints  and  to  equalize  the  valuation  of  the  board  of  county  auditors, 
but  may  not  reduce  the  aggregate  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  railroad  com- 
panies within  the  State  below  the  amount  returned  by  sncn  board. 


In  1896,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  every  railroad  company  doing  busineai 
within  the  State  of  Ohio  is  required  to  file  annually  with  the  State  auditor  a 
Htatenient  under  oath  showing  the  name  and  nature  of  the  company,  location 
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of  principal  office,  names  and  addresses  of  officers,  and  in  case  of  each  railroad 
situated  wholly  in  Ohio,  the  gross  earnings  from  operation,  and  in  case  of  each 
railroad  partly  within  and  partly  without  Ohio,  the  gross  earnings  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  line,  with  the  miles  of  line  within  and  without  Ohio. 

The  auditor  of  the  State,  State  treasurer,  and  attorney-general  constitute  a 
State  board  of  appraisers  and  assessors,  which  proceeds  to  ascertain  and  determine 
the  gross  earnings  of  such  railroads  in  the  State  from  such  reports,  and  reports 
made  to  the  commissicner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs.  When  the  line  of  a  railroad 
company  is  i>artly  within  and  partlv  without  the  State,  such  proportion  of  the 
gross  earnings  are  taxed  as  the  length  of  line  withm  the  State  Dears  to  the  whole 
mileage. 

The  State  auditor  annually  charges  and  collects  an  excise  tax  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  such  gross  earnings,  the  proceeds  being  paid  into  the  general  revenue 
fund  of  the  State. 

The  amounts  of  excise  taxes  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads  for  the  8  years 
during  which  the  act  has  been  hi  force  are  as  follows: 

1897.. :.-..  |304,ft50.24 

1898 844,715.83 

1899 868,218.74 

The  excise  tax  x>er  mile  of  road  was  $41.82  in  1899. 

The  total  value  of  property  of  railroad  companies  in  1897, 1898,  and  1899,  as  fixed 
by  county  auditors  and  equalized  by  the  State  board,  was  as  follows: 

1897 $106,\01,916 

1898 105,730,241 

1899 106,487,590 

Statement  of  valuation  of  property  of  raUroada  in  1899. 

Main  track $66,746,848 

Second  track... 4,674,893 

Branches 2,783,564 

Sidings 7,229,079 

Rolling  stock 18,955,461 

Buildings 4,845,965 

Tools  and  machinery 780,468 

Moneys,  credits,  etc 1,618,986 

Total  of  taxable  property 106,484,754 

Value  fixed  by  State  board,  1899 106,487,590 

The  State  and  county  taxes  paid  by  railroad  comx)an]es  in  Ohio  on  their  right 
of  way,  real  estate,  and  equipment  for  the  same  years  were: 

1897 $2,816,229.97 

1898..-. 2,614,187.05 

1899  (estimated) , 2,662,189.00 

making  the  total  taxes,  State  and  county  and  excise,  in  those  years — 

1897 8,121,087.39 

1898 2,958,852.87 

1899 8,025,407.74 

Total  taxes  per  mile  of  road  in  1899,  $348.54. 

The  gross  earnings  of  railroads,  Ohio  proportion,  in  1898  were  $68,764,988.78,  and 
in  1899  $72,369,848.68. 

The  income,  Ohio  proportion,  after  deducting  operating  expenses,  was  in  1898 
$19,702,720.82,  and  in  1899  $21,101,792.89. 

By  the  foregoing  statement  it  ap];>ear8  that  railroad  companies  in  Ohio  pay  in 
taxes  nearly  4i  per  cent  of  their  gross  earning^.  Comparison  with  the  taxes  paid 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  shows  that  tho  percentage  of  fjxosa  earnings  paid  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  levied  in  those  States,  which  mipose  a  specino  tax 
only  on  gross  earnings. 

In  Michigan,  in  1899,  the  total  gross  earnings  of  railroads  were  $85,893,864.22. 
and  the  total  tax  amounted  to  $1,063,199.76,  or  about  an  average  of  8  per  cent  of 
the  earnings.  The  graded  rate  in  Michi^^  is  from  2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent, 
according  to  the  amount  of  earnings  per  mile.  The  Ohio  roads  undoubtedly  have 
a  greater  average  traffic  and  would  come  within  the  higher  rates. 

The  total  gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1898  amounted 
to  $82,189,172.20,  and  the  tax  on  such  earnings  was  $1,247,867.08,  a  small  fraction 
less  than  4  per  cent. 
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The  value  of  all  taxable  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  Ohio,  according  to 
the  consolidated  tax  duplicate  of  1897,  was  $1,748,008,639,  and  the  total  tax  levied 
npon  that  basis  amounted  to  $40,721,769.86,  making  the  average  rate  of  taxation 
2.32  p&r  cent. 

The  aggregate  assessed  valoation  of  all  taxable  property  in  Wisconsin  in  1897  was 
$625,101,151.81,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  taxes  was  $16,663,692.72,  making  the  rate 
of  taxation  2.66  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  property  subject  to  taxation  in  Michigan  in  1896 
was  $1,105,100,000,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  for  that  year  was  $19,600,061;  rate  of 
taxation,  1.76  per  cent. 

TMs  comparison  is  of  some  value  as  affording  a  measurement  in  contrast  with  a 
modem  method  of  taxation,  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  system  in  both  valuation  and  rate  of  taxation,  but  can  not  be  regard^ 
as  a  reliable  criterion  as  to  the  adequacy  of  railroad  taxation  in  Ohio,  even  if  a 
comparison  between  two  utterly  irreconcilable  systems  of  taxation  can  be  made 
a  safe  criterion  at  all. 

The  proportion  of  the  assessed  valuation  to  the  actual  value  of  all  the 

Sroperty  of  the  States  named,  assessed  and  unassessed,  can  not  be  given  wil^  any 
agree  of  accuracy.  From  varying  statistical  statements  of  taxing  officials  and 
investigators,  the  statement  that  the  assessed  valuation  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  01  tiie  actual  value  of  all  property  would  probably  be  a  very  conservative 
fi^ess. 

THE  OHIO  TAX  COMMISSION'S  BEPOBT  ON  RAILROADS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  very  excellent  report  of  the  Ohio 
tax  commission  of  1893  is  its  elaborate  investigation  of  railroad  taxation,  its 
attempt  at  comparison  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  railroads  in  Ohio  with  that 
of  other  prox>eixy  under  existing  methods,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
earnings  of  such  proi>erty  paid  in  taxes  as  compared  with  that  of  some  other 
forms  of  corporate  prox>erty  and  some  city  real  estate— this  in  support  of  the 
contention  of  the  commission  that  the  correct  measure  of  corporate  ability  as  a 
basis  of  taxation  is  income  or  earning  cai>acity.  Its  recommendations  along 
that  line  and  the  results  of  its  investigation  and  conclusions  are  in  some  respects 
more  surprising  than  sound.  This  feature  of  the  report  has  attracted  special 
attention  throughout  the  country. 

The  commission  attempted  to  arrive  at  the  true  value  of  railroad  property  by  a 
comparison  of  gross  and  net  earnings,  stock-exchan^  quotations,  and  bonded 
indebtedness,  the  assessed  valuation  being  comx>ared  with  that  of  1892,  and  finally 
adopted  as  a  fair  method  of  determining  the  value  of  the  property  of  railroads 
within  the  State  the  capitalizing  of  their  net  income  at  6  per  cent.  Up  to  the 
year  1896  the  ad  valorem  valuation  by  county  auditors  was  the  only  mraiod  of 
assessment  and  taxation  of  railroads,  and  the  excise  tax  law  of  that  year,  above  set 
forth,  was  the  recommendation  of  the  commission.  After  showing  that  the 
valuations  by  county  auditors  in  1892  were  less  than  the  valuations  m  1878,  the 
commission  says: 

"  The  valuation  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company 
in  the  year  1878  was  $12,996,609;  in  the  year  1892  it  was  $12,467,746.  In  the  year 
1878  the  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  Lake  Shore  system  were  $13,606,169,  wheoreas 
in  the  year  1892  the  gross  earnings  were  $22,416,882,  and  the  net  earnings  were 
$6,612,192  as  against  $6,493,165  in  1878. 

*'  The  comparison  for  the  same  respective  years  of  the  valuations  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg  Railway  Company  is  equally  striking.  In  1878  the  whole 
valuation  was  $5,731,000;  in  1892  it  was  $4,495,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pany did  50  per  cent  more  business  in  1892  than  in  1878,  its  gross  receipts  being 
$2,272,166  in  1878  and  $3,429,278  in  1892. 

**  The  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  Company  was  assessed  in 
Ohio  in  1878  at  $10,732,001  and  in  1892  at  $10,626,948,  while  the  gross  receipts  in 
1878  were  $7,830,000  and  Sll,669,142  in  1892." 

The  commission  says  it  is  hardly  oi>en  to  doubt "  that  the  real  value  of  the 
property  of  many  of  these  railroads  has  greatly  increased,  and  that  this  is  certainly 
true  of  the  leading  lines.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  information  tiiat  the 
through  '  trunk  Unes,*  like  the  Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Shore  systems,  have  spent 
enormous  sums  of  money  of  late  years  in  the  improvement  of  their  roadbeds. 

"Again,  the  equipment  of  these  roads  has  improved  with  the  improvements 
made  in  rolling  stock.  The  earning  capacity  per  mile  must  be  vastly  greater  now 
than  it  was  16  ;fears  ago." 

The  commission  attempts  to  determine  the  real  value  of  many  of  the  railways  in 
Ohio.    After  mature  consideration,  the  commission  says  the  railroad  companies 
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goffer  no  injustice  if  their  income  is  capitalized  atOpercent;  this  is  in  effectdeterm- 
ining  that  their  real  value  is  16f  times  their  net  income,  or,  to  pat  it  in  another 
form,  that  anything  that  pays  6  per  cent  is  worth  par.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
rulway  companies  the  statements  of  the  net  earnings  were  obtained  bythe  conrtesy 
of  the  railroad  officials,  and  in  other  cases  from  JPoor's  Manual  of  Kailroads  for 
the  year  1892.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  year  1893  was  an  exceptional  year. 
For  a  series  of  years,  however,  since  1886,  the  earnings' of  manv  of  our  railwa3rs 
had  been  reasonably  constant.  Even  great  systems  like  the  Lake  Shore  Bailway 
Company  showed  variations  in  net  earnings  of  comnaratively  small  amounts,  it 
is  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  capital  of  railroad  comx>anies  is  represented  by 
bonds,  which  are  often  the  only  real  capital  which  the  railway  has.  In  most 
cases  the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  regularly  paid  for  long  series  of  years  together. 

Again,  it  is  noted  that  this  method  of  reaching  the  real  value  of  a  railwa^r  com- 
pany's property  is  entirely  independent  of  the  amount  of  stocks  or  bonds  issued 
upon  the  property.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  property  is  ito  real  test,  and  not 
at  idl  the  judgment  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprises.  Their  judgment  may  be 
f^reatly  at  fault;  the  stock  may  be  '*  watered,"  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  yet  no 
injustice  is  done  to  the  owners  by  the  method  which  has  been  adopted.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  understood  that  in  determining  the  values  of  those  properties  which  run 
through  several  States  the  amounts  which  are  proportionate  to  the  mileage  in 
Ohio  were  ascertained. 

Pursuing  these  methods,  it  is  seen,  for  instance,  that  the  real  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Bailway  Company  is  $18,641,207;  it  has  86 
per  cent  of  its  mileage  in  Ohio;  the  real  value  in  Ohio  is  therefore  $16,081,488;  the 
appraised  value  in  Ohio  is  $4,495,228.  Take  another  instance:  The  net  earnings  of 
the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo  Bailway  Company  are  $1,567,457.33; 
its  real  value  by  this  method  is  determined  to  be  $26,124,289;  it  is  asse^ed  for  taxa- 
tion in  Ohio  at  $4,024,221.  Taking  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Bailway 
Company,  its  net  earnings  are  $8(W,809.40;  its  real  value,  all  in  Ohio,  is  $18,496,825; 
its  assessed  value  is  $2,701 ,889.  Take  still  another  instance:  The  Toledo  and  Ohio 
Central  Bailway  Company  has  net  earnings  of  $506,306.01;  its  total  value,  all  in 
Ohio,  is  $8,488,438;  its  appraised  value  is  $2,461,538. 

It  will  be  useful,  again,  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  with  the 
estimates  placed  upon  ihe  value  of  the  railroad  by  the  investing  public.  If 
idl  the  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  a  given  railway  are  taken  and  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  sold  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  a  year  of  normal  values 
are  ascertained,  a  means  is  obtained  for  determining  what  estimate  is  placed  upon 
the  value  of  these  railways  by  those  who  in  the  long  run  fix  values — ^the  persons 
who  buy  for  investment. 

Taking,  for  instance,  the  different  issues  of  bonds  and  stock  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Bailway  Company,  and  determining  the  value  of  the  entire 
issues  Dy  the  average  of  the  quotations  at  which  they  were  sold  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  year  1892,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole  property  was 
worth,  in  the  opinion  of  investors,  about  $28,000,000,  and  that  that  part  of  it  which 
is  in  Ohio  was  worth  $13,196,000.  Its  value  as  determined  by  capitalisdng  its 
income  at  6  per  cent  was  foun^  to  be  $7,633,547.  It  thus  appeared  to  the  com- 
mission that  in  this  case,  at  least,  no  injustice  was  done  to  tihe  radlway  com- 
pany by  the  method  selected. 

The  value  of  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Valley  Bailway  Company's  property, 
capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  is  $7,861,336;  capitalized  at  5  per  cent,  it  is  ^,488,600; 
determined  by  tne  avera^^e  of  quotations  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
for  the  year  1892  (partially  estimated),  its  property  was  worth  $8,450,000. 

Again,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Bailway  Company  was  worth, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  quotations,  about  $109,000,000; 
capitalized  at  6  per  cent  it  is  worth  about  $110,000,000. 

ft  should  further  be  remembered,  the  commission  said,  that  it  is  impojssible  in 
the  case  of  many  railways  to  reach  any  adequate  conclusions  by  determining  their 
values  upon  the  basis  of  their  stock-exchange  quotations.  For  instiuice,  the  proi>- 
erty  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Bailway  Company  is  covered  with 
mortgages  securing  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  about  $90,000,(K)0;  its  capital  stock, 
amountmg  to  about  $45,000,000,  is  entirely  held  by  trustees,  who  are  selected  by 
the  bondholders  under  a  scheme  devised  when  the  road  was  reorganized  in  1880. 
The  common  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Bailway  Company 
and  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Bailway  Com- 
pany are  owned  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Bailway  Compimy .  In 
all  these  cases  it  is  apparent  that  the  selling  value  of  the  stock  is  detennined  by 
other  considerations  than  the  earning  capacity  of  the  railroad.  In  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  stock-exchange  valuations  can  be  obtained  for  the  several  properties. 
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the  oommissioii  says,  the  figures  obtained  will  bear  ont  the  condnsioiis  reached  by 
the  other  method  adopted;  namely,  the  capitalization  of  the  income  of  the  railway 
companies  at  6  per  cent. 

The  commission  also  obtained  statements  of  the  taxes  paid  in  Ohio,  the  gross 
earnings  and  the  net  earnings  of  all,  or  all  but  one  or  two,  of  the  railways  in 
Ohio.  It  also  obtained  the  percentage  of  mileage  in  Ohio  in  those  cases  where  the 
railway  systems  nm  into  ouier  States.  It  has  been  already  stated  how  the  net 
earnings  were  obtained.  In  almost  every  instance  the  items  of  proi>ortionate 
mileage  in  the  State  and  of  the  taxes  paid  in  Ohio  were  obtained  from,  the  audi- 
tors or  other  ofliciiOs  of  the  several  railway  comjianies.  By  an  easy  calculation, 
tram  this  data,  it  was  determined  what  part  of  the  net  earnings  arose  in  Ohio. 
'*  It  is  then  possible  to  make  the  same  comparison  which  has  oeen  made  ynth 
other  classes  of  investments,  namely,  what  ratio  the  taxes  paid  in  Ohio  bear  to 
the  net  earnings  which  arise  from  the  business  in  Ohio.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  net  earnings  include  the  interest  which  is  x>aid  upon  bonds.  In  an 
economic  sense  bonds  are  capital;  railways  are  built  with  the  avails  of  bonds,  and 
in  many  instances  the  bonds  are  the  only  real  capital.  To  cite  a  single  instance, 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany is.  as  stated,  over  $90,000,000;  the  stock  of  the  corporation  is  about  $45,000,000; 
the  real  value  of  the  railway  company's  property  has  been  estimated  by  compe- 
tent experts  at  $85,000,000.  In  this  case  it  is  certainly  clear  that  the  real  capital 
of  this  corporation  is  represented  by  those  issues  of  bonds  wliich  correspond  to 
its  true  value  and  which  are  secured  by  the  mortgages  first  in  nriority. 

"  The  following;  table  shows  the  percentage  of  taxes  paid  in  Ohio  to  net  income 
arising  in  Ohio  m  l^e  year  1892  by  a  number  of  railway  companies  which  are 
believed  to  be  representotive  ones: 

Percentage. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 11.32 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 10.62 

Pennsylvania  system 6.90 

The  valley  Railway 8.88 

Clevelandand  Canton 7.05 

Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling 6.89 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 8.48 

Toledo  and  Ohio  Central 6.64 

Columbus,  Hooking  Valley  and  Toledo 5.16 

Cleveland  and  Marietta 8.25 

Cincinnati,  Portsmouth  and  Virginia 17.94 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 6.57 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 11.99 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 7.99 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 9.36 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 6.02 

"  A  large  number  of  the  smaller  roads  are  omitted  from  this  table. 

*'  Again  it  should  be  remembered  that  our  system  of  assessing  railway  proi)erty 
estimates  its  value  by  the  mile,  and  that  a  mile  of  road  through  a  country  swamp 
is  worth  as  much  for  taxation  as  a  mile  through  the  heart  of  a  large  city.  The 
result  is  that  the  railway  company  pays  the  low  rates  prevailing  in  the  coimtry 
counties  on  the  gpeat  bulk  of  its  mileage,  and  the  high  rates  of  the  large  cities  only 
on  a  small  fraction  thereof. 

"  If  the  principJee  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  discussion  are  correct;  if  it  be  true 
that  the  proper  basis  of  taxation  is  ability  to  pay,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  correct 
rule  is  proportionality  of  taxes  to  income  or  earning  capacity,  then  it  is  submitted, 
from  uie  facts  which  have  been  collected,  that  investments  in  no  other  form  in 
Ohio  pay  in  taxes  so  small  proiK>rtion  of  the  earnings  derived  from  the  invest- 
mento  as  do  the  investmente  in  railway  corporations.  While  investmente  in 
improved  real  estate  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  pay  from  16  to  25  per  cent  of 
their  gross  rentals  in  taxes;  while  banks  pay  20  per  cent  or  more  of  their  net 
income  in  taxes;  while  investment  securities  are  taxed  at  the  ratio  of  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  their  income;  while  street-railway  companies,  at  least  in  Cleveland,  pay 
25  per  cent  of  their  net  income  in  taxes,  mvestments  in  railway  property  do  not 
pay  nearly  so  much  proportionately.  Few  railways  of  the  State  x)ay  as  much  as 
10  per  cent  of  their  net  earnings  in  taxes,  while  the  great  majority  pay  only  from 
6  to  8  i>er  cent. 

'*  To  sum  up  the  conclusions  derived  from  these  •onsiderations:  It  is  found  that 
the  railways  of  the  State  are  assessed  for  taxation  at  only  $105,000,000;  that  the 
railways,  so  far  as  they  can  be  identified,  were  assessed  upon  a  higher  valuation 
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in  1878  than  they  are  now;  that  they  onl^  pay  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  iStu/tr  net 
earnings  in  taxes,  while  capital  invested  in  other  classes  of  property  pays  a  mnch 
larger  percentage  of  its  earnings.  If  their  a^jpraised  valnationsDe  compared  with 
their  real  values,  as  determined  by  capitalizing  their  net  earnings  at  6  per  cent, 
it  is  f  onnd  that  the  appraised  valuation  is  not  more  than  35  to  33  per  cent  of  their 
real  values.  While  it  is  true  that  land  is  appraised  at  less  than  its  real  value  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  yet  in  no  considersTole  section  is  the  percentage  of  under- 
valuation nearly  so  low  as  this." 

Applying  the  method^  of  the  Ohio  tax  commission  and  capitalizing  at  6  ner 
cent  the  net  income  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  which  was  $19,702,700  in  1808,  we  nnd 
the  true  vidue  to  be  $328«378,606.  The  tntal  taxes  paid  in  1898,  including  the  new 
excise  tax,  were  $2,958,853.87,  making  the  rate  ox  taxation  on  such  valuation  a 
little  more  than  9  nulls. 

Applying  the  rule  adopted  by  the  tax  commission  to  the  net  earnings  and 
taxes  of  all  Ohio  railways  for  1899,  as  reported  by  the  State  commissioner  of  rail- 
roads, we  have  the  following: 

Total  net  income $31,101,793.89 

Total  taxes  paid 8,035,407.74 

Percentage  of  net  income,  14.83,  about  one-seventh. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Howe^  referring  to  the  subject,  says:  '*  While  the  burdens  of  other 
property  have  increased  in  recent  years,  the  valuations  on  railroad  prox>erty  have 
either  mminished  or  become  stationary." 

As  indicative  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Howe  produces  the  following 
statistics  of  assessments  and  gross  eamingps  of  six  railroad  systems  lying  whoUy 
within  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  he  says  are  in  no  sense  exceptional: 


SunlngB ... 
AflBesament , 


1886. 


$4,496,428 
8^944,886 


1800. 


$6,097,181 
10,165,174 


1896. 


$10,266,466 
10,000,828 


These  show  that  while  gross  earnings  increased  in  eleven  years  over  300  x>er 
cent,  the  assessments  increased  little  over  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Howe  says,  further,  that  the  same  disparity  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  all  roads  that  have  been  examined  in  that  State,  and  that  not  only  has 
the  assessment  of  railroad  values  either  diminished  or  remained  stationary, while 
that  of  other  forms  of  property  has  increased,  but  the  valuation  of  the  roads  is 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  lower  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  realty  in  the 
State. 

The  restriction  of  Mr.  Howe*s  comparison  to  realty  is  significant  and  suggests 
that  personalty  mi^ht  afEord  more  just  comparison. 

In  the  consideration  of  new  systems  of  corporate  taxation  in  connection  with  a 
prevailing  general  proi>erty  tax,  it  appears  to  be  a  common  diversion  to  under- 
take to  demonstrate  the  justice  or  injustice  thereof  by  contrasts  and  comparisons 
with  the  taxation  of  property  generally,  through  methods  similar  to  those  above 
set  forth.  It  may,  however,  oe  re^^ded  as  questionable  whether  anv  such  com- 
parison for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  a  just  measure  of  taxation  by  new 
and  modem  methods  can  be  satisfactory  or  reliable,  and  whether  such  attempts 
are  not  apt  to  be  entirely  misleading. 

The  rates  of  taxation  under  the  general  proi>erty-tax  valuations  form  no  relia- 
ble or  even  approximate  basis  of  taxaiaon  under  a  system  that  is  based  upon  an 
arbitnury  valuation  of  corporate  property,  which  includes  all  elements  of  value, 
real  or  fictitious,  such  as  franchises,  earnings,  earning  capacity,  stocks  and 
bonds,  etc. 

The  necessity  for  new  systems  of  taxation  of  corporations  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  General  property  tax  is  a  failure,  even  in  its  application  to 
tangible  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  utterly  inadequate  for  the  just  or 
reasonable  taxation  of  property  of  a  corporate  or  intangible  character.  Conse- 
quently, when  methods  are  devised  based  upon  different  principles  of  taxation,  it 
seems  unsound  and  futile  to  undertake  to  measure  or  compare  their  adequacy  by 
applying  to  the  property  under  one  method  a  rule  of  valuation  which  measures 
a!l  elements  of  value,  and  from  which  neither  value  nor  property  escapes,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  taxation  oi  property  under  another  method  which  only  partly 
values  a  mere  portion  of  the  property  to  which  it  is  sought  to  be  applied. 
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The  rules  of  yalnatioii  under  these  new  methods  and  the  rates  of  taxation  under 
the  old  can  not  form  any  reliable  basis  of  comparison  as  to  taxation  yields.  Snch 
comparison  in  the  end  is  the  wildest  ^esswork.  New  methods  must  be  consid- 
ered independently,  both  as  to  valuation  and  rates,  to  determine  their  efficiency 
and  the  adequacy  of  taxation  burden. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  conclusions  of  the  Ohio  tax  commission  and  the  results 
of  all  similar  methods  of  investigation  api>ear  less  startling  and  of  questionable 
worth. 

The  conclusion  that  a  great  class  of  corporate  property,  peculiar  in  character 
and  uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  value,  under  a  method  of  valuation  impossible 
of  coiTect  application,  is  assessed  at  one-third  of  its  real  value,  as  determined  by 
an  arbitrary  method  based  upon  the  uncertain  earning  capacity  of  a  prosperous 
period,  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  other  prox>erty  in  large  part 
escapes  taxation  entirely,  is  subject  to  important  exemx)tions,  and  the  portion  that 
reaones  the  tax  roll  is  greatly  undervalued.  Then  the  justice  of  rates  of  taxation 
maybe  intelligently  considered. 

When  the  statement  is  made  that  a  class  of  property,  upon  a  valuation  of 
|S28,878,606,  based  upon  earning  capacity,  pays  a  tax  of  9  milk  upon  each  doUar, 
if  we  try  to  regard  it  in  comparison  with  property  in  general,  subject  to  a  tax 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  the  theorist  is  apt  to  d^uce  erroneous  conclusions  unless  he 
firat  discovers  some  method  for  determining  the  earning  value  of  i^  existing 
tangible  prox>erty,  the  exact  amount  of  moneys,  all  the  deposits,  the  face  value  of 
all  mortgages,  me  earning  power  of  bonds,  stock,  and  all  interest-bearing  or 
dividend-sharing  securities  and  investments,  franchise  values,  the  value  of  busi- 
ness reputation  and  fpood  will,  in  short,  all  tiie  manifold  forms  of  value  ATrigHng 
under  modem  conditions,  to  complete  the  comparison. 

An  illustration  of  the  results  of  comx>arison  of  taxation  rates  under  different 
methods  of  valuation  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  excise  tax  on  electric  light 
and  gas  companies,  etc." 

TELEGRAPH,  TELEPHONE,  AND  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  are  taxed  under  an  act  known  as  the  Nichols  law.  They  are 
required  to  me  annually  with  the  State  auditor  a  sworn  statement  showing  name 
and  nature  of  company,  location  of  principal  office,  names  and  addresses  of  officers, 
number  of  shares  of  capital  stock,  the  par  and  market  value,  or  if  no  market  value, 
the  actual  value  of  the  shares,  real  estate  owned  in  Ohio  and  the  value  tiiereof, 
personal  property  in  Ohio,  including  moneys  and  credits  and  the  value  thereof, 
total  value  of  real  estate  and  x>ersonal  propertv  outside  the  State,  length  of  lines 
within  and  without  Ohio,  and  in  the  case  of  telegraph  and  express  companies  tiie 

gross  receipts  for  the  year,  from  whatever  source  derived,  from  each  office  in 
hio,  and  the  total  gross  receipts  within  the  State;  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Stete  auditor,  upon  blanks  provided  by  him.  The 
State  auditor.  State  treasurer,  and  attorney-general  constitute  a  State  board  of 
assessors,  which  meets  and  proceeds  to  ascertain  and  assess  the  value  of  the 
entire  property  of  such  companies  within  the  State  in  the  proportion  which  the 
same  bears  to  the  entire  property  of  such  companies,  being  guided  by  the  value 
of  their  capital  stock  and  such  other  evidence  and  rules  as  will  enable  it  to  wnrive 
at  the  true  value  in  money. 

This  value  is  apportioned  by  the  State  auditor  among  the  various  counties 
through  which  the  lines  of  such  companies  run  in  proportion  to  tiie  value  of  the 
property  therein  and  in  the  proportion  that  the  mileage  in  the  respective  coun- 
ties bears  to  the  total  mileage  within  the  State,  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned 
are  in  turn  placed  upon  the  duplicates  of  the  minor  divisions  of  the  counties  and 
taxed  with  other  property  at  local  rates. 

The  valuation  of  the  property  of  telegraph  companies  by  the  board  for  the 
years  1898  and  1899  was  as  follows: 


Company. 


Postal  Telegraph  Cable . . . 
Western  Union  Telegraph 


1806,698 
2,108,078 


S312,7e8 
2,099,401 


Express  comi>anies  are  required  to  make  statements  similar  to  those  required 
of  telegraph  companies,  their  property  is  valued  by  the  same  board,  and  after 
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deducting  the  value  of  real  estate  taifed  locally,  is  apportiDned  by  the  State 
anditor  among  the  varions  connties  in  which  the  company  does  bnsiness,  in  the 
proportion  that  the  gross  receipts  in  each  county  bear  to  the  total  gross  receipts 
within  the  State. 
The  valuation  of  the  board  for  the  years  1808  and  1809  was  as  follows: 


Company. 


Adams  Expren 

American  Expren 

National  Exprea 

Pacific  Express *. 

&mthem  Expren 

United  States  Expren 

Wells-Fargo  Expren 


1898. 


1809. 


1314.662 

1357,684 

272,518 

862,638 

84,009 

83,741 

10,621 

10,827 

11,898 

11,416 

277,938 

800,626 

87,481 

83,822 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  tested  in  the  case  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company  v.  Ohio  State  Auditor,  and  its  constitutionality  was  sustained  by  the 
supreme  court  (51  O.  S.,  492^,  and  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  United 
States  (165  U.  S.,  104),  Justices  White,  Field,  Harlan,  and  Brown  dissenting. 

The  latter  decision  on  the  taxation  of  quasi-public  corporations  of  an  interstate 
character  was  an  exceedingly  important  one.  The  court  held  in  substance  as 
follows: 

The  transportation  of  the  snbjecte  of  interstate  commerce,  or  the  receipte 
received  therefrom,  or  the  occupation  or  business  of  carrying  it  on,  can  not  be 
directly  subjected  to  taxation,  yet  property  belonging  to  corporations  or  com- 
panies engaged  in  such  commerce  may  be,  and  whatever  the  form,  if  it  is  essen- 
tially only  property  taxation,  it  is  not  within  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution. 

It  has  often  been  held  that  the  property  of  railroad,  telegraph,  and  sleeping  car 
companies,  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  the  several  States  through  which 
their  lines  may  pass,  may  be  valued  as  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  takinj? 
into  consideration  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  and  all  the  elements  making  up 
aggregate  value,  and  a  proportion  of  the  whole,  fairly  ascertained,  may  be  taxed 
by  a  particular  State  without  violating  any  Federal  restriction. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  proper  mode  of  ascertaining  the  assessable  value  of 
BO  much  of  the  whole  property  as  is  situated  in  a  particular  State,  as  in  the  case 
of  railroads,  is  to  take  that  part  of  the  value  of  the  entire  road  which  is  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  its  length  therein  to  the  length  of  the  whole,  or  taking  as  the 
basis  of  assessment  such  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  sleeping-car  company 
as  the  number  of  miles  of  road  over  which  its  cars  run  in  a  particular  State  be£u>s  to 
the  whole  number  of  miles  traversed  by  them  in  that  and  other  States;  or  such  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  telegraph  company  as  the 
length  of  its  lines  within  a  State  bears  to  the  length  of  all  its  lines  evervwhere, 
deducting  a  sum  e<iual  to  the  value  of  ite  real  estate  and  machinery  subject  to 
local  taxation  within  the  State. 

Property,  tangible  and  intangible,  in  one  State  possesses  a  value  in  combination 
and  from  use  in  connection  with  property  and  capital  elsewhere  which  can  right- 
fuUv  be  recognized  in  the  assessment  for  taxation. 

The  whole  property  of  such  a  company  constitutes  a  single  plant — a  unit. 

Such  tax  may  fall  ui)on  the  business  of  a  company  indirectly,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially a  property  tax,  and  as  such  not  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

The  earlier  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  had  created  great  confusion  in  the 

Sractical  methods  for  the  taxation  of  total  State  earning  or  franchise  values  of 
ranspoi'tation,  transmission,  and  other  companies  of  an  interstate  character  by 
individual  States,  in  some  instances  preventing  the  adoption  of  modem  methods 
of  taxation  and  in  otiiers  reflecting  gi*ave  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  existing 
methods.  Consequently,  as  the  consolidation  of  such  companies  extended  and 
the  earnings  from  interstate  traffic  increased,  such  values  were  frequently  inade- 
quately taxed  or  relieved  from  taxation  altogether.  The  different  States  were 
tnerefore  impeUed  to  the  adoption  of  devices  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  them- 
selves to  ite  Federal  decisions,  and  the  varying  methods  adopted  for  the  taxation 
of  such  companies  by  Afferent  States  have  resulted  in  an  exceedingly  chaotic  con- 
dition and  in  the  absence  of  unity,  reason,  or  design.  Licenses,  gross-receipts  tax, 
and  capital-stock  tax  are  found  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the  general  prop- 
erty tax,  in  some  cases  assessed  oy  State  boards,  in  others  by  boards  of  county 
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asseasoTS,  and  in  others  by  afisesBors  of  individual  counties,  proportionately  or 
otherwise. 

This  condition  resnltedin  ineq[nality .  discrimination,  nnderralnation,  and  escape 
of  such  property  almost  as  serious  as  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  prop^iy  under 
the  general  property-tax  system. 

Tms  is  brougnt  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  above  cited,  which  gives  the  rela- 
tive valuation  of  express  companies  in  Ohio  under  the  former  rule  assessing  tan- 
gible property,  including  moneys  and  credits,  but  not  real  estate,  and  the  existing 
one  for  assessment  of  all  property,  including  franchise,  under  l^e  unit  rule. 


Company. 


Former 
rale. 


Unit  rale. 


GroBBrd* 

oelptsin 

Ohio. 


Adams  BxuraH. . 
American  Bzpret 
United  States  JSxpren 

Total 


$«2,(M5 
28,430 
28,488 


9538, 095 
409,274 
488,264 


1282,181 
276.446 
858,510 


08,038 


1,020,688 


016,146 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  valuation  under  the  present  plan  is  16  times  more 
than  under  the  former. 

The  avei'age  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State  for  1899,  to  which  this  value  together 
with  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  these  comx>anies  was  subjected,  was  2.46  per 
cent. 

This  plan,  imder  the  decision  referred  to,  may  be  greatly  develox)ed,  adjusted 
to  modem  industrial  conditions,  and  applied  to  tne  various  and  growing  corpora- 
tions whose  values  are  represented  not  by  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, but  by  franchise  values,  the  whole  value  being  measured  by  bonds  and  capitol 
stock  or  earning  capacity;  and  therebv  such  property  may  be  easily  subjected  to 
fair,  certain,  and  adequate  taxation,  to  the  relief  of  real  estate  and  personalty 
genenJly. 

Through  this  general  method  a  State,  by  taxing  all  that  to  which  corporate 
earnings  give  value,  may  indirectly  reach  traffic  of  an  interstate  character.  Ttda 
plan  appears  now  to  enable  all  public-service  corporations,  so  called,  to  be  placed 
on  a  basis  of  taxation  represennng  their  entire  value,  and  reaching  franchises  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  property. 

Express  companies  are  probably  more  heavily  taxed  than  anj  other  class  of  cor^ 
porations  in  Ohio.    They  are  subjected  to  8  separate  and  distinct  taxes. 

First.  The  ordinary  local  tax  levied  ux>on  the  real  estate  of  such  comimnies 
where  located. 

Second.  A  tax  in  the  nature  of  a  local  tax  by  what  is  termed  the  "  unit  rule  " 
of  valuation,  determined  in  like  manner  to  that  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
comx>anies. 

Tmrd.  An  excise  tax  for  State  purposes  only,  based  upon  gross  receipts.  Each 
company  is  required  to  file  annually  with  the  auditor  of  the  State  a  sworn  state- 
ment npon  blanks  furnished  by -the  State  auditor  showing — 

(1)  l^e  name  and  nature  of  the  company  and  names  of  officers. 

(3)  The  entire  receipts  (including  all  sums  earned  or  charged,  whether  actu- 
ally received  or  not)  for  business  done  within  the  State,  of  each  agent  doing 
business  within  the  State  for  and  on  account  of  such  company,  including  its  pro- 
portion of  gross  receipts  for  business  done  by  such  company  within  Ohio  in  con- 
nection with  other  companies;  also  the  total  amount  of  such  receipts  for  business 
done  within  the  State. 

(8)  An  itemized  statement  of  the  amoimts  actually  paid  by  such  express  com- 
pany to  the  railroads  within  the  State  for  the  transportation  of  its  freight  within 
the  Stete,  showing  the  amount  x>aid  to  each  railroad  company. 

(4)  The  entire  receipts  of  the  company  for  business  done  within  Ohio,  as  defined 
in  the  second  item,  after  deducting  the  amount  i>aid  for  transportation  of  freight, 
as  defined  in  the  third  item. 

The  State  auditor.  State  treasurer,  and  attorney-general  constitute  a  Stete  board 
of  appraisers  and  assessors,  who  proceed  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  entire 
receipte,  as  defined  in  the  second  item,  after  deducting  the  sums  paid  for  trans- 
p<^tation  of  fireight,  as  defined  in  the  third  item,  and  tne  amount  so  ascertained 
IS  held  and  deemed  to  be  the  gross  receipte  of  such  express  company  for  bosineBB 
done  within  Ohiow 
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The  State  auditor  charges  and  coUectB  from  sach  express  companies  2  per  cent 
of  snch  gross  receipts,  such  excise  tax  being  paid  into  the  general  fima  of  the 
State.    The  excise  taxes  for  the  years  1898  and  1899  were  as  follows: 


Company. 


Adams  Bzpren 

American  Express 

National  Bxpreas 

Pacific  ExpreflB 

Southern  Exprea . . . . . 
United  States  Bxpien 
Wells-Fazgo  Expreas . . 

Ttotal 


$2,884.68 

2,424.96 

198.92 

69.64 

114.04 

4,049.80 

9U.12 


10,602.46 


88,071.13 

2,620.74 

237.70 

70.12 

122.26 

8,921.88 

961.46 


11,004.78 


SLEEPmO,  PALACE,  CHAIR,  DINING,  AND  BUFFET  CARS,  AND 
FREIGHT  LINE  AND  EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES. 

In  1894  an  act  for  the  taxation  of  sleeping,  palace,  chair,  dining,  or  boffet  car 
companies  was  passed,  known  as  the  Griffin  law. 

Sworn  statements  are  reqtuired  showing,  among  other  things,  the  number  of 
shares  of  capital  stock,  their  x)ar  or  market  value,  description  and  value  of  real 
estate,  the  whole  length  of  lines  of  railway  over  which  their  cars  run,  and  the 
le^B[th  of  such  lines  within  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Tne  State  board  of  appraisers  and  assessors,  consisting  of  the  State  auditor. 
State  treasurer,  and  attorney-general,  thereupon  determine  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  capital  stock,  the  tax  being  based  on  **  the  proportion  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  representing  rolling  stock  which  the  miles  of  railroad  over  which 
such  company  runs  cars  in  Ohio  bears  to  the  entire  number  of  miles  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  over  which  such  company  runs  cars,  and  such  other  rules  and  evidences 
as  will  enable  the  board  to  determine  fairly  and  equitably  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  capital  stock  of  such  company  representing  capital  and  property  owned 
and  used  m  Ohio." 

Real  estate  assessed  and  taxed  locally  is  deducted  from  the  valuation. 

The  State  auditor  charges  and  collects  an  excise  tax  of  1  per  cent  of  the  valua- 
tion reached  by  the  above  means,  the  amount  so  collected  being  paid  into  the 
State  reasury. 

These  provisions  were  subsequently  applied  to  freight  line  and  equipment  com- 
panies, statements  suitable  to  such  companies  being  required  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  proportionate  value  of  the  stock,  and  the  excise  tax  being  collected  in 
like  manner,  for  like  purpose,  and  at  the  same  rate. 

The  taxes  under  these  laws  were  as  follows: 


Oompany. 


Pallman  Palace  Gar 

Waxner  Palace  Car 

Frelglit  line  and  equipment  oompaniee 

Total 


18,609.66 
2,214.00 
7,689.67 


18,608.28 


84,420.17 
2,214.00 
7,738.41 


14,872.68 


EXCISE  TAX  ON  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  AND  GAS  COMPANIES,  ETC. 

Electric-light,  gas,  natural-gas,  pipe-line  (for  natural  gas  or  oil) ,  waterworks, 
street-railroad,  and  messenger  or  signal  companies  are  required  to  file  with  the 
State  auditor  annually  a  sworn  statement  showing,  among  other  things,  the  enldre 
gross  earnings  of  the  company  (including  all  sums  earned  or  charged,  whether 
actually  received  or  not)  for  business  done  within  the  State,  including  the  com- 
pany's proportion  of  gx^oss  receipts  for  business  done  by  it  within  the  State  in 
connection  with  other  companies.  The  State  board  of  assessors  and  appraisers 
thereupon  determines  the  entire  gross  receipts  of  such  companies  for  businees 
done  in  Ohio.  An  excise  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  and  collected  by 
the  State  auditor  and  paid  into  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  State.  This  taxa- 
tion is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  assessment  and  taxation  of  the  tangible  property 
of  such  companies. 
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Such  taxes  in  18$^  and  1899  were  as  follows: 


Character  of  biulxiea. 


Electrlo-Uirht  oompaniee 

Gaa  oompaiiiea. 

Natural-gaa  companies 

Pipe-line  companies 

Waterworki  companies 

Street-railway  companies 

MesMnger  and  lisnal  companies 

Total 


112,069.87 

20,875.28 

8,192.20 

88,818.06 

2,260.84 

47,807.02 

788.18 


125,820.82 


812,802.46 
20,606.24 
10,894.82 
87,282.48 
2,168.77 
49,860.07 
709.64 


184,848.00 


The  utter  inadequacy  and  injustice  of  the  general  property  tax  as  applied  to 
this  class  of  corjwrate  property  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  assessments 
of  several  Ohio  street-railwav  companies  given  below,  taken  from  the  local  tax 
duplicates,  the  actual  value  l)eing  obtained  by  adding  the  market  VBlue  of  the 
stock  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  as  obtained  from  stock-market  quotations. 
It  is  believeci  that  even  greater  discrepancy  would  be  shown  in  the  case  of  gas 
and  electric  companies. 


Company. 


dereUmd  Electric  Railway 

Gleveland  City  Railway 

Columbus  Street  Railway 

Cincinnati  Inclined  Plane  Railway 
Cincinnati  Street  Railway 

Total 


ment,1896. 


81,121,820 

678,460 

419,700 

66,890 

687,760 


2,028,180 


Actual 
yalue. 


89,870,000 

6,560,000 

4,802,000 

066,000 

18,140,000 


40,827,000 


The  valuation  under  the  former  assessment  at  an  average  rate  of  taxation  of 
2.6  per  cent  would  yield  $78,078  in  taxes.  To  raise  the  same  amount  on  the  actual 
valuation  would  impose  a  rate  of  taxation  of  only  0.18  per  cent. 

The  latter  valuation  at  a  rate  fixed  at  0.005  would  yield  a  tax  of  $201,686  on  the 
same  property. 

COLLATERAL  INHERITANCE  TAX. 

A  tax  of  5  per  cent  is  imposed  upou  collateral  inheritances  above  the  sum  of 
$200,  of  which  76  ^r  cent  is  paid  iuto  the  general  revenue  fond  of  the  State  and 
the  balance  is  received  by  the  county  in  which  such  tax  is  imposed. 

In  1808  the  State  received  from  this  tax  $24,150.02;  in  1899,  $17,547.02. 

LIQUOR  AND  CIGARETTE  TAZES. 

The  State  received  from  liquor  and  cigarette  license  taxes  in  1898  and  1800  the 
following  amounts: 


Llqnor  tiaffle  taxes . . . 
Cigarette  tiafflo  taxes , 


81,024,824.80 
18, 46a  784 


81,068,286.08 
18,648.68 


htdiaha. 

In  this  State  we  find  eetabUahed  the  general  property  tax  system  —the  attempt 
to  subject  all  property  to  taxation  by  means  of  one  uniform  tax  on  aU  classes  of 
property. 

During  the  last  decade  a  i>ersi8tent  effort  has  been  made  through  legislation  and 
the  improYement  of  the  assessing  machinery  of  the  State  to  perfect  this  system, 
bring  ft  into  harmony  with  modem  economic  conditions,  and  a^ply  it  equitably 
to  all  forma  of  property.  The  keynote  of  the  application  of  this  system  is  the 
assessment  of  all  property  at  its  actual  cash  value,  following  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  from  Indiana  familiar  to  all  its 
assessing  officers,  that  "  what  property  of  any  kind,  corporate  or  individual,  tan- 
gible or  mtangible,  is  worth  for  income  or  sale,  it  is  worth  for  taxation." 

Methods  for  assessment  of  various  kinds  of  property  are  fixed  by  law  in  minute 
detaiL 

There  is  little  distinctive  or  new  in  the  system  as  established,  but  there  has  been 
an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  taxing  officials  to  secure 
greater  uniformi^  of  assessment,  discoverv  of  property  and  correct  valuation 
mereof ,  and  modification  of  competitive  undervaluation  by  local  assessors. 

It  was  designated  by  one  public  official  as  <*  a  practical  business  system,  and  not 
a  hotchpotch; "  but  tnis  statement  must  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  system 
for  assessment  by  taxing  officials  rather  than  to  the  system  of  taxation  as  a  whole. 
The  system  of  assessment  in  actual  practice  comprises  the  township  or  ward 
assessor;  the  county  assessor,  elected  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  supervision 
of  local  assessmeutis;  the  county  board  of  review,  which  assesses  the  property  of 
certain  corporations  for  county  purposes,  and  to  which  appeal  lies  from  the  assess- 
ment of  township  assessors;  ana  a  State  tax  commission,  the  head  of  which  is  the 
ffovemor  of  the  State,  which  assesses  the  property  of  quasi-public  corporations  and 
has  supervision  over  county  assessments,  and  to  wmch  appeal  lies  from  county 
boards. 

The  valuation  of  the  proi>erty  of  railroads  and  other  public-service  corpora- 
tions, so  called,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  is  determined  by  the  State  board  and 
apportioned  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  which  such  property  is 
located,  accordingto  mileaffe,  for  enlary  and  taxation  with  other  local  property  at 
a  uniform  rate.  This  board,  in  compliance  with  the  mandatory  provisions  of  law, 
aims  to  value  the  property  and  capital  stock  of  such  corporations  at  its  full  mar- 
ket value  upon  the  basis  of  earning  capaciij. 

Through  these  varied  methods  of  valuation  it  is  designed  to  bring  all  the  proi>- 
perty  of  each  county  upon  the  tax  duplicate  at  its  full  value,  and  to  extend  the 
taxes  at  a  uniform  rate  for  State,  county,  and  local  purposes. 

The  revision  of  the  system  in  1891  was  calculatea  to  bring  about  a  reform  in 
the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  for  the  valuation  of  property, 
rather  than  a  material  chauKe  in  the  system  of  taxation. 

The  provisions  of  the  Indiana  tax  laws  have  been  frequently  assailed  in  the 
courto,  and  in  the  main  sustained,  so  that  there  is  now  httle  question  as  to  the 
right  and  authority  of  taxing  officers  to  assess  and  tax  all  forms  of  property  as 
provided  in  the  laws. 

The  law  of  1801  provides  that  all  taxes  shall  be  assessed  on  polls  and  property, 
listed  and  vsAued  in  an  equal  and  ratable  proportion,  except  such  stocks  andfother 
property  as  may  be  specmcally  toxed. 

Tne  amount  necessary  to  be  charged  for  Stete  expenditures  and  school  puiposes 
is  fixed  by  law,  and  ^e  amount  to  be  charged  for  county  expenditures  is  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

The  amount  of  taxes  raised  in  1899  for  Stete  and  local  purposes  was  about 
$20,000,000. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  constitution  does  not  require  a  uniform  method  of 
valuation  of  property  for  taxation,  but  only  such  method  as  wUl  insure  a  just 
valuation;  and  further,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rate  of  taxation  shaU  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Stete,  but  it  is  only  reauired  that  the  rate  of  assessment 
and  texation  shall  be  uniform  and  equal  throughout  the  locality  in  which  the  tax 
is  levied. 
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The  law  requires  a  poll  tax  to  be  acMWOcod  upon  every  male  inhabitant  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  years.  The  levy  fi^d  by  the  legislature  for 
State  purposes  is  (M)  cents  for  the  general  fund  and  60  cents  far  the  school  fond 
on  every  poIL    The  amount  of  x>oirtaz  in  1899  was  $500,888^ 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX 

All  property  not  expressly  exempt  is  subject  to  taxation.  What  shall  consti- 
tute real  or  personal  property  for  taxation  is  specificaUy  defined.  Little  need  be 
said  as  to  tne  taxation  of  real  {property.  It  mcludes  all  lands  within  the  State 
and  SkQ  buildingps  and  fixtures  thereon  and  appurtenances  thereto,  except  in  cases 
otherwise  expressly  provided  by  law.  This  class  of  property  is  assessed  by  the  local 
assessors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  is  divided  into  four  seiMirate  classes, 
viz.:  Lands,  improvements  on  lands,  city  or  village  lots,  improvements  on  city 
or  village  lots.  Mortgaged  real  estate  is  assessed  to  the  mortgagor  while  in  his 
possesston,  and  at  its  full  value,  with  the  foUowixig  exception: 

Li  1899  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  owner  ofiand  may  have  the  amount  of 
any  mortgage  theroon  not  exceeding  |700  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  land  deducted  from  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  mort- 
gaged premises.  Such  mortgagor  is  required  to  make  a  statement  showing  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  mortgagee,  which  is  used  by  assessors  for  the  purpose 
of  taxing  the  mortgagee. 

The  amount  of  deduction  in  the  State  under  this  law  in  1900  was  $29,169,981, 
while  the  total  gain  of  taxable  property,  exclusive  of  mortgage  deductions,  was 
131,728,162,  or  a  net  gain  of  $2,668,221. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1899  was  $860,366,972,  or  about  2f  times  the 
valuation  of  the  personal  property,  and  the  average  rate  of  taxation  was,  roughly 
speaking,  $1.60  on  each  $100  valuation. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Personal  prox)erty,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  includes  all  visible  personalty 
within  the  State  belonging  to  innabitants;  all  such  property  belonging  to  inhab- 
itants of  the  State  but  situate  without  the  State,  except  the  propertv  actually  and 
permanently  invested  in  business  outside  the  State;  all  indeote^ess  of  every 
fdnd  due  to  inhabitants  of  the  State  above  the  amounts  respectively  owed  by 
them;  all  shares  in  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  tne  State,  when  the 
property  of  such  cor];>oration  is  not  exempt  or  is  not  taxable  to  the  corporation 
itself;  all  shares  in  banks  organized  in  the  State,  deducting  the  value  of  real  estate 
taxed  to  the  bank;  all  shares  in  foreign  corporations,  except  national  banks, 
owned  by  inhabitants  of  the  State;  all  moneys,  including  notes  and  certificates, 
circulating  as  currency;  all  annuities  and  royalties. 

^  It  is  the  express  purpose  of  the  law  throughout  to  enable  assessors  to  reach  for 
taxation  all  property  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  whatever  form  it 
may  exist  or  wherever  it  may  be  located,  at  its  full  value.  Methods  for  the  dis- 
covery and  valuation  of  property  are  provided  with  much  detail,  and  these  pro- 
visions have  been  general^  sustained  by  the  courts. 

It  has  been  held  to  be  within  the  legislative  power  to  make  money,  stocks,  and 
choses  in  action  outside  the  State  and  belonging  to  residents  of  the  State  taxable 
in  the  State,  and  where  a  business  of  buying  and  selling  property,  ma^n^  loans 
and  investments  is  conducted  and  the  notes  and  mortgB«GB  so  used  retained  in 
the  State,  although  the  owner  thereof  may  have  his  residence  in  another  State. 
the  propertv  and  business  are  subject  to  taxation  in  the  State  whether  such  busi- 
nes  -  is  conducted  by  the  owner  or  his  agent. 

Corporate  stock  and  franchises,  except  where  some  other  provision  is  made  by 
law,  are  assessable  locally  at  full  value,  but  shares  in  corporations  all  the  prop- 
erty of  which  is  assessed  to  the  corporation,  are  relieved  from  taxation  in  the  hanos 
of  the  shareholders. 

Obligations  secured  by  real-estate  mortgages  are  r^;arded  as  i>er8onalty,  and 
assessed  to  the  owners  as  credits  at  full  vaJue  and  localrates. 

There  seems  to  be  a  united  and  determined  effort  tobringnotes  secured  by  mort- 

^e  and  other  obligations  and  credits  upon  the  rolls.  Through  the  individual 
isting  of  obligations  by  creditors  and  debtors,  the  cooperation  of  local  and  State 
boards,  record  evidences  of  mortgiw^es,  and  other  means,  assessors  seek  to  discover 
as  much  as  possible  of  this  class  of  property  and  subject  it  to  taxation.  For  this 
purpose  rigorous  power  is  given  to  the  assessors  for  the  disoovery  and  listing  of 
su3h  prop^ty,  and  inquisitorial  methods  are  provided  by  law. 
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There  is  a  law  requiring  the  afisiffnment  of  mortgages  to  be  placed  on  record 
within  45  days.  It  lias  been  declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  oe  a  settled  law 
that  township  assessors,  county  assessors,  the  auditor  of  State,  boards  of  review^ 
and  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  listing  property  for 
taxation,  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  examine  the  records  of  all  public  offices 
and  the  books  and  papers  of  aU  corporations  and  taxpayers  in  the  Stote,  and  may 
enforce  such  right  by  writ  of  mandamus;  and  that  the  county  auditor  may  main- 
tain an  action  on  the  pul  of  his  county  to  set  aside  the  final  settlement  of  a 
decedent'^  estate  within  8  years,  and  subject  such  estate  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  property  fraudulentljr  concealed  by  the  decedent  in  his  lifetime.  Thus  the  sin 
of  tne  tax  dodger  committed  during  his  lifetime  may  be  atoned  after  his  departure 
from  the  ' '  Hoosier  "  to  a  taxless  state. 

In  1899  the  supreme  court  affirmed  a  judgment  of  $1 ,800  recovered  by  the  officers 
of  a  county  as  a  penalty  on  account  of  the  returns  of  false  and  fraudulent  aohedules 
ot  property  for  taxation. 

It  has  even  been  advocated  by  assessors,  the  governor  concurring  in  the  sug- 
ffestion,  that  all  notes  be  made  by  law  uncoUectiEible  in  the  courts  unless  they 
Bear  upon  their  fade  the  stamp  of  the  tax  assessor. 

Interstate  cooperation,  for  the  purpose  of  facOitating  the  discovery  and  assess- 
ment of  mort^fM^es  and  other  sequestered  obligations,  has  also  been  suggested  by 
State  tax  officuus  in  their  conferences. 

There  has  been  established  a  system  of  deductions  of  indebtedness  of  taxables 
from  the  various  forms  of  credits,  undue  advantage  of  which,  according  to  state- 
ments of  officials,  is  to  a  great  extent  taken  by  owners  of  that  class  of  property, 
thereby  taking  from  the  tax  duplicates  a  great  deal  of  property  that  snould  be 
taxed. 

The  total  valuation  of  personal  property  in  1899,  including  property  and  capital 
stock  of  domestic  corporations  and  all  shares  in  banks,  was  |i315,540,675. 

The  provisions  for  the  discovery  and  assessment  of  personal  prox>erty  being  a 
distin^ishing  and  imx>ortant  feature  of  the  Indiana  system  of  taxauon,  it  is 
essential  to  set  forth  the  methods  employed. 

For  the  puipose  of  properly  listing  and  assessing  prox>erty  for  taxation  and 
equalizing  and  collecting  taxes,  the  township  assessor,  county  assessor,  board  of 
review,  auditor  of  State,  and  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  each  have  the 
right  to  examine  and  inspect  the  records  of  public  offices  and  books  and  papers 
of  all  corporations  and  taxpayers  in  the  State,  and  aH  assessors  and  other  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  listing  property  for  taxation  are  required  to  give  in 
writing  all  information  they  may  obtain  regarding  the  concealment  of  property 
from  taxation  by  any  person  or  corporation  to  the  county  auditor  or  board  of 
review,  to  the  auditor  of  State  or  State  tax  commissioners. 

Each  taxable  is  required  to  give  a  minute  detailed  statement  of  all  the  various 
items  of  personal  property  owned  or  held  in  trust  by  him,  the  blank  schedule 

Srovided  for  that  purpose  containing  100  different  items,  and  to  i^B^  what  h^ 
eems  the  true  cash  value  to  each  item  for  the  ^idance  of  the  assessor. 

The  determination  of  the  valuation  of  each  item  is  made  by  the  assessor,  who 
may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  examine  the  taxable  under  oath,  and  must  be  gov- 
erned by  what  is  the  true  cash  value,  particularly  defined  to  be  the  market  or 
usual  selling  price  at  the  place  where  the  property  is,  and  if  there  be  no  market 
value,  the  actual  value  g^ovems. . 

Every  companv,  association,  or  person  not  incorporated  for  banking  purposes 
who  engages  m  the  business  of  lenmng  money,  receiving  money  on  deposit,  buying 
or  selling  Dills  of  exchange,  notes,  bonds,  or  stocks,  or  other  evidence  of  hidebted- 
ness,  witn  a  view  to  profit,  is  required  each  year  to  furnish  the  assessor  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  business  and  property,  to  be  hsted  for  taxation  in  a  manner  specially 
provided. 

Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  false  statements,  and  any  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, upon  notification  of  such  statement,  is  required  to  prosecnte  the  offender  to 
final  judgment  and  execution,  receiving  himself,  in  addition  to  his  regular  com- 
pensation, 10  per  cent  commission  on  an  money  so  collected  and  a  docket  fee  of 
$10  to  be  taxed  against  the  offender.  In  case  any  taxable  refuses  to  make  out  a 
statement  or  subscribe  to  any  oath  required,  the  assessor  ascertains  as  best  he 
may  the  number  and  description  of  articles  and  property  belonging  to  him,  and 
the  value  thereof,  and  the  county  auditor  adds  to  such  valuation  SO  per  cent 
thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  listing  and  assessing  proi>erty  for  taxation  an  assessor  is 
elected  in  each  township  for  a  term  of  4  years,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assess  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  his  township  as  particularly  provided  by  law,  except 
that  assessed  by  the  county  assessors  or  State  board,  as  hereafter  set  forth,    iul 
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leal  estate  is  assessed  once  in  4  years,  and  each  year  the  assessor  assesses  any 
improvements  made  thereon  and  notes  and  lists  all  changes  f  onnd  since  the  pre- 
cemng  assessment. 

He  also  assesses  all  the  personal  i^roperty  he  can  discover  by  the  rigorons 
methods  specially  provided,  except  capital  stock,  which  is  assessed  by  the  county 
IxMurd,  ana  property  of  qnasi-p^blic  corporations,  assessed  by  the  State  board. 

The  retnnis  of  these  local  assessors  are  made  to  the  connty  auditor,  who,  if  sat- 
isfied that  any  real  estate  or  personal  effects  have  been  omitted,  may  authorize 
and  require  the  prox>er  assessor  to  correct  any  error  or  omission,  but  can  not 
increase  the  assessment  of  property  as  returned,  although  purposely  undervalued. 

Once  in  every  4  years  a  county  assessor  is  elected  in  each  county,  who  is  not  eli- 

S'ble  for  reelection  more  than  twice  in  any  term  of  12  years,  and  who  devotes 
s  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Such  county  assessor  receives  iJl  returns 
of  real  and  personal  property  made  by  the  several  local  assessors  in  the  coimty, 
together  with  the  assessment  lists,  securities,  statements,  maps,  and  other  papers 
filed,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  tax  duplicates  of  the 
county,  and  also  of  all  other  records  and  papers  in  the  offices  of  tiie  county  audi- 
tor,  treasurer,  recorder,  clerk,  sheriff,  ana  surveyor,  locaJ  assessors'  books,  all 
omitted  assessable  property  of  every  kind  or  nature,  including  tax  certificates, 
mortgages,  debts,  judgments,  claims,  and  allowances  of  oom*ts,  legacies,  and 
property  in  the  hands  of  administrators  and  other  trust  officers,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose has  all  the  rights  and  powers  given  by  law  to  local  assessors  for  the  examina- 
tion of  taxables  and  their  property  and  the  discovery  and  assessment  of  tiie  same, 
and  he  may  list  and  assess  any  omitted  property  that  he  may  so  discover  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Such  county  assessor  is  also  required  to  advise  and 
instruct  all  4ownship  officers  in  his  county  as  to  their  duty  under  the  laws,  and 
for  that  purpose  must  visit  each  local  assessor  each  year.  Li  shoi-t,  the  coimty 
assessor  has  supervision  over  all  local  assessors  and  their  work,  with  full  power 
to  list  and  assess  ux>on  the  rolls  all  property  omitted  by  the  assessors  under  him; 
and  he  and  the  local  assessors  constitute  an  organized  force  for  the  discovery 
and  assessment  of  property. 

There  is  also  an  annu^  connty  board  for  the  review  of  assessments  and  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  each  county,  comi>osed  of  the  county 
assessor,  county  auditor,  and  county  treasurer,  with  2  freeholders  appointed  by 
the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  the  county  assessor  being  president  ana  the  county 
auditor  secretary  of  said  board  of  review.  Such  board  has  power  to  hear  com- 
plaints of  any  owner  of  personal  proi>erty  except  '*  railroad  track*'  and  '* rolling 
stock,"  to  equalize  the  valuation  of  property,  and  to  correct  any  list  or  valuation 
as  it  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  fix  the  assessment  at  its  trae  cash  value. 

It  corrects  all  errors  in  names  of  persons,  descriptions  of  property,  and  the 
assessments  and  valuations  thereof,  and  causes  to  oe  done  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  lists  and  assessments  comply  with  the  law,  and  where  it 
axypears  that  any  property  owner  had  bona  fide  indebtedness,  i^e  same  is  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  his  credits  listed  in  the  county,  and  he  is  assessed  only  on  the 
residue  of  his  credits  fixed  by  the  board  of  review. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  this  board  to  inquire  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  various 
classes  of  property  m  the  respective  townships  and  divisions  of  the  county  and 
make  such  changes  as  may  oe  necessary  to  equalize  the  same  as  between  the 
townships,  but  it  has  no  power  to  reduce  the  aggregate  valuation  of  all  the  town- 
ships below  the  true  cash  value  nor  to  increase  tne  same  beyond  the  amount 
actually  necessary  for  a  proper  and  just  equiJization.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  value  and  assess  for  taxation  the  capital  stock,  franchises,  and  privileges 
of  certain  private  corporations,  as  hereinafter  set  forth  under  the  head  of  corjwrate 
taxation. 

There  is  also  a  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  consisting  of  2  skilled  and 
competent  persons,  not  more  than  1  from  the  same  political  party,  together  with 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  auditor  of  state — ^the  last  8  being  ex-officio 
meinoers.  and  the  governor  being  chairman.    It  is  the  duty  of  this  hosid — 

First.  To  prescribe  all  forms  of  books  and  blanks  used  m  the  assessment  and 
collection  or  taxes. 

Second.  To  construe  the  tax  and  revenue  laws  of  the  State  and  instruct  them  in 
relation  to  their  duties  with  reference  to  taxation  and  assessments  whenever 
requested  so  to  do  by  any  officer  acting  under  any  other  person  interested  therein. 

Third.  To  see  that  all  assessments  of  proxmrty  are  made  according  to  law. 

Fourth.  Especially  to  see  that  all  the  railroads  and  other  corporations  of  the 
State  are  assessed  and  taxed  as  provided  by  law. 

Fifth.  To  see  that  aU  taxes  due  the  State  are  collected. 

Sixth.  To  enforce  i>enalties  prescribed  by  any  revenue  law  of  the  State  for 
disobedience  of  its  provisions. 
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Seventh.  To  determine,  whenever  necessary,  the  amount  r«)qnired  to  be  levied 
upon  property  in  the  several  counties  to  cover  any  deficiency  in  the  State  revenue 
not  otnerwise  provided  for. 

Eighth.  To  examine  all  books  and  accounts  and  all  persons  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  all  information  required  to  aid  in  securing  a  compliance  with  the  tax 
laws  by  all  persons  or  corporations  liable  to  taxation. 

Ninth.  To  make  such  rules  and  regpilations  as  it  may  require. 

Tenth.  To  report  to  the  eeneral  assembly  at  each  session  the  amount  of  revenue 
collected  in  the  State  for  all  puri>OBes,  classified  as  to  State,  county,  township,  and 
municipal  purposes,  with  the  sources  thereof,  and  such  other  matters  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  public  revenues  as  it  deems  of  xmblic  interest. 

Eleventh.  To  m^e  investigation  concerning  the  revenue  laws  and  assessments 
of  other  States  and  countries,  and  with  the  aid  of  information  thus  obtained  and 
of  its  own  experience  and  observation  to  recommend  to  the  f^eneral  assembly,  at 
each  session  thereof,  such  amendments,  changes,  or  modifications  of  revenue  laws 
as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Twelfth.  To  see  that  each  county  of  the  State  is  visited  at  least  by  1  member  of 
the  board  as  often  as  once  each  year  to  hear  complaints  and  collect  information 
concerning  the  workings  of  the  tax  laws.  Said  Doard,  or  any  member  thereof, 
has  the  power  to  sub^na  and  examine  witnesses,  and  has  access  to  and  power 
to  order  the  production  of  any  books  or  papers  in  the  hands  of  any  person  or 
corporation  whenever  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  any  inquiry  made  in  an 
official  capacity. 

Any  ta^qpayer  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  county  board  of 
review  has  the  right  to  appeal  from  such  board  to  the  State  board,  and  in  like 
manner  any  township  or  county  assessor  or  member  of  the  coimty  beard  has  the 
right  to  appeal  to  such  State  board  from  any  assessment  or  order  of  the  county 
board.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  State  board,  and  it  has  exclusive  authority,  to 
value  and  assess  for  taxation  all  railroad  property  denominated  for  that  purpose 
^  railroad  trac^  "  and  improvements  thereon  and  *'  rolling  stock,"  and  all  proi>erty 
belonging  to  telephone,  telegraph,  palace  car,  sleeping  car,  drawing-room  car, 
dining  car,  express  and  fast  freight,  and  other  associations  trajisacting  business  in 
the  State,  and  for  that  purpose,  and  to  hear  appeals  and  applications  for  revisions 
and  assessments  and  equalize  assessments  of  real  estate,  the  board  is  required  to 
convene  annually  at  a  stated  time. 

CORPORATE  TAXATION. 

Having  completed  the  description  of  the  main  features  of  the  tax  system  of 
Indiana  relating  to  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property  generally,  the 
discovery  and  listing  thereof,  and  the  assessing  machinery  of  the  State  from  the 
local  township  assessor  to  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  we  turn  now  to 
the  subject  of  general  corporation  taxes. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  there  is  no  distinct  or  sex>arate  system  for  the 
assessment  and  taxation  of  such  property,  it  being  a  part  of  and  mingled  with 
the  general  property  tax  system  of  the  State. 

The  laws  lor  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  corporate  property  are  designed 
to  reach  and  bring  it  all  upon  the  tax  rolls  with  all  other  property,  upon  the  same 
basis  of  valuation  and  the  same  local  rates  of  taxation,  the  practical  result 
depending  upon  the  judgment  and  action  of  the  local  assessors. 

The  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property  of  corporations,  except  as  spe- 
cially provided  for  bylaw,  are  assessed  and  valued  for  taxation  by  local  assessors, 
the  same  as  other  real  and  personal  property  of  their  resx>ective  localities,  and 
the  capital  stock  and  franchises  by  county  boards. 

Whue  substantially  all  classes  of  corporate  property  are  valued  and  assessed 
upon  the  several  county  roUs  and  extended  for  taxation  with  other  proi>erty  at 
the  same  rate,  we  shall  consider  each  separately. 

BANKS. 

The  shares  of  capital  stock  of  any  bank  are  assessed  to  the  owners  where  the 
bank  is  located  and  taxed  at  the  rate  at  which  other  personal  property  in  the  same 
locality  is  taxed.  The  officers  of  each  bank  are  required  each  year  to  make  out  a 
statement  under  oath,  in  duplicate,  showing  the  number  of  shares  of  capital 
stock,  true  cash  value  of  each  of  said  shares,  and  also  the  true  cash  value  or  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  such  bank  stock  is  thereupon  Hated  and 
assessed  in  all  respects  the  same  as  similar  property  belonging  to  other  corpora- 
tions and  individi:uds.    Real  estate  and  other  tangible  property  assessed  to  the 
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bank  is  deducted  from  the  valnation  of  the  capital  stock.  In  makii&g  snch  state- 
ment of  the  true  cash  yalne  of  shares  the  credits  are  given  and  the  bona  fide 
indebtedness  of  the  bank  deducted  therefrom,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals. 

The  assessor,  in  determining  the  cash  value  of  the  shares  of  stock,  may  examine 
the  of&cers  under  oatii,  and  in  fixing  such  value  is  governed  by  the  market  or  usual 
selling  price  of  such  stock  at  private  sale  at  the  place  where  the  bank  is  located, 
and  if  were  is  no  market  value,  he  otherwise  determines  the  actual  value,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  surplus  and  profits,  if  any.  Taxes  on  such  shares  are 
required  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  in  the  place  where  the  bank  is  located,  in  the 
same  manner  tnat  other  individuals  or  corporations  pay  taxes,  and  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  each  bank,  after  being  notified  to  do  so,  to  retain  so  much  of  any  divi- 
dends belonging  to  stockholders  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  any  tax  levied  upon 
their  stock,  until  it  is  made  to  appear  that  such  taxes  have  been  paid. 

This  class  of  corporate  property  being  mingled  with  other  property  upon  the 
county  duplicates  and  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate,  we  are  unable  to  give  a  separate 
valuation  thereof  or  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  upon  it  in  the  State.  It  is  included 
in  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property,  which  in  1899  was  1816,540,675. 

FOBBiaN  INBX7BAN0B  OOMPANIBS. 

Theore  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  general  system  of  tibe  State  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  these  companies. 

Every  such  company  is  required  to  report  semiannually  to  the  auditor  of  state, 
imder  oath,  the  gross  amount  of  all  receipts  received  in  the  State  on  account  ox 
insurance  premiums  for  the  6  months  preceding,  and  at  the  time  of  making  such 
report  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  the  sum  of  |8  on  every  $100  of  such 
receipts,  less  losses  actually  paid  within  the  State. 

The  yield  of  this  tax  in  the  year  ending  July  1, 1899,  was  as  follows: 

From  fire  companies $57,695.77 

From  life  companies 98,172.77 

Total 150,868.54 

The  total  amount  i>aid  by  such  companies  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1900,  was 
9167,849.59. 

FOBEiaN  BBIDaS  OOMPANIB8. 

« 

Bvery  foreign  bridge  comi>any  doing  business  in  the  State  is  required  to  report 
to  the  assessor  of  the  county  in  which  any  part  of  its  business  is  carried  on,  under 
oath,  the  gross  amount  of  all  moneys  received  and  a  list  of  its  tangible  property 
within  the  county,  and  true  cash  value  thereof.  The  amount  of  such  gross  receipts, 
together  with  the  true  cash  value  of  such  tangible  property,  is  entered  on  the  tax 
duplicate  of  the  proper  county,  and  the  taxes  so  assessed  become  a  lien  upon  the 
property  until  paid. 

GENERAL  DOMESTIC  CORPORATIONS. 

Every  street  railroad,  waterworks,  gas,  manufacturing,  mining,  gravel  road, 
plank  road,  savings  bank,  insurance,  and  other  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  (except  railroad  companies  and  others  especially  designated) 
is  required  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  tangible  property  to  be  listed,  to  make 
and  deliver  to  the  locial  assessors  a  sworn  statement  or  the  amount  of  its  capital 
stock,  setting  forth  paricularly — 

First.  The  name  and  location  of  the  company  or  association. 

Second.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized,  and  number  of  shares. 

Third.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up. 

Fourth.  Market  valtle,  or  if  no  market  value,  the  actual  value  of  the  shares. 

Fifth.  Total  amount  of  indebtedness  except  that  for  current  expenses,  excluding 
from  such  expenses  the  amount  paid  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  property. 

Sixth.  The  value  of  all  tangible  property. 

Seventh.  The  difference  in  value  between  all  tangible  property  and  the  capital 
stock. 

Eighth.  The  name  and  value  of  each  franchise  or  privilege  owned  or  enjoyed  by 
such  corporation. 

Such  statement  is  scheduled  and  returned  bvthe  assessor  to  the  county  auditor, 
who  lays  the  same  before  the  county  board  of  review,  which  values  and  assesses 
the  capital  stock  and  all  franchises  and  privileges  of  such  companies  within  the 
county  in  the  manner  provided,  and  the  auditor  computes  and  extends  the  taxes 
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for  all  purposes  on  the  respective  amounts  so  assessed,  the  same  as  on  other  prop- 
erty in  the  towns,  cities,  or  other  localities  where  snch  companies  are  located. 

Where  the  capital  stock  so  yalned  exceeds  in  value  tiiat  of  the  tangible  property 
listed  for  taxation,  it  is  subject  to  taxation  upon  such  excess  of  value;  where  no 
tangible  property  is  returned  or  found,  and  the  capital  stock  has  a  value,  it  is 
assessed  for  its  true  cash  value,  but  where  the  capit^  stock  or  any  part  thereof  is 
invested  in  tangible  property  returned  for  taxation,  such  capital  stock  is  not 
assessed  to  the  extent  that  it  is  so  invested.  Every  franchise  or  privilege  oi  the 
corporation  is  likewise  assessed  at  its  true  cash  value. 

.  where  the  full  value  of  any  franchise  is  represented  by  the  capital  stock  listed 
for  taxation,  then  such  franchise  is  not  itself  taxed;  but  in  idl  cases  where  the 
franchise  is  of  greater  value  than  the  capital  stock,  then  the  franchise  is  assessed 
at  its  full  cash  value,  and  the  capital  stock  in  such  case  is  not  assessed. 

In  case  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  x>erson  or  company  to  make  such  state- 
ment, the  auditor  of  State  is  required  to  make  out  such  statement  and  valuation 
from  the  best  information  he  can  obtain,  and  for  that  purpose  has  power  to  sum- 
mon and  examine  under  oath  any  person  whom  he  may  b^eve  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge thereof,  and  is  required  to  add  35  per  cent  to  such  vaJuation. 

The  property  of  these  corporations,  including  their  capital  stock,  is  included  in 
the  personal  property  valuation  and  assessment. 

RAILROAD  PROPERTY. 

Every  railroad  company  is  required  to  cause  its  taxable  property  to  be  listed 
annually  with  reference  to  its  amount,  kind,  and  value.  It  is  required  to  make 
and  file  with  the  county  auditors  of  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  railroad 
is  located  a  statement  or  schedule,  verified  by  oath,  showing  the  property  held  for 
right  of  way  and  the  length  of  the  main  and  i^  side  and  second  tracks  and 
turn-outs  in  such  counties  and  in  each  city  and  town  through  which  the  road  runs, 
and  also  to  state  the  value  of  improvements  and  stations  located  on  the  right  ox 
way. 

Such  rights  of  way,  including  the  superstructures,  main,  side,  or  second  tracks, 
and  turn-outs,  and  telegraph  poles,  wires,  instruments,  and  other  appliances,  with 
the  stations  and  improvements  on  such  right  of  way  (excepting  machinery,  sta- 
tionary engines,  and  other  fixtures,  which  are  considered  personal  property)  are 
held  to  be  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  are  listed  and  valued  as 
**  railroad  track." 

The  value  of  *'  railroad  track  "  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  counties,  town- 
ships, cities,  and  towns  in  the  proportion  that  the  length  of  the  main  track  in  such 
local  division  bears  to  the  whole  lens^h  of  the  road  in  the  State,  except  the  value 
of  the  side  or  second  track  and  all  the  turn-outs,  station  houses,  depots,  machine 
shops,  or  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  road,  which  are  taxed  in  tiie  county, 
township,  city,  or  town  in  which  the  same  are  located. 

The  movable  property  belonging  to  a  railroad  company  is  held  to  be  personal 
property,  and  denominated  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  '*  rolling  stock;**  it  is 
listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  townsmps,  cities,  and  towns  in  the  proportion  that 
the  main  track  used  or  operated  in  each  local  division  bears  to  the  length  of  the 
main  track  used  or  operated  by  such  company. 

All  real  estate  other  than  that  denominated  '*  railroad  track,"  with  improve- 
ments thereon,  is  listed  as  ''land"  and  *'  lots,"  as  the  case  maybe,  in  the  county 
and  township,  town,  or  city  where  the  same  is  located. 

Each  company  is  also  required  to  return  annuidly  to  the  county  auditor  a  veri- 
fied list  or  schedule  containing — 

First.  A  full  and  correct  detailed  inventory  of  all  the  rolling  stock  belon^ng 
to,  leased,  or  operated  by  such  company,  settmg  forth  the  number  of  locomotives 
and  tenders  of  all  classes,  passenger  cars,  and  all  other  kinds  of  cars,  and  the  true 
cash  value  thereof  set  opposite  each,  and  also  to  set  forth  the  number  of  miles  of 
main  track  on  which  such  **  rolling  stock  "  is  used  in  the  State. 

Second.  A  full  and  correct  inventory  of  all  the  other  personal  property  not 
specifically  taxed,  including  the  tools  and  machinery  for  repairs,  and  machinery, 
fixtures .  and  stationary  engines,  which  property  must  be  classified  according  to 
the  particular  county,  township,  city,  and  town  in  wMch  the  same  may  be,  with 
the  true  cash  value  thereof. 

Third.  An  inventory  of  all  the  real  estate  except  "  railroad  track,"  which  shall 
also  be  listed  as  to  the  amount,  kind,  and  value. 

The  county  auditor  returns  to  the  proper  assessor  a  copy  of  so  much  of  said  list 
as  is  contained  in  the  second  and  third  specifications,  and  such  prox)erty  is  listed 
and  assessed  by  him  as  other  similar  property  belonging  to  in^viduals. 
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Bach  ooimi>any  is  also  required  to  return  to  the  aaditor  of  State  sworn  statements 
or  schedules,  as  follows: 

First.  All  *'  railroad  track,"  giving  leng^  of  main  and  second  tracks  and  tom- 
onts,  the  proportion  in  each  county  and  township,  and  the  total  in  the  State. 

Second.  The  ''rolling  stock,"  with  length  of  main  track  in  each  county  and 
entire  length  of  the  road  in  the  State. 

Third.  The  number  of  ties  in  track  per  mile,  weight  of  iron  or  steel  per  yard 
used  in  the  main  or  side  tracks,  what  joints  or  chairs  are  used  in  track,  the  bal- 
lasting of  road,  number  and  quality  of  buildings  or  other  structures  on  "  railroad 
tracks,"  length  of  time  iron  or  steel  has  been  used,  and  length  of  time  the  road 
has  been  built. 

Fourth.  A  statement  showing — 

(1)  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  the  number  of  shares. 

[2)  The  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up. 

8)  The  market  value,  or,  if  no  market  value,  the  actual  value  of  the  shares. 
;4)  The  total  amount  of  aU  indebtedness  except  for  current  expenses  for  oi)erat- 

ing  the  road. 

(5)  The  total  listed  valuation  of  its  tangible  property  in  the  Stat«. 

Severe  i)enalties  are  imposed  for  failure  to  make  the  statements  or  schedules 
required. 

The  auditor  of  State  each  year  lays  before  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners 
the  various  statements  and  schedules  made  by  railroad  companies.  In  assessing 
railroad  proi>erty  the  State  board  has  exclusive  authority  to  value  and  assess 
**  railroad  track  "  and ' '  roUingstock  "  as  a  unit,  taking  into  consideration  caxrital 
stock  and  earning  capacity.  The  amounts  determined  and  assessed  are  appor- 
tioned and  certified  by  the  auditor  of  State  to  the  county  auditors  of  counties 
through  which  the  railroad  runs,  who  enter  the  rulroad  proi>erty  of  all  kinds  as 
listed  for  taxation  in  their  counties  upon  the  proper  tax  duplicates,  enter  the  valu- 
ation as  assessed,  distribute  the  values  to  the  several  townships,  cities,  and  towns 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  value,  and  aeainst  such  valuation  compute  and  extend 
all  taxes  for  which  said  property  is  liable,  the  same  as  against  other  property. 
The  county  treasurer  collects  the  taxes  charfped  against  railroad  proi>erty  in  his 
county  and  pays  over  and  accounts  therefor  m  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes 
are  collectea  and  accounted  for. 

The  State  board,  in  fixing  the  valuation  of  corporate  property  for  taxation,  is  not 
confined  for  information  to  the  statements  of  such  corporations,  but  may  resort  to 
other  available  means  to  obtain  information,  and  for  that  purpose  is  given  the 
power  and  authority  to  examine  persons  and  papers. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  address  of  the  auditor  of  State,  at  a  recent 
conference  of  tax  commissioners,  may  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  the  valuation 
of  this  class  of  property  is  made,  and  an  att^npt  on  the  part  of  the  State  board  to 
make  such  valuations  accord,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  vfduation  of  property  in 
general: 

"  The  law  of  1891  affords  a  basis  of  computation  that  places  it  on  the  duplicate 
in  line  with  the  values  of  all  other  classes  of  projierty,  Just  and  fair  to  these  large 
commerce-carrying  corporations  of  the  counfy.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  State  board  is  dedicated  to  the  assessment  of  railroads.  There  are  few  if 
any  of  these  lines  but  what  could  duplicate  anew  their  properties  within  the  valu- 
ation placed  upon  them;  but  there  are  other  elements,  such  as  bonded  indebted- 
ness, mcome,  operating  expenses,  dividends,  each  or  all  with  the  tangible  value  as 
the  base,  which  go  to  make  up  the  value  for  taxation,  always  keeping  on  a  parity 
with  every  other  class  of  property,  for  the  law  contemplates  that  all  assessments 
shall  be  kmdred  in  fairness." 

When  the  railroad  runs  through  3  or  more  States  its  value  for  taxing  purposes 
in  Indiana  is  estimated  by  taking  that  part  of  the  value  of  the  entire  road  which 
is  measured  by  the  proportion  of  the  length  in  this  State  to  that  of  the  whole 
road. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  railroad  property  in  1899  was  1158,693,606.  The 
amount  of  taxes  paid  bv  railroads  in  the  several  counties  at  the  average  rate  of 
taxation,  estimated  by  State  officials  at  $1.50  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  in  1899, 
was  $2,805,400,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  taxation  of  the  State. 

The  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  1890,  under  the  old  law,  was  $66,206,295, 
and  as  other  classes  of  property  were  also  assessed  at  lower  values  than  under  the 
new  law,  the  rate  of  taxation  was  higher.  In  1^1,  under  the  revised  tax  law,  the 
valuation  of  railroad  property  was  increased  to  $161,089,169,  and  the  tendency 
since  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  in  assessed  valuation,  as  a  result  of 
continuous  appeals  on  the  part  of  railroads. 

The  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  1899  was  about  one-half  of  that  of  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  State  and  nearly  18  per  oent  df  that  of  the  real  estate. 
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The  present  mode  of  assessing  and  apportioning  **  railroad  track  and  "  rolling 
stock"  among  connties  and  the  same  mfference  in  the  modes  of  assessing  such 
prox>erty  and  other  property  had  their  inception  in  this  State  in  1858,  and  have 
continued,  with  modifications  from  time  to  time,  to  the  present. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  valaation  of  railroads  is  a]|^portioned  among  the 
several  connties  through  which  the  roads  run  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  in 
each.  Counties  containing  railroads  therefore  receive  the  benefit  of  railroad  tax- 
ation cu^cording  to  the  values  of  the  road  within  their  borders,  and  to  that  extent 
other  property  is  relieved.  Counties  containing  no  railroads  receive  no  direct 
benefit.  The  valuation  in  1808  ranged  from  nothing  in  Brown  County  to  $9,408,939 
in  Lake  County. 

There  is  one  significant  result  of  the  taxation  of  railroads  in  Indiana  somewhat 
unique  in  the  experience  of  the  States  with  respect  to  railroad  taxation— -that  is,  a 
general  public  feeling  that  railroads  are  paying  a  full  prox>ortionate  share  of  the 
taxes  of  the  State.  The  complaint  in  tliat  regard  is  of  overtaxation  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  rather  than  undertaxation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  system  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  tne  railroads  of  the  State,  but  is 
Quite  generally  regarded  by  them  as  crude,  cumbersome,  and  expensive  to  both 
State  and  roads  in  its  operation  and  inequitable  and  unjust  in  its  results.  It  is 
contended  on  the  x>art  of  the  railroads  that  their  proi>erty  is  of  such  a  character 
that  its  full  cash  value,  based  not  upon  stable  qualities  alone  but  also  upon 
changeable  fictitious  elements  of  franchise  values  or  earning  power,  is  easily 
detffliDained,  that  no  value  of  any  kind  escai>es,  and  that  its  taxation  at  uniform 
rates  with  property  undervalued  and  x>artially  valued  is  therefore  unequal  and 
excessive  taxation  as  compared  with  other  taxiable  property. 

It  appears  that  continual  complaints  are  made  on  behalf  of  railroads,  to  assess- 
ing bodies,  of  excessive  valuation  as  compared  with  other  property,  and  consider- 
able litigation  has  resulted  therefrom.  For  example,  tne  Pennsylvania  road, 
assessed  at  $87,000,000  and  taxed  in  the  sum  of  $800,000,  recently  contested  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  46  counties,  securing  affidavits  of  a  large  portion  of  even  the 
assessing  officers  of  the  State  that  real  estate  was  assessed  at  two-thirds  or  some 
portion  only  of  its  cash  value,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  State  officers  procured 
thousands  of  affidavits  that  real  estate  was  assessed  at  substantially  its  cash  value, 
the  same  as  railroad  property.  While,  after  a  time,  the  suit  was  adjusted  upon 
practically  somewhat  of  a  compromise,  it  demonstrated  the  uncertainty  and 
dispute  as  to  the  valuation  of  railroad  property  as  compared  even  with  real  estate. 

From  conversation  with  railway  representatives,  we  infer  that  taxation  of  such 
property  directiy  by  the  State,  upon  unit  valuation  or  gross  earnings  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  law,  and  with  taxes  payable  to  the  State  treasury,  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  them,  even  though  the  same  amounts  were  levied  and  paid. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  all  real  estate  and  personal  property,  tan^ble  and  intangible, 
in  tiie  State  could  be  as  completely  and  accurately  viJued  for  taxation  as  railway 
property  is,  under  the  present  method,  the  rate  of  taxation  would  be  much  less 
than  an  average  of  $1.60  on  each  $100  of  valuation;  and  that  they,  under  the 
existing  system,  are  compelled  to  pay  this  high  rate  upon  full  valuation  of  all 
their  property,  while  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State  is  undervalued 
in  comparison,  and  a  vast  amount  of  it  escapes  the  tax  duplicates  entirely.  In 
short,  they  claim  that  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  endure  in  aggravated  form 
the  evils  inseparable  from  the  general  property  tax  system  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
propertjr,  ana  to  pay  excessive  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  stated,  the 
tax  officials  of  the  State  contend  that  railroad  property  is  placed  upon  the  dupli- 
cate in  a  manner  just  and  fair  as  compared  with  other  proi>erty. 

It  is  contended  that  by  this  system  all  the  property  of  such  companies  is  reached, 
and  the  cause  of  common  complaint  that  it  is  not  taxed  on*  the  same  basis  as  the 
property  of  individuals  is  removed. 

Tne  further  reason  is  given  that,  bein^  essentially  a  tax  upon  property,  and 
sustained  by  a  long  line  of  Federal  decisions,  it  is  open  to  less  objection  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  than  some  other  methods,  where  interstate  oommeroe  is 
affected. 

TELSaRAPH,  TELEPHONE,  EXPRESS,  AND  SLEEPINO-OAR  OOMPANIBS. 

By  special  act,  these  comjtanies  are  required  to  file  with  the  auditor  of  State 
annual  statements  showing  in  detail  their  capital  stock,  number  of  shares, 
market  value,  real  and  personal  property  owned  oy  them  within  the  State,  mort- 
gages, total  length  of  lines  in  and  out  of  the  State,  and  length  of  lines  within 
each  of  the  cotmties  and  townships  of  the  State,  length  of  lines  over  which  cars 
run,  etc. 
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If  these  statements  are  deemed  instifficient  by  the  anditor,  he  may  require  sacb 
further  statements  and  information  as  he  may  desire.  These  statements,  with 
such  other  information  as  the  anditor  requires,  are  laid  before  the  State  board  of 
tax  commissioners,  which  yalnes  and  assesses  the  property  from  such  statements 
and  other  information  as  it  may  obtain,  being  requirea  to  assess  such  property  at 
ite  true  cash  value. 

It  is  prorided  that  this  board  shall  first  ascertain  the  true  cash  yalue  of  the 
property  by  taking  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  shares  of  capital  stock  in  case 
they  have  a  market  value,  auii  in  case  they  have  none  by  taking  the  actual  value 
thereof  or  of  the  capital  of  said  company  in  whatever  manner  the  same  may  be 
divided;  provided  toat  in  case  the  wnole  or  any  x>art  of  such  property  is  encum- 
bered by  mortgage,  the  board  ascertains  the  true  cash  value  of  such  property  by 
addinff  to  the  market  value  of  the  aggregate  shares  of  stock  or  to  the  value  of  the 
capitu  tiie  aggregate  amount  of  sucn  mortgage  or  mortgages,  and  the  result  is 
deemed  or  treated  as  the  true  cash  value  of  tne  property. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  cash  value  of  the  prox)erty  within  the 
State  it  next  ascertains,  from  such  statements  or  otherwise,  the  assessed  value. for 
taxation  in  the  localities  where  the  same  is  situated  of  the  several  pieces  of  real 
estate  without  the  State  and  not  specifically  used  in  general  business,  which  said 
assessed  values  are  deducted  from  the  gross  value  of  the  property  as  ascertained. 
It  next  ascertains  and  assesses  the  true  cash  value  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany within  the  State  by  taking  the  proportion  of  its  whole  aggregate  value, 
after  deducting  the  assessed  value  of  such  real  estate,  which  the  length  of  the  line 
of  said  company,  in  case  of  a  telegraph  or  telephone  companv,  within  the  State 
bears  to  the  total  length  of  the  lines  thereof;  and  in  the  case  of  a  palace,  drawing- 
room,  sleeping,  dining,  or  chair  car  company  the  proportion  is  the  proportion  of 
such  aggregate  v^ue^  after  such  deduction,  which  the  length  of  the  lines  within 
the  State  over  which  its  cars  are  run  bears  to  the  length  of  the  whole  lines  over 
which  said  cars  are  run;  and  in  the  case  of  an  express  company  the  proportion  is 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  aggregate  value,  after  such  aeductions,  which  the 
length  of  the  lines  or  routes  within  the  State  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  lines 
or  routes  of  such  companv;  and  such  amount  so  ascertained  is  deemed  the  entire 
value  of  the  pr6x>€arty  of  tne  company  within  the  State. 

From  the  entire  value  of  the  property  within  the  State,  so  ascertained,  the  board 
deducts  the  assessed  value  for  taxation  of  all  the  real  estate,  structures,  machinery, 
and  appliances  within  the  State  subject  to  local  taxation,  and  the  residue  of  such 
value  IS  assessed  to  the  company. 

The  State  board  thereupon  ascertains  the  value  yer  mile  of  the  property  within 
the  State  by  dividing  the  total  value  as  above  ascertained,  after  deducting  the 
specific  properties  locally  assessed  within  the  State,  bv  the  total  number  of  miles 
within  the  State,  and  the  result  is  deemed  to  be  the  value  per  mile  of  the  property 
of  such  company  within  the  State. 

The  board  thereupon,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  amount  shall  be 
assessed  by  it  to  such  company  in  each  county,  multiplies  the  value  i>er  mile  thus 
ascertained  by  the  number  of  miles  in  each  county  as  reported  in  such  statements 
or  as  otherwise  ascertained,  and  the  result  thereof  is  ceii±&ed  to  the  auditor  of 
State,  who  thereupon  certifies  the  same  to  the  auditors,  respectiveljr,  of  the  several 
counties  through  which  the  line  extends,  and  such  auditors  apportion  the  amount 
certified  for  their  counties,  respectively^ ,  among  the  several  minor  taxing  districts 
over  which  said  lines  or  routes  extend  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  lines  in  such 
districts. 

To  enable  the  counly  oficers  to  properly  apportion  the  assessment,  they  are 
authorized  to  require  tne  agents  of  such  compames  to  report  to  them,  under  oath, 
the  length  of  the  lines  in  each  township,  and  they  thereupon  add  to  the  value  so 
apportioned  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  situated  in  any 
township  and  extend  the  taxes  thereupon  on  the  duplicate  as  in  other  cases. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  these  classes  of  property  in  1898  was  $5,189,824  and  in 
1899  $6,900,289,  which,  at  the  approximate  average  rate  of  $1.60  per  $100,  may  be 
said  to  have  yielded  in  1898  about  $77,889  and  in  1899  about  $103,603. 

B171IJ>INa,  LOAH,  AND  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  special  act  in  1897  x)aid-up  stock  in  these  associations  was  defined  to  be  such 
stocK  as  the  owner  shall  have  paid  the  full  face  value  of  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
scription therefor;  prepaid  stock,  that  upon  which  the  owner  has  paid  any  specific 
sum  in  advance  at  the  time  of  subscription,  leaving  the  balance  necessary  to 
mature  the  same  to  be  paid  by  dividends  declared,  or  stock  on  which  more  than 
six  months'  dues  have  been  paid  in  advance.    All  building  and  loan  associations 
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as  Bach  are  exempted  from  taxation.  Shares  of  stock  on  which  loans  have  not 
been  made  or  advanced  by  the  association,  which  stock  is  paid  np  or  prepaid,  are 
considered  credits  of  the  members,  individnally,  and  listed  by  and  aaoooood 
against  them  for  taxation  as  other  property. 

BATE  OF  TAXATION. 

The  yalne  of  all  j^roperty  being  placed  upon  the  duplicates  of  the  seyeral  coon- 
ties,  the  State  tax  is  apportioned  among^  the  counties  and  all  taxes--State,  county, 
township,  or  city — are  mingled  and  levied  upon  this  valuation. 

The  State  commissioners  endeavor  to  equalize  the  valuations  of  the  property 
in  the  several  towns,  cities,  townships,  and  counties  as  fixed  by  local  assessors, 
and  its  proceedings  show  that  the  valuation  of  an  occasional  county  is  increased 
or  lowered  by  a  small  percentage,  as  the  appearance  of  the  rolls  may  suggest,  no 
personal  inspection  of  the  property  in  the  counties  being  made  by  the  bo£^ 

THE  INDIANA  SYSTEM. 

The  Indiana  system,  as  it  is  designated  in  that  State,  established  by  the  revised 
taxation  law  of  1891,  while  it  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  property  valuation  and  assessment  for  taxation  in  some  respects, 
must  still  be  regarded  as  inefficient  and  inexact  and  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
defects  of  the  general  property  tax,  especially  in  its  application  to  corporate 
property  and  intangible  personalty.  The  great  burden  of  taxation  is  stOf  upon 
real  estate,  relieved  somewhat  hj  the  increaHed  valuation  of  corporate  property. 

Recent  legislation  and  the  umted,  organized  action  of  assessing  officers  have 
tended  to  produce  a  State  force  of  tax  officials  trained  and  educated  in  the  busi- 
ness of  listing  and  assessing  property,  and  in  this  respect  the  system  is  most 
commendable. 

The  assessment  of  quasi-public  corporations  by  a  State  board  is  also  a  praise- 
worthy feature,  although  the  method  of  valuation,  apportionment,  and  levying 
at  local  rates,  as  a  whole,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  scientific,  equitable,  or  exact, 
and  is  of  questionable  merit. 

Under  this  method  the  equitable  assessment  of  this  class  of  property  must 
depend  upon  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment  on  the  paii;  of  the  State 
board  in  attempting  te  make  valuations  accord  with  the  fjpener^  valuations  of 
tan^ble  and  intangible  prox)erty  made  by  local  assessors,  with  resulte  inevitably 
conjectural  and  oi>en  to  contention.  The  system  involves  a  continual  attempt  to 
square  the  unit  rule  of  valuation,  based  on  earning  capacity,  with  the  strictly 
general  property  tax  of  the  State. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  assessment  of  other  corporations  by  local  assessors 
and  county  boards.  As  to  values  of  personalty  and  capital  stock  and  franchises, 
there  is  a  wide  latitude  of  judgment,  and  valuation  upon  a  parity  with  properly 
in  general  must  depend  upon  the  action  and  shifting  guess  of  local  officials  in 
dinerent  taxing  districto.  Just  taxation  is  difficult  to  attain  through  proportional 
valuation  by  local  assessors. 

Under  these  methods  of  valuation  of  different  classes  of  property,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  **  uniform  rates,"  unequal  taxation  would  seem  to  oe  inevitable.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  assessment  of  moneys  and  various  forms  of  credite 
and  securities  at  their  certain  value,  and  the  assessment  of  corporate  property 
upon  the  basis  of  capital  stock,  franchise  values,  and  earning  capacity  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  specific  directions  of  the  law,  can  result  in  anything  but 
excessive  taxation  as  compared  with  generid  property.  Equal  taxation  must 
depend  upon  compromise  of  assessing  officers  in  the  valuation  of  various  forms  of 
property;  upon  the  shifting  judgment  and  equitable  adjustment  of  individuals. 
Equality  of  taxation  can  not  be  obtained  by  **  uniform*'  tax  rate  and  unequal 
valuations.  The  natural  tendency  of  these  conditions  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  to 
encourage  evasion  and  concealment  and  justify  it  in  the  minds  of  taxablee. 

As  to  personal  proi)erty  other  than  corporate,  and  especially  the  great  mass  of 
intangible  personaltjr,  the  condition  is  admittedly  unsatisfactory.  Tne  invariable 
injustice  and  confusion  still  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  there  appears 
no  reason  to  regard  the  system  as  more  successful  in  preventing  the  inadequate 
and  uneaual  valuation  or  the  escape  of  such  property  than  the  same  rigorous 
methods  nave  been  in  other  States  under  the  general  proi>ert^  tax. 

While  the  laws  goyenduf;  property  assessment  and  the  umted  action  of  assess- 
ment boards  combine  to  direct  a  careful  and  systematic  search  for  these  classes 
of  property  and  their  assessment  upon  the  rolls,  the  result,  upon  the  whole,  in  this 
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respect  may,  as  in  many  other  States,  be  regarded  as  a  travesty  on  "  taxation  of  aU 
property  at  its  true  cash  value  at  a  nniform  rate." 

While  tiie  proceedings  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  and  conferences 
of  snch  board  and  county  assessors  show  throughout  that  the  complete  uniform 
assessment  of  all  proi>erty  at  its  true  cash  value  is  clearly  understood  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  it  is  verv  evident  that  assessors  come  far  short  of  the  attain- 
ment of  that  purpose  in  actual  practice,  and  that  the  result  is  still  uncertainty, 
doubt,  inequality,  and  evasion  of  taxation. 

While  there  are  manifestly  many  good  features  in  the  Indiana  tax  sjrstem,  so 
called,  which  perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  effectual  in  its  apphcation  of 
those  of  the  States  where  the  general  property  tax  prevails  to  the  same  extent, 
it  still  appears  to  come  far  short  of  establishing  the  correctness  or  pracidcability 
of  that  system  or  the  vindication  of  the  'methods  employed  to  f  aciHtate  the  just 
taxation  of  corporate  property  and  intangible  personalty. 

We  find  among  public  officials  and  citizens  the  same  allegations  and  complaints 
common  in  other  States  as  to  ineffective  enrollment  and  valuation  of  intimgible 
property. 

In  the  conference  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  and  county  assess- 
ors of  1900  a  prominent  tax  official  said,  amon^  other  things,  that  much  personal 
property  of  mhabitants  of  Indiana  held  outside  of  the  State  escapes  toxes,  it 
being  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  go  beyond  the  return  of  the  taxpayer.  Refer- 
ring to  the  ordinary  debts  and  demands,  accounts  and  bills,  and  notes,  he  says: 
*'  These  classes  are  singularly  elusive,  and  the  difficulty  in  securing  their  return 
for  taxation  has  proved  so  far  insurmountable  to  legislators.  Aa  the  law  now 
stands,  the  taxing  officers  through  the  carelessness,  neglect,  or  defective  memory 
of  many  taxpayers  are  certainly  unable  to  procure  a  very  large  proportion  of 
personal  proi)eTty  in  these  classes.  The  fact  that  personal  proper^  bears  less  than 
27  per  cent  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  Indiana  is  due  largely  to  property  of 
these  classes,  which  in  some  way  or  other  manages  to  escape  taxation.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  personal  property  in  the  State  of  Indiana  ejiuals  or  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  andT  improvements,  but  how  to  find  it  and  how  to  tax  it 
are  still  questions  for  legislators.** 

And  another  prominent  State  official,  in  the  same  proceedings,  after  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  convention  looking  to  enactment  of  still  more  searching  stat- 
utes for  the  discovery  and  assessment  of  property,  says: 

"  The  personal-property  valuation  of  the  State  in  1899  was  practically  $300,- 
000,000.  The  reports  of  the  banks  at  the  time  in  Indiana  show  one-fifth  of  this 
amount  was  on  de];)osit  due  to  individuals.  It  is  unjust  to  corporations  that  may 
be  taxed  faithfully,  it  is  unjust  to  farmers  whose  lands  are  listed  in  accordance 
with  law,  that  the  statutes  ao  not  give  more  powers  of  investigation  to  the  assess- 
ing officers,  and  with  the  legislation  that  I  am  sure  the  experience  of  this  conven- 
tion will  recommend,  the  sequeslration  of  personal  property  will  be  unearthed  and 
the  volume  of  personal  property  upon  tne  duplicates  be  increased  millions  of 
dollars." 

That  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  other  methods  of  taxing  railroad  property 
and  that  of  other  public  corporations  is  appreciated  ^  the  taxing  officers  of  this 
State  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  auditor  of  State  in  an  address  to  the 
State  board  of  tax  commissioners  and  county  assessors  in  the  conference  of  1900, 
who,  after  referring  to  the  assessing  of  railroad  and  other  corx>orate  property  and 
aharing  in  the  burdens  of  not  only  State  but  local  government,  says:  *'  if  the  end 
could  have  been  seen  from  the  beginning,  a  franchise  tox  on  railroads  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  the  State.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  in  the  organ- 
ization of  corporations,  the  legislature  acting  for  the  peoi^e  speaks  them  mto 
beinff.  The  people  never  lose  their  identity.  The  corporation  is  a  supplicant. 
The  humblest  citizen  is  given  a  right  in  the  organization  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tion. I  believe  that  always  and  everywhere,  when  a  franchise  is  given  a  rsdlroad, 
the  public  treasury  should  receive  a  i>er  cent  on  the  gross  receipts.  In  this  State 
we  tax  insurance  companies  3  per  cent  on  net  receipts,  and  this  with  the  collateral 
fees  gives  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dolkurs 
annually.  These  public  utilities  are  creatures,  so  lar  as  vested  riffhts  are  con- 
cerned, of  the  people.  And  if  the  State  shared  in  the  gross  revenue,  the  day  woold 
come  when  the  State  levies  of  direct  taxes  could  be  materially  reduced  if  not 
altogether  dune  away  with.'* 

The  same  officer  again  says:  *'  The  framers  of  the  law  in  1891  not  only  were  wise 
in  arriving  at  the  methods  and  the  basis  of  assessing  corporate  property,  but  in  plac- 
ing the  assessment  of  it  almost  whoUy  within  the  duly  or  a  separate  board.  County 
and  township  taxing  officers  are  restricted  to  the  proper^  within  their  limits. 
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It  i«  only  the  nonesseDtial  elementB  of  ooi^rftte  projwrty,  Bach  as  ta  not  an  Inte- 
gral portion  of  the  operation  of  corporationji,  that  u  touched  npon  by  the  local 
offlcere.  It  ia  the  more  emodai  provmce  of  local  taxing  ofBcers,  bo  far  as  vigilance 
is  now  concerned,  to  reach  personal  and  seqaeetered  property." 

We  qaoto  the  following  from  an  address  of  the  ^vemor  to  the  conference 
convention  of  the  oonnty  aaeeasors  and  State  tax  oommiaaioners  in  18&9: 

' '  The  results  of  the  conference  one  year  ago  were  most  grHtifying.  There  waa  an 
increase  last  yearin  the  aesesament  of  personal  property  of  |10,000.000.  Daring 
the  six  years  preoediiig  there  had  been  a  loss  in  the  personal  property  aaaeesment 
in  the  State  of  $11,698,431,  whilednringttie  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of 
asaesamenta  npon  real  estate  of  t40,T09,0t6.  There  can  be  no  qneetion  that  if  all 
personal  property  had  been  jostly  luted,  there  wonld  have  been  a  lai|^  increase 
instead  of  reduction.  The  vast  amount  of  intangible  perscoial  property  that 
escapee  taxation  is  oansing  dissatisfaction  among  holders  of  real  estate  and  will 
prove  an  incentive  to  them  to  seek  onderralnation. 

"The  prevailingdispoeition  to  seek  investments  in  intangiblesecoritiee,  thereby 
escaping  the  assessor,  not  only  places  a  premiom  npon  snch  investments,  bnt 
tend^  to  discourage  efforts  to  secnre  homes,  the  purchase  of  which  often  incurs 
debt,  thus  imposing  npon  the  home  getter  the  unequal  burden  of  paying  tax  npon 
more  than  he  poRHeseee,  while  other  mveatments  escape  oltc^cether. 


personal,  tangible  or  intangible,  is  asBseaed  at  its  tnie  cash  value.  iJpon  tlus 
point  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  in  the  convention 
of  18M  thus  referred  to  those  who  aeek  to  evade  taxation:  "There  are  many 
men  who  in  all  else  stand  well  in  their  conmiunitiea,  men  who  would  scorn  to 
beat  a  neighbor  ont  of  a  nickel,  bnt  who  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  man  shonld,  if  he  can,  escape  taxation;  and  tne^  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  shifts  and  subterfuges,  even  to  perjury  itself,  to  escape  their  just  share  of  the 
burdens  of  the  Qovemment,  without  whose  protection  they  should  have  security 
tor  neither  person  nor  propraty.  These  tta-dodging  gentry  are  not  always  of  the 
under  half  of  society.  Many  of  them  occupy  h^h  social  positions,  and  are  rated 
as  gilt-edged  in  the  ousinefia  world  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  while  man^  of  them 
also  occupy  front  pewa  in  our  honsea  of  worship,  and  the  fervor  of  their  appeals 
te  the  Throne  of  Grace  on  Stinday  Is  in  no  wise  diminished  by  reason  of  a  bard 
d^'s  work  in  hiding  their  property  from  tiie  tax  assessor  on  ^turday." 

These  comments,  together  with  the  property  valnationa  elsewhere  referred  to, 
indicate  that  tax  dodgen  ate  about  aa  numerous  and  elusive  paste  in  Indiana  as 
in  other  Stetea. 

ABSTRACT  OF  TAX  DUPLICATES  FROM  1678  TO  1899. 
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ANALYSIS  or  AB8TBAOT. 

The  pnipoae  of  the  reformed  tax  law  of  1891,  as  already  shown,  was  to  hrlng 
about  a  more  complete  and  equal  valnatioii  and  asaeeement  of  property. 

The  reenlta  are  roughl j  Bhown  b;  the  foresoing  abstract  of  tax  daphcates  from 
1878  to  1900. 

The  valuation  of  lands  had  gradnaUy  decreased  from  $889,889,870  in  1878  to 
1308,173,414  in  1890.  It  was  in  1891  increased  to  $4ft0.186,113,or  abont  00  per 
cent,  Bnbseqnently  iocreamd  to  $450,788,669  In  lS9fi,  and  gradually  decreased  to 
$449,061,158  In  1899. 

There  wm  a  smaller  incnase  in  the  ralnation  of  improrements  in  1891  orar 
1899  and  no  material  change  dnring  the  laet  few  years,  that  of  180B  being 
$84,693,000.  The  v&Ination  of  lands  and  improTenients  under  the  new  law 
reached  its  maximtim  in  1894,  $640,676,155,  varied  a  few  millions  in  snbseqnent 
years,  and  in  1899  waB|!^,308,lS8.  The  volae  of  lots  and  improvemente  increased 
m  1891  over  1690  aboat  $92,000,000,  to  ^,062,736,  or  more  than  00  per  cent,  and 
has  8inc«  increased  to  $^,113,400. 

The  valuation  of  personal  property  increased  nnder  the  new  law  from  $236,- 
881,076  in  1890  to  ^8,745,034  m  1891,  or  abont  35  per  cent,  with  varying  ohanges 
in  snbseqnent  years,  nntil  in  1899  it  reached  $310,040,670,  an  increase  that  year  of 
snbstantiaUy  $19,600,000. 

The  increase  of  tite  valnation  of  all  real  eetate  in  1891  over  that  of  1890  was 
$344,663,679,  or  44.1  percent.  The  increase  of  the  valuation  of  personal  property 
in  1891  over  that  of  1890  was  $.'56,914,458,  or  about  24  per  c«nt.  The  valuation  of  aa 
real  estate  in  1890  was  $003,937,744.  and  of  personalty  $386,831,076,  the  personalty 
beincc  about  42  per  cent  of  the  real  estate.  In  1899  the  valuation  of  real  eetate 
was$S60,8«0,073  and  that  of  personalty  ^10,640,070,  the  personalty  being  abont 
36.S  per  cent  of  the  real  estate. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  personalty  to  real  estate  was  greater  in 
1890  than  in  1890,andyet  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  personal  prop- 
er^ has  greatly  mcrecued  since  1890. 

The  aeaessmant  of  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  eleetdng  car  companies 
increased  from  $t»e,673in  imo  to  $1,871,013  in  189],  and  reacdied  abont  $5,000,000 
in  1898.  The  valuation  of  railroad  property  increased  from  $66,206,395  In  1890 
to  $161,089,169  in  1891,  or  nearly  160  per  cent,  and  the  tendency  has  since  been 
downward  until  1899.  The  Increase  in  the  assessment  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions was  proportionately  greater  than  that  of  real  property,  and  the  latter  much 
greater  than  that  of  personal  property.  The  increase  in  the  valuation  of  all  tax- 
ables  was  from  $8S3,«ni,038  in  1890  to  $i;a5S  ,366,088  in  1891,  and  in  1899  the  Tkliw- 
tion  reached  $1,834,S9S,44S. 
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This  analysis  does  not  disclose  any  remarkable  reformation  in  the  relative 
assessment  of  real  and  personal  property  nnder  the  law  of  1891.  It  immediately 
increased  the  total  valuation  of  the  State  $402,588,000,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 

This  increase  was  apportioned  among  the  different  classes  of  property  as  follows: 

IncreftK. 

Lands $142,021,698 

Improvements 10,248,557 

Lots 64,316,493 

Improvements 28,084,831 

Total  Increase  of  real  estate 244,662,579 

Personal  property 56,914,458 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  sleeping  car  companies 1, 172, 340 

ilroad  property H883fd74 


ICCHIGAN. 

GENERAL  TAXATION  SYSTEM. 

The  Gonstitatlon  of  Michigan  imi>08e8  upon  the  le^slature  the  dnty  to  proride 
a  nnif orm  rule  of  taxation,  except  upon  pTO];>erty  itaying  specific  taxes;  and  it  pro- 
vides that  taxes  shall  be  levied  nxKm  snch  property  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law, 
and  that  all  assessments  shall  be  on  property  at  its  cash  value. 

Following  these  constitutional  provisions,  the  legislature  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  State  government  enacted  laws  providing  a  general  system  of 
taxation  of  the  propertv  of  the  State  by  two  separate  and  diSdnct  methods,  desig- 
nated as  *'  general  tax '^ and  "  specific  tax." 

The  most  imi>ortant  part  of  we  tax  system  is  the  general  tax  on  property.  The 
laws  first,  in  a  general  way,  provide  that  all  proi)erty,  real  and  personal,  within 
tibie  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  not  expressly  exempted  shaU  be  subject  to  taxatilon. 

They  provide  for  the  annual  assessment  of  all  property  in  the  State,  including 
corporate  property,  with  certain  exceptions,  such  corporate  property  to  be  assessed 
to  the  corporation  in  its  name  as  to  a  natural  i>erBon,in  tne  several  townships, 
villages,  and  cities  of  the  State  by  the  supervisors  of  the  several  townships  and 
wards,  or  in  villages  and  cities  where  provision  is  made  in  the  act8  of  incorpora- 
tion or  charter  for  some  other  assessmg  of&cer,  then  by  such  other  assessing 
officer.  The  general  property  tax  assessment  is  made  by  local  assessors  for  local 
and  State  purjioses,  the  amount  of  State  taxes  each  year  being  apportioned  by  the 
auditor-general  of  the  State  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  uierein,  and  this  is  again  reapportioned  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  among  the  several  townships  and  wards 
and  levied  in  the  same  manner. 

This  system  of  general  property  taxation,  adopted  at  an  early  date,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  property  of  the  State  consisted  of  real  estate,  although 
somewhat  changed  ana  supplemented  in  details  from  time  to  time  by  the 
attempts  of  different  legislatures  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing 
State,  continues  to  the  present  time,  and  now,  in  many  respects,  appears  crude  and 
antiquated  under  the  changed  conditions  of  industrial  development,  and  ill 
adapted  to  the  just  and  equitable  taxation  of  the  enormously  increased  amount 
of  personal  property  in  the  State,  which  is  largely  in  corporate  form. 

Through  this  system  substantially  all  the  real  property  of  the  State  is  assessed 
upon  the  rolls  in  the  various  localities,  but  the  mingling  of  local  and  State  taxes 
naturally  results  in  systematic  attempts  by  local  assessors  to  secure  advantage 
for  their  respective  localities  by  a  reduced  property  valuation,  notwithstanding 
the  constitution  and  statutes  impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  assessing  proi>erty  at 
its  true  cash  value.  A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  personal  property, 
individual  and  corporate,  is  assessed.  Intangiole  personalty,  especially,  in  great 
part  escax>es. 

From  statistics  of  assessment  and  taxation  gathered  by  the  auditor-general 
from  the  different  counties  of  the  State  and  published  in  his  report  for  1870,  it 
appears  that  the  cash  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  upon  the  tax  rolls 
was  a  little  more  than  three  times  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  same  property. 
While  since  that  time  no  such  systematic  attemivt  to  determine  the  relation  of 
assessed  valuation  to  cash  value  of  property  has  been  made,  it  is  probably  safe 
to  assume  that  the  same  difference  still  exists. 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  State  subjects  to  taxation  **all  property,  real  and  personal,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  not  expressly  exempted." 

The  exemptions  are  of  three  kinds: 

First  Property  used  not  for  gain,  but  for  pui-poses  which  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  cherish  and  enoonri^. 
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Second.  Proi)erty  of  corporations  exempt  bjr  reason  of  paying  spedflo  taxes. 

Third.  Certain  exemptions  made  with  a  design  to  prevent  tne  onrden  of  taxa- 
tion from  being  nndnly  heavy  npon  those  not  able  to  bear  it  without  nndue 
hardship. 

The  real  pro|)erty  expressly  exempted  consists  of  all  pnblic  property;  the  real 
estate  of  libraries,  benevolent,  charitable,  scientific,  ana  educational  institations 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  of  all  religious  societies,  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  military  organizations,  and  corporate  property  exempt  by 
reason  of  specific  tax. 

Personal  property  expressly  exempt  consists  of  that  of  Bocieties  above  enumer- 
ated; shares  in  building  and  loan  associations,  and  mortgagees  and  other  securities 
held  by  such  associations;  pensions  receivable  from  the  united  States;  so  much  of 
credits  as  shall  equal  the  amount  of  debts  owed;  the  library,  family  pictures,  and 
one  sewing  machine  of  each  individual  or  family,  and  wearing  ax>parel  of  each 
individual;  household  fumitare,  furnishings,  and  fuel  of  each  householder  not 
exceeding  |500,  and  personal  property  in  connection  with  his  business  to  the 
value  of  $200;  the  working  tools  of  any  mechanic,  not  exceeding  $100;  all  mules, 
horses,  and  cattle  not  over  1  year  old,  and  sheep  and  swine  not  over  6  months 
old,  and  all  domestic  birds. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

For  the  purpose  of  taxation,  personal  prox>erty  includes  substantially  every- 
thing of  that  nature,  tangible  and  intangible,  not  specially  exempted  by  law,  and 
is  particularly  classified  in  special  statutes. 

t^ox>erty  actually  invested  in  business  outside  the  State  is  not  included.  Debts 
are  deductible  from  credits  only,  and  the  balance  of  credits  of  every  kind  is  tax- 
able.   Shares  in  foreign  corporations  owned  by  citizens  are  taxable  to  the  owners. 

While  the  law  does  not  refer  in  express  terms  to  the  taxation  of  notes  and  mort- 
gages, they  are  regarded  as  taxable  to  the  owner  under  the  provisions  for  taxa- 
tion of  credits  and  other  personal  prox)erty  not  expressly  enumerated.  Such 
property,  however,  has  almost  entirely  escaped  taxation  under  the  existing  system. 
The  State  tax  commission  is,  however,  making  special  effort  throughout  the  State 
to  bring  such  property  upon  the  tax  rolls. 

In  1891  a  law  was  enacted  providing  that  a  mortgage  or  other  obligation  secured 
by  lien  on  real  estate  should  be  treated  as  an  interest  in  real  estate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation;  that  the  value  of  property  less  the  value  of  the  security  should 
06  taxed  to  the  owner  and  the  value  of  the  security  assessed  sex>arately  to  the 
owner  thereof  in  the  assessing  district  where  the  property  so  affected  was  located. 
The  provision  was  not  thoroughly  enforced,  and  in  practice  the  toxes  on  both  land 
and  mortgage  were,  by  contract  between  the  parties,  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
land.    Confusion  and  dissatisfaction  resulted,  and  the  law  was  repealed  in  1893. 

LISTING. 

Rigorous  provisions  for  the  listing  of  personal  property  for  taxation  hav«  been 
upon  the  statute  books  for  many  years,  but  have  in  practice  been  ignored. 

The  assessment  of  personalty  by  local  assessors  has  been  almoSt  entirely  by 
estimate  without  statement  of  taxpayers  and  has  been  characterized  by  extreme 
laxity  and  neglect,  resulting  in  low,  unequal  assessment  of  a  portion  only  of  tangible 
I»ersonalty  and  the  escape  of  substantially  all  intangible  prox>erty.  At  a  recent 
session  of  the  Stote  legislature,  however,  the  laws  constitutinff  the  listing  syst^n 
were  amended  in  important  particulars  and  a  vigorous  effort  has  since  been  made 
by  the  board  of  State  tax  commissioners,  hereafter  referred  to,  to  enforce  them. 

By  the  change  of  the  word  **  may  "  to  '*  shall"  the  duty  of  the  local  assessor  to 
require  a  statement  under  oath  from  every  **  person  of  full  ag^e  and  sound  mind  *' 
whom  he  believes  to  have  property  not  exempt  from  taxation  is  made  mandatory. 
The  assessor's  and  the  taxaole's  duties  in  this  regard  are  minutely  defined.  Every 
resident  owner  of  the  State,  individual  or  corporation,  is  reqtdred  to  give  a  care- 
fully detailed  list  of  all  x)ersonaltv,  tangible  and  intangible;  and  severe  penalty,  bv 
fine  or  imprisonment,  is  imposed  for  willful  n^lect  or  refusal  to  make  out  sucn 
statement  or  for  answering  questions  falsely. 

The  assessing  officers  or  members  of  the  State  board  are  especially  empowered 
to  examine  xmder  oath  any  other  person  thought  to  have  knowledge  of  tne  prox>- 
erty  of  such  negligent  taxable  concerning  such  property,  and  arbitrarily  to  assess 
such  amount  of  real  or  personal  property  as  they  mi^  deem  reasonable  and  just. 

An  interesting  case  bearing  upon  the  legal  effect  olT  the  intentional  undervalu- 
ation and  omission  of  property  oy  assessors  in  making  up  the  assessment  rolls. 
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lllnstrating  the  infirmitieB  of  the  general  tax  system,  was  recently  decided  bv  the 
Bupreme  court  of  the  State.    ( AncQtor-GenBral  v.  Pendill  et  al. ,  decided  Marcn  d7, 

im) 

Where  the  evidence  showed  an  intentional  omission  of  i)ersonal  proi)erty,  an 
intentional  nndervalnation  of  a  larg^  part  of  the  personal  and  real  estate,  not 
accidental,  not  inadvertent,  but  known  and  intenmonal,  the  entire  assessment 
roll  was  held  to  be  void. 

The  listing  of  -property  of  corporations  wiU  be  referred  to  in  couneotion  with 
the  subject  of  corporate  taxation. 

BOARD  OF  STATE  TAX  OOMMISSIONEBa 

In  1899  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  State  tax  commissioners  to  exer- 
cise supervisory  control  over  local  tax  officers.  It  was  vested  with  arbitrary  power 
and  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  system  of  the  State,  and  cl^ged 
with  the  duty  of  investigation  and  recommending  future  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject (tf  taxation. 

The  board  consists  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  full 
term  of  service  is  6  years.  The  members  are  given  access  to  the  records  and  files 
ci  the  State  and  of  counties,  townships,  and  municipalities,  the  right  to  examine 
the  books  and  paners  of  any  person  or  corporation  owning  property  liable  to 
assesssment,  ana  the  power  to  summon  and  examine  witnesses.  It  is  required 
to  exercise  supervision  over  all  the  assessing  officers  of  the  State,  and  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws,  * '  to  the  end  that  all 
the  proi>ertie6  of  the  State  liable  to  assessment  for  taxation  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  assessment  roUs  and  assessed  at  their  actual  cash  value." 

The  duty  is  imposed  upon  it  to  confer  with  and  advise  assessing  officers  as  to 
their  duties,  and  to  institute  proper  proceedings  to  enforce  the  penalties  and  lia- 
bilities imposed  upon  public  officers,  officers  of  corporations,  and  individuals 
failing  to  comply  with  the  laws;  to  receive  complaints  and  correct  errors  and 
irregularities;  to  visit  each  county  at  least  once  a  year,  to  hear  complaints  con- 
cerning the  laws,  collect  information  as  to  its  workings,  and  see  that  officers  com- 
ply with  the  law,  that  violations  are  punished,  and  tnat  proper  suggestions  as  to 
amendments  and  changes  are  made;  to  ascertain  the  assessed  and  equalized  valua- 
tion of  all  property  listed  for  taxation  throughout  the  State;  to  inquire  into  and 
ascertain  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  corx)orations  i>ayin^  specific  taxes,  and 
the  actual  rate  of  taxation  based  upon  prox)ert3r  valuation:  to  investigate  the  reve- 
nue laws  and  systems  of  other  States,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  information  and 
exx)erience  obtained,  recommend  to  the  legislature  at  each  session  such  amend- 
ments and  changes  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  State  as  may  seem  proper  to  remedy 
injustice  and  irregularity  and  facilitate  the  assessment  and  collection  of  public 
revenue;  to  report  to  the  lenslature  at  each  regular  session  specifically  the  true 
valuation  of  the  propertiefl  of  corx>oration8  paying  specific  taxes,  and  rates  actually 
paid  thereon,  and  the  true  valuation  of  all  other  i)roperties  of  the  State,  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  thereon,  to  the  end  that  the  legislature  may  have  the  requisite 
information  to  rearrange  the  rates  or  system  of  taxation  on  inch  proi>erty ,  so  that 
all  properties  may  be  uniformly  taxed. 

Tnis  board  is  also  charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  several  assessment  rolls  of 
the  State,  and  emx)owerea  to  direct  such  clumges  and  additions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  compliance  with  the  laws  and  the  correct  taxation  of  aJl  property.  It  is 
also  given  power  to  tax  upon  the  current  rolls  in  any  year  proi>erty  that  has  been 
shown  to  have  been  omitted  in  previous  years  for  the  tax  of  the  omitted  i)eriod. 

BANES. 

The  real  estate  of  all  banks  organized  within  the  State  is  assessed  to  such  banks 
where  such  property  is  located.  All  shares  in  such  banks  are  assessed  at  their 
cash  value  to  tneir  owners  in  the  place  where  the  bank  is  located,  except  that 
shares  owned  by  a  person  residing  in  the  same  county  but  in  a  different  township 
or  city  are  assessea  where  such  owner  resides. 

The  cash  value  of  the  real  estate  assessed  separately  to  such  banks  is  deducted 
from  the  assessed  value  of  shares  of  stock.  When  the  stock  of  a  bank  is  not  reg^u- 
larly  quoted  in  the  market,  the  value  of  shares  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
sum  ox  the  paid-up  capital  and  surplus  by  the  number  of  shares,  deducting  from 
each  a  proportionate  part  of  the  cash  value  of  realty  taxed  to  the  bank. 

The  real  estate  and  shares  so  valued  are  taxed  at  local  rates  with  other  assessed 

property. 

Bmnk  deposito  are  taxable  by  law  to  depositors  or  owners  and  not  to  the  banks. 
In  practice,  however,  bank  deposits  have  not  been  taxed  in  this  State. 
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For  conyenience  in  collecting  these  taxes  the  cashier  of  the  bank  is  made  the 
agent  of  the  shareholders,  the  official  duty  being  imposed  ax>on  him  to  paj  the 
taxes  assessed  upon  snch  shares  of  stock  when  called  ax>on  to  do  so,  and  charge 
the  amonnt  so  x>aid  against  the  shares  of  stock  so  taxed. 

The  cashier  is  required  each  year  to  file  witii  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  snch 
bank  is  located  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  stockholders,  with  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  each  and  their  respective  residences,  and  a  heavy  i>enalty  is  imposed  for 
willful  neglect  to  perform  this  duty. 

Thereupon  the  county  clerk  is  required  to  notify  the  assessing  officer  of  each 
township  of  the  names  of  each  shareholder  residing  therein  and  the  amount  of 
stock  held. 

The  principal  or  accounting  officer  of  every  bank  whose  capital  is  not  repre- 
sented Dy  shares  of  stock,  and  every  private  banker,  broker,  or  stock  jobbcff  is 
required  each  year  to  give  to  the  local  assessor  a  sworn  statement  showing: 

First.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand  and  in  transit. 

Second.  The  amount  of  funds  in  other  hands  subject  to  draft. 

Third.  The  amount  of  checks  and  other  cash  items  not  included  in  above  items. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  bills  receivable  and  other  credits. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  of  every  kind,  except  United  States 
bonds  and  shares  of  capital  stock  held  as  an  investment  or  representing  assets. 

Sixth.  All  other  property  api>ertaining  to  such  business,  except  real  estate. 

Seventh.  Amount  of  deposits. 

Eighth.  Amount  of  accounts  pavable  other  than  deposits. 

Ninth.  Description  and  value  of  real  estate. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  items  7  and  8  are  deducted  from  aggregate  of  1,2,  8, 
and  4,  and  the  remainder,  if  an^,  assessed  as  moneys. 

The  amount  of  the  fifth  item  is  assessed  as  stocks  and  bonds,  the  sixth  as  other 
similar  property,  and  the  whole  makes  up  the  aggregate  i)ersonal  assessment,  the 
real  estate  being  assessed  separateljr. 

The  property  of  banks  being  subjected  to  local  rates  of  taxation  upon  the  basis 
of  valuation  determined  by  the  memods  above  described,  it  follows  that  by  reason 
of  full  valuation  it  is  much  more  heavily  taxed  than  property  in  general,  and  from 
this  excessive  taxation  there  is  no  e6cai>e. 

CORPORATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

Under  the  tax  laws  of  Michigan  a  corporation  whose  property  is  taxable  under 
the  general  law  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  an  indivioual.  The  proi>erty  of 
both  come  under  the  general  property-tax  system.  The  real  estate  is  assessed 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation  in  the  place  where  located. 

The  law  as  to  the  taxation  of  the  personal  property  of  corporations  is  not  very 
clear,  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  suDstantial  distinction 
between  the  taxation  of  such  prox)erty  and  that  of  individual  owners. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  *'all  corporate  property,  except  where  some  other 
provision  is  made  by  law,  shall  be  assessed  to  tne  corporation  as  to  a  natural  per- 
son, in  the  name  of  the  corporation." 

The  provisions  declaring  what  personal  proi>erty  for  the  purposes  of  taxation 
shall  include  and  relating  to  exemptions  apply  to  corporate  property  as  well  as  to 
that  of  individuals. 

Under  these  provisions  the  indebtedness  of  either  an  individual,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration can  be  deducted  only  from  credits;  if  no  credits  are  shown  in  a  statement 
of  such  property  there  is  nothing  from  which  debts  can  be  deducted.  Where  the 
proi)erty  of  corporations  is  taxaole  to  itself  the  shares  of  stock  are  exempt  from. 
taxation  in  the  nands  of  the  owners. 

The  i>ersonal  properties  of  all  gaa  and  coke  companies,  natural-g^  companies, 
electric-light  companies,  waterworks  comjtanies,  and  hydraulic  companies  are 
assessed  where  the  principal  works  are  located.  The  mains,  pipes,  and  wires  of 
such  companies  laid  in  or  along  roads,  lanes,  streets,  or  alleys  are  assessed  as 
X)ersonalty  where  the  same  are  laid  or  placed.  The  personal  proi)ert^  of  street 
railroad,  plank  road,  cable  or  electric  road  or  transportation  companies,  bridge 
companies,  and  all  other  companies  except  those  paying  specific  taxes,  are  assessed 
where  the  principal  office  of  the  company  is  located,  and  the  track,  road,  or 
bridge  of  any  such  company  is  held  to  oe  personal  property  and  assessed  where 
the  same  is  located,  placed,  or  laid. 

Formerly  street-railway  companies  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  capital  paid  in  on  t^e  capital  stock  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes,  but  this  law  was  repealed  in  1882. 

The  property  of  many  classes  of  corporations  is  specifically  taxable  to  the  cor- 
porations themselves  by  provisions  in  the  acts  under  which  they  are  inoorporated. 
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The  law  for  the  incorporation  of  manuf actnrin^  companies  contains  the  follow- 
ing proTisions:  '*A11  corporations  formed  or  ezistmg  nnder  this  act  shall  be  liable 
to  08  assessed  for  all  real  and  x>ersonal  estate  held  by  them  in  this  State  at  its  true 
yalue,  and  shall  pay  thereon  a  tax  for  township,  villaffe,  city,  county,  and  State 
purposes  the  same  as  other  real  and  personal  estate,  and  such  tax  shall  be  assessed, 
collected,  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  on  real  and  personal  estate 
are  required  to  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  authorize  the  taxing  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporations 
as  such  capital  stock." 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  local  assessor  in  determinine  the  valuation  of 
corporate  property,  each  corporation  taxable  under  the  general  law  is  required  to 
make  and  dehver  to  him  annually  a  sworn  statement  setting  forth: 

First.  The  name  and  location  of  the  company. 

Second.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  the  number  of  shares  into 
whidi  it  is  divided. 

Third.  The  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in. 

Fourth.  The  market  value  of  the  stock,  or,  if  it  has  no  market  value,  then  its 
actual  value. 

Fifth.  The  cash  value  of  all  personskl  proi>erty,  giving  each  kind  separately  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Sixth.  The  total  of  all  bona  fide  indebtedness,  except  indebtedness  for  current 
expenses,  excluding  from  such  expenses  all  amounts  paid  for  the  purchase  or  bet- 
terment of  said  property. 

Seventh.  A  description  and  value  of  real  estate. 

The  amount  of  the  seventh  item  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  fourth 
item,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  is  assessable  as  the  cash  value  of  the  personal  estate. 
The  amount  of  the  sixth  item  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  filth  item,  which 
is  held  to.  refer  to  credits,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  is  assessed  as  {personal  property. 

Special' statements  are  required  of  navigation  or  transportation  compames  as 
to  vessel  and  marine  property. 

If  any  corporate  officer  makes  or  verifies  any  false  statement  to  an  assessing 
officer,  the  mtention  or  effect  of  which  is  to  escape  taxation,  such  person  is 
declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Severe  penalties  are  by  law  imposed  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  true  and 
correct  sworn  statements.  The  assessor  or  board  of  State  tax  commissioners 
in  certain  cases  may  examine  under  oath  any  person  believed  to  have  knowledge 
of  such  property,  and  are  authorized  to  assess  to  any  corx)oration  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  make  such  statement  such  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  as 
they  may  deem  reasonable  and  just. 

When  the  valuation  of  i)ersonal  property  is  determined  in  the  manner  set  forth, 
it  is  assessed  to  the  corporation  in  like  manner  as  individual  proi>erty. 

UntU  1899  the  requirement  of  statements  of  the  property  of  corporations 
was  discretionary  with  the  assessors,  and  in  practice  they  were  generally  not 
required,  and  the  real  and  personal  property  of  corporations  under  the  general 
law  was  assessed  by  estimate  of  the  local  assessing  officers  as  individual  property, 
r^ardless  of  capital  stock,  franchise  valuations,  or  earning  power  as  factors,  and 
with  like  result  as  to  true  valuation. 

The  amendment  of  1899  makes  tiie  requirement  of  such  statements  mandatory, 
and  some  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  enforce  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  specific  provisions  are  made  for  the  valuation  or 
assessment  of  franchises,  and  their  value,  if  assessed  at  all  must  be  included  in 
capital  stock  or  personal  property  generally. 

The  crudeness  and  inemciencjr  of  this  system  as  applied  to  corporate  property 
is  obvious,  and  the  undervaluation  and  unequal  valuation  of  such  prox)erty  as 
compared  with  the  real  value  thereof,  based  upon  capital  stock,  franchises,  earn- 
ing power,  and  other  material  factors,  and  escape  of  property  from  the  rolls 
entirely,  are  disclosed  by  the  most  cursory  examination,  and  are  the  cause  of 
continual  controversy  throughout  the  State. 

The  taxation  of  corporate  property  under  the  general  law  in  Michigan  is  a  farce 
and  a  travesty  upon  justice  and  equality  of  taxation. 

Assessed  valuations,  1896. 

All  real  estate $805,558,976 

Personal  prox)erty,  including  that  of  corporations 140, 455, 965 

Total 946.009,941 

The  total  was  equalized  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  to  $1,105,100,000. 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  in  1899  was  not  materially  increaaed 
over  the  above  figures,  the  real  estate  as  assessed  being  abont  $825,000,000,  and 
that  of  personal  propertv  $144,000,000. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  the  valuations  for 
1900  were  materially  increased,  the  increase  being  $349,260,941  in  the  total  valua- 
tion—$180,594,802  on  real  estate,  and  $168,606,639  on  personalty. 

What  effect  this  increase,  made  somewhat  indiscriminately,  will  have  upon  the 
equality  of  taxation  throughout  the  State  can  not  yet  be  determined. 

SPECIFIC  TAXATION  SYSTEM. 

The  propeorty  of  most  quasi-public  corporations  within  the  State  comes  within 
this  system,  imposing  fixed  rates  of  taxation  upon  gross  earnings. 

The  ccmstitution  of  the  State  provides  that  all  specific  State  taxes,  except  those 
received  from  the  mining  companies  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  primarynschool  interest  fund  of  the  State. 

This  primary-school  interest  fund,  so  called,  is  apportioned  among  the  several 
townships  and  cities  of  the  entire  State  in  proportion  to  the  numb^  of  children 
in  each  oetween  the  ag^  of  5  and  20  years. 

The  total  specific  taxes  for  1899  were  as  follows: 

From  railroad  companies $1,091,520.89 

From  river-improvement  comx)anies 2,180.77 

From  insurance  companies 289,500.45 

From  plank-road  companies ■- 1,188.51 

From  express compames 18,680.56 

From  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 70,058.81 

From  freight,  palace,  and  sleeping  car  companies 39.93 

From  franchise  feee 6,441.88 

Total 1,424,617.30 

• 

From  the  reports  of  the  auditor-general  it  appears  that  occasionally  a  county 
having  a  considerable  population,  but  small  amount  of  taxable  property,  receives 
a  larger  amount  from  this  primary-school  fund  than  the  entire  amount  of  State 
tax  contributed  by  such  cotmty;  but  as  a  rule  the  amount  of  the  primary-school 
fund  apportioned  to  counties  constitutes  but  a' small  portion  of  the  amounts  of 
State  taxes  paid  by  them. 

Prior  to  1871  the  railroads  of  Michigan  were  required  to  pay  a  specific  tax  on 
their  respective  amounts  of  capital  stock  paid  in. 

In  1871  an  entirely  new  system  of  taxation  of  railroads  was  adopted,  based  upon 
earnings  instead  of  capital,  earnings  being  regarded  as  a  more  equitable  criterion 
of  value  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  It  was  thought  that  a  road  that  earned 
nothing  was  of  little  value,  whatever  it  might  have  cost,  while  a  road  with  large 
earnings  was  valuable  regardless  of  its  cost. 

Difficulties  of  previous  systems  were  disposed  of  and  the  State  started  out  n-pon 
a  system,  which  nas  ever  since  existed  and  still  continues,  of  taxation  upon  gross 
earnings. 

At  first  no  provision  was  made  in  regard  to  corporations  whose  roads  crossed 
the  State  line;  but  as  necessity  arose,  in  1878,  the  law  was  revised  and  provision 
made  for  the  taxation  of  a  corporation  whose  line  of  railroad  **  lies  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  State,'*  and  a  method  was  prescribed  for  arriving  at  the 
proportionate  earnings  of  such  a  road. 

RAILROAD  SPECIFIC-TAX  LAW. 

Under  the  existing  law  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1897,  increasing  the  graded 
specific-tax  rates  over  those  of  the  previous  law,  every  railroad  company*  and 
union  railroad  station  and  depot  company  owning  or  oi)erating  any  railroad 
situated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  Michigan  is  required,  on  or  before  Julv  1  of  each 
year,  to  pay  to  the  State  treasurer,  on  a  statement  of  the  auditor-general,  a  specific 
tax  Tipon  its  business  computed  in  the  following  manner: 

ni)on  a  gross  income  not  exceeding  $2,000  per  mile  of  road  actually  operated 
within  the  State,  2}  per  cent  of  such  income. 

Upon  an  income  in  excess  of  $2,000  and  not  exceeding  $4,000  i>er  mile,  3^  per 
cent  thereof. 

Ui>on  all  such  income  in  excess  of  $4,000  per  mile  and  not  exceeding  $6,000  per 
mile,  4  per  cent  thereof. 
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CJpon  all  Buch  income  in  excess  of  $6,000  per  mile  and  not  ezcerding  $8,000  per 
mile,  4i  per  cent  thereof. 

Ui)on  all  such  income  in  excess  of  $8,000  'petr  mile,  5  per  cent  theieof. 

In  the  case  of  union  station  and  depot  companies  whose  earnings  are  in  excess 
of  $20,000  x>er  mile  the  rate  on  such  excess  is  10  i>er  cent. 

When  railroads  lie  partly  within  and  x>art]y  without  the  State,  the  gross  mcome 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  upon  the  earnings  of  the  road  in  Michigan,  com- 
puted by  adding  to  the  income  aerived  &om  business  entirely  within  the  State 
such  proportion  of  the  income  arising  from  interstate  business  as  the  length  of  the 
road  over  which  said  interstate  business  is  carried  in  Michigan  bears  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  road  over  which  it  is  carried.  While  the  legality  of  the  tax  upon 
earnings  from  interstate  commerce  has  been  questioned  in  discussion  in  this 
State,  it  has  not  been  tested  in  the  coui*ts,  railroads  having  complied  with  the  law. 

The  taxes  so  paid  are  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  except  real  estate  owned  and  not 
necessary  or  in  use  in  the  proper  operation  of  the  road,  such  estate  being  subject 
to  local  assessment  as  other  property  under  the  general  law. 

There  is  another  exception,  that  of  real  estate  for  local  assessment  for  special- 
improvement  taxes  in  cities  and  villages. 

Prior  to  1897  the  graded  specific  rate  of  taxation  was  as  follows,  there  being,  as 
above  set  forth,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  law  of  1897: 

Peroent. 

Uxwn  gross  earnings  not  exceeding  $2 ,000  'per  mile 2 

Upon  excess  of  $2,000  and  not  exceeding  $4,000  jwr  mile 2i 

Upon  excess  of  $4,000  and  not  exceeding  $6,000  -jper  mile 8 

Upon  excess  of  $6,000  and  not  exceeding  $8,000  i)er  mile 8i 

Upon  excess  of  $8,000  i)er  mile :..  4 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  charged  to  and  paid  by  the  railroads  of 
the  State  during  the  years  designated: 


1890 $712,474.21 

1891  869,646.22 

1892 868,790.91 

1893 898,801.61 

1894 811,290.14 


1896  $676,115.78 

1896  741,889.67 

1897 785,964.48 

1898 879,521.90 

1899  1,091,626.89 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  amounts  are  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  and 
represent  substantially  the  total  taxation  of  railways  in  the  State  during  the 
years  stated,  except  special  assessments  for  public  improvements  in  cities  and 
villages. 

TALUB  OF  &AILBOAD  PBOPEBTY. 

The  State  railroad  commissioner,  in  his  annoal  reports  for  1897  and  1898,  states 
the  total  cost  of  railways  in  Michigan  to  be  as  follows: 

1897: 

Wholly  or  in  part  within  the  State $1,018,604,085.81 

CJost  of  portions  within  the  State 291,074,216.78 

1898: 

Wholly  or  in  part  within  the  State 1,026,741,848.64 

Cost  of  portions  within  the  State 294,290,145.02 

Total  gross  mcome  or  receipts  from  operation  in  Michigan: 

1^8 82,047,469.84 

1899 86,892,864.22 

Operating  expenses  for  1899 26,162,127.21 

Net  earnings 9,780,787.00 

Tax  about  11  per  cent  of  net  earnings. 

The  reported  cost  of  railroads  affords  no  reliable  measure  of  the  actual  values 
of  such  property  and  no  proi>er  basis  for  taxation*  It  is  obvious  that  the  original 
cost  of  such  property  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  its  present  actual  value,  much 
less  to  its  present  earning  capacity. 

A  railroad  commissioner  of  this  State  recently  said:  '*  The  cash  valuation  of  a 
railr(»d  is  fixed  by  the  amount  of  its  earnings,  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  construction;  in  short,  the  market  value  of  a  railroad 
depends  upon  its  past,  present,  and  prospective  earnings." 

Capitalizing,  according  to  tne  method  adopted  by  the  Ohio  tax  commission  in 
1898,  namely,  earning  power  at  6  per  cent,  the  net  earnings  being  $9,780,787  in  1899, 
an  exceedingly  prosperous  year,  the  actual  value  of  the  property  producing  it 
would  be  16|  times  toat  amount,  or  $162,178,050,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  thereon 
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Riibstantially  6^  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  net  earnings  of  Michigan  railroads  for 
1895  were  $5,229,760.98,  which  amonnt,  according  to  the  above  rule,  woold  indicate 
a  value  that  year  of  $87,102,682.16.  While  the  mileage  of  Michi^n  railroads  is 
large,  it  is  not  uniformly  profitable,  nor  wonld  it  come  within  as  nigh  a  gretde  or 
value  as  that  of  Ohio  railroads,  and  this  method  would  afford  no  reliable  criterion 
of  value.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Ohio  railroads  under  the  general-property 
tax  Is  less  than  one-third  of  the  valuation  computed  by  the  above  methcKL 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroads  of  Indiana  by  the  State  board  of  tax 
commissioners  under  the  unit  rule  in  1899  was,  in  round  numbers,  $158,000,000. 

The  grade  of  railroads  in  Indiana  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Michigan  rail- 
roads, Lidiana  being  traversed  in  every  direction  by  the  great  trunk  lines;  and 
while  Michigan  has  a  few  more  miles  of  road  than  Indiana,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  its  entire  mileage  could  be  fairly  appraised  at  an3rthing  like  the  real  value  of 
the  Indiana  roads. 

The  Illinois  tax  commission  in  1886,  after  careful  study  of  railroad  statistics 
and  much  thought  given  to  the  average  proportion  between  gross  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  capitalized  values  of  railroads,  deduced  the  conclusion  that 
five  times  the  amount  of  the  groaa  receipts  of  a  railroad  would,  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  fairly  represent  the  value  of  its  property,  and  would  be  high  enough  to 
compare  with  other  property  assessed  on  a  basis  of  full  cash  value. 

Applying  this  novel  rule  to  Michigan  railroads  would  result  in  a  taxable  value 
in  1898  of  $160,287,345  and  in  1899  of  $179,464,820. 

Inasmuch  as  considerable  controversy  has  arisen  in  this  State  during  the  past 
few  years  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads  of  the  State, 
compared  with  the  amoxmt  paid  by  other  property  under  the  general-property 
tax,  a  few  observations  upon  this  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report. 
The  equalized  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State  under  the 
general-property-tax  law,  as  fixed  by  the  State  Doard  of  equalization  in  August, 
1896,  was  $1,105,100,000. 

The  taxes  levied  for  all  purposes  in  the  State,  including  all  specials  of  every 
kind,  but  excluding  all  8X)ecific  taxes,  as  shown  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
auditor-general,  amounted  to  $19,500,061.09. 

By  a  system  of  computation  made  in  the  auditor-general's  office,  in  which  are 
taken  into  consideration  as  factors  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  respective  counties 
of  the  State,  and  also  the  various  amounts  of  property  to  which  these  rates  apply 
in  the  different  counties,  the  average  rate  of  taxation  is  shown  to  be  $1.76  on  each 
$100  of  equalized  valuation  of  the  year  1896. 

We  give  this  more  accurate  computation  for  the  reason  that  the  oomputations' 
generally  made,  omitting  some  of  the  factors  above  named,  give  a  common  rate 
of  taxation  of  approximately  8  per  cent. 

Obviously,  in  ascertaining  an  accurate  rate  of  taxation  on  this  valuation  in  the 
State,  still  other  factors  should  be  considered.  The  equalized  valuation  of  prop- 
erty upon  which  the  computation  referred  to  is  based  is  very  much  less  than  the 
actual  cash  value  of  the  property  assessed  under  the  general  law,  the  cash  value 
of  property  assessed  being,  as  we  have  stated,  approximately  three  times  the 
assessed  valuation. 

When  in  connection  with  the  undervaluation  is  taken  into  consideration  the 
vast  amount  of  property,  real  and  personal,  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  gen- 
eral law,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  personal  property,  both  tangible  and  intan^- 
ble,  which  remains  undisclosed  and  escapes  the  assessment  rolls  entirely,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  strictly  correct  rate  of  taxation  of  property  under  the  general 
law,  as  compared  with  the  cash  value  of  property  under  the  specific-tax  system, 
based  upon  the  total  cost  of  such  property  or  upon  net  earnings  or  business,  would 
be  very  materially  reduced  below  the  rate  of  $1.76  referred  to;  in  fact,  would  be 
but  a  small  x>ortion  thereof. 

As  we  stated  elsewhere  (see  Ohio),  it  is  exceedingly  difKcult  to  make  strictly 
equitable  and  reliable  comparison  between  two  entirely  different  methods  of  taxa 
tion,  the  one  based  upon  real  and  tangible  property,  partially  valued  by  estimate 
of  elective  officers,  and  the  other  based  upon  real  and  intangible  property,  fully 
valued  by  self -assessment,  based  upon  actual  business  and  earning  power,  without 
evasion  or  escape.  Could  such  comparison  be  reliably  made,  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  a  afferent  method  for  intangible  and  corporate  property  would  dis- 
appear and  the  general-property  tax  would  be  adequate.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  methods  are  based  upon  entirely  different  principles  of  taxation, 
the  one  upon  property  value,  the  other  upon  productivity,  and  it  is  about  as  diiffi- 
cult  to  apply  a  like  measure  to  both  as  to  measure  water  with  a  yardstick. 

It  is  easy  to  juggle  with  intangible  and  sx)eculative  values.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  juggling  in  the  attempt,  commendable  though  its  purpose  may  be,  at 
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oompaziflon  of  the  real  and  tangible  with  the  unreal  and  intangible  for  ptirposes 
of  taxation.  The  statistician  and  theorist  shonld  be  extremely  conservative  in  the 
comparison  of  one  great  class  of  property  npon  a  rule  of  valuation  based  ux>on 
productiveness,  upon  uncertain  and  intangible  elements,  with  tuigible  prox)erty 
under  the  antiquated  and  slipshod  general  property-tax  system,  if  he  wotud  avoid 
conclusions  that  are  unreliable  and  misleacung.  It  is  obviously  difficult,  if  at  aU 
possible  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  to  frame  an  adequate  rule  of  comparison 
Detween  a  rate  of  taxation  on  gross  earnings  and  one  on  property  v^ue  under  the 
general  property-tax  system.  The  most  elaborate  attempts  usuiuly  end  in  conjec- 
ture and  an  uncertain  jumble  of  figures.  A  more  independent  consideration  of 
a  new  method  for  the  taxation  of  intangible  or  corporate  property  is  essential  to 
the  determination  of  its  adequacy  and  actual  merits. 

If  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  to  be  raised  from  the  incomes  of  x>er8ons  and 
business,  there  would  obviously  be  no  comparison  between  the  rates  of  taxation 
thereby  imposed  and  the  valuation  of  property  under  the  general-property  tax. 
This  is,  in  a  measure,  true  with  respect  to  ffross-eamings  tskx.  The  methods  are 
based  upon  different  principles.  In  the  application  of  a  scientific  method  of  taxa- 
tion to  a  great  class  of  corporate  property  owners,  the  end  to  be  attained  is  their 
subjection  to  a  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  government.  To  go  beyond  that  is  to 
place  an  embargo  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 

Justice  and  equality  require  that  corporate  property  be  fully  and  fairly  taxed, 
but  not  necessarily  by  like  methods  with  other  property. 

The  com];>arisons  frequentljr  made,  in  the  investigation  of  taxation,  betWeen 
methods  or  between  results  m  different  States  under  different  systems,  when 
carefully  analyzed,  often  prove  xmsound,  and  in  many  instances  would  appear 
ludicrous  were  it  not  seriously  proposed  to  frame  a  new  system  of  taxation  based 
upon  such  results. 

Whether  or  nof,  under  the  present  specific-tax  law,  the  railroads  of  the  State 
are  bearing  their  x>ortion  of  the  public  ourdens  compared  with  property  assessed 
under  the  ^neral  law  we  do  not  assume  to  say,  but  merely  suggest  some  of  the 
factors  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  dangers  to  oe  avoided,  and 
the  methods  employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  of  equality  of 
taxation  under  these  different  systems.- 

OB068  BB0EIPT8  TAX. 

The  gross  income,  as  defined  by  the  State  railway  commissioner  and  sustained 
by  the  courts,  is  held  to  include  substantially  all  the  receipts  of  railroads  of 
every  kind  or  nature.  The  amount  of  gross  receipts  is  fixed  by  computation 
based  upon  reports  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  law  requires  railroad  com- 
panies to  make  such  reports  annually,  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  neglect  to  make 
them  or  for  false  reports. 

The  system  of  taxing  gross  earnings,  as  applied  to  railroads  in  Michigan,  has 
been  in  force  and  operation  since  1871.  It  is  oistinguished  from  the  general  proi>- 
erty  tax  in  that  it  is  based  directly  upon  income.  With  this  basis  the  rate 
of  taxation  is  fixed  by  law  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  changing  valua- 
tions of  assessors  or  commissions  selected  under  a  x>olitical  system.  The  specific 
tax  so  fixed  can  not  be  evaded.  It  is  uniform.  It  reaches  all  property  under  it 
and  subjects  it  to  contribution.    None  can  escape  it. 

RAILROAD  REPORTS  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  ppecific-tax  system  in  Michigan,  as  applied  to 
railroads,  the  necessity  for  a  correct  and  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  rex>ort8 
for  the  various  railways  doing  business  in  the  State,  as  a  basis  for  just  and  equal 
taxation,  for  wise  and  judicious  legislation,  and  for  other  obvious  purposes  was 
recognized. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  in  this  connection  was  clearly  discerned  by  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Williams,  railway  commissioner  of  Michigan  for  1877  to  1883,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  commissioners  the  State  ever  had,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  formulate  such  a  system  of  accounts  and  reports,  and  to  cooperate  with 
commissioners  in  other  States  to  secure  its  adoption  by  railways  generally. 

AlS  the  tax  upon  gross  earnings  depended  upon  the  rex>orts  of  railroad  companies 
to  be  taxed,  the  value  of  any  system  of  reports  that  might  be  adopted  depended  npon 
the  correctness  of  the  accounts  upon  which  they  were  to  be  made.  To  be  of  prac- 
tidJ  value  for  the  purpose  of  a  taxation  basis  or  any  other  purpose,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  be  made  up  from  a  comprehensive  and  complete  statement  or 
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accounts  upon  the  books  of  snch  companies,  and  not  from  estimates.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  such  accounts  be  authentic  and  snfOeiently  complete  in  detail  to  funiish 
adequate  means  of  checking  and  verifying  them. 

Many  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  being  parts  of  oontinuous  lines  passing  into 
and  through  other  States,  a  system  of  accounts  to  be  of  practical  yame  must  be 
uniform  throughout  all  tne  States  traversed  by  such  roaos. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a  uniform  system  of  reports  and  accounts, 
a  convention  of  railroad  commissioners  was  called,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
at  Saratoga  in  1879  the  report  of  a  committee  on  uniform  reports,  containing  sub- 
stantially the  form  of  report  and  accounts  previously  UMd  in  Michigan,  was 
adopted.  The  form  there  laid  down  was  vnrought  out  by  commissioners  with  the 
aid  of  experts  in  railroad  accounting,  who  had  had  many  years  of  experience  in 
keeping  accounts  of  railroad  companies  and  making  reports  to  tiie  States  where 
they  were  located,  with  a  view  to  making  them  as  smime  and  comprehensive  in 
their  plan  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  information  required. 

This  system  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  as  well  as  by  the  oflScials  of  several 
States,  and  with  such  changes  as  from  time  to  time  became  desirable  has  been  in 
use  in  Michigan  and  some  adjoining  States  to  the  present  time. 

Accounts  are  open  to  public  inspection,  appear  in  the  public  reports  of  State  rail- 
road commissioners,  supply  accurate  and  reliable  information  as  a  basis  for 
taxation  of  atoss  eaminss  and  for  all  other  purposes,  and  through  them  is  or  may 
be  derived  the  full  bendat  of  publicity  of  the  business  and  operation  of  railroads. 
As  a  Remedy  for  abuse  of  corxxirate  power  or  financial  comDination  or  manipula- 
tion, publicity  of  reports  and  accounts  of  these  railroads  exists  to^y. 

BBFOBT  OF  THB  OOMMITTEB  OF  RAIUKOAD  OOMMIBBIONSB8. 

The  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners  in  1878  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  W.  B.  Williams,  of 
Michigan,  and  J.  U.  Oberly,  of  Illinois,  to  examine  into  and  report  the  methods  of 
taxation  as  respects  railroads  and  railroad  securities  then  in  vogue  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  an 
equitable  and  uniform  system  for  such  taxation.  The  report  of  this  committee, 
making  special  reference  to  Michigan,  is  justiycelebratea  in  the  literature  of  tax- 
ation] audit  is  so  applicable  in  its  description  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  railroad 
taxation  to  the  various  States  at  the  present  time  that  I  desire  to  embody  it 
herein: 

"  Shortiy  after  the  last  convention  of  commissioners  vour  committee  issued  a 
circular  and  accompanying  interrogatories  in  relation  to  the  matter  referred  to 
them  for  investigation,  which  were  sent  to  all  the  State  executives  and  to  a  large 
number  of  the  railroad  corporations  of  the  country.  Throus^  the  courtesy  of  tne 
State  Department  at  Washington  the  representatives  of  the  National  (Government 
at  the  prmcipal  capitals  in  Europe  were  also  called  upon  for  information  on  the 
railway-tax  systems  there  in  use.  As  a  result  some  60  answers  were  in  all  received, 
covering  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  Canada,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  information 
contained  in  these  answers  is  much  of  it  of  great  value,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  documents  relating  to  the  systems  of  ttucation  in  use  in  foreign  countries. 
These  the  committee  nave  printed  in  full  as  a  part  of  the  present  report,  as  the 
facts  and  statements  contained  in  them  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  any 
easily  accessible  shape.  A  compendium  of  the  systems  in  use  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  has  been  prepared,  and  likewise  forms  a  part  of  this  report. 

( *  On  examining  this  comx)endium  of  State  systems  in  present  use  in  this  country 
it  will  at  once  be  observed  that  they  are  mucn  more  varied  than  would  naturally 
be  supposed,  or  perhaxw  than  would  have  been  thought  possible.  Generally  it 
may  oe  said  that  there  is  no  one  principle  running  through  the  various  systems 
described;  and  further,  that  there  is  no  method  of  taxation  possible  to  be  devised 
which  is  not  at  this  time  applied  to  railroad  property  in  some  part  of  this  country. 
So  far  as  those  now  well-recognized  principles  which  should  be  at  the  basis  of  eul 
systems  of  taxation  are  concerned,  the^  would  as  a  rule  seem  to  have  been  utterly 
ignored.  In  two  adjoining  States,  for  instance,  with  roads  belonging  to  one  com- 
pany operating  in  both,  will  be  found  on  one  side  of  the  line  a  system  simple, 
direct,  equitable,  imposing  a  moderate  and  fixed  burden  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  will  be  met  a  system  which  can  be  said 
to  \^  based  on  nothing  more  reliable  than  arbitrary  guesswork.  In  certain 
States  the  railroads  are  ap];>arently  looked  upon  tm  a  species  of  windfall,  from 
which  everything  which  can  be  exacted  in  the  way  of  taxation  is  so  much  pure 
gain.    In  other  States  they  escape  with  very  slight  and  wholly  dii^roportionate 
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burdens.  The  franchise  tax,  the  gross  and  net  earnings  tax,  the  x>ersonal  proi>- 
erty  tax,  the  realty  tax,  all  are  met  with  indiscriminately— applied  sometimes  by 
local  boards,  sometimes  b^  boards  of  State  equalization,  bnt  aunoet  invariably  in 
ntter  disregard  of  any  pnnciple. 

"A  more  striking  and  in  some  respects  discouraging  example  of  general  con- 
fnsion  as  regards  an  important  matter  of  fiscal  legislation  conld  hardly  be 
imagined. 

'*  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  as  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions can  be  ver^  briefly  stated.  The  requisites  of  a  correct  system  of  railroad, 
as  of  other  taxation,  are  that  it  should,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  be  simple,  fixed, 
proportionate,  easily  ascertainable,  and  susceptible  of  ready  levy.  Very  few  of 
the  systems  now  in  use  in  this  country  were  found  to  possess  any  of  these  requi- 
sites. So  far  from  being  fixed,  they  are,  most  of  them,  extremely  arbitrary  and 
fluctuating.  Neither  are  they  proportionate,  as  in  some  cases  the  measure  of 
valuation  is  the  market  price  of  securities;  in  others,  the  arbitrary  estimates  of 
appraisers;  in  yet  others,  gross  receipts,  and  in  others,  local  assessment.  That 
the  tax  should  be  almost  impossible  of  ascertainment  under  these  circumstances 
does  not  need  to  be  said.  A!s  to  being  susceptible  of  ready  levy,  any  tax  assessed 
on  and  i)aid  by  a  railroad  corporation  is  that;  but  it  would  appear  that  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  taxes  now  nominally  levied  must  either  be  evsMied  or  else  are  in 
the  nature  of  double  taxation,  for  the  securities  on  which  they  are  assessed  are, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  personal  property,  assessable  at  the  residence  of  the  owner. 
If,  therefore,  these  securities,  whether  bonds  or  stock,  are  taxed  to  the  corporis 
tion  in  the  State  where  its  road  is  situated,  they  are  as  personal  property  suDJect 
to  a  further  tax  in  the  place  of  the  holder's  residence,  if  he  happens  to  reside  in 
another  State;  if  such  securities  are  not  taxed  to  the  corix)rations,  then,  whether 
they  are  taxed  at  all  must  depend  upon  the  honesty  of  the  holder,  wherever  he 
lives,  or  the  astuteness  of  the  local  taxgatherer.  The  utmost  inducement  to 
fraud  and  evasion  is  thus  systematically  held  out.  For  the  conscientious  holder 
of  stock  or  bonds  there  may  be  no  escape  from  double  taxation  of  the  most 
oppressive  kind,  while  for  the  unscrupulous  the  door  for  evasion  is  wide  oi>en. 

**  The  conclusion  at  which  your  committee  arrived  was  that  aU  the  requisites 
of  a  sound  system  were  found  in  taxes  on  real  property  and  on  gross  receipts,  and 
in  no  others — ^in  fact,  that  when  tiiese  were  properly  imposed  no  other  taxes  were 
or  could  be  necessary,  as  nothing  would  escape  untaxed.  Under  this  system  the 
real  estate  of  the  railroad  corporations  held  for  corporate  use,  outside  of  their 
right  of  way,  would  be  locally  assessed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  real  estate 
of  private  persons  or  of  other  corporations  adjoining  it  was  assessed.  There 
would  be  no  distinction  made  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  the  ordinary  tax  on  real 
property.  Beyond  that  a  certain  fixed  percentage  establiahed  by  law  and  of  gen- 
eral application  should  be  assessed  on  the  entire  gross  earnings  of  the  corpora- 
tions, and  this  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  forms  of  taxation  on  what  is  known  as 
X)ersonal  property.  Under  this  system  the  rolling  stock  of  the  corporation  would 
not  be  assessable,  nor  its  securities,  whether  stock  or  bonds,  either  indirectly 
through  the  corporation  or  directly  in  the  hands  of  those  owning  them.  The 
entire  burden,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  would  be  imposed  in  one  lump  on  the 
corporation  and  levied  directly.  It  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  sys- 
tem is  perfectly  simple;  that  under  it  taxation  is  fixed  oy  a  general  law  and  not 
by  local  valuations;  that  it  is  thoroughly  proportionate,  inasmuch  as  the  amount 
levied  depends  on  the  amount  of  gross  receipts;  finally,  it  can  be  ascertained  by 
anyone,  and  can  by  no  possibility  oe  evaded. 

' '  The  apportionment  of  a  levy  on  gross  receipts  among  the  several  States  through 
which  a  single  railroad  may  run  is,  in  this  coxmtry,  undoubtedly  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  and  the  committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject. 
The  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived  is  that  it  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
mutual  understanding  amohg  the  States,  and  that,  as  the  levies  must  be  inde- 
pendent, they  should  be  apportioned  according  to  mileage.  That  is,  real  estate 
owned  by  each  corporation,  outside  of  its  right  of  way,  should  be  locally  assessed 
where  it  is  situated,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  a  corporation 
and  is  used  for  railroad  purposes.  The  vast  and  costiy  terminal  grounds  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  all  tne  other  great  trade  centers,  would  thus  be  locally  taxed 
at  those  centers,  and  on  the  basis  of  valuation  for  similar  adjoining  land  there  in 
use.  Real  estate  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  taxed  at  tibe  country 
or  amcultural  valuation.  The  realty  outside  of  the  right  of  way  being  thus  dis- 
l>osea  of  for  purposes  of  taxation  on  fixed  principles  eaoly  understood,  the  entire 
gross  earnings  of  the  corporations  should  be  subject  to  assessment  by  each  State 
through  which  its  road  might  run  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  miles  of  road  in 
that  State  bear  to  its  whole  number  of  miles.    The  percentage  of  the  levy  would 
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then  be  greater  or  smaller  according  to  the  law  of  the  State,  but  the  proportion 
of  the  wnole  amount  ux>on  which  me  levy  was  to  be  made  wonld  be  fixed  and 
always  easy  of  ascertainment.  The  disx)osition  of  the  tax  thns  levied^  when  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities — whether  it  should  be  retained  m  the  State 
treastiry  or  distributed  among  localities,  either  those  through  which  the  road 
might  run  or  those  in  which  the  holders  of  its  securities  reside — would  be  matter 
for  adjustment  by  legislation.  It  could  either  be  retained  in  the  State  treasury 
or  paid  bacK  into  the  local  treasuries  or  the  counties  or  towns  in  which  the  roads 
are  located  on  mileage  proportions  or  ratably  distributed  among  all  the  munici- 
palities of  the  State.  It  is  a  tax  on  transportation ,  whether  of  persons  or  property. 
It  is  very  possibly  as  equitable  a  method  of  raising  money  by  taxation  as  can  be 
devised,  if  it  could,  therefore,  once  be  uniformly  and  properly  adjusted,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  results  of  the  tax  would  present  very  few  difficulties.  All  com- 
munities, and  every  part  of  each  community  are  de^ndent,  more  or  less  directly, 
on  railroad  transportation.  A  general  tax  upon  it,  if  properly  imposed,  would  be 
felt  not  unequally  by  all,  and  might,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  be  shared  by  all.  As 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  accomx)anying  reports,  this  method  of  imposing 
an  indirect  tax  is  not  uncommon  in  Eurox>e.  In  France,  especially,  a  large  rev- 
enue, which  has  amounted  to  more  than  1^,000,000  a  year,  has  been  thus  levied. 
This  is  no^  however,  properly  a  railroad  tax,  but  rather  a  tax  collected  through 
the  instrudientality  of  the  railroads,  the  comx>anle8  operating  them  being,  in  so 
far,  used  as  taxgatherers. 

"  Recurring,  however,  to  the  railroad  tax  proper— that  is,  to  the  sum  collected 
from  l^e  railroads  as  their  fairly  proportionate  x>art  of  the  common  burden — 
where  this  tax  is  now  levied  as  an  entirety  by  the  State  g^ovemment,  the  most 
usual  method  of  distribution  is  to  divide  it  among  the  counties  and  municipalitiee 
tiurough  which  each  road  runs  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  it  therein.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  tax  is  paid  over  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  individual  stock- 
holder, and  any  undistributed  balance  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  In 
Ifichigan  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  is  paid  to  and  retained  by  the  State,  being 
devoted  to  special  purxx)ses.  In  Mississippi,  where  there  is  a  franchise  tax,  one- 
half  of  it  goes  to  the  counties  through  which  the  road  runs,  the  balance  to  the 
State.  In  l^ew  Hampshire,  again,  one-fourth  of  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  towns 
throuffh  which  the  road  passes,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  in  each 
town  for  right  of  way  and  taxes.  The  other  three-quarters  is  divided  among  the 
towns  in  proportion  to  the  stock  owned  therein.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  as  in 
all  others,  the  existing  State  systems  afford  eveiy  variety  of  precedent.  The  dis- 
tribution to  be  made  of  a  tax  after  it  is  collected  in  no  way,  however,  affects  the 
proper  method  of  collecting  it.  It  must  so  largely  depend  on  local  exigencies 
that  no  ^enersd  rule  regulatmg  it  would  seem  to  be  xK)ssible. 

'*  Finally,  the  committee  will  say,  that  of  all  the  systems  of  taxation  examined 
by  them,  uiosein  use  in  England,  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  amons  the  States  of  the  Union,  seem  to  them  most  intelligent 
and  in  conformity  with  correct  principles.  The  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  systems 
would  seem  to  be  especially  commendable.  The  systems  in  use  in  many  of  the 
older  States,  on  the  contrary,  and  notably  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Tork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  are  very  cumbersome,  and  present  hardly  any 
features  worthy  of  study  or  imitation. 

"  That  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is  based  upon  no  recognized  principle, 
would  admit  of  evasions  in  a  most  obvious  way,  ana  is  impossible  of  any  general 
application.  The  fundamental  idea  with  it  is  that  the  capital  stock  represents 
the  property,  and  tibat  its  market  value  will,  therefore,  approximately  measure  it 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  A  heavily-bonded  road  under  this  system  practically 
escapes  taxation;  and  again,  where  the  stock  is  owned  outside  of  the  State  in  which 
the  road  is  situated  the  tax  levied  on  it  inures  not  to  the  State  of  the  owner's  resi- 
dence but  to  that  in  which  the  property  ia  located.  Under  such  a  system  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  taxation  fluctuates  widely  in  amount,  and  that, 
the  amount  of  debt  behind  the  capital  stock  being  disregsurded,  the  burden  bears 
no  necessary  relation  to  actual  earning  capacity,  whether  net  or  gross.  Clumsy 
and  devoid  of  scientific  merit,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  however,  the  Massachusetts 
system  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  that  still  in  use  in  New  Tork,  concerning 
which  the  State  assessors,  in  their  annual  report  for  1878,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  under  it  l^ere  was  '  no  uniform  rule  for  any  road  in  any  county,  each  assessor 
being  governed  entirely  by  his  own  views.*  In  certain  towns  the  railroads  appear 
to  pay  about  one-third  of  the  entire  taxes,  while  the  assessed  valuation  in  1878 
varied  from  $400  per  mile  to  $100  per  rod.  The  *  difference  in  the  assessment  of 
tho  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  road,  where  for  all  purposes  that  the 
road-can  be  used  it  is  of  the  same  value  to  the  company,  is  $24,000  per  mile.    In 
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short,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  assessments  are  as  nnlike  as 
the  complexion,  temperament,  and  dispositions  of  the  assessors.'  It  does  not 
need  to  be  pointed  ont  that  a  system  snch  as  this,  and  it  is  tiie  system  in  most  gen- 
eral use,  compels  the  corporations  in  self-defense  to  an  active  participation  in 
local  x>olitic8.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  a  system  it  is  open  to 
almost  every  conceivable  objection. 

'*  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  enumeration  of  States,  as  the 
objections  to  which  the  system  of  each  is  open  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  principles  of  correct  taxation,  on  reference  to  the 
accompanying  abstract  of  those  systems.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  subject  of 
railroad  taxation  is  one  which,  in  this  country,  has  as  yet  received  very  little  mature 
consideration.  With  a  view  to  affording  some  basis  for  better  legislation,  the 
committee  submit  with  the  accompanying  documents,  the  following  form  of  law, 
in  which  the  phraseology  of  the  Siuchigan  statute  has  berai  very  closely  followed. 

*'  O.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
*' W.  B.  Williams,  of  Michigan, 
**  Jno.  H.  Oberlt,  of  Illinois, 

"  Committee." 

EXPEESS,  TELEGRAPH,  AND  TELEPHONE  COMPAJ^^IES. 

Prior  to  1899  express  companies  doing  business  in  Michigan  were  required  by 
law  to  procure  each  year  from  the  State  treasurer  certmcates  of  bcense  or 
authority  to  do  business,  and,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuing  or  renewal 
of  certificates,  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  specific  tax  on  the  gross  amount 
received  by  them  within  the  State  for  the  year  previous. 

The  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  such  companies  m  1898  was  t3,(K)8.58.  In  1898  the 
rate  was  changed  from  1  to  6  per  cent  on  gross  receipts,  and  the  tax  at  the  new 
rate  in  1899  was  $18,680.66. 

The  comx>anies  doing  business  under  this  law  within  the  State  were  the  Adams, 
American,  Canadian,  Dominion,  National,  Pacific,  United  States,  and  Western. 

Prior  to  1899  every  telegraph  and  telephone  line  built  and  operated  within  the 
State  was  required  to  fuinidi  the  auditor-general  on  or  before  tne  first  Monday  of 
July  of  each  year  a  statement  under  oath  showing  the  number  of  miles  owned, 
operated,  or  leased,  number  of  separate  wires,  number  of  stations,  instruments 
in  use,  number  of  poles,  and  miles  of  wire  used.  Upon  receipt  of  such  statement 
a  board  of  review,  consisting  of  the  auditor-general,  State  treasurer,  and  com- 
missioner of  the  land  office,  assessed  such  lines  at  the  true  cash  vilue  thereof.  The 
rate  of  tax  levied  and  collected  upon  such  assessment  was  what  such  board  should 
determine  to  be  the  average  rate  of  taxes,  general,  municipal,  and  local,  through- 
out the  State  during  the  previous  year,  wmch  rate  was  ascertained  &om  the  rec- 
ords of  the  auditor-general's  ofKce.  This  was  payable  to  the  State  treasurer  in 
lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  State  and  local. 

Under  this  law  the  average  .rate  of  taxation  for  1897  was  found  by  the  system 
of  computation  employed  to  be  8  per  cent,  and  the  taxes  payable  by  such  com- 
panies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  amounted  to  $60,506.71. 

In  1809  the  average  rate  was  fixed  at  2.08  per  cent,  and  the  taxes  in  1899  were 
$70,058.81. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  law  (in  a  test  case  hereinafter  referred  to  under 
the  heading  **The  Atkinson  Law")  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court  in  April,  1899,  and  in  June  of  that  year  a  new  law  for  the  taxation 
of  express,  telegrapn,  and  telephone  companies  was  passed. 

By  this  new  law  every  such  company  doing  business  in  the  State  is  required  to 
furnish  the  auditor-general  an  annual  sworn  statement  showing  the  following 
facts  concerning  its  operation  for  the  year. 

In  the  case  of  express  companies: 

(a)  The  name  and  locality. 

(b)  The  amount  of  capitfd  stock,  and  amount  paid  in  thereon. 

(c)  The  number  of  agencies  or  places  of  business  in  the  State. 

(d)  The  amount  of  gross  receipts  on  current  business  in  the  State  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

(e)  The  total  number  of  miles  over  which  the  comi>any  does  business  in  the 
State. 

In  the  case  of  telenraph  and  telephone  lines: 

(a)  The  total  nuniber  of  miles  owned,  operated,  or  leased  within  the  State. 

(h)  The  total  number  of  miles  in  each  separate  line  or  division  l^ereof ,  together 
with  the  number  of  separate  wires  thereon,  and  the  counties  through  which  the 
line  is  carried,  and  in  which  the  business  is  conducted. 
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(c)  The  total  number  of  telegraph  or  telephone  stations  on  each  separate  line, 
and  the  number  of  instruments  m  use  therein,  together  with  the  nnmber  of 
stations  maintained. 

(d )  The  average  number  of  poles  per  mild. 

(e)  The  number  of  x>oles  and  number  of  miles  of  wire  used  for  each  exchange  or 
line. 

(/)  The  amount  of  gross  receipts  on  the  current  business  in  the  State  during 
the  preceding  year. 

A  penalty  of  $1,000  is  imposed  upon  any  company  failing  or  neglecting  to  make 
such  report  or  making  a  false  rei>ort,  and  a  continued  willful  violation  or 
refusal  to  make  such  rei>ort  may  be  cause  for  forfeiture  of  its  franchise. 

A  specific  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  "  prox>erty  and  business  "  of  such  comnanies, 
operating  within  the  State, ''  equal  to  an  amount  to  be  computed  in  the  followiiig 
manner:** 

Upon  the  gross  receipts  of  such  companies  derived  from  business  within  the 
State,  8  per  cent  tiiereoiT  This  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  upon  the  properties 
and  business  of  such  companies,  except  real  estate  not  used  in  the  operation  of 
their  business. 

Under  this  law  the  amount  of  taxes  charged  against  express  companies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  was  $14,806.82,  and  agamst  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies  $44,758.64. 

THE  ATKINSON  LAW  OF  1899. 

The  reform  of  or  change  in  the  existing  methods  for  the  taxation  of  the  property 
of  railroads  and  other  puolic  corporations  has  been  the  subject  of  vigorous  political 
controversy  in  this  State  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  legislature  in  1899 
passed  a  new  law  providing  for  the  assessment  and  levy  of  taxes  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  making  a  radical 
change  in  the  methods  of  taxation  of  such  property,  taking  it  out  of  the  specific- 
tax  system  and  bringing  it  under  the  general-property  tax. 

It  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  State  board  of  assessors, 
consisting  of  8  members,  who  should  nave  access  to  the  books,  papers^  and  accounts 
of  the  departments  of  State,  of  counties,  townships,  and  municipabties,  with  the 
power  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath  as  to  corporat.e  property,  and  the  right  to 
examine  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  any  corx>oration  owning  property  to  be 
assessed  by  said  board.  It  imposed  upon  said  board  the  duty  to  assess  all  property 
in  the  State  of  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  comx)anies. 

The  board  might  inspect  all  the  property  belongmg  to  such  comx^anies  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  the  true  cash  value  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  assessment 
and  taxation;  and  for  the  same  purpose  might  consider  the  reports  and  returns 
of  said  comx)anies,  the  value  of  their  stock  as  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges  of  New 
Tork  and  Boston,  together  with  such  other  evidence  as  it  might  be  able  to  obtain 
bearing  upon  the  true  cash  value  of  the  property,  and  make  an  assessment  roll 
each  year  containing  a  list  of  all  property  by  it  assessed. 

The  board  should  then  determine  the  aggregate  taxes  raised  in  the  whole  State 
for  State,  county,  and  municipal  purposes  lor  the  current  year,  exclusive  of 
special-improvement  assessments;  and  for  such  purpose  local  officials  were 
required  to  make  special  returns  as  the  board  might  require.  The  board  should 
determine  theaverage  rate  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  throughout  the 
State  by  dividing  the  aggregate  taxes  for  the  current  year  by  an  aggregate  sum 
to  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  total  value  of  all  property  assessed  under  the 
act  the  equalized  value  of  all  property  assessed  in  the  State. 

The  board  should  then  tax  tne  property  of  the  several  companies  as  assessed  by 
it  at  the  average  rate  of  taxation  as  determined  by  it,  and  the  amoxmts  so  taxed 
should  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  for  State  and  local  pur- 
poses, not  including  special-improvement  taxes;  all  such  taxes  to  be  applied,  as 
under  the  existing  specific  tax  system,  to  paying  the  interest  on  the  educational 
funds  of  the  State. 

Every  such  company  doing  business  in  the  State  was  required  to  file  rigorous 
detailed  annual  statements  under  oath  showing,  among  other  things,  the  character, 
location,  and  officers  of  the  organization;  the  number,  par  value,  and  market  value 
of  the  shares  of  stock;  detailed  statements  of  real  estate  and  value  thereof;  a  full 
inventory  of  personal  property,  including  money  and  credits  owned;  total  value 
of  real  and  personal  estate  outside  of  Michigan;  in  the  case  of  railroad,  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  the  whole  length  of  their  lines  and  the  length  of  their 
lines  witiiout  and  within  the  State;  statement  of  the  entire  gross  receipts  from 
business  wherever  done  and  the  gross  receipts  in  Michi^n;  in  the  case  of  express 
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companies,  the  leogth  of  lines  of  rail  and  water  oyer  which  they  did  bamnefls,  and 
the  length  of  said  lines  without  and  within  the  State;  and  saoh  other  facts  and 
information  as  the  board  miffht  require. 

It  was  specially^  provided  zhat  the  franchises  of  the  comi>anie8  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  assessed,  and  in  case  of  rail- 
road companies  owning  and  operating  road  x>artly  within  and  partly  without  the 
State,  the  board  should  assess  such  companies  for  the  fair  proportion  wiiich  their 
proper^  in  the  State  bore  to  their  entire  property.  All  such  property  was  to  be 
assessed  at  its  true  cash  value,  which  was  defined  to  mean  the  usual  selling  price 
at  the  plaoe  where  Aie  property  might  be  at  the  time  of  assessment,  at  private  sale 
and  not  at  forced  or  auction  sale.  In  ascertaining  the  value,  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  property  might  be  .considered. 

After  the  enactment  of  this  law,  known  as  the  "  Atkinson  law,"  a  test  case  was 
brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  under  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
tax  law,  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  Atkinson  law,  and  tnat  law  washcdd 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  although  it  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  cor- 
porations and  by  the  public  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  m  1879,  on  the  ground 
that  being  a  tax  on  prox>erty.  based  on  assessment,  it  was  not  a  specific  tax,  but 
an  ad  valorem  or  property  tax,  and  was  not  within  the  uniform  rule  of  taxation 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  based  ujxm 
the  average  rate  of  taxation  throughout  the  State,  and  not  the  local  rate  applicable 
to  other  assessed  property. 

This  dedsion  in  the  case  of  Pingree  v.  Auditor-General,  April  26,  1890  (120 
Mich.,  96),  was  regarded  as  invalidating  the  Atkinson  law. 

The  law  as  to  the  taxation  of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  having  been 
thus  invalidated,  the  legislature  enacted  another  law  for  the  taxation  of  the  prop- 
erty and  business  of  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

INSX7RANGE  COMPANIES. 

All  insurance  companies  insuring  lives  within  this  State,  and  not  deriving  cor- 
porate existence  from  its  laws,  are  required,  at  the  time  of  filing  their  annual 
reports,  to  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  premiums  received 
from  within  the  State,  which  specific  tax  is  in  ueu  of  all  other  taxes  in  the  State. 

Plate-glass,  accident,  live-stock,  steam-boiler,  and  fidelity  insurance  companies 
are  required  to  pay  a  specific  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  premiums 
received  each  year. 

All  foreign  insurance  companies,  fire,  marine,  life,  and  health,  x>ay  an  annual 
specific  tax  of  8  per  cent  upon  the  gross  amount  of  all  premiums  received  from 
within  the  State. 

There  is  no  roecific  tax  on  insurance  corporations  organized  in  Michigan,  the 
property  of  such  companies  being  taxed  under  the  general  law.  The  total  amounts 
of  specific  taxes  derived  from  insurance  companies  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1898  and  1899,  were  as  follows: 


ChaiBCter  of  bualiM 


lire  immrmce  oompunlct 

UfelnsamioeoompwilM 

Miscellaneoua  oompanlee 

Total  spedflc  tax  on  insumnce  oompaniea 


1127,868.06 

86,419.44 
6,879.89 


219,162.68 


S184,816.32 

95,344.98 

9.339.15 


289,600.46 


RIVER  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANIES. 

Corporations  organized  for  the  improvement  of  river  navigation  are  required 
to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  an  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
whole  amount  of  capital  paid  upon  their  capital  stock,  estimated  each  year  upon 
the  last  preceding  rex>orts  of  such  corx)orationH,  which  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  ouier 
taxes  upon  their  property. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1899  was  $2,180.77. 

MINING  COMPANIES. 

Formerly  a  specific  tax  for  State  purposes  was  imposed  upon  mining  companies, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  tax  for  local  purposes,  the  rate  being,  upon  copper  75 
cents,  on  iron  1  cent,  and  on  coal  one-half  cent  per  ton  of  product;  but  this  specific 
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tax  was  repealed  in  1891,  since  which  time  snch  companies  have  been  subject  to 
the  |B[eneraI  law  for  all  taxes. 

It  IS  quite  generally  believed  that  their  property  under  the  general  law  is  very 
inadequately  taxed. 

EOAD  COMPANIES. 

Plank  and  jzravel  road  companies  are  required  to  x>ay  to  the  State  treasurer  an 
annual  tax  of  ^  per  cent  of  the  gross  earmn^,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July 
in  each  year,  in  heu  of  all  other  tax  upon  their  property. 

Upon  such  companies  taxes  were  charged  m  1898  amoxmting  to  $921.68;  in 
1899,11488.61. 

FBANCmSE  FEES. 

Every  corporation  organized  under  any  general  or  special  law  of  the  State,  and 
every  corporation  x)ermitted  to  transact  business  in  tne  State,  is  required  to  pav 
a  franchise  fee  of  one-half  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  authorized  capital  stock 
of  such  corporation,  and  a  proportionate  fee  upon  any  and  each  subsequent 
increase  thereof,  which  fee  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  fiS. 

The  amount  of  franchise  fees  received  by  the  State  under  this  law  in  the  year 
1897  was  $32,715.43;  in  1898,  $22,140.75,  and  in  1899,  $99,511.85. 

LIQUOR  TAX. 

There  is  a  law  in  Michigan  providing  for  the  taxation  of  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing or  selling  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  or  malt,  brewed,  or  vinous 
liquors  in  the  State,  as  follows:  Upon  the  business  of  selling  only  brewed  or  malt 
liquors,  $500  per  annum;  upon  the  business  of  selling  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors  at  wholesale  or  retail,  $500  per  annum;  or  at  wholesale  and  retail,  $800 
per  annum;  upon  the  business  of  manufacturing  brewed  or  malt  liquors  for  ^e, 
$65  per  annum;  ux)on  the  business  of  manufacturing  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
Uouors,  $800  per  aimum. 

These  taxes  are  paid  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  the  receipts  reported 
annually  to  the  auditor-general  of  the  State  by  the  county  treasurers. 

During  the  year  closing  December  1, 1896,  tne  aggregate  amount  of  such  taxes 
paid  to  the  county  treasurers  was  $1,839,960.92;  year  closing  December  1, 1897, 
$1^54,998.19;  and  December  1, 1898,  $1,827,667.13. 

The  above  liquor  taxes  are  desi^ated  as  license  fees,  and  persons  paying  them 
do  not  thereby  secure  any  immumty  from  other  methods  of  taxation. 

mHERITANCE  TAX. 

The  legislature  in  1899  x)assed  an  act  providing  for  the  taxation  of  inheritances. 
It  imposes  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  clear  market  value  of  any  property,  real  or 

E^rsonal,  of  the  value  of  $500  or  over,  when  transferred  by  will  or  by  intestate 
ws  from  any  person  dying  seized  or  possessed  of  the  prox>erty  while  a  resident 
of  the  State;  or  when  the  decedent  was  a  nonresident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  if  the  proper^  is  within  the  State;  or  when  the  transfer  is  of  prox)erty 
made  by  a  resident,  or  by  a  nonresident  whose  proi)erty  is  within  the  State,  by 
deed,  grant,  bargain,  sale,  or  gift,  made  in  contemplation  of  the  death  of  the 
grantor  or  intended  to  take  effect  after  death,  with  the  following  exception: 

When  the  proi)erty  passes  by  such  transfer  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  father, 
mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or  the 
husband  of  a  daughter,  or  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  lineal  descendent  of  such 
decedent  or  grantor  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  such  transfer  of  property  is  not  tax- 
able under  this  act,  unless  it  is  x>ersonal  property  of  the  value  or  $5,000  or  more, 
in  which  case  it  is  taxable  at  1  per  cent  of  the  clear  market  value  ot  such  property 
in  excess  of  $5,000.  Provision  is  made  for  the  collection  of  such  taxes  and  their 
payment  into  the  State  treasury  and  application  to  payment  of  interest  on  ti)^ 
educational  funds  as  other  specific  taxes  ai'e  appl^"**  ■■■ 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  has  been  suf  ^preme  court  of  f 

State  in  a  recent  decision. 

The  law  went  into  effect  so  recentiy  that  t  uues  that  will 

obtained  can  not  be  stated. 
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The  eastern  of  taxation  which  obtains  in  Illinois  is  that  of  the  general  property 
tax  which  has  prevailed  since  the  organization  of  the  State. 

The  distingmshing  feature  is  the  local  assessment  of  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty at  a  "fair"'  cash  value  in  "  the  county,  town,  city,  or  district  where  it  is 
nsuall]^  kept." 

The  intent  and  purpK>se  of  the  whole  system  of  revenue  laws  seem  to  be  to  bring 
all  k^ds  of  property,  individual  or  corporate,  ux>on  the  assessment  rolls  of  the 
various  local-assessmg  districts  at  a  xmif orm  rate  of  taxation  for  State  and  local 
revenues. 

These  laws  provide  for  the  taxation  of  cori^orate  property,  whether  of  private 
or  quasi-public  corporations,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  prox)erty  of  individuals 
is  assessed  and  taxed.  That  is,  all  corporations  doing  business  m  the  State  are 
subject  to  assessment  and  taxation  on  all  their  tangible  proi)erty  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  prox)erty  is  located. 

The  capital  stock  of  all  companies  and  associations  incorix)rated  under  the  laws 
of  Illinois,  except  those  for  purely  manufacturing  purposes,  the  mining  and  sale 
of  coal,  printing  or  publication  of  newspapers,  or  the  improving  or  breeding  of 
stock,  is,  however,  subject  to  assessment  for  its  value,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
State  board  of  equalization,  deducting  therefrom  the  assessed  value  of  the  tangible 
property  assessed  by  local  assessors. 

Tae  valuation  of  capital  stock  in  excess  of  the  valuation  of  tan^ble  property  of 
corporations  is,  however,  apx)ortioned  for  taxation  among  the  various  local  assess- 
ment rolls  and  added  to  that  of  the  tangible  property  valuations  assessed  locally, 
BO  that  all  assessments,  State  and  local,  appear  on  the  local  assessment  rolls,  ana 
the  rates  of  taxation  authorized  by  the  laws  are  extended  upon  such  valuation. 

The  taxes  extended  against  the  property  and  capital  stock  and  franchises  of 
oorix>ration8,  being  thus  mingled  with  those  upon  tiie  assessed  valuation  of  other 
property  in  that  State,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  separately  tabulated  bv  the  public  officials 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  present  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
results  of  the  system  of  taxation  as  to  the  property  of  corporations. 

From  this  general  statement  it  will  apx)ear  that  whatever  defects  of  underval- 
uation or  omission  of  property  from  tne  assessment  rolls  exist  will  extend  to  all 
classes  of  taxable  property. 

CONSTITUTIONAL-  RESTEICTIONS. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  places  some  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
legislature  in  matters  of  taxation,  declaring  that  the  general  assembly  shall  pro- 
vide such  revenue  as  may  be  needful  by  levying  a  tax  oy  valuation,  so  that  every 
X>erson  and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  property  valuation  to  be 
ascertained  by  persons  selected  m  such  manner  as  the  assembly  shall  direct,  and 
not  otherwise;  and  authorizing  various  occupations,  franchises,  and  privileges  to 
be  taxed  in  addition. 

Property,  in  the  constitution  and  revenue  laws  of  the  State,  is  held  by  the  courts 
to  include  all  values.  While  under  these  provisions  of  the  constitution  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  State  have  apparently  been  framed  to  bring  all  species  of  property 
under  the  general  rule  laid  down,  intended  to  apportion  the  tax  upon  the  actual 
appraised  value  of  all  property,  tfie  constitution  as  construed  by  the  courts  per- 
mits some  diversity  of  methods  in  the  taxation  of  property  and  business,  and  gives 
considerable  flexibility  to  the  general  rule. 

For  instance,  it  has  lieen  held  t^t  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 

empt  property  from  taxation  or  to  commute  the  general  rate  for  a  fixed  sum, 
i  the  exceptional  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  exempt- 
»rty  from  general  taxation  upon  payment  of  a  certain  rate  of  taxation 
*"ix>n  its  gross  earnings,  has  been  sustained  as  being  within  the 
e  constitution.    (17  HI.  Bep. ,  291 . ) 
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LOCAL  ASSESSMENT  SYSTBIL 

Thib  roTeBiM  Imm  of  Dlinois  provide  that  the  following  nlnnw  of  property, 
except  Buch  as  may  be  exempt  by  law,  shall  be  assessed  a^  taxed: 

First.  All  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State. 

Second.  All  moneys,  credits,  bonds  or  stocks,  and  other  inyestments,  all  shares 
of  stock  of  incorporatied  companies,  and  all  other  personal  pronerty,  inclading 
propert]^  in  transitu,  owned  or  controlled  by  persons  residing  m  the  State. 

Tnird.  Shares  or  capital  stock  of  banks  or  banking  companies  doing  business  in 
the  State. 

Fourth.  The  capital  stock  of  companies  and  associations  faicorporated  xmderthe 
laws  of  the  State  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed,  except  the  property  for  public  and 
charitable  purposes  which  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  real  property  subject  to  taxation,  whether  owned  by  individuals  or  oorx>ora- 
tions,  is  assessed  locally  where  the  property  is  situated,  *'  valued  at  its  teax  cash 
value,  estimated  at  the  price  it  would  brinx  at  a  fair  voluntary  sale."  In  valuing 
any  property  on  which  there  is  a  coal  or  other  mine,  or  stone  or  other  quarry,  the 
same  is  valued  at  such  a  price  as  such  property,  including  the  mine  or  quarry, 
would  sell  at  a  fair  voluntary  sale  for  cash. 

A  recent  statute  provides  that  all  real  prox>erty  shall  be  listed  and  assessed  for 
the  vear  1899  and  every  fourth  vear  thereafter,  which  assessment  shall  be  known 
as  the  general  assessment,  and,  modified,  equalized,  or  changed,  as  provided  by 
law,  shall  be  the  assessment  upon  which  taxes  shall  be  levied,  and  during  the 
quadrennial  period  for  which  the  same  is  made. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

PsaoMd  property  subject  to  taxation  is  valued  as  follows: 

First.  Allpersonal  iiropsrty ,  except  as  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall  be  valued 
at  the  fair  cash  value. 

Second.  Ever^  credit  for  a  certain  sum  shall  be  valued  at  a  fair  cash  value. 

Third.  Annuities  and  royalties  shall  be  valued  at  their  present  total  value. 

Fourth.  The  capital  stock  of  all  companies  of  the  State,  except  those  required 
to  be  assessed  by  local  assessors,  is  valued  by  a  State  board  of  equalization,  so  as 
to  determine  the  fair  cash  value  of  such  capital  stock,  including  the  franchises, 
over  and  above  the  assessed  value  of  the  tangible  property  of  such  companies, 
in  all  cases  where  the  tangible  property  or  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  is 
assessed  or  taxed  in  the  State.  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  capital  stock  or 
shares  of  banks,  and  there  is  a  further  provision  that  companies  organized  for 
purely  manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  the  mining  and  sale  of  coal,  or  printing  or 
publishing  of  newspapers,  or  for  the  improving  or  breeding  of  stock,  shall  be 
assessed  by  local  assessors  in  like  manner  as  the  property  of  individuals  is  assessed. 

LI8TINa« 

The  listing  system  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  Illinois  taxation.  Every  'penon 
of  full  age,  being  a  resident  of  the  State,  is  required  to  list  all  his  moneys,  credits, 
bonds,  or  stocks,  shares  of  stock  of  joint  stock  or  other  comx)anie8  (when  the 
capital  stock  of  such  company  is  not  assessed  in  this  State) ,  moneys  loaned  or 
invested,  annuities,  franchises,  royalties,  and  other  personal  property,  and  also 
all  moneys  and  other  x>crsonal  property  invested,  loaned,  or  controlled  as  agent  or 
attorney,  or  on  account  of  any  other  x)erson  or  company,  and  the  moneys  deposited 
subject  to  his  order,  check,  or  draft,  or  credits  due  from  or  owing  by  any  person 
or  corporation. 

Personal  property  is  listed  and  assessed  in  the  oounty,  town,  city,  village,  or 
district  where  tne  owner  resides,  except  such  as  is  specially  requirea  to  be  listed 
and  assessed  otherwise. 

The  capital  stock  and  franchises  of  corporations  or  franchises  held  by  individual 
persons,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  are  listed  where  the  place  of  business  is 
located. 

The  property  of  manufacturers  and  others  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  is  listed 
where  the  ousmess  of  such  agent  is  carried  on. 

Personal  property  in  transitu  is  listed  and  assessed  where  the  owner  resides. 

The  personal  property  of  banks  or  bankers,  brokers,  stockjobbers,  insurance 
companies,  hotels,  bvery  stables,  saloons,  eatiDg  houses,  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, ferries,  mining  companies,  and  companies  not  especially  provided  for,  is  listed 
and  assessed  where  the  business  is  earned  on. 
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The  personal  property  of  gas  and  ooke  companies,  except  the  pipes  laid  down, 
is  listed  and  assessed  where  the  principal  works  are  located.  Gas  mains  and 
pipes  laid  in  roads,  streets,  or  idleys  are  held  to  be  personal  property,  and  listed  and 
assessed  in  the  town,  district,  city,  or  village  where  the  same  are  laid. 

The  i>ersonaI  property  of  street  railroad,  plank  road,  gravel  road,  turnpike,  or 
bridge  comx>anie8  is  listed  and  assessed  in  the  connty,  town,  district,  village,  or 
city  where  the  pTincix)al  place  of  business  is  located.  The  track,  road,  or  bridge 
is  held  to  be  personal  property  and  listed  where  located. 

The  horses,  stages,  and  other  personal  property  of  stage  comi>anie6  or  persons 
operating  stage  hnes  are  listed  and  assessed  m  the  counly,  town,  city,  or  oistrict 
where  they  are  usually  keut. 

And  so  with  the  personal  prox>erty  of  express  or  transportation  companies. 

A  deed  of  real  estate,  held  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  stun  of  money,  is 
regarded  as  personal  property  and  listed  and  assessed  as  credits. 

Fersons  having  personal  prox>erty  are  required  to  make  out,  xmder  oath,  a  sched- 
ule of  the  numbers,  amounts,  quantity,  and  quality  of  all  personal  property  in 
their  xK)SBe0sion  or  under  their  control  required  to  be  listed  for  taxation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  determine  and  fix  the  fair  cash  value  of  all  items 
of  personal  property,  including  all  grain  on  hand.  In  assessing  notes,  bonds, 
accounts,  ana  moneys  he  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  uniformity  that  he  adopts  in 
assessing  other  personal  -property. 

If  any  person  refuses  to  make  such  schedule  under  oath,  the  assessor  lists  his 
property  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  information,  and  adds  to  the  value 
of  such  list  an  amount  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  such  value,  and  severe  penalties  are 
imiK)eed  for  m^iriTiy  tmlae  schedules  or  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  them  upon 
request. 

FOBM  OF  SCHEDULE. 

The  schedule,  when  completed  by  the  assessor,  contains,  in  separate  columns, 
the  enumeration  of  such  property  and  the  value  thereof. 

First.  The  number  of  horses,  fdl  ages. 

Second.  The  number  of  cattle,  all  ages. 

Third.  The  number  of  mules  and  asses,  all  agea. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  sheep  of  all  ages. 

Fifth.  The  number  of  hogs  of  all  ages. 

Sixth.  Every  steam  ensine,  including  boilen. 

Seventh.  Every  fire  or  Durglar  proof  safe. 

Eighth.  Every  billiard  or  other  similar  table. 

Ninth.  Every  carriage  or  waffon,  of  whatever  kind* 

Tenth.  Every  watch  and  clock. 

Eleventh.  Every  sewing  or  knitting  machine. 

Twelfth.  Every  piano  forte. 

Thirteenth.  Every  melodeon  and  organ. 

Fourteenth.  Every  franchise  and  description  thereof. 

Fifteenth.  Every  annuity  and  royalty  and  description  thereof. 

Sixteenth.  Every  patent  right  and  description. 

Seventeenth.  Every  steamboat,  sailing  vessel,  wharf  boat,  barge,  or  other  water 
craft. 

Eighteenth.  The  value  of  merchandise  on  hand. 

Nineteenth.  The  value  of  material  and  manufactured  articles  on  hand. 

Twentieth.  The  value  of  manufacturer's  tools,  implements,  and  machinery 
(other  than  boilers  and  engines,  which  shall  be  listed  as  such). 

Twenty-first.  The  value  of  agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machinery. 

Twenty-second.  The  value  or  ^o\d  or  silver  plate  and  plated  ware. 

Twenty-third.  The  value  of  diamonds  and  jewelry. 

Twenty-fourth.  The  amount  of  moneys  ox  bank,  banker,  broker,  or  stock 
jobber. 

Twenty-fifth.  The  aaoimt  of  credits  of  bank,  banker,  broker,  or  stock 
jobber. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  amount  of  moneys  other  than  of  bank,  banker,  broker,  or 
stock  jobber. 

Twenty-seventh.  The  amount  of  credits  other  than  of  bank,  banker,  broker,  er 
stock  jobber. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  amount  and  value  of  bonds  or  stocks. 

Twenty-ninth.  The  amount  and  value  of  shares  of  capital  stock  of  companies 
and  associations  not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Thirtieth.  The  value  of  such  property  such  person  is  required  to  list  as  pawn- 
broker. 
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Thirty-first.  The  value  of  property  of  comi>anies  and  cori>oratioiis  other  than 
property  hereinbefore  ennmerated. 
Thirty-second.  The  value  of  bridge  property. 
Thirty-third.  The  valne  of  property  of  saloons  and  eating  honses. 
Thirty-fourth.  The  value  of  household  or  office  furniture  and  property. 
Thirty-fifth.  The  value  of  investments  in  real  estate  and  improvements  thereon. 
Thirty-sixth.  The  value  of  all  prox>erty  required  to  be  listed. 

DEBTS  DEDUCTED  FBOM  CREDITS. 

In  making  up  the  amounts  of  credits  which  any  ^rson  is  required  to  list  for 
himself  or  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation  he  is  entitled  to  deduct 
from  the  gross  amount  of  credits  the  amount  of  all  bona  fide  debts,  except  in  the 
case  of  banks  or  those  exercising  banking  powers  or  privileges.  Such  deductionB 
are  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  persons  claiming  the  same. 

MUTUAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  STOCK,* 

Stockholders  of  these  associations,  whether  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  any  other  State,  list  for  taxation  with  the  local  assessors  where  they 
reside  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  owned  and  the  value  thereof,  which  are 
assessed  and  taxed  as  other  x)ersonal  property. 

In  determining  the  value  of  such  stock  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  the  value 
of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  association  is  first  deducted  from  its  assets,  and 
such  real  estate  assessed  as  other  real  estate. 

PROPERTY  OF  BANKS,  BANKERS,  BROKERS,  AND  STOCK  JOBBERS. 

These  persons  or  corporations  are  required  to  make  out  and  fumiah  the  assessor 
a  sworn  statement  showing: 

FHrst.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand  or  in  transit. 

Second.  The  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  other  banks  or  others  subject  to 
draft. 

Third.  The  amount  of  checks  or  other  cash  items  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  bills  receivable,  discounted,  or  purchased,  and  other 
credits. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  every  kind  and  shares  of  capital 
stock  of  other  companies  held  as  an  investment  or  in  any  way  representing  assets. 

Sixth.  All  other  property  appertaining  to  said  business  other  than  real  estate 
(which  real  estate  is  listed  and  assessed  as  other  real  estate). 

Seventh.  The  amount  of  all  deposits. 

Eighth.  The  amount  of  all  accounts  payable  other  than  current  deposit  accounts. 

Ninth.  The  amount  of  bonds  and  otner  securities  exempt  by  law  from  taxation. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  items  in  said  statement 
is  listed  as  moneys.    The  amount  of  the  sixth  item  is  listed  the  same  as  other 

Sersonal  property.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  seventh  and  eightli  items  is 
educted  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  fourth  item,  and  the  amount  of  the 
remainder,  if  any,  is  listed  as  credits.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  ninth  item 
is  deducted  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  fifth  item,  and  the  remainder  listed 
as  bonds  and  stocks. 

PAWNBROKERS. 

All  property  held  in  pledge  or  security  for  money  by  pawnbrokers  is  listed  and 
taxes  charged  to  the  pawnbrokers  on  the  fair  cash  value  of  such  property. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  CORPORATIONS  AND  FRANCHISES  OF  PERSONS. 

Bridge,  express,  ferry,  gravel  road,  gas,  insurance,  mining,  plank  road,  stage, 
steamboat,  street  railroad,  transportation,  turnpike,  and  other  companies  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  this  Stiite  other  than  banks,  and  the  corporations 
re(iuired  to  be  assessed  by  local  assessors,  in  addition  to  ol^er  property  fisted,  are 
required  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  assessor  a  sworn  statement  setting  forth: 

First.  Name  and  location. 

Second.  Amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  number  of  shares. 

Third.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up. 

Fourth.  The  market  value,  or  il  r'*  »narket  value,  then  the  actual  value  of  the 
^  hares  of  stock. 
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Fifth.  The  total  amount  of  indebtedness,  except  that  for  current  expenses. 

Sixth.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  tangible  property. 

Such  statements  are  scheduled  by  the  local  assessor  and  returned  to  the  county 
clerk,  by  him  forwarded  to  the  State  auditor,  and  by  him  laid  before  tiie  State 
board  of  equalization,  which  values  and  assesses  such  capital  stock. 

Every  x>erson  owning  or  using  a  franchise  jpranted  by  any  law  of  the  State  is 
required  to  list  same  as  personal  property,  givmg  the  total  value  thereof. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  stockholders  in  every  bank,  State  and  National,  located  within  the  State, 
are  assessed  and  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  shares  of  stock  therein  in  the  place 
where  the  bank  is  located  and  not  elsewhere.  Such  shares  are  listed  and  assessed 
subject  to  the  restriction  that  taxation  of  such  shares  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate 
than  of  any  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens  of  the  State 
of  the  place  where  such  bank  is  located. 

In  each  bank  is  kept  a  full  and  correct  list  of  names  and  residences  of  its  stock- 
holders and  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  which  list  is  subject  to  inspection  of 
assessors.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  county 
clerk  a  correct  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  all  stockholders,  with  the  num- 
her  and  assessed  value  of  all  such  shares  held  by  each. 

The  county  clerk  to  whom  such  returns  are  made  enters  the  valuations  of  such 
shares  on  the  tax  list,  and  the  names  of  the  resx>ective  owners  of  the  same,  and 
computes  and  extends  taxes  thereon  the  same  as  against  the  valuation  of  other 
property  in  the  same  locality. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  taxes  it  is  the  duty  of  every  such  bank  to 
retain  so  much  of  every  dividend  belonging  to  the  stockholders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  any  taxes  levied  upon  their  snares,  or  until  it  is  made  to  api)ear  to  such 
bank  that  such  taxes  have  been  paid;  and  if  said  taxes  shall  not  be  paid  the  col- 
lector of  taxes  where  such  bank  is  located  is  empowered  to  sell  said  shares  to  pay 
the  same  like  other  personal  property. 

RAILROADS. 

Every  person,  company,  or  corporation  owning,  operating,  or  constructing  a 
railroad  m  this  State  is  required  in  the  month  of  M&y  in  each  year  to  make  out 
and  file  with  the  county  clerks  in  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  railroad 
may  be  located  a  statement  or  schedule,  under  oath,  showing  the  property  held 
for  right  of  way  and  the  length  of  the  main  and  all  side  and  second  tracks  and 
turnouts  in  such  county  and  in  each  city,  town,  or  village  through  or  into  which 
the  railroad  may  run,  describing  each  Inract  of  land  in  manner  provided  by  the 
law  and  stating  the  value  of  improvements  located  on  the  right  of  way. 

Such  right  of  way,  Including  the  superstructure  of  main,  side,  or  second  track 
and  turnouts  and  the  stations  and  improvements  of  such  company  on  such  right  of 
way,  is  held  to  be  real  estate  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  and  denominated  ''  rail- 
road track,"  and  is  so  listed  and  valued. 

The  value  of  such  **  railroad  track  "  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  counties, 
towns,  villages,  districts,  and  cities  in  the  prox>ortion  that  the  length  of  main 
track  in  such  place  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  road  in  the  State,  except  that 
the  value  of  the  side  or  second  track,  and  of  all  station  houses,  dex)ots,  machine 
shops,  or  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  road,  is  assessed  in  the  county,  town, 
village,  district,  or  city  in  which  tney  are  located. 

The  movable  property  belonging  to  a  railroad  company  is  held  to  be  x>ersonal 
property,  and  denominated,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  "  rolling  stock.''  Each 
railroad,  is  required  to  return  a  Ust  or  schedule  each  year,  containing  a  correct 
detailed  inventory  of  all  its  rolling  stock,  which  must  distinctly  set  forth  the 
number  of  locomotives  of  all  classes,  passenger  cars  of  all  classes,  sleeping  and 
dining  cars,  express  cars,  baggage  cars,  horse  cars,  and  all  other  kinds  of  cars. 

This  *'  rolling  stock  "  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  counties,  towns,  villages, 
districts,  and  cities  in  the  prox)ortion  that  the  lengtii  of  the  main  track  tisea  or 
operated  in  the  county,  town,  village,  district,  or  city  bears  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  line  used  or  operated. 

The  tools  and  materials  for  repairs,  and  all  other  personal  prox>erty  of  any  rail- 
road, except  *' rolling  stock,*'  is  listed  and  assessed  in  the  county,  town,  village, 
district,  or  city  where  the  same  may  be  on  the  1st  day  of  May.  All  real  estate, 
including  the  stations  and  other  buildings  and  structures  thereon,  other  than  that 
denominated  *'  railroad  track, ''is  listed  as  lands  or  lots,  as  the  case  may  be,  where 
the  same  is  located. 
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Thirty-first.  The  value  of  property  of  companies  and  corporations  other  than 
property  hereinbefore  ennmerated. 
Tnirty-second.  The  value  of  bridge  property. 
Thirty-third.  The  valne  of  proi)erty  of  saloons  and  eating  honses. 
Thirty-fourth.  The  value  of  household  or  office  furniture  and  property. 
Thirty-fifth.  The  value  of  investments  in  real  estate  and  improvements  thereon. 
Thirty-sixth.  The  value  of  all  prox>erty  required  to  be  listed. 

DEBTS  DBDUCTED  FBOM  CREDITS. 

In  making  up  the  amounts  of  credits  which  any  ^rson  is  required  to  list  for 
himself  or  any  other  person,  company,  or  corxK>ration  he  is  entitled  to  deduct 
from  the  gross  amount  of  credits  the  amount  of  all  bona  fide  debts,  except  in  the 
case  of  banks  or  those  exercising  banking  powers  or  privileges.  Such  deductioDB 
are  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  persons  claiming  the  same. 

MUTUAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  STOCK.* 

Stockholders  of  these  associations,  whether  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  any  other  State,  list  for  taxation  with  the  local  assessors  where  they 
reside  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  owned  and  the  value  thereof,  which  are 
assessed  and  taxed  as  other  personal  property. 

In  determining  the  value  of  such  stock  for  the  puipose  of  taxation  the  value 
of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  association  is  first  deducted  from  its  assets,  and 
such  real  estate  assessed  as  other  real  estate. 

PROPERTY  OP  BANKS,  BANKERS,  BROKERS,  AND  STOCK  JOBBERS. 

These  persons  or  corx)orations  are  required  to  make  out  and  furnish  the  assessor 
a  sworn  statement  showing: 

First.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand  or  in  transit. 

Second.  The  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  other  banks  or  others  subject  to 
draft. 

Third.  The  amount  of  checks  or  other  cash  items  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  bills  receivable,  discounted,  or  purchased,  and  other 
credits. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  every  kind  and  shares  of  capital 
stock  of  other  companies  held  as  an  investment  or  in  any  way  representing  assets. 

Sixth.  AH  other  property  appertaining  to  said  business  other  than  real  estate 
(which  real  estate  is  listed  and  assessed  as  other  real  estate). 

Seventh.  The  amount  of  all  deposits. 

Eighth.  The  amount  of  all  accounts  payable  other  than  current  deposit  accounts. 

Ninth.  The  amount  of  bonds  and  otner  securities  exempt  bylaw  from  taxation. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  items  in  said  statement 
is  listed  as  moneys.    The  amount  of  the  sixth  item  is  listed  the  same  as  other 

Sersonal  property.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  eeventh  and  eightli  items  is 
educted  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  fourth  item,  and  the  amount  of  the 
remainder,  if  any,  is  listed  as  credits.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  ninth  item 
is  deducted  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  fifth  item,  and  the  remainder  listed 
as  bonds  and  stocks. 

PAWNBROKERS. 

All  property  held  in  pledge  or  security  for  money  bv  pawnbrokers  is  listed  and 
taxes  charged  to  the  pawnbrokers  on  the  fair  cash  value  of  such  prox>erty. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  CORPORATIONS  AND  FRANCHISES  OF  PERSONS. 

Bridge,  express,  ferry,  gravel  road,  ^as,  insurance,  mining,  plank  road,  stage, 
steamlx>at,  street  railroad,  transportation,  turnpike,  and  other  companies  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  this  State  other  than  banks,  and  the  corporations 
re(iuired  to  be  assessed  by  local  assessors,  in  addition  to  other  property  listed,  are 
required  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  assessor  a  sworn  statement  setting  forth: 

First.  Name  and  location. 

Second.  Amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  number  of  shares. 

Third.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up. 

Fourth.  The  market  value,  or  il  r^^  market  value,  then  the  actual  value  of  the 
>  liiires  of  stock. 
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Fifth.  The  total  amount  of  indebtedness,  except  that  for  cnrrent  ezpenBes. 

Sixth.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  tangible  property. 

Snch  statements  are  scheduled  by  the  local  assessor  and  returned  to  the  county 
clerk,  by  him  forwarded  to  the  State  auditor,  and  by  him  laid  before  tiie  State 
board  of  equalization,  which  values  and  assesses  such  capital  stock. 

Every  person  owning  or  using  a  franchise  {^ranted  by  any  law  of  the  State  is 
required  to  list  same  as  personal  property,  givmg  the  total  value  thereof. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  stockholders  in  every  bank,  State  and  National,  located  within  the  State, 
are  assessed  and  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  shares  of  stock  therein  in  the  place 
where  the  bank  is  located  and  not  elsewhere.  Such  shares  are  listed  and  assessed 
subject  to  the  restriction  that  taxation  of  such  shares  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate 
than  of  any  other  moneyed  caj^ital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens  of  the  State 
of  the  place  where  such  bank  is  located. 

In  each  bank  is  kept  a  full  and  correct  list  of  names  and  residences  of  its  stock- 
holders and  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  which  litit  is  subject  to  inspection  of 
assessors.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  ascertain  and  report  to  tne  county 
clerk  a  correct  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  all  stockholders,  with  tiie  num- 
beor  and  assessed  value  of  all  such  shares  held  by  each. 

The  county  clerk  to  whom  such  returns  are  xnade  enters  the  valuations  of  such 
shares  on  the  tax  list,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  owners  of  the  same,  and 
computes  and  extends  taxes  thereon  the  same  as  against  the  valuation  of  other 
Xnroperty  in  the  same  locality. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  taxes  it  is  the  duty  of  every  such  bank  to 
retain  so  much  of  every  dividend  belonging  to  the  stockholders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  anv  taxes  levied  upon  their  shares,  or  until  it  is  made  to  appear  to  such 
bank  that  such  taxes  have  been  paid;  and  if  said  taxes  shall  not  be  paid  the  col- 
lector of  taxes  where  such  bank  is  located  is  empowered  to  sell  said  shares  to  pay 
the  same  like  other  personal  property. 

RAILROADS. 

Everv  person,  comx)any,  or  cor^ration  owning,  ox)erating,  or  constructing  a 
railroad  m  this  State  is  required  in  the  month  of  May  in  each  y^ear  to  make  out 
and  file  witU  the  county  clerks  in  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  railroad 
may  be  located  a  statement  or  schedule,  under  oath,  showing  the  property  held 
for  right  of  way  and  the  length  of  the  main  and  all  side  and  second  trackis  and 
turnouts  in  such  county  and  in  each  city,  town,  or  village  through  or  into  which 
the  railroad  may  run,  describing  each  tract  of  land  in  manner  provided  by  the 
law  and  stating  the  value  of  improvements  located  on  the  right  of  way. 

Such  right  of  wav,  including  the  sux)erstructure  of  main,  side,  or  second  track 
and  tumonts  and  tne  stations  and  improvements  of  such  company  on  such  right  of 
way,  is  held  to  be  real  estate  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  and  denominated  '*  rail- 
road track,"  and  is  so  listed  and  valued. 

The  value  of  such  **  railroad  track  "  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  counties, 
towns,  villages,  districts,  and  cities  in  the  proportion  that  the  length  of  main 
track  in  such  place  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  road  in  the  State,  except  that 
the  value  of  the  side  or  second  track,  and  of  all  station  houses,  depots,  machine 
shops,  or  other  buildings  belon^ng  to  the  road,  is  assessed  in  the  county,  town, 
village,  district,  or  city  in  which  tney  are  located. 

The  movable  property  belonging  to  a  railroad  company  is  held  to  be  personal 
property,  and  denominated,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  '*  rolling  stock. **  Each 
railroad  is  required  to  retrun  a  list  or  schedule  each  year,  containing  a  correct 
detailed  inventory  of  all  its  rolling  stock,  which  must  distinctly  set  forth  the 
number  of  locomotives  of  all  classes,  passenger  cars  of  all  classes,  sleeping  and 
dining  cars,  express  cars,  baggage  cars,  horse  cars,  and  all  other  kinds  of  cars. 

This  *'  rolling  stock  "  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  counties,  towns,  viliases, 
districts,  and  cities  in  the  proportion  that  the  lengtii  of  the  main  track  used  or 
operated  in  the  county,  town,  village,  district,  or  city  bears  to  the  whole  length 
or  the  line  used  or  operated. 

The  tools  and  materials  for  repairs,  and  all  other  -peraonal  property  of  any  rail- 
road, except  '*  rolling  stock,"  is  listed  and  assessed  in  the  county,  to wn,  village, 
district,  or  city  where  the  same  may  be  on  the  1st  day  of  May.  All  real  estate, 
including  the  stations  and  other  buildings  and  structures  thereon,  other  than  that 
denominated  "  railrcxEMi  track,"  is  listed  as  lands  or  lots,  as  the  case  may  be,  where 
the  same  is  located. 
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county  collectors,  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  same  as  is  required  for 
railroad  property. 

The  office  furniture  and  other  personal  prox)erty  of  such  companies  is  listed  and 
assessed  in  the  county,  town,  district,  village,  or  city  where  the  same  is  used  or 
kept. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  capital  stock  of  telephone  companies  assessed  by  said 
board  is  distributed  proportionately  among  the  several  counties  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portionate value  of  such  stock  and  the  tax  extended  and  distributed  by  the  county 
clerks  to  the  several  towns,  etc. 

mSiniANCE  COMPANIES. 

Every  asent  of  any  insurance  company  is  reauired  to  return  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  county,  town,  or  municipality  in  which  the  agenc]^^  is  established 
annually  the  amount  of  net  receipts  of  such  agency  for  the  preceding  year,  which 
is  entered  on  the  tax  list,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation  that  other 
personal  property  is  subject  to  at  the  place  where  located,  said  tax  being  in  lien 
of  all  town  and  municipsd  taxes. 

INHEEITANCE  TAX. 

A  tax  is  imposed  upon  legacies  and  inheritances  passing  to  husband  or  wife  or 
lineal  descendants,  of  $1  on  every  $100  of  the  clear  market  value  of  such  prox)erty 
received  by  each  x>6rson,  providing  that  any  estate  valued  at  a  less  sum  than 
$30,000  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  taxes,  and  the  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the 
excess  of  $20,000  received  by  each  person.  In  case  of  the  property  passing  to 
nearly  related  collateral  heirs,  the  tax  is  $3  on  every  $100  of  the  clear  market 
value  of  prox)erty  received  by  such  persons  in  excess  of  $2,000. 

In  all  otner  cases  the  rate  is  as  follows:  On  each  and  every  $100  of  the  clear 
market  value  of  property  on  all  estates  of  $10,000  and  less,  $3;  on  all  estates  of 
over  $10,000  and  not  exceeding  ^,000,  $4;  on  all  estates  over  $20,000  and  not 
exceeding  $50,000,  $5,  and  on  all  estates  over  $50,000,  $6— no  tax  being  imposed 
on  an  estate  valued  at  less  than  $500. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  PEOPERTY. 

In  counties  not  under  township  organization  the  county  treasurer  is  ex-officio 
county  assessor,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  county  board  divides  his 
county  into  convenient  districts  and  appoints  a  deputy  assessor  for  each. 

In  counties  under  township  organization  of  less  than  125,000  inhabitants  the 
county  treasurer  is  ex-officio  supervisor  of  assessments  in  his  county;  he  must 
have  a  suitable  office,  in  which  the  assessment  books  returned  to  him  are  kept, 
subject  to  inspection  of  all  persons,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  county 
board  he  appoints  necessary  deputies  and  clerks,  whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  the 
county  board  and  paid  by  the  county.  In  such  counties  where  a  town  assessor 
is  unable  ^one  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  may,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  town  board  of  auditors,  appoint  suitable  persons  to  act  as  deputies. 

The  compensation  of  the  township  assessors  is  fixed  by  law  as  follows: 

In  townsnips  of  not  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
$10  per  day,  provided  that  in  townships  containing  more  than  15,000  inhabitants 
additional  compensation  can  be  allowed,  the  entire  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$1,000.  In  townships  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  they  receive  not  less  than 
$2.50  nor  more  than  $5  per  day. 

In  counties  containing  125,000  or  more  inhabitants  there  is  a  board  of  assessors 
consisting  of  5  persons  elected,  each  of  whom  receives  a  salary  of  $3,600  per  annum, 
which  board  has  power  to  employ  a  chief  clerk  and  such  other  clerical  help  as 
may  be  necessary,  such  chief  clerk  receiving  compensation  fixed  by  the  board  not 
exceeding  $10  per  day.  This  board  has  power  to  appoint  as  many  suitable  per- 
sons as  in  its  judgment  is  necessary  to  act  as  deputies,  whose  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  $5  per  day. 

The  law  provides  that  personal  prox)erty  shall  be  valued  at  its  fair  cash  value, 
less  such  deduction  as  is  allowed  oy  law  to  be  made  from  credits,  which  value  is 
set  down  in  one  column  to  be  headed  **  full  value."  and  one-fifth  part  shall  be  set 
down  in  another  column  headed  **  assessed  value.*' 

Real  property  is  valued  at  its  fair  cash  value,  estimated  at  the  price  it  would 
bring  at  a  voluntary  sale  in  the  due  course  of  trade,  and  one-fifth  of  this  is  placed 
in  another  column  which  is  headed  '*  assessed  value." 
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The  State  board  of  eqaalization  follows  the  same  method  of  valTiation  and 
division. 

The  one-fifth  value  of  aU  property  so  ascertained  and  set  down  is  the  assessed 
value  for  all  purposes  of  taxation,  limitation  of  taxation,  and  limitation  of  ind 
edness  prescribed  in  the  constitution  or  any  statute. 

This  method  of  valuation  and  division  is  presumably  to  curb  borrowing  propen- 
sities of  municipalities,  and  we  are. informed  that  it  was  a  political  suggestion  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  popular  support  by  allaying  suspicion  of  increased  taxa- 
tion. 

The  county  clerks  in  the  several  counties  are  required  to  estimate  and  deter- 
mine the  rate  ]^r  cent  upon  the  proper  valuation  of  the  prox)erty  in  the  respective 
towns,  townships,  districts,  cities,  and  villages  in  their  counties  that  will  produce 
not  less  than  the  net  amoimt  of  the  several  sums  required. 

INEQUALITIES  AND  INIQUITIES  IN  ASSESSMENT. 

If  laws  would  in  and  of  themselves  secure  fuU  and  uniform  assessment  of 
property,  and  equality  and  justice  in  taxation  under  the  general  property  tax,  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  results  should  obtain  in  Illinois.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  no  State  in  the  Union  e^iibits  greater  inequality,  discrimination,  and  injus- 
tice in  taxation  than  Illinois  under  tnis  system. 

The  laws  are  not  enforced,  each  assessor  beinp^  regarded  as  '*  a  law  unto  him- 
self." There  appears  to  be  the  greatest  discrimination  in  the  assessment  of  both 
individual  and  corporate  proi>erty,  while  enormous  masses  of  both  classes  escape 
taxation  entirely.  If  there  is  any  uniformity  in  the  assessment  of  property  it  is 
that  of  inequality,  discrimination,  and  concealment.  Charges  not  only  of  laxity 
and  unfairness,  but  of  venality,  against  assessors,  especially  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  are  so  general  and  widespread  as  to  make  their  truthfulness  a  matter  of 
general  assumption. 

The  practice  in  assessment  of  property  discloses  not  only  competitive  under- 
valuation, escape,  and  disregard  of  all  laws  and  standards  by  assessors  generally 
throughout  the  State,  but  a  continual  strife  for  advantage  between  those  of  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  cen- 
tered, and  those  in  Hie  '*  other  counties  of  the  State,"  with  the  result  up  to  date 
greatly  in  favor  of  tiie  former. 

The  evils  and  absurdities  to  which  this  system  of  gross  undervaluation  and 
inequality  inevitably  leads,  are  especially  well  illustrated  in  Chicago,  where  it  is 
said  assessed  valuations  often  fall  as  low  as  one  hundredth  of  the  true  value  and 
bear  no  apparent  relation  to  any  fixed  basis. 

It  is  shown  that  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Cook  County  in 
1873  was  $228,399,663,  and  in  1893,  $210,048,822,  a  decrease  of  8.91  per  cent;  that  of 
pei-sonal  property  in  1873  was  $55,076,340,  and  in  1893,  $39,879,887,  a  decrease  of  27.59. 
During  the  period  from  1870  to  1890,  the  population  of  Cook  County  increased 
240.58  ^r  cent,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  increase  in  wealth  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population. 

During  the  same  x>erioa  the  decrease  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  out- 
side of  Cook  Coimty  was  39.78  per  cent,  and  that  of  personalty  54.59  per  cent, 
although  the  increase  in  population  was  but  24.86  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  that  fifty  Chicago  concerns,  each  rated  from  one  to  several  millions, 
were  assessed  in  1897  at  a  total  of  less  than  $100,000. 

Ex-Senator  Charles  B.  Farwell  is  quoted  as  saying  with  respect  to  the  personal- 
property  assessment  of  a  well-known  north-side  man,  who,  from  his  age  and  experi- 
ence, had  to  a  great  extent  assumed  charge  and  direction  of  municipal  and  public 
morals,  that  he  had  personally  signed  and  verified  a  return  of  $2,600  of  x>ersonalty, 
while  his  financial  agent  had  invested  for  him  niore  than  $600,000  in  mortgages 
alone;  and  of  another  neighbor  that  he  was  connected  with  a  business  enterprise 
paying  at  the  rate  of  6  x>er  cent  on  an  investment  of  $5,000,000,  yet  his  property 
appeared  upon  the  rolls  at  a  valuation  of  $18,000.  **  It  is  such  cases  as  tnis,''  Mr. 
Parwell  said,  "  that  shows  the  utter  futility  of  the  present  system." 

An  ex-corporation  attorney  of  Chicago  stated  in  a  public  address:  **  Equal  tax- 
ation is  now  impossible.  The  evil  of  venality  has  become  a  rank  scandal  in  our 
municipal  governments.  The  power  to  assess  at  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  of 
the  cash  value  is  used  by  assessors  to  *  touch'  prox>erty  owners."  A  member  of 
the  firm  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  is  quoted  as  saying  **  There  is  one  day  in  the  year 
when  we  respectable  business  men  all  commit  perjury — ^that  is  the  day  when  we 
XDAke  returns  to  the  assessor  respecting  the  amount  of  our  property." 

From  statements  of  27  Chicago  State  banks  in  1893  it  is  shown  that  the  net 
taxable  credits  amounted  to  $1,058,105.25,  while  the  net  credits  listed  amounted 
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to  $10,000,  a  difference  of  |1 ,048,105.96.  While  the  taxable  money  of  these  banks 
was  $18,991,771.67,  the  money  listed  by  all  banks  of  Chicago,  exdnsiYe  of  National 
banks,  was  only  $43,925. 

Dlnstrations  of  similar  discrepancies  miirht  be  shown  with  reference  to  the 
assessment  of  other  moneys  and  credits. 

It  is  said  that  much  greater  discriminations  in  the  assessment  of  per8onalty« 
especially  that  of  an  inumgible  character,  are  made  in  Oook  County  than  throngh- 
out  the  rest  of  the  State. 


north  and  west  by  the  CMcmto  River,  and  on  the  south  by  Twelfth  street.  Exclu- 
sive of  railroad  property  and  land  exempt  from  taxation,  the  value  of  the  land 
was  found  to  be  $387,842,880  and  the  assessment  7.33  |>er  cent  of  this.  In  the 
suburbs  the  rate  is  found  to  be  somewhat  higher,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  State 
the  rate  of  assessment  is  trom.  25  x>er  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  the  true  value. 

In  the  winter  of  1897  a  si)ecial  session  of  the  Illinois  general  assembly  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  new  revenue  law,  which  was  intended  to  remedy 
many  of  the  defects  in  assessment  complained  of  in  Chicagro,  but  the  new  law 
does  not  setm  to  have  reached  the  root  of  the  evil,  as  the  total  assessed  valuation 
of  Cook  County  was  less  by  $17,623,946  in  1898  than  in  1897. 

The  defects  and  inconsistencies  in  the  assessment  of  capital  stock  and  tangible 
property  of  corporations  are  shown  by  reports  to  be  equally  glaring. 

For  instance,  Chicago  street  railways  are  shown  to  have  oeen  assessed  in  1896 
at  4.70  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  tneir  outstanding  obligations  and  at  about 
8.28  per  cent  of  their  market  value. 

A  voluminous  report  on  taxation  was  issued  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of 
niinolB  in  1894  and  1896,  containing  a  great  mass  of  statistical  information  upon  the 
subject  which  forms  the  basis  of  many  radical  and  c|[uestionable  conclusions,  and  is 
filled  with  somewhat  extravagant  and  emotional  disquisitions  of  the  author  upon 
nearly  every  conceivable  economic  subject.  YThile  the  contents  of  this  report 
must  be  taken  witii  some  degree  of  allowance,  and  would  hardly  rank  as  authority 
in  tiucation  literature,  in  it  is  shown  by  statistics  laboriously  gathered  from  vari- 
ous sources  the  utter  failure  of  the  Illmois  system  to  attain  anything  like  equal 
and  just  taxation  of  either  individual  or  corporate  property.  The  rexjort  is 
declaa:ed  b^  the  author  to  furnish  "  much  evidence  of  cnminal  discrimination  in 
the  operation  of  the  present  revenue  system,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  practical 
confiscation  and  ino&ers  in  virtual  exemption  from  the  burdens  of  government," 
and  he  adds  that  "  whatever  may  be  the  variation  in  degree  the  iniquities  of  the 
taxation  system  of  this  State  are  common  to  all  other  States  and  countries  of  the 
civilized  world." 

Among  the  principal  remedies  proposed  in  the  report  is  that  State  and  local 
taxation  be  completely  divorced  by  confining  the  source  of  State  revenues  to  fran- 
chises. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  equalized  value  of  capital  stock  over  and 
above  the  equalized  value  of  tangible  property  of  corporations  other  than  rail- 
way companies  for  1899: 

Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up  as  rei>orted  by  companies $202, 470, 405 

Full  value  of  capital  stock  as  fixed  by  State  board  of  equalization . .    182, 575, 625 

Assessed  value  of  capital  stock  as  fixed  by  State  board  of  equalisEa- 

tion  (one-fifth) 26,515,125 

Equalized  value  of  tangible  property  assessed  by  local  assessors 24, 166, 922 

Net  assessment  of  capital  stock,  being  excess  of  equalized  value 
of  capital  stock  over  tangible  property,  assessed  by  local 
assessors 2,848,203 

In  1898  the  value  of  tangible  property  assessed  was  only  $12,260,675,  while  the 
capital  stock  in  excess  of  that  sum  was  only  $2,483,425. 

From  this  statement  it  seems  clear  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  amount 
of  corporate  property,  tangible  and  intangible,  does  not  appear  on  the  rolls  at  all. 

The  amount  of  paid-up  capital  stock  ofcorporations,  other  than  railroad  com- 
X>anies,  is  exceedingly  small  for  such  a  wealthy  industrial  State  as  Illinois  com- 
pared with  that  obtamed  through  methods  of  valuation  adopted  in  other  States, 
while  the  frdl  value  of  such  capital  stock  as  fixed  by  the  Stote  board  of  equaliza- 
tion is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  value  as  reported  by  the  compa- 
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niei.  The  aaMssed  yahiatlon  is  one-fifth  of  the  foil  value  as  fixed  bv  the  board, 
while  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  assessed  valoatioa  represents  real  estate  and 
tangible  property,  and  less  than  one-tenth  represents  the  equalized  viilnation  of 
1^  capital  stock  m  excess  of  the  tangible  property  assessed  by  local  assessors 
who  see  it. 

This  system  would  therefore  appear  to  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the  just  and 
equal  taxation  of  corporate  property,  and  fails  to  uni>ose  upon  such  property  a 
due  proportion  of  the  Durdens  of  government. 

The  tangible  property  of  corporations  is  practically  the  sole  basis  of  their  taxa- 
tion and  this  is  taxed  under  the  same  methods  applied  to  other  property,  which, 
even  though  all  such  proi>erty  were  reached  and  assessed  at  its  cash  value,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  measurement  of  the  ability  of  corporations  to 
pay. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ASSESSED  IN  1899. 

Statement  of  property  OBsessedfor  the  year  1899  in  the  several  counties  as  returned 

io  the  auditor*8  office. 

Horses $10,127,085 

Cattle 11,850,995 

Mules  and  asses 957,769 

Sheep 458,729 

Hogs  2,285,646 

Steam  engines  and  boilers 1,845,255 

Fire  and  burglar  proof  safes 181,199 

BilHard,  etc.,  tables 1 40,546 

Carriages  and  wagons  _ : 2, 79 1 ,  644 

Watches  and  clocks 594,872 

Sewing  and  knitting  machines 588,966 

Pianos 1,206,235 

Melodeons  and  organs ^ 896,806 

Franchises 51,569 

Annuities  and  royalties 9,994 

Patent  rights 45,394 

Steamboats,  sailing  vessels,  etc 248,832 

Merchandise 85,494,478 

Material  and  manufactured  articles 4,248,488 

Manufacturers'  tools  and  implements  and  machinery 8, 895, 314 

Agricultural  tools  and  implements  and  machinery 2, 644, 515 

Gold  and  silver  plate  and  plated  ware 127, 860 

Diamonds  and  jewelry 867, 418 

Moneys  of  bankers,  brokers,  etc 8, 758, 946 

Credits  of  banks,  bankers,  brokers,  etc 8, 474, 848 

Moneys  of  other  than  bankers,  etc 17, 742, 210 

Credits  of  other  than  bankers ,  etc 26 ,  54 1 ,  45 1 

Bonds  and  stocks 4,469,734 

Shares  of  capital  stock  of  oompanies  not  of  this  State 1,607,690 

Pawnbrokers* property 53,944 

Property  of  corporations  not  enxmierated 8, 625, 081 

Bridge  property 275,374 

Property  or  saloons  and  eating  houses 819 , 1 90 

Household  and  of&ce  furniture 11, 533, 445 

Investments  in  real  estate  and  improvements '. 427, 174 

Grain  of  all  kinds 6,894,768 

Shares  of  stock  of  State  and  national  banks 10, 830, 797 

All  other  property 13,133,881 


Total  value  of  personal  property 188,526,987 

We  make  this  statement  to  illustrate  the  detailed  classification  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  personal  property  and  bringing  it  upon  the  rolls. 

Aggregate  equalized  assessed  value  of  lands  in  1899  in  the  several 

counties $814,509,822 

Equalized  assessed  value  of  town  and  city  lots 878,742,282 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property 188,526,987 

Total  property  valuation,  1899 871,778»W1 
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Equalized  assessments. 


Character  of  property. 


Peraonal  property 

Lands 

Town  and  city  lots 

Railroads 

Capital  stock  of  corporations 

Total 


$117,402,907 

808,520,973 

291,138,3&4 

78,682,786 

4,050,833 


799,695,858 


$114,902, 4  y 

300, 211,  NU) 

284,372,;}>J1 

76,554,S45 

2,433,425 


778,474.910 


The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1886  was  $793,563,498. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  actual  value  of  even  real  estate 
and  tangible  property  in  such  a  growing  State  as  Illinois  has  greatly  increased  since 
1886,  while  intangible  property  has  been  enormously  augmented  during  that  period. 

Manifestly,  this  general  property-tax  system  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon  real  estate 
and  tangible  property,  while  intangible  forms  of  property,  in  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  State  undoubtedly  consists,  apparently  largely  escape  direct 
taxation  under  the  methods  employed.  Where  large  masses  of  property  escape, 
in  consequence  other  large  classes  of  property  must  be  excessively  taxed. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  tangible  prox)eii;y  and  capital  stock  of  corporations 
of  the  State  except  railroads  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  the  personal  property  of  the  State,  which  clearly  indicates  that  such  property 
is  greauy  undervalued  as  compared  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  other  personal 
property.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  flourishing  and  industrial  State 
full  of  lar^e  and  growing  cities,  and,  like  other  StateEf  of  its  class,  a  large  portion 
of  the  busmess  is  conducted  by  corporations. 

The  whole  system,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  reports,  clearly  illustrates  the  grave 
inconsistencies,  inequalities,  and  injustice  which  almost  inevitably  result  from 
the  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  the  income  of  the  State  by  a  tax  assessed  at  a  uni- 
form rate  on  all  the  manifold  species  of  property  existing  to-day;  a  system  pro- 
ductive of  great  injustice  unless  substantially  all  property,  personal  and  real, 
tangible  and  intangible,  is  brought  upon  the  tax  rolls. 

The  practical  results  of  such  a  system  as  this  are  characterized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Express  Company  v.  Seibert, 
142  Q.  S.,  851,  as  follows:  "This  court  has  repeatedly  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  diversity  of  taxation,  both  in  reference  to  the  amount  imposed  and  the  vari- 
ous species  of  property  selected,  either  for  bearing  its  burdens  or  from  being 
exempt  from  them,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  perfect  uniformity  and  equality  ot 
taxation  in  the  proper  sense  of  these  terms;  and  that  a  system  that  imposes  the 
same  tax  upon  every  species  of  property,  irrespective  of  its  nature  or  condition, 
or  class,  will  be  destructive  of  the  principle  of  uniformity  and  equality  of  taxa- 
tion, and  of  a  just  adaptation  of  property  to  its  burdens." 

Some  interesting  observations  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  schedule  of 
personal  property  assessed.  It  is  largely  made  up  of  assessments  of  different 
classes  of  tangible  property.  The  amount  of  ''  moneys  of  banks,  bankers,  brok- 
ers," etc.,  assessed  is  no  larg:er  than  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  "hogs,  sheep, 
and  mules"  of  the  State;  wmle  the  assessed  valuation  of  both  moneys  and  credits 
of  banks,  bankers,  brokers,  etc..  is  not  equal  to  that  of  either  "  horses,"  "  cattle," 
or  "  household  goods  "  of  the  State.  It  may  be  conclusively  assumed  that  all  of 
these  divisions  of  property  are  greatly  undervalued  in  asse"  sinent,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  tnat  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  and  similar  forms  of  tangible 
property  are  more  fully  valued  and  that  a  much  greater  portion  of  such  property 
IS  assessed. 

Many  other  inconsistencies  are  apparent  in  this  schedule.  The  value  of  shares 
of  stocK  in  State  and  national  banks  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of  horses,  while 
the  value  of  all  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  and  stocks  is  ridiculously  low,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  method  provided  by  statute  of  assessing  at  one-fifth  actual  valuation. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  personal  property  for  1899  was  $183,526,987,  about 
one-third  greater  than  that  of  1896  and  1897,  while  the  valuation  of  real  estate  in 
1899  was  ^^,251,604,  more  than  three  and  two-thirds  times  that  of  personal  prop- 
erty. In  Cook  County,  including  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  following  values 
appear: 

Total  assessed  value  of — 

Personal  property,  1899 $78,611,663 

Lands 17,164,9#7 

Town  and  city  lots 285,717,467 

Total  property,  1899 376,494,036 
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Among  th^  divisioiis  in  the  Bchednleof  assessed  personal  property  for  Cook 
C!oTint J  appear  the  following: 

Franchises 13,137 

Annuities  and  royalties 000 

Merchandise 24,284,078 

Moneys  of  bankers,  brokers,  etc *. 652,426 

Credits  of  bankers,  brokers,  etc 1,919,438 

Moneys  of  others  than  bankers, brokers, etc 4,208,385 

Credits  of  others  than  bankers,  brokers,  etc 7,875,889 

Bonds  and  stocks 2,685,699 

Household  and  office  fomitore 4,887,189 

Shares  of  stock  in  State  and  National  banks 5,719,188 

From  these  statements  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclnsion  that  personalty  is 
greatly  nndervalned  or  e8cax)es  taxation  as  compared  with  real  property,  and  that 
corporate  property  is  even  more  glaringly  nndervalned  or  omitted  than  personal 
property  in  general. 

from  the  statement  of  Cook  Connty,  it  api)ears  that  the  x>er8onal  prox>erty  is 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  property  and* about  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  of  that  county. 

It  is  shown  that  the  general  property  tax  system  of  the  State  as  applied  to  all 
species  of  property  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon  real  estate  and  a  i^rtion  of  the  tangible 
personal  property,  while  the  intangible  forms  of  property,  in  which  a  lar^e  part, 
sometimes  estimated  at  one-half,  of  the  wealth  consists,  successfully  evade  taxa- 
tion of  a  direct  character. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  charged  on  the  tax  books  in  the  year  1897  was: 

State  taxes $5,816,764.08 

Local  taxes 41,820,826.87 

Total 47,187,090.95 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  tl^e  several  counties,  compiled  by  the  State 
auditor  from  the  returns  received  from  the  various  county  clerks,  was,  for  1896, 
$4.20  on  the  $100,  and  in  1897,  $4.41. 

Dr.  Ely  refers  to  an  essay  of  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten  on  the  finances  of  the  States 
and  cities,  published  in  Jena,  Germany,  in  1878,  which  deals  chiefiy  with  taxa- 
tion in  Illinois,  and  which  he  says  reveals  a  state  of  things  in  that  Commonwealth 
precisely  like  that  described  in  other  States.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Dlinois  in 
1875  was  as  follows: 

Cattle $80,000,000 

Railroads 60,000,000 

Real  estate 780,000,000 

All  other  property 165,000,000 

Total 1,085,000,000 

Real  estate  and  railroads  paid  78  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  cattle  7  per  cent,  leaving 
only  15  pjBr  cent  for  all  other  property,  which  is,  of  course,  absurd. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  assessors  and  collectors  of  taxes  are  elected 
for  1  year  only,  by  a  system  of  rotation,  and  that  they  are  devoid  of  that  experi- 
ence which  Is  an  indispensable  condition  of  a  faithful  performance  of  duty.  The 
fact  that  one  has  enjoyed  office  for  a  year  is  regarded  as  a  good  reason  why  some 
one  else  should  have  a  chance.  Voters  good-naturedly  consider  a  special  misfor- 
tune which  has  befallen  one  of  their  number,  or  any  special  need,  as  a  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  be  elected,  and  from  motives  of  pity  weak  and  inefficient 
men  are  elected.  This  appNsars,  as  far  as  the  author's  observation  has  extended, 
to  be  common  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Patten  draws  the  justifiable  conclusion  that  the  failure  of  the  system  of  tax- 
ation in  Illinois  is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  system  itself,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  change  to  produce  any  considerable  improvement.  The  practice  of 
confining  one's  self  to  the  one  direct  tax  on  the  assessed  value  of  property  must, 
he  thinks,  be  abandoned. 

The  statements  of  valuation  and  taxation  we  have  given  from  the  reports  of 

gublic  officials  indicate  that  there  is  little  or  no  iirprovement  in  the  taxing  system 
1  Ulinois  since  the  examination  by  Dr.  Patten. 
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ILLINOIS  TAX  COMMISSION. 

In  1886  a  tax  commiBdon  was  appointed  by  Gk>y6mor  Oglesby^  which  made  a 
very  carefnl  examination  of  the  revenue  laws  of  DlinoiB,  and  m  1886  filed  its 
rei)ort  reoommending  some  radical  chanffes.  The  report  was  written  by  Milton 
Hay.  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that  State,  ana  ia  entitled  to  high  rank  in  the  literature 
of  the  taxation  of  American  States. 

Some  of  the  defects  set  forth  and  changes  recommended  are  of  especial  interest 
to  lUl  interested  in  tlie  subject  of  State  taxation: 

'*  First.  The  gross  inequality  in  the  assessments  of  different  pieces  of  property 
of  the  same  Mnd.  owned  by  different  individuals  in  the  same  commxmity ,  and  of 
different  kinds  of  prox>erty  regardless  of  ownership;  as,  for  instance,  real  estate 
and  personalty,  a  large  proporaon  of  the  personalty  escaping  taxation.*' 

It  is  aJleeed  that  realfy  of  different  individuals  is  assessed  from  two-thirds  or 
even  the  wnole  of  its  actual  value  down  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  value,  the 
owner  of  one  piece  paying  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  capital  invested,  while 
the  owner  of  another  pays  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  distinctions  too 
invidious  to  be  meekly  borne. 

Equally  glaring  and  unjust  discriminations  are  shown  as  between  personal  prop- 
erty and  realty  in  favor  of  the  former,  amounting  in  some  species  of  that  class  to 
almost  total  escape  from  taxation. 

The  system  of  equalization  dealing  with  the  aggregate  assessment  of  different 
classes  of  property,  raising  or  lowering  each  class  in  equal  proportion  by  a  fixed 
and  arbitrary  percentage,  further  discriminates  against  the  higher  assessments 
and  in  favor  of  the  lower. 

The  liability  to  inequitable  assessments  is  further  increased  by  a  system  of 
undervalution  or  low-rate  assessments.  Inequalities  that  would  be  so  suggestive 
as  to  be  almost  self -corrective  as  between  full  values  escax>e  chai^  when  frac- 
tional value  obtains,  and  the  low  rating  virtually  acts  as  an  estoppel  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  property  owner,  though  rated  higher  than  his  neighbor. 

It  is  said  tiiat  no  remedy  for  this  improper  valuation  seems  possible  unless  some 
method  be  devised  for  divorcing  the  collection  of  State  and  local  revenues. 

*'  Without  such  a  divorcement,  no  provisions  of  the  law,  however  stringent, 
and  no  penalties  which  would  be  possible  or  desirable  as  sanctions  of  the  law, 
would  imduce  the  desired  result." 

Hence  the  revenue  system  constructed  and  proi)osed  by  the  commission  is  based 
upon  tiie  separation  of  State  and  local  taxes. 

Another  delect  pointed  out  is  in  the  methods  employed  under  the  present  system 
in  the  assessment  of  corxwrate  and  intangible  forms  of  property. 

It  is  suggested  in  substance  that  there  are  now  vast  aggregations  of  capital  of 
such  a  nature  that  their  value  can  hardly  be  measured  by  methods  applicable  to 
other  kinds  of  jHroperty.  That  corporate  property  can  not  be  estimated  in  like 
manner  as  farm  acres,  cattle,  or  a  stock  oi  goods.  That  the  separation  in  such 
cases  of  tauKible  property  from  intannble,  and  the  assessment  in  parts  by  different 
assessors  or  Doaros,  can  not  be  rationally  or  successfully  made.  *  *  The  two  elements 
of  value  belong  together.  If  torn  apart  the  townsmp  assessor  deals  with  a  dead 
body  and  the  State  board  with  a  dex>arted  spirit." 

Railroad,  tele^aph,  telephone,  express,  and  insurance  comx)aniee  should  be 
treated  for  taxation  as  tmits,  and  estimated  or  valued  by  some  method  consistent 
with  their  nature  and  the  extent  and  complexity  of  their  affairs. 

Another  defect  in  the  existing  system  is  the  want  of  a  competent  body  having 
a  general  oversight  of  the  entire  business  of  assessment  and  the  collection  dr 
$80,000,000  of  annual  revenue  of  the  State. 

The  commission  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  township  assessor  and 
the  substitution  of  county  assessors,  elected  for  4  years  and  to  be  ineligible  for 
reelection,  with  sufficient  pay  to  command  the  seomces  of  competent  and  reliable 
men,  who  shall  be  provided  with  offices  at  county  seats  and  accessible  there 
throughout  the  year,  and  who,  with  deputies  throughout  the  county  appointed  by 
them,  shall  assess  the  property  of  their  respective  counties. 

Also,  that  better  instrumentalities  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  property  be  pro- 
vided, and  to  that  end  that  each  county  be  divided  into  small  assessment  distiicts, 
and  detailed  maps,  plats^  and  assessments  be  kept  open  for  inspection  by  taxpayers, 
no  that  they  can  see  their  own  and  other  assessments. 

That  adequate  means  be  provided  for  the  correction  of  any  injustice  or  inequal- 
ity that  may  arise  in  assessment,  and  that  a  competent  board  of  review  be 
provided  in  each  county. 

The  commission  adheres  to  the  existing  system  of  assessment  of  corporations 
local  in  character,  such  as  manufacturing,  agricultural,  or  publishing  companies. 
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by  local  asseflsors,  on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  that  individnals  are 
taxed,  and  also  recommends  iihaii  the  capital-stock  tax  be  limited  to  corporations 
of  a  quasi-pnblic  character,  and  that  of  such  corporations  those  local  in  char- 
acter, snch  as  street  railways,  gas  companies,  etc.,  be  assessed  by  the  connty 
assessors  instead  of  by  a  State  board. 

In  regrard  to  the  assessment  of  personal  property  of  individuals,  the  commission- 
ers recommend  that  schedules  w  required  and  a  substantial  penalty  be  imposed 
for  false  schedules,  but  that  the  re(][uirement  of  the  oath  to  such  schedules  be 
abandoned.  Thev  believe  such  reauirement  to  be  "  debauching  to  the  conscience 
and  subversive  oi  the  public  morals." 

To  railroad  property,  they  say,  the  ordinary  rules  of  valuation  have  little  appli- 
cation, the  true  criterion  of  value  and  the  best  basis  of  taxation  being  found  in 
their  receipts. 

After  a  careful  study  of  railroad  statistics  and  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  average  proportion  between  gross  receipts,  expenditures,  and  the  capitalized 
value  of  railroads,  they  deduce  the  conclusion  that  a  rate  of  taxation  equal  to  the 
average  rate  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois,  imposed  upon  five  times  the  amotmt 
of  the  gross  receipte  of  a  railroad  in  ttiat  State  or  upon  the  Illinois  portion  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  an  interstate  road,  would  be  just  and  more  flexible  than  an  arbi- 
trary percentage,  jprovided  that  such  rate  of  taxation  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent 
of  Bucn  gross  receipts. 

It  is  proposed  to  determine  the  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State  by  adding 
together  all  the  taxes  levied  in  the  State  and  dividing  the  amount  of  the  tax  by 
the  total  assessed  value  of  aU  the  prox>erty  in  the  Scate. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  rule  would  be  fair  and  just  if  all  the  propertv  in  the 
State  were  assessed  at  its  full  cash  value,  as  the  law  requires,  but  tnat  if  in  any 
portion  the  assessment  should  fall  below  the  full  value  (a  result  Quite  possible  in 
lUinois)  the  average  rate  would  be  increased  in  proportion,  and  railroads  would  be 
held  to  the  same  rate  on  full  valuation  that  other  property  pays  onpartial  valuation ; 
to  guard  against  which  injustice  the  limitation  of  5  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  is 
proposed. 

In  reviewing  this  proposed  method  for  the  taxation  of  railroads,  the  suggestion 
occurs  that  in  all  cases  of  divorcement  of  incompatible  or  irreconcilable  elements 
or  systems  it  is  always  advisable  to  make  the  separation  complete  and  avoid  any 
lingering  conflict  or  misery. 

The  proposition  for  the  taxation  of  other  quasi-public  corporations  is  as  follows: 

Telegraph,  $2  on  each  instrument. 

Express,  2j[  per  cent  of  the  sttobs  receipts. 

Public  warehousemen,  one  tioird  of  1  cent  for  every  bushel  of  cax>acity  of  each 
elevator  or  granary. 

The  commissioners  also  recommend  certain  limitations  upon  the  various  classes 
of  taxes  for  the  protection  of  **  taxpayers  from  the  rapacity  of  unprincipled  tax 
consumers." 

They  finally  recommend  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  State  board  of 
tax  commissioners  for  general  supervision  of  the  taxation  system  of  the  State. 

It  is  apparent  that  tms  commission  was  more  or  less  influenced  and  felt  some- 
what handicap]^  by  the  desirability  of  retaining,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
machinery  of  existing  laws  for  taxation  so  as  to  avoid  friction  in  oringing  about 
changes,  and  to  propose  only  such  changes  as  would  not  involve  changes  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  state. 

Unfortunately  for  the  State,  the  legislature  as  yet  has  not  adopted  the  changes 
recommended  by  the  commission,  and  anv  substantial  change  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem api)ears  to  be  difficult  to  bring  about  because  of  political  and  sectional  consid- 
erations, although  public  opinion  seems  to  be  favorsTbly  affected  by  the  work  and 
agitation  of  such  men  as  composed  this  commission, 
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The  ijrimary  method  which  obtains  in  this  State  for  raising  the  greater  portion 
of  pnbuc  revenue  is  the  general  property  tax  upon  assessed  valuations;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  property  in  the  State,  real  and  personal,  including  general  corporate 
prqpertjr,  being  subject  to  such  direct  tax  through  local  assessment. 

Few  important  changes  or  modifications  in  the  general  property-tax  system 
have  been  made.  There  has  been  no  systematic  effort  to  make  the  system ' 'worse" 
by  **  improving  it,"  as  Professor  Ely  might  say. 

The  other  distinctive  method  of  taxation  is  a  system  of  license  fees,  so  called, 
in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  valuation  method.  The  interests  coming  within  this  method 
are  chiefly  corporations  of  the  class  commonly  designated  as  public  service  or 
quasi-public  corporations,  and  include  railroad,  street-railway,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, electric  nght  and  power,  sleeping-car,  boom,  trust,  and  guaranty  com- 
panies, and  life,  m-e,  and  navigation  insurance  corporations,  whicn  will  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

Certain  constitutional  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  le^slature  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  taxation,  the  principal  ones  being  that  it  is  prohibited  from 
enacting  any  but  general  laws  for  the  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes,  and  that 
such  laws  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operation  throughout  the  State;  and  that 
*Hhe  i-ule  of  taxation  shall  be  uniform,  and  taxes  snail  be  levied  upon  such 
property  as  the  legfislature  shall  prescribe." 

Under  these  constitutional  limitations  it  has  been  held  that  the  legislature  can 
not  authorize  the  valuation  for  taxation  of  one  class  of  property  on  a  different 
basis  or  ratio  to  true  valuation  from  that  applied  to  other  property  in  the  same 
taxing  district.  But  it  has  also  been  held  that  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
uniformity  is  not  violated  by  the  taxation  of  a  particular  class  or  kind  of  property 
by  a  different  method  fr6m  that  employed  in  taxing  other  property,  provided  the 
law  is  uniform  in  its  operation  throughout  the  State. 

Thus  the  existing  method  for  the  taxation  of  the  property  and  franchises  of 
railroads  and  other  corporations,  by  a  fixed  percentage  of  gross  earnings  paid 
wholly  to  the  State  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  is  constitutional. 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

Under  the  general  property-tax  system,  State  taxes,  except  those  raised  by 
other  methods,  hereinafter  set  forth,  are  levied  by  legislative  enactments,  ana 
apportioned  to  the  several  counties  according  to  the  value  of  taxable  property 
therein,  as  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization;  and  these  taxes,  togetner  with 
taxes  for  county,  township,  city,  and  village  purposes,  are  based  upon  assessments 
on  real  and  personal  property,  in  the  several  local  taxing  districts,  by  local  assessors 
who  are  elected  except  when  otherwise  provided  in  special  city  or  village  char- 
ters, the  township  or  ward  constituting,  as  a  rule,  a  single  assessment  district.  In 
the  general  property-tax  system,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  assessment  is  the  founda- 
tion for  the  entire  structure. 

PROPERTY  LIABLE  TO  ASSESSMENT. 

All  property  in  the  State  not  specially  exempt  by  statute  is  liable  to  assess- 
ment for  taxation,  real  and  personal  property  being  for  that  purpose  siwcifically 
and  comprehensively  defined,  the  latter  including  all  debts  due  or  to  become  due 
from  solvent  debtors,  however  evidenced  or  secured,  and  "all  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, chattels,  or  effects  of  any  nature  or  description  having  any  real  or 
marketable  value." 

There  are  the  usual  exemptions  of  public  property,  the  taxation  of  which  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose;  exemptions  in  aid  of  religious,  benevolent,  industrial, 
and  other  institutions  deemed  to  be  beneficial  to  society;  special  exemptions 
designed  to  promote  certain  industries,  which  include  property  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  for  a  limited  period,  property  invesfted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oxide  of  zinc  or  metallic  zinc  from  native  ores,  for  limit€  t  periods, 
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investmcnta  in  mutual  savings  funds  or  building  and  loan  associations,  etc.; 
exemptions  of  personal  effects  regarded  as  necessities,  and  exemptions  of  property 
taxed  by  some  method  other  than  directly  by  property  Valuation. 

ASSESSMENT. 

In  general,  real  and  personal  property  are  taxed  separately  in  the  usual  manner. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  taxation  a  corxwration  is  deemed  to  be  a  resident  in 
the  district  in  which  it  has  its  office  or  place  of  business. 

Shares  of  stock  in  banking  associations  or  corporations  or^^anized  under  State 
or  Federal  laws  are  assessed  to  tbe  owners  at  local  rates  m  the  district  where 
the  bank  is  located. 

To  enable  the  assessors  to  assess  bank  stock  to  the  proper  persons,  bank  officers 
are  required  to  furnish  them  with  a  statement  showing  name  and  residence  of 
each  shareholder  and  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  him. 

As  a  rule,  assessments  of  real  and  personal  property  are  made  by  estimate  of  the 
local  assessors,  some  general  statutory  provisions  being  made  for  the  assistance 
of  the  assessors. 

It  is  provided  that  * '  the  articles  of  personal  property  shall  as  far  as  practicable  be 
valued  by  the  assessor  upon  actual  view  at  their  true  cash  value."  The  assessor 
is  not  confined  to  such  property  as  he  may  discover,  but  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  taxable  has  other  property  liable  to  taxation,  he  may  increase 
the  assessment  as  in  his  judgment  appears  to  be  just  and  equitable.  He  has 
authority  to  examine  the  property  owner  under  oath  as  to  the  items  and  value  of 
all  his  personal  property  liable  to  taxation,  other  than  money,  notes,  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  other  securities. 

In  case  of  his  refusal  to  testify,  or  in  case  the  assessor  should  desire  further  evi- 
dence, sworn  evidence  from  others  having  knowledge  of  the  matter  may  be  taken. 

To  enable  the  assessor  to  determine  the  amount  of  money,  note»,  mortgages,  or 
other  credits  or  securities  for  which  anv  person  should  be  assessed,  and  the  amount 
of  indebtedness  to  be  deducted  therefrom,  he  is  required  to  make  a  statement 
under  oath  of  the  average  amount  of  such  monev,  etc.,  and  the  average  amount 
of  indebtedness  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  deduct  for  each  month  of  the  year 
ending  May  1,  and  the  net  average  thus  ascertained  is  assessable  for  taxation. 

No  penalties  are  provided  for  failure  or  refusal  to  perform  these  duties  except 
that  the  assessor  is  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  accepts  the  statements  as  to  moneys, 
credits,  etc. ,  without  its  being  signed  and  sworn  to,  and  a  property  owner  who  inten- 
tionally makes  a  false  statement  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  $10  for  each  $100  worth  of 
taxable  property  thereby  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  the  assessor. 

VaJuation  of  real  and  personal  property ,  1898, 


Class  of  property. 

Valuation 
by  local 
assessors. 

Valoatlon  by 
SUte  board. 

Total  nmomod  valuation  of  real  estate 

$519,990,622 
108,513,489 

t482,28S,081 
117,716,969 

Total  aaseesed  valuation  of  personal  property 

Total 

628,604,011 

600,000.000 

Total  town,  city,  village,  and  county  taxes  levied  for  1897 $14,818,899.28 

State  taxes  apportioned  to  counties 2,241,427.55 

Total 17,060,326.78 

Abstract  of  assessnient  rolls,  1898, 
Personal  uroperty: 
Tangible — 

Horses $10,575,348 

Neat  cattle 11,422,994 

Mules  and  asses 45,600 

Sheep  and  lambs 756 ,  985 

Swine 1,406,377 

Grain,  etc 283,168 

Leaftobacco 68,197 

Private  libraries 81,029 

Watches 871,721 

Wagons,  etc 8,117,814 

Furniture 166,784 
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Personal  property— Continued. 
Tangible — Continued. .  '  • 

Pianos,  organs,  etc $1,974,109 

Saw  logs 3,873,944 

Timber 419,957 

Bailroadties 5,455 

Telegraph  poles .- 15,085 

Steamboats 531,076 

Merchants'  and  manufacturers'  stock 82, 098, 269 

Other  tangible  property 10,562,221 

Total  tangible 76,726,188 

Intangible —  == 

Money 7,163,444 

Bonds  and  mortgages 18,514,237 

Bank  stock 7,588,890 

Other  intangible  x>ersonal  property 3,520,740 

Total  intangible 81,787,801 

Total  personal  proiwrty 108,518,489 

Real  estate*  ^——~—^—^ 

City  and  village  lots 361,897,460 

Lands 258,598,063 

Total  real  estate 519,990,533 

Grand  total 638,504,011 

Statement  of  assessed  valtiationa  in  Wisconsin  from  1854  to  1898, 


Year. 


1854 

1856 

1856 

1867 

1868 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869..... 

1870 

1871 ^ 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

J880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1897 

2898 


Assessed  yal- 

uationofallreal 

estate. 


$19, 
84 
48 
63 
138 
138 
142 
127 
128 
121 
121 
121 
125 
160 
146 
248 
247 
252 
256; 
260 
264 
259 
278 
274 
359 
818 
835; 
837 
846 
864 
878 
878 
899; 
420, 
435 
443 
467 
483 
498 
606 
516 
518 
519 
619 


,821,969.00 
,668,597.00 
,692,747.00 
,661,609.00 
,382,106.94 
,929,806.96 
,763,784.48 
,647,654.74 
,527,166.19 
,583,782.70 
,101,804.42 
,455,806.97 
,363,097.18 
,847,636.76 
,091,701.00 
,494,464.00 
,546,705.00 
,746,793.00 
,796,026.00 
,006,809.00 
,690,875.00 
,696,729.00 
,249,295.00 
,417,873.00 
,263,374.82 
,175,245.00 
,932,572.00 
,124,810.00 
,262,895.00 
,319,935.00 
,853,894.00 
,948,279.00 
,831,764.00 
,606,397.00 
,202,277.00 
,948,601.00 
,527,974.00 
,884,891.00 
,689,922.00 
,444,480.00 
,224,815.00 
,525,693.48 
.669,155.00 
,990,522.00 


Assessed  val- 
uation of  per- 
sonal property. 


12,796,741.00 

4,172,164.00 

6,624,455.00 

6,266,411.00 

23,625,533.76 

13,607,893.04 

27,606,761.56 

24,092,610.44 

24,831,861.65 

25,481,640.04 

81,838,025.10 

82,811,313.88 

86,260,867.01 

60,824,841.71 

49,020,474.00 

82,737,142.00 

79,218,533.00 

76,767,910.00 

81,201,828.00 

80,613,948.00 

81,786,989.00 

77.827,663.00 

79,666,840.00 

77,362,481.00 

96,077,208.00 

88,127,940.00 

89,747,571.00 

92,775,685.00 

100,507,690.00 

107,128,673.00 

109,096,472.00 

111,168,604.00 

104,718,164.00 

107,829,816.00 

103,164,010.00 

113,022,841.00 

112,811,668.00 

107,120,463.00 

103,808,297.00 

118,262.683.00 

116,474,818.00 

114,821,913.88 

110,066,363.00 

108,513,489.00 


Aggregate  as- 

sesiea  yaluation 

of  all  property. 


122,618,710.00 
88,840,761.00 
54,217,202.00 
69,918,020.00 
161,907,639.70 
162,537,700.00 
170,270,546.04 
151,740,165.18 
152,859,017.74 
147,015,822.74 
152,939,829.52 
154,266,620.80 
161,623,954.19 
2U,  672, 478. 47 
195,112,175.00 
826,281,596.00 
826,765,288.00 
829,603,703.00 
837,997,864.00 
840,620,252.00 
846,476,464.00 
887,424,392.00 
852,815,635.00 
851,780,864.00 
465,340,582.32 
406,303,185.00 
425,680,143.00 
429,900,445.00 
446,770,685.00 
471,448,608.00 
487,960,036.00 
490,101,783.00 
604,514,928.00 
628,837,713.00 
638,366,287.00 
666,970,942.00 
679,839,542.00 
691.004,844.00 
602,418,219.00 
624,707,118.00 
632,680,710.00 
633,347,607.86 
629,735,608.00 
628,601,011.00 


Equalized 

yaluation  of  all 

property. 


964.286,714.00 
87,500,000.00 
160,000,000.00 
150,000,000.00 
175,000,000.00 
168,620,233.70 
184,062,536.00 
180.984,454.88 
182,607,222.13 
168,071,773.42 
162,662,752.00 
157,416,297.97 
162,320,153.61 
196,851,160.97 
244,440,774.00 
244,440,774.00 
455,900,800.00 
465,900,800.00 
890,454,875.00 
890,464,875.00 
421,285,869.00 
421,285,359.00 
423,596,290.00 
428,596,290.00 
413,102,796.00 
438,971,801.00 
445,582,720.00 
447,804,968.00 
456,825,171.00 
459,540,157.00 
476,896,854.00 
488,189,614.00 
581,264,749.00 
678,229,855.00 
577,092,815.00 
592,890,719.00 
628,850,417.00 
664,000,000.00 
654,000,000.00 
654,000,000.00 
608,473,526.60 
600,000,000.00 
600,000,000.00 
600,000,000.00 
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An  analysis  of  this  statement  will  disclose  the  character  of  the  work  of  assess- 
ment and  equalization  of  property  in  this  State  coming  within  the  general  property- 
tax  laws.  The  exceedingly  low  valnation  of  all  real  and  x>ersonal  property  in 
this  large  and  wealthy  Stote,  being  bnt  (600,000,000,  and  the  ratio  of  real  to  per- 
sonal proi>erty  reveal  at  a  glance  the  inefficiency  and  inequality  of  assessment. 
A  Wisconsin  assessment  roll  has  been  described  as  a  "  patchwork  of  arbitrary 
nndervalnation." 

As  illustrations  of  the  gross  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  personalty,  it  is 
stated  by  the  tax  commission  of  1898  that  13  counties  in  the  State  failed  in  1897  to 
make  any  return  under  the  head  of  average  amount  of  moneys  in  possession  and 
on  deposit,  while  the  official  reports  show  that  there  was  on  deposit  m  the  banks  in 
those  counties  the  sum  of  $5,663,861.99. 

The  total  amount  assessed  under  this  head  in  the  State  that  year  was  $7,163,444, 
while  the  reports  of  the  national.  State,  and  private  banks  showed  the  amounts  of 
deposits  to  have  been  $74,678,795.66. 

There  were  21  counties  that  did  not  return  any  notes,  bonds,  or  mortgages. 

MQUOR-LICENSB  FEES. 

Separate  provision  is  made  for  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  by  town  and  village  boards  and  by  the  common  councils  of  cities. 
The  fee  which  may  be  charged  is  in  towns  ordinarily  $100,  and  in  villages  and 
cities  (SOO  per  year,  which  amounts  may  be  increaseu  to  not  more  than  $400  in 
towns  and  not  more  than  $500  in  cities  and  villages  by  vote  of  the  Sectors,  under 
certain  conditions  and  restrictions. 

The  funds  derived  from  such  license  fees  are  directed  to  be  used  primarily  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  practical  working  the  moneys  so  derived  virtually 
go  into  the  geneoral  fund  of  the  town,  city,  or  villaffe  in  which  the  license  is 
granted.    The  following  is  an  incomplete  statement  or  the  amounts  so  raised: 

Amount  collected  in  546  towns  and  villages  in  1897 $584, 748. 70 

Amount  collected  in  100  cities  in  1897 979,162.02 

Total 1,563,910.72 

POLL  TAX. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  a  poll  tax  upon  male  residents  between  21  and  50 
years  of  age,  with  certain  exemptions,  amounting  to  $1.50  per  x>oll  each  year. 
This  law  is  not  enforced  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  its  repeal  is  advocated.  In 
1897,  oat  of  1,137  towns  and  villages  in  the  State,  only  493  made  any  attempt  to 
collect  poll  taxes,  and  the  total  amount  they  collected  was  $95,871.75.  Of  the  111 
cities  only  39  reported  any  poll  tax  raised  in  1897,  and  the  total  amount  obtained 
was  the  sum  of  $12,578.37. 

In  that  year  there  was  not  one  county  in  which  all  the  taxpaying  districts  raised 
a  poll  tax,  and  there  were  8  counties  in  which  there  was  not  a  dollar  of  such  tax 
collected. 

DEFECTS  m  THE  PROPERTY-VALUATION  SYSTEM. 

Some  valuable  lessons  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  general 
propjMty-tax  system  by  reference  to  def ecte  in  that  system  in  operation  m  Wis- 
consin, pointed  out  by  the  Wisconsin  tax  commission  in  its  able  and  valuable 
report  of  1898,  from  which  much  of  the  information  herein  contained  is  derived. 

Under  that  system  the  amount  of  tax  which  each  person  is  to  pay  is  apportioned 
upon  the  basis  of  the  taxable  property  which  he  owns.  The  assessment  is  at  the 
foundation  of  this  taxing  system.  It  is  shown  that  property  under  local  assess- 
ment is  valued  upon  widely  different  bases,  but  that  vast  amounts  are  annually 
left  off  the  assessment  rolls  entirely. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  assessment  laws  in  this  regard,  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  United  States  census  reporte  of  1890  and  the  State 
census  of  1895. 

Totaltrue  valuation  of  all  property,  1890 $1,833,308,523 

From  which  was  deducted  value  of  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, ete 833,308,523 

Leaving  estimated  true  value  of  taxable  property 1 ,  500, 000, 000 

Showing  the  discrepancy  between  the  true  valuation  as  thereby  stated  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  assessed  locally  in  1890  to  be  substantially 
$1,000,000,000. 
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It  is  stated  by  the  commission  that  on  account  of  this  unequal  valuation  and 
omission  of  property  from  the  assessment  rolls,  statistics  and  daily  experience 
show  that  the  people  least  able  to  bear  the  h^den  of  taxes  are  often  those  upon 
whose  shoulders  these  burdens  are  laid  most  heavily.  "Because  the  i>068e8sions 
of  the  poor  man  are  few  and  tangible  and  in  plain  sight  they  are  all  carried  into 
the  assessment  roll,  while  the  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  valuable  securi- 
ties of  the  wealthy  man  for  the  most  part  escape  the  assessor's  notice." 

Statistics  are  produced  by  the  commission  showing  that  about  three-fourths  of 
the  live  stock  owned  by  the  farmers  is  assessed  upon  the  rolls  at  about  60  pear  cent  of 
the  total  true  value  as  fixed  by  the  State  census,  and  comparison  is  made  between 
that  class  of  property  and  bank  deposits,  the  amount  of  Individual  deposits  at  a 
given  date  being  shown  as  follows: 

In  the  National  banks $26,  d33, 453. 88 

In  the  State  banks 24,583,141.45 

In  private  banks 4,537,543.64 

Total 55,754,187.95 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  total  assessed  value  of 
money  m  possession  and  on  deposit  on  the  same  date  was  only  $3,032,108,  or  a 
little  over  6  per  cent  of  the  true  value  of  deposits  alone. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  personal  propertv  in  Wisconsin  is  fully  equal 
in  value  to  real  estate,  yet  the  amount  assessed  is  only  17  per  cent,  or  about  one- 
sixth,  of  the  total  property  assessed  and  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  several 
years.  Aside  from  tne  vast  amount  of  intangible  property  omitted  from  the 
rolls,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tangible,  visible 
property  which  at  present  escapes  taxation  through  the  imperfection  and  loose- 
ness of  the  laws.  The  vicious  practice  of  undervaluation  and  unequal  valua- 
tion b^  local  assessors  is  clearly  pointed  out  and  severely  condemned  by  this 
commission: 

**  The  habit  of  undervaluation  is  one  of  such  long  standing  that  in  most  assess- 
ment districts  sets  or  series  of  arbitrsiry  valuations  for  assessment  purposes  having 
become  established,  those  originating  in  slight  departures  from  lame  values 
have  been  changed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  notions  of  successive 
assessors,  previous  assessments  being  taken  as  a  guide  or  standard  rather  than 
actual  values,  until  the  whole  becomes  but  a  mass  of  arbitrary  figures.  Assess- 
ment valuations  have  thus  come  to  be  a  fact,  and  are  commonly  considered  and 
ti'eated  as  something  apart  from  and  unrelated  to  actual  values. 

"  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  assessor  Uiat  he  is  bound  by  no  definite  rule  or 
standard  begets  indifference  and  carelessness,  g^ves  bias  or  prejudice  free  play, 
and  with  the  easy-gping  or  intentionally  dishonest  official  affords  both  room 
and  cover  for  favoritism  and  partiality.  The  members  of  the  tax  commission 
have  found  frequent  instances  of  an  almost  open  and  avowed  practice  of  favor- 
ing particular  interests  and  industries  or  classes  of  property  by  low  assessments, 
such  discrimination  being  justified  upon  grounds  oi  supposed  public  policy.  Ox 
course  there  are  localities  where  the  assessments  have  for  years  been  made  or 
supervised  b^  men  of  character  and  ability,  and  in  these  no  glaring  inequalities 
exist.  But  m  very  many  instances,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  assess- 
ment has  come  to  be  hardly  more  than  a  farce.  But  this  so-called  assessment 
roll,  with  a  piece  of  perjury  attached  in  the  form  of  the  assessor's  oath,  is 
solemnly  accepted  as  tne  basis  on  which  citizens  are  asked,  and  virtually  forced, 
to  make  their  contribution  to  the  heavy  and  constantly  increasing  burden  of 
taxation.  The  perjury  documents  are  also  supposed  to  form  the  oasis  of  the 
county  equalization  and  ultimately  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  State 
taxes.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  most  instances  discredited  and  almost  wholly  dis- 
regarded. The  legislature  itself  recognizes  their  unreliability  bv  directing  the 
abstracts  of  assessments  to  be  supplemented  by  statistics  of  population  and  such 
other  loose  data  as  may  be  gathered  to  aid  boards  of  equalization  to  g^ess  at  the 
value  of  taxable  property  in  the  various  districts. 

"  The  county  assessment  becomes  a  disgraceful  struggle  between  the  members 
of  the  county  board,  each  striving  to  help  his  own  district  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  The  members  of  the  county  board  from  the  towns  are  often  arrayed 
against  those  from  the  city  and  whichever  side  is  in  t^e  minority  immediately 
proceeds  to  make  more  towns  or  wards,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  get  more 
votes." 

"  Nor  does  the  evil  end  with  the  county  assessment.  The  arbitrary  and  unre- 
liable local  assessments,  supplemented  b^  the  equally  unreliable  county  assessment, 
constitute  the  principal  data  upon  which  the  State  board  of  equfdization  must 
make  its  assessment.'' 
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Dr.  B.  T.  Ely,  in  his  work  on  Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities,  in  dis- 
cussing taxation  in  Wisconsin,  refers  to  a  statement  made  to  him  by  a  gentleman 
of  prominence  and  an  officeholder  in  that  State,  as  follows:  "  You  see  in  me  a 
monument  of  the  iniquity  of  our  present  system  of  taxation.  When  I  was  a  poor 
and  struggling  yoimg  man  with  $500  or  |000  worth  of  personalty,  I  paid  on  all 
that  I  had,  but  now  that  1  really  have  something  I  keep  still  «nd  pay  taxes  on 
only  a  part  of  my  property.  Indeed,  when  I  think  about  taxation,  1  feel  like 
turning  anarchist  and  blowing  things  up  with  'dynamite." 

For  flie  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy  that  would  reach  the  **  root  of  the  evil" 
and  prevent  undervaluation  of  property,  the  tax  commission  of  1808  recom- 
mended radical  changes  in  the  laws  of  prop^i^y  assessment  and  a  rigid  listing  of 
personal  property  by  owners. 

TAXATION  OP  NOTES,  BONDS,  MORTGAGES,  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES. 

This  subject  of  commanding  interest  to  the  people  of  all  States  where  such 
securities  are  locally  taxed  under  the  valuation  system  is  ably  discussed  by  the 
Wisconsin  tax  commission  as  to  its  effect  in  that  State.  The  omission  of  this 
kind  of  property  from  assessment  is  said  to  be  th&  most  noticeable  of  all  defects 
in  the  administration  of  the  tax  laws  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  shown  that  such 
property  largely  escapes  taxation  entirely. 

From  1877  to  1897  the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Wisconsin 
increased  from  $274,417,883  to  $519,990,552,  or  about  89i  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  assessed  value  of  i>ersonal  property  increased  from  $77,362,481  to 
$108,513,489,  or  only  about  40i  per  cent.  Assummg  that  the  aggregate  true  value 
of  personal  property  is  ordinarily  at  least  equal  to  that  of  real  estate  and  keeps 
pace  with  it  in  a  growing  Commonwealth,  these  facts  indicate  not  only  that  per- 
sonal property  is  very  largely  withheld  in  this  State,  but  that  the  practice  is 
steadily  growing. 

In  1897  the  total  assessed  value  of  money,  credits,  notes,  bonds,  and  mortgages 
in  the  State  was  $20,677,671.  This  amount  is  about  19^  per  cent  of  all  personal 
property  and  is  only  8^  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal 
property. 

'*The  small  fraction  of  this  class  of  property  actually  assessed  is  chiefly 
owned  by  persons  who  have  not  acquired  the  art  of  evasion  or  whose  scruples 
will  not  permit  them  to  evade  the  law,  and  those  whose  situation  is  such 
that  their  property  affairs  are  for  the  time  being  exposed  to  inspection,  as  in  the 
case  of  estates  in  the  probate  court  and  the  like. 

''The  x>emicious  custom  of  undervaluation  of  aU  classes  of  property  fosters 
and  promotes  the  practice  of  evasion. 

**  Again,  very  large  numbers  of  i)eople  regard  the  taxation  of  moneys  loaned  and 
full  taxation  also  of  the  property  upon  which  the  loan  is  secured  as  double  taxa- 
tion which  they  have  a  moral  rignt  to  evade.  As  the  property  itself  can  not 
ordinarily  be  hidden,  the  intangible  thing,  the  mortgage,  is  kept  out  of  sight  if 
possible." 

MOBTGAQBS. 

Under  the  system  existing  in  this  State  a  mortgage  of  real  estate  is  deemed  per- 
sonal property,  and  is  liable  to  taxation  as  such  according  to  its  value.  The  real 
estate  covered  by  the  mortgage  is  also  liable  to  taxation  according  to  its  value, 
without  reduction  on  account  of  the  mortgage. 

While  no  definite  data  are  obtainable  ^om  assessment  statistics  to  show  the 
value  of  mortgages  actually  assessed  for  taxation,  it  is  shown  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  mortgages  liable  to  taxation  in  Wisconsin  are  in  fact 
assessed. 

The  commission,  after  this  showing,  state  that  '*  a  considerable  number  of  the 
ablest  investigators  have  frankly  declared  that  the  direct  taxation  of  intangible 
assets  as  property  by  the  valuation  method  is  wholly  impracticable  as  to  tnose 
who  seek  to  evade,  and  very  unjust  as  to  those  who  do  not.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber of  suggestions  and  demands  have  been  for  more  stringent  laws  and  more 
drastic  methods  to  compel  individuals  to  disclose  what  they  have  of  this  kind  of 
property,  and  to  compel  assessors  to  discover  and  assess  the  same.  State  legisla- 
tures have  frequently  enacted  laws  of  this  character  and  many  States  have  for 
years  maintained  most  rigid  systems  in  this  respect,  but  in  no  case  have  we  found 
that  substantial  or  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  Professor  Ely,  in  his 
work  on  taxation,  si>eaking  of  such  systems,  says:  '  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
system  that  the  more  you  i)erfect  it  the  worse  you  make  it.' " 

The  commission,  after  discussing  the  experience  of  Ohio,  New  York,  California, 
and  Massachusetts  on  the  taxation  of  such  securities,  says:  "Wliile  fully  con- 
curring in  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  other  States  that  an  attempt  to  tax 
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directly  most  forms  of  intangible  assets  is  only  partially  snccessftd,  and  that  so 
far  as  snccessful  the  law  operates  qnite  nnequally,  we  are  still  unable  to  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  the  taxation  of  such  property  at  th&  present  time; 
Onr  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  want  of  a  complete  substitute  meeting  our 
approval." 

The  commissioners  recommend  as  a  partial  substitute  an  inheritance  tax.  They 
also  recommend  that  the  entire  administration  of  the  tax  laws  be  placed  in  the 
hands  or  at  least  under  rigid  sux)eryision  of  capable  and  disinterested  sig^ents  of 
the  State,  to  give  their  entire  time  to  official  duty,  such  agents  to  consist  of  a 
State  board  or  officer  and  such  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary. 

TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

Except  as  otherwise  specially  provided,  corporations  pay  taxes  upon  property 
valuations  in  the  same  way  as  natural  persons,  and  this  applies  to  foreisp  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  the  State  as  well  as  to  those  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  But  stock  in  such  corporations  as  are  required  to  pay  taxes  upon  their 
property  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals  is  expressly  exempted  from  taxation. 

As  to  all  corporations  taxed  ilpon  property  valuation,  there  are  no  special  pro- 
visions for  a  t^  on  corx)orate  franchises. 

Upon  organization  domestic  corporations  pay  a  fee  of  $26  per  thousand  dollars 
of  capital  for  incorporating  if  tne  capital  stock  is  $25,000  or  less,  and  $1  per 
thousand  in  addition  for  each  $1,000  of  capital  stock  over  and  above  $25,000. 

Foreign  corporations  desiring  to  do  business  within  the  State  file  with  the  sec- 
retary of  stafe  an  authenticated  cop^  of  their  articles  of  association,  and  x>ay 
therefor  a  fee  of  $25.  These  fees  applied  to  corporations  are  not  regarded  as  a 
franchise  tax. 

The  real  proper^  of  corporations  is  required  to  be  taxed  in  the  assessment  dis- 
trict where  located  at  local  rates. 

Personal  property  belonging  to  foreign  corporations  is  assessed  in  the  assess- 
ment district  where  the  agent  m  charge  resides;  or  if  none,  wherever  such  property 
is  located. 

The  x>ersonalproperty  of  domestic  corporations  is  assessed  in  the  district  where 
the  principal  ofSoe  or  place  of  business  is  located,  by  local  assessors,  and  is  taxed 
at  local  rates. 

The  iQgifiAature,  recognizing  from  the  earlier  experience  of  the  State  the  imprac- 
ticability of  assessing  such  property  in  separate  parts  or  the  franchises  separately, 
recently  made  special  provisions  as  to  mains,  hydrants,  pipes,  and  other  fixtures 
and  appurtenances  of  waterworks,  gas,  and  electric  light  plants  not  owned  or 
operated  by  any  municipalitv.  Such  property,  and  all  real  estate  necessarily  used 
in  the  operating  of  such  plants,  includmg  machinery,  corporate  franchises,  if 
operated  by  a  corporation — ^in  short,  the  entire  property  of  such  a  comx>any — is 
required  to  be  valued  and  assessed  together  as  a  single  item  or  unit  and  as  personal 
property  in  the  assessment  district  where  the  principal  place  of  business  is  located. 

JEiirther  special  provisions  are  made  for  the  apportionment  of  such  values  where 
the  mains,  pipes,  poles,  wires,  etc..  of  such  companies  are  piuilvin  one  and  partlv 
in  another  taxing  district.  Such  prox>erty  is  taxed  at  local  rates  ux)on  such 
assessed  valuations  in  the  same  way  as  other  personal  property. 

RAILROADS. 

In  1854  a  statute  was  passed  by  which  *'  the  legislature  committed  itself  to  the 
theory  of  taxing  ndlroads  on  the  basis  of  gross  eaminjy^."  This  system  has  since 
been  adhered  to  and  still  prevails,  changes  in  taxation  rates  having  been  made 
from  time  to  time  and  railroads  classified  according  to  amount  of  gross  earnings 
per  annum. 

The  tracks,  right  of  way,  depot  grounds  and  buildings,  machine  shops,  rolling 
stock,  and  all  other  property  necessarily  used  in  operating  any  liailroad  in  this 
State,  belonging  to  any  railroad  company,  including  pontoon  and  pile  pontoon 
railroads,  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  any  purpose,  except  special  assessments 
for  local  improvements  in  cities  and  villages,  such  property  coming  under  the 
license  system.  All  lands  owned  or  claimed  by  any  such  railroad  company  not 
adjoining  its  track  are  subject  to  all  taxes. 

Every  railroad  company  and  every  person  operating  a  railroad  in  the  State, 
except  railroads  operated  by  horse  power,  is  required  to  make  and  return  to  the 
State  treasurer,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  treasurer,  before  the  lOtii  day 
of  February  in  each  year,  a  true  statement  of  the  gross  earnings  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  of  the  number  of  miles  of  road  ox>erated  by  such  company  or 
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person,  and  the  gross  earnings  x>er  mile  per  annum  daring  such  year.  Such  state- 
ment must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  secretary  or  treasurer  of  the  company 
or  of  the  person  so  operating  such  raihroad. 

ni>on  the  return  of  such  statement  and  payment  of  the  license  fee  hereinafter 
stated  such  company  or  person  in  entitled  to  and  receives  from  the  State  treasurer 
a  license  to  operate  such  railroad  for  the  calendar  year  commencing  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  preceding. 

The  annual  license  fees  required  to  be  paid  are  as  follows: 

1.  Four  x>er  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads,  except  those  operated 
on  pile  and  pontoon  or  pontoon  bridges,  whose  gross  earnings  equal  or  exceed  $3,000 
X>er  annum  per  mile  of  operated  i*ailroad. 

2.  Three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads,  except  those 
operated  on  pile  and  pontoon  bridges,  whose  gross  earnings  equal  or  exceed  ^,600 
and  less  than  $3,000  per  annum  per  mile  of  operated  railroad. 

3.  Three  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads,  except  those  oi>eTated 
on  pile  and  pontoon  or  pontoon  bridges,  whose  gross  earnings  equal  or  exceed 
$2,000  and  are  less  than  1^,500  per  annum  per  mile  of  ox>erated  railroad. 

4.  Five  dollars  per  mile  of  all  operated  railroads,  except  those  operated  on  pile  or 
pontoon  bridges,  whose  gross  earnings  equal  $1,500  per  mile  per  annum  and  are 
less  than  $2,000  per  annum  per  mile  of  operated  road,  and  in  addition  2i  per  cent  of 
their  gross  eammgs  in  excess  of  $1,500  i>er  annum  -pet  mile  and  under  $2,000  per 
mile  per  annum. 

5.  Five  dollars  per  mile  of  ojjerated  railroad  by  all  companies  whose  gross  earn- 
ings are  less  than  $1,500  per  mile  per  annum. 

6.  Two  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads  which  are  oi>erated  on 
pile  and  pontoon  or  pontoon  bridges,  which  gross  earnings  shall  be  returned  as  to 
such  parts  thereof  as  are  within  the  State. 

This  license  fee  is  based  upon  the  gross  earnings  from  operation  in  the  State^ 
including  such  pro]^rtion  of  earnings  from  int^Btate  traffic  as  is  calculated  to 
have  been  earned  within  the  State. 

One-half  the  license  fee  is  required  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  license  is  issued, 
and  one-half  before  the  10th  day  of  August  m  each  year. 

The  x>enalty  attached  for  neglect  to  obtain  such  hcense  or  to  pay  the  fee  there- 
for^  or  any  part  thereof,  is  declared  to  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  sum  of  $10,000  to 
the  State,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  brought  by  the  attorney-general  therefor, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises;  but  such  company  or 
person  so  neglecting  may  make  such  return  and  pay  such  license  fee  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  court  m  which  such  action  to  declare  the  forfeiture  is  pending,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  such  court  shall  direct. 

The  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  treasurer  for  such  statement,  and  which  must 
be  fully  filled  out,  require  the  statement  of  gross  receipts  to  be  itemized,  showing 
receipts  separately  from  passengers,  mails,  express  companies,  freight,  use  of 
cars,  sleeping-car  companies  for  transportation  of  sleeping  cars,  and  from  all  other 
sources,  specifying  the  same;  also  the  gross  receipts  as  earned  or  received  each 
month,  the  number  of  miles  in  operation  on  December  81  next  preceding,  and  the 
number  of  miles  built  and  operated  in  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  money  derived  from  such  taxation  is  paid  mto  the  general  fund  of  the 
State,  and  is  applied  to  the  general  State  expenses,  thus  giving  all  districts  of  the 
State  equal  b^efit  from  such  taxation  by  reducing  the  amount  of  State  taxes, 
whether  or  not  such  districts  are  traversed  by  railroads. 

This  general  distribution  of  railroad  license  fees  is  the  cause  of  some  complaint, 
because  of  the  amount  of  such  property  centered  in  the  cities.  A  partial  answer 
is  made  that  railroads  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State,  derive 
their  valuable  franchises  from  the  State,  and  at  times  are  vitally  dei)endent  upon 
the  State  for  protection. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  this  method  of  taxation  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional. 
While  the  method  as  apj^lied  to  railroads  carrylnj^  on  interstate  commerce  can 
hardly  be  conceded  by  railroad  companies  to  be  within  the  Federal  Constitution, 
it  has  been  generally  acc[uiesced  in  as  reasonably  satisfactory.  Indeed,  we  were 
informed  by  public  officials  of  that  Stete  that  railroad  companies  generally  pre- 
ferred to  be  taxed  by  this  method,  even  though  the  amount  of  taxes  imposed 
should  be  as  large  or  even  somewhat  larger  than  under  the  general  prox>erty  tax, 
because  of  its  simplicity,  reliability,  certainty,  and  cheapness  to  both  State  and 
railroads. 

From  the  table  compiled  by  a  tax  commissioner  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  in  1898  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject  we  find  that  rail- 
roads of  the  first  class,  the  o^st  of  construction  of  which  aggregated  $275,013,119, 
paid  a  tax  of  $1,238,065.14,  or  about  forty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  such 
cost. 
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Roads  of  the  third  class,  costing  $1,051,432,  paid  a  tax  of  $3,005.81,  or  about 
twenty-eight  one-hnndredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Boads  of  the  fourth  class,  costing  $11,506,040,  paid  a  tax  of  $4,645.82,  or  about 
four  and  one-third  one-hunoredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Roads  of  the  fifth  class,  costing  $15,253,962,  paid  a  tax  of  $2,487.61,  or  one  and 
six-tenths  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

There  are  no  roads  belonging  to  the  se^nd  class. 

The  yield  of  the  railroad  taxes  for  the  years  1882-1808  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Fiscal  year  ending  September  30 — 

1882-. $586,828.58 

1883 683,082.51 

1884 754,269.44 

1885 733,195.57 

1886 747,870.99 

1887 763,994.56 

1888 1,068,632.96 

1889 947,772.04 

1890 1,008,559.04 

1891 1,140,046.64 

1892 1,220,674.88 

1893 1,156,260.76 

1894 1,438,758.66 

1895 1,175,752.52 

•  1896 1,172,793.62 

1897 1,265,094.54 

1898 1,247,857.03 

The  gross  earnings  of  Wisconsin  roads  for  1898  were  $35,191,000  and  the  net 
earnings  $12,225,000. 

The  taxes  paid  that  year  were  $1,247,357,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  net  earnings. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  the  cost  of  this  class  of  property  affords  no  reliable  criterion 
of  its  true  value.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  business  condition  of  Wisconsin  rail- 
roads. While  some  are  operated  with  profit  and  pay  large  dividends,  others  are 
not,  and  some  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  this  class  of  property  being  of  such 
peculiar  character,  its  corporate  elements  of  value  so  fluctuating  and  changeable, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  measured  by  the  standards  applied  to  general  property.  The 
true  cash  value  of  a  railroad  can  probably  be  determined  only  by  the  result  of  its 
operation  for  a  period  of  years,  regardless  of  its  cost. 

In  1899  a  determined  effort  was  made  in  the  legislature  to  change  the  method 
of  taxation  in  the  State,  and  also  to  increase  the  amount  of  taxes  or  license  fees, 
but  nothing  definite  in  that  direction  was  accomplished. 

A  statute  was  enacted  creating  a  State  tax  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
investierating  the  existing  system  of  taxation  and  reporting  the  result  of  such 
investigation  to  the  legislature,  with  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  system  and  the  equalization  of  taxes  throughout  the  State. 

This  commission  is  now  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  its  important  work 
and  giving  si)ecial  attention  to  the  mvestigation  of  the  subject  of  railroad  taxation, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the  present  system  of  license  ffees  on 
gross  earning  should  be  abolished  and  the  ad  valorem  method,  so  called,  adopted 
for  the  taxation  of  railroad  property;  or,  if  the  present  system  should  be  retained, 
what  method  should  be  adopted  to  determine  the  percentage  of  gross  earnings 
to  be  paid  which  will  make  the  tax  equal  to  the  rate  of  taxation  imposed  on  other 
property. 

Gfovemor5cofield,in  his  message  to  the  legislature  for  1899,  made  the  following 
comments  and  recommendations  as  to  the  operation  of  the  license  system: 

"  I  am  convinced  that,  while  the  license  system  of  taxing  certain  corporations 
now  in  force  is  the  most  practicable  method  yet  evolved,  it  yet  has  elements  of 
unfairness  and  inequality  which  might,  partially  at  least,  be  eliminated.  *  *  * 
Our  present  graded  license  system  of  taxing  the  railroad  companies  contains  some 
glaring  inconsistencies.  We  have  under  this  system  five  classes  of  roads,  the 
classification  being  based  upon  the  earnings  per  mile.  The  first  class  pays  4  per 
cent  upon  its  gross  earnings.  The  second  class  is  taxed  8i  per  cent  on  its  gross 
earnings.  The  fourth  class  pays  |5  per  mile  and  2i  per  cent  on  all  earnings  over 
$1,500  per  mile  up  to  $2,000  per  mile.    The  fifth  class  pays  $5  per  mile  only. 

**  The  report  of  the  railroad  commissioner  of  the  Stat«,  which  will  be  laid  before 
you,  contains  some  figures  which  show  the  inequalities  of  this  classification.  For 
instance,  the  class  of  roads  which  pay  4  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings  pay  the 
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equivalent  of  a  rate  of  forty-five  one-hnndredths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of 
the  road.  Tlie  third  class,  which  pays  3  i)er  cent  of  their  gross  earnings,  pays  but 
twenty-eight  one-hundredths  of  1  i>er  cent  upon  the  cost.  The  fourth  class  v&je 
but  four  and  one-third  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  cost,  while  the  nfth 
classpays  but  one  and  eight-tenths  one-hundredths  of  1  x>er  cent  upon  the  cost. 

**  The  commissioner's  reiwrt  shows  that  some  of  the  roads  which  pay  the  trifling 
sum  of  $5  per  mile  in  taxes,  and  from  which  the  aggregate  sum  received  varies 
from  $60  upward,  show  in  their  own  reports  large  eammgff,  and,  in  some  cases, 
that  the  management  of  the  roads  have  been  able  to  pay  large  dividends. 

**  In  view  of  these  very  noticeable  inconsistencies  1  recommend  that  the  classi- 
fication be  abolished  entirely  and  that  a  uniform  license  fee  upon  the  gross  earn- 
ings be  charged  all  roads  doing  business  within  the  State,  regardless  of  what 
their  mileage  or  earning^  may  be.  If  the  4  per  cent  fee  upon  the  gross  earnings 
which  the  &8t-class  roads  now  x>ay  were  charged  all  of  the  roads,  the  income  of 
the  State,  based  upon  the  returns  for  the  past  year,  woTild  be  largisly  increased." 

In  personal  conversation  with  Governor  Sconeld,  who  has  apparently  given  the 
subject  of  taxation  in  Wisconsin  very  careful  thought  and  study,  he  Mghly  com- 
mended the  license  system  as  applied  to  the  taxation  of  railroads,  the  tax  being 
levied  by  the  State  for  State  purposes,  stating  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  best  system 
yet  devised  for  the  taxation  of  such  property;  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  rail- 
roads in  Wisconsin  paid  more  taxes  according  to  property  value  than  any  other 
corporate  property  in  the  State;  and  that  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion,  from  the 
investigation  he  had  made,  tiiat  under  that  system  they  were  paying  their  full 
proportionate  share  of  taxation,  apparently  naving  taken  into  consideration  in 
reaching  that  conclusion  the  fact  that  real  estate  is  grossly  undervalued  and 
that  a  vast  amount  of  personal  property  escapes  taxation  under  the  local  assess- 
ment system. 

BLEEPINGhCAR  COMPANIES. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1883  sleeping-car  companies  were  required  to  pay  an  annual 
license  fee  of  2  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings  made  by  the  use  oi  such  cars 
between  points  within  the  State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

In  1885  the  statute  was  amended,  increasing  the  amount  to  4  per  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings,  which  continued  to  be  the  rate  until  the  year  1899.  The  supreme  court 
of  Wisconsin  construed  the  act  to  mean  that  under  its  provisions  the  companies 
were  only  required  to  return  the  gross  earnings  they  derived  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  ftom  one  point  to  another  wholly  within  the  State,  and  if  such 
were  not  the  construction  of  the  act  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  interfering 
and  restricting  interstate  commerce.     (State  v.  Pullman  Ck).,  64  Wis.,  99.) 

This  decision  was  put  to  a  practical  use  by  some  sleeping-car  companies  by  sell- 
ing to  a  passenger  desiring  transportation  between  two  points  within  the  State  a 
ticket  to  some  point  beyond  the  State  line.  This  increased  mileage  was  of  no 
benefit  to  the  passenger,  and  the  sale  was  not  reported  in  the  annual  report  of 
earnings. 

The  limited  amount  of  earnings  so  returned  and  the  comparatively  small  benefit 
derived  by  the  State  from  such  taxation  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the 
yield  of  sleeping-car  company  taxes  in  the  years  1890  to  1898,  inclusive: 

1890  $1,865.67 

1891  894.32 

1892 1,214.96 

1898  1,193.04 

1894 1,223.39 

In  1899  an  act  was  passed  which  provides  for  an  assessment  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  propei-ty  of  sleeping-car  companies  within  the  State. 

By  the  provision  of  this  act  each  sleeping-car  company,  wherever  organized  or 
incon>orated,  includiuR  companies  owning  dining,  buffet,  chair,  parlor,  and  palace 
cars,  is  required  to  me  witn  the  State  treasurer,  during  the  month  of  July  in 
each  year,  a  report  under  oath  for  the  year  ending  April  80  next  preceding,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  company,  location  of  principal  office,  nature  and  when 
organized,  officers,  chief  officer  or  managing  agent  in  Wisconsin,  total  amount  of 
capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  par  value  and  market  value,  or,  if  no  market  value, 
the  actual  value  of  the  shares,  situation  and  value  of  its  real  estate  in  Wisconsin 
used  in  the  business,  location  and  viJue  of  all  its  r^  estate  outside  of  Wisconsin 
used  in  the  business,  total  length  of  lines  of  railroad  over  which  the  cars  of  such 
company  were  used  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere,  total  length  of  lines  over  which 
the  cars  of  such  company  were  used  in  Wisconsin,  and  such  other  facts  or  infor- 
mation as  such  company  may  deem  material  upon  the  question  of  the  taxable 
yalne  of  its  property  within  the  State. 


1895  $503.80 

1896  2,031.14 

1897 904.75 

1898  852.69 
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The  State  board  of  assessment,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  State,  State  treas- 
urer, and  attomev-general,  meets  annually  and  proceeds  to  assess  and  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  property  of  such  sleeping-car  companies  according  to  the  foUowing 
rules,  after  hearing  such  testimony  and  argument  as  such  sleeping-car  companies 
may  offer: 

First.  It  shall  find  the  actual  value  in  money  of  the  entire  amount  of  capital 
stock  of  each  sleeping-car  company  used  in  its  sleeping-car  business,  and  from 
that  amount  it  shall  deduct  the  actual  value  of  all  real  estate  used  by  such  com- 
pany in  its  sleeping-car  business  without  the  State,  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
taken  and  considered  as  the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  company 
invested  in  its  sleeping-car  business. 

Second.  The  amount  so  obtained  is  then  divided  by  the  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  over  which  the  cars  of  such  sleeping-car  company  were  used,  to  obtain 
the  value  per  mile.  The  value  pOT  mile  is  then  multiplied  by  the  number  of  miles 
over  whicn  such  cars  were  run  within  the  State,  and  the  result  is  taken  and  con- 
sidered as  the  actual  value  of  the  prox>erty  of  such  sleeping-car  company  within 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  subject  to  taxation  and  assessment. 

The  board  thereupon  assesses  such  value  and  levies  a  tax  thereon  for  the  use 
of  the  State  at  the  average  rate  of  taxation,  State  and  local  consolidated,  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  certifying  the  assessment,  rate  of  levy,  and  the  amount  of  the 
State  tax  to  the  State  treasurer,  who  thereupon  notifies  such  company  of  the  same 
by  registered  letter.  The  sleeping-car  company  is  then  given  80  days  after  the 
mailing  of  such  notice  within  which  to  pay  such  tax. 

UX)on  neglect  to  so  pay  the  tax,  a  suit  may  be  commenced  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral against  such  company  to  collect  the  same,  together  with  a  x>6nalty  of  10  x>er 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  tax  and  costs  of  suit. 

Sleeping-car  property  which  is  owned  by  railway  comt)anies,  and  the  gross 
earnings  of  which  are  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  gross  earnings  of  such  railway  com- 
panies, is  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act. 

The  result  of  the  oi)eration  of  this  law  in  1899  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ments: 


Items. 


Actual  yalae  of  entire  amount  of  capital  stock 

Actual  value  of  real  estate  used  by  such  company  in  its  business 
within  the  State 

Actual  value  of  capital  stock 

Total  miles  of  railroad  over  which  the  cars  of  the  company  were  ran 

Value  per  mile 

Number  of  miles  within  the  State 

Actual  value  of  property  within  this  State  subject  to  assessment  and 

tax  ation ~. 

Average  rate  of  taxation,  State  and  local  consolidated,  in  the  State . 
Total  amount  of  tax 


Wagner  Palace 
Car  Co. 


114,000,000 
4,000,000 


10,000,000 


74,000 

1135,136 

1,374-8 

$185,7S3.60 

•0.028152108 

$5,230.20 


Pullman  Pal- 
ace Car  Go. 


115,299,000 


16,299.000 


129,679 

tll7,976 

1,108 

9130,127.40 

•0.0281S2108 

$3,668.86 


FREIGHT-LINE  COMPANIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES. 

They  are  required  to  make  the  same  statement,  and  the  valne  of  their  property 
is  assessed  by  a  similar  process  and  at  the  same  rate  as  sleeping-car  compames. 
The  results  for  1899  were  as  follows: 

Equipment  companies  or  freight  lines,  1899. 


Items. 

Burton  Stock 
Car  Co. 

Swift  Refrig-' 
erator  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Kansas  City 
Dressed  Beef 
line,  Kansas 
City  Fruit  Ex- 
press, Kansas 
City  Tank 
Line. 

Mather  Hu- 
mane Trans- 
portation Cow 

Actual  value  of  entire  amount  of 
capital  stock 

867,014.60 
60,000.00 

8900,000.00 

8518,650.80 

873.760.60 

Actual  value  of  real  estate  used  by 
such  company  in  its  buainefls  within 
the  State 

Actual  Talue  of  canital  stock 

7,014.50 

900,000.00 

613,550.80 

78,760.60 
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EquipToent  oompaniea  or  freight  lines,  1899 — Contiimed. 


Total  miles  of  railroad  oyer  which  the 
cars  of  the  company  were  run , 

Value  per  mile 

Number  of  miles  within  this  State. . . 

Actual  yalue  of  property  within  this 
State  subject  to  assessment  and 
taxation 

Average  rate  of  taxation,  State  and 
local  conRolidatcd,  in  the  State 

Total  amount  of  tax 


Burton  Stock 
Cor  Co. 


26,516,623 

10.00026 

7,001 


$1.82 

«0.0281S2106 
90.05 


Swift  Refrig- 
erator Trans- 
portation Oo. 


180,000 
95.00 
8,270 


916,350 

90.028152106 
9460.29 


Kansas  City 
Dressed  Beef 
Line,  Kansas 
City  Fruit  Ex- 
press, Kansas 
City  Tank 
Line. 


49,984,2S0 

90.010284 

277,119 


92,849.89 

90.028152108 
980.23 


Mather  Hu- 
mane Trans- 
portation Co. 


190,200 

90.3878 

5,501 


92,138.29 

9a  028152108 
960.06 


Actual  Talue  of  entire  amount 
of  capital  stock 

Actual  value  of  real  estate  used 
by  such  company  in  its  brnd- 
ness  within  the  State 

Actual  value  of  capital  stock. . 

Total  miles  of  railroad  over 
which  the  cars  of  the  com- 
pany were  run 

Value  per  mile 

Number  of  miles  within  this 
State 

Actual  value  of  property  within 
this  State  subject  to  assess- 
ment and  taxation 

Average  rate  of  taxation, State 
and  local  consolidated,  in  the 
State 

Total  amount  of  tax 


Western  Re- 
frigerator 
Line. 


933,448.19 


Western  Re- 
frigerator 
Transit  Co. 


980,000.00 


33,448.19 


195,862 
90.1712 

5,653 


9967.80 


90.028152108 
927.25 


80,000.00 


195,862 
90.4094 

5,658 


92,814.34 


90.028152106 
965.15 


Cudahy  Mil- 
waukee Re- 
frigerator 
Line. 


969,100.00 


59.100.00 


The  Cudahy 

Refii?erator 

Co. 


9100,000.00 


100,000.00 


6,096,481 
90.009694 

275,036 


92,666.20 


90.028162108 
975.06 


21,275.211 
90.00457 

23,468 


9107.25 


90.028162108 
93.02 


Union  Re- 
frigerator 
Transit  co. 


9200,000.00 


200,000.00 


195,362 
91.0237 

5,704 


96,839.18 


90.028152106 
9164.89 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

Prior  to  the  year  1899  the  only  tax  collected  from  express  companies  was  that 
levied  upon  their  tangible  property,  as  upon  the  property  of  private  persons, 
located  within  the  various  taxinpr  districts  of  the  State,  their  intan^ble  prox>erty 
wholly  escaping  taxation;  but  in  1899  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  actual  value  of  their  property  within  the  State. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  person,  or  joint  stock  company,  partnership, 
association,  or  corporation,  whether  organized  or  incorporated,  conveying  to, 
from,  or  in  the  State  money  or  property  of  any  kind  by  express  (not  including 
railroad  or  steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  ordinary  transportation  business) 
is  deemed  to  be  an  express  company. 

Each  express  company  is  required  to  file  during  the  month  of  July  in  each 
year,  with  the  State  treasurer,  a  statement  in  the  form  prescribed  by  him  under 
oath,  showing,  with  reference  to  the  business  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
next  preceding,  the  name  of  the  company,  its  i^ture,  location  of  principal  office, 
when  and  where  organized  or  incorporated,  officers,  authorizea  capital  stock, 
capital  stock  issued,  number  of  shares,  their  par  and  market  value,  their  actual 
value;  the  situation,  income,  and  value  in  detail  of  its  real  estate  in  Wisconsin; 
the  total  income  and  cash  value  of  all  its  real  estate  situated  outside  the  State,  a 
full  and  correct  inventory  at  the  true  cash  value  of  its  personal  property,  includ- 
ing moneys  and  credits  within  the  State;  the  Ixue  casn  value  of  all  its  personal 
property,  including  money  and  credits,  outside  the  State:  the  whole  length  and  the 
names  of  the  railroad  lines  and  w^ater  and  stage  routes  over  which  it  did  business, 
and  separately,  in  detail,  the  portion  of  such  lines  and  routes  within  this  State, 
and  the  portion  of  such  routes  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  within 
the  State,  and  such  other  facts  or  information  as  may  be  material  upon  the  question 
of  the  taxable  value  of  its  property  within  the  State. 
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nrDUSTBiAL  oomassioN. 


Tho  State  board  of  asseBsment,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state,  State  treas- 
urer, and  the  attorney-general,  thereupon  meets  upon  the  third  Wednesday  of 
August  and  proceeds  to  assess  and  levy  the  tax  upon  the  property  of  such  express 
company  after  notice  to  such  company  of  the  time  of  hearing  upon  such  assess- 
ment. 

After  due  hearing  the  board  proceeds  to  determine  the  true  value  of  its  proi)erty 
according  to  the  following  rules: 

The  actual  value  in  money  of  the  entire  amount  of  capital  stock  is  found. 

From  the  amount  so  obtained  is  deducted  the  actual  value  of  all  real  estate 
situated  outside  the  State  and  the  actual  value  of  personal  property  not  nsed  in 
the  express  business. 

The  remainder  is  taken  to  be  the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  com- 
pany invested  in  its  business.  Such  amount  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad,  stage,  water,  and  other  routes  over  which  the  company  did  business, 
and  l^e  value  per  mile  so  obtained  is  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  miles  of 
route  within  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  number  of  miles  of  water  route  over  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States  within  the  State.  The  result  is  declared  to  be 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  of  such  express  company  subject  to  taxation. 

The  board  then  proceeds  to  assess  and  levy  a  tax  thereon  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  at  the  average  rate  of  taxation.  State  and  local,  consolidated,  of  the  State. 
The  tax  so  assessed  and  levied  is  declared  to  be  in  lieu  of  aU  other  taxation. 

Failure  to  file  report  or  to  pay  the  tax  is  attended  by  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  assessed  for  taxation,  together  with  the  costs  of  smt  brought  by  the 
attorney-general  to  recover  the  amount  of  such  tax. 

The  following  reports  will  show  the  methods  of  the  State  board  in  the  assess- 
ment of  express  companies  under  the  law  fixed  by  the  leg^lature  in  1899  and 
their  results: 

Express  companies,  1S09. 


Items. 

Adams  Ex- 
press Co. 

American  Ex- 
press Co.-Na- 
tional  Express 
Ck). 

Northern  Pa- 
cific Express 
Co. 

United  States 
Express  Co. 

Western  Ex- 
press Go. 

Actual  yalue  in  money  of  en- 
tire amount  of  capital  stock . 

$12,000,000.00 

$24,840,000.00 

$343,000.00 

H  COO,  000. 00 

$50,000.00 

Value  of  real  estate  situated 
without  this  State 

8.076,567.52 
8,962,371.21 

5,075,867.80 
18,262,19148 

785.94 

1,011,284.90 
961,150.00 

Value  of  personal  property 
not  used  In  ex  press  Dusiness. 

Total 

7,038,938.78 

23,338,062.28 

785.94 

1,992,434.00 

Actual  yalue  of  capital  stock. . 

4,901,061.27 

1,501,947.72 

842.264.06 

2,507,665.10 

50,000.00 

Total  miles  of  railroad,  stage, 
water,  and    other   routes 
oyer  which  the  company 
did  business 

29,846 
$166,227 

268 

•43,717.70 

10.028152108 
$1,230.76 

41,609.76 
$36,096 

8,154.67 

$118,871.18 

$0.028152106 
$3,205.71 

6,140 
$66,588 

87 

$5,793.18 

$0.02815210B 
$163.09 

61,867.69 
$40,861 

2,045.14 

$88,667.08 

10.0028152108 
$2,352.69 

1,820.8 

Value  per  mile 

$27.47 

Number  of  miles  over  which 
the  company  did  business 
in  this  State 

88L8 

Actual  value  of  the  property 
of  the  company  subiect  to 

this  State 

$10,474.81 
$0.028152108 

Average  rate   of    taxation, 
State  and  local,   consoli- 
dated in  this  State 

Total  amount  of  tax 

$294.87 

TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

Telegraph  companies  are  required  to  file  annually  with  the  State  treasurer  a 
statement,  under  oath,  showing  the  total  number  of  miles  of  their  telegraph  line, 
and  the  number  of  miles  of  such  line  within  the  State,  the  number  of  wires 
employed  on  each  division  of  such  line,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  miles  of  sin- 
gle wire  operated  within  the  State. 

Upon  the  filing  of  such  report  the  State  treasurer  issues  to  each  telegraph  com- 
pany a  license,  xv^n  jpayment  of  the  license  fee  for  State  purposes,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: For, the  first  wire,  $1  per  mile;  for  the  second  wire,  50  cents  per  mile;  for  the 
third  wire,  26  cents  per  mile;  for  the  fourth  and  each  additional  wire,  20  cents  per 
mile. 
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The  yield  of  the  tax  for  the  years  1890-1898  was  as  follows: 


1890 $7,775.77 

1891 8,091.16 

1892. 9,225.68 

1893 9,657.62 

1894 9,986.71 


1895 $9,999.45 

1896 10,817.56 

1897 10,684.28 

1898 10,882.16 


TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

Telephone  companies  annually  make  a  sworn  statement  of  their  gross  earnings 
for  the  fiscal  year- ending  December  81,  and  file  the  same  with  the  State  treasurer, 
who  thereupon  issues  to  each  telephone  company  an  annual  license,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  license  fee,  as  follows:  If  the  amount  of  gross  earnings  be  over 
$100,000,  3  per  cent  of  such  gross  earnings;  if  under  $100,000,  2^  per  cent.  A  pen- 
alty of  $5,000,  to  be  paid  the  State,  together  with  forfeiture  of  rights  and  fran- 
chises, follows  the  neelect  to  obtain  such  license. 

Such  taxation  is  in  ueu  of  all  other  taxation,  and  an  additional  license  fee  can 
not  be  imposed  by  a  municipality.  (Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  v.  Oshkosh, 
62  Wis.,  82.) 

The  yield  of  such  taxes  for  the  years  1890-1898  was  as  follows: 


1890 $4,691.48 

1891 5,076.43 

1892 5,520.43 

1893 11,705  71 

1894 9,716.29 


1895 $9,888.99 

1896 9,744.64 

1897 10,777.14 

1898 15,477.59 


STREET-RAILWAY  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  are  required  to  pay  annually  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or 
village  from  which  their  franchise  is  derived  a  tax  upon  their  gross  earnings,  as 
shown  by  a  sworn  statement  filed  with  such  treasurer. 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  graduated  as  follows: 

1.  Three  per  cent  upon  the  first  $800,000  and  4  per  c^nt  u];>on  all  amounts  of  such 
receipts  over  $800,000. 

2.  Those  whose  gross  cash  receipts  are  less  than  $800,000  i)er  annum,  as  follows: 
One  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  first  $250,000  or  less,  2i  per  cent  on  all  amounts 
of  such  receipts  over  $250,000.  Provision  is  made  for  tiie  apportionment  of  this 
license  fee  between  two  or  more  municipalities,  based  upon  me  number  of  miles 
of  track  or  wire  within  each;  also  where  the  track  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  principal  municipality  to  a  town  or  village,  such  municipality  shaU  receive  8 
portions  of  such  fee  to  1  in  such  town  or  village.  The  distmction  in  api>ortion- 
ment  between  electric  companies  and  railroad  companies  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  former  are  distinctively  local  corporations,  and  that  there  is  less  reason 
for  pavment  of  their  license  fees  into  the  general  funds  of  the  State. 

(H  the  taxes  so  collected,  the  State  receives  6  per  cent,  tiie  county  8  per  cent,  and 
the  municipalities  91  per  cent. 

Yield  of  taxes  to  State  on  street  railways  and  electric-light  companies,  being  6 
per  cent  of  the  whole: 

1896 $746.73 

1897 697.17 

1898 4,181.90 

GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  property  of  these 
companies  is  assessed.  In  addition,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  report  of  the 
tax  commission  of  1898: 

"After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  in  some  cities  to  properly  tax  some  of  the 
corporations  of  these  classes,  and  s^ter  several  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
prescribing  the  legal  method,  a  statute  was  adopted  providing  for  tiie  taxing  of 
waterworks  companies  and  gas  plants. 

' '  By  this  method  all  the  land,  pipes,  appurtenances,  and  franchises  are  treated  as 
personal  property  and  assessed  in  the  district  of  the  principal  office  of  the  comx)any, 
and  the  taxes  are  collected  like  other  taxes  on  personal  property;  and  where  the 
property  is  in  more  than  one  municipality  the  law  provides  ict  the  apportionment 
of  the  just  amount  to  each. 
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*'  The  statute  referred  to  is  based  upon  the  role  expressed  by  the  supreme  ooun 
that  although  all  of  the  property  of  such  corporations,  including  the  franchises, 
should  be  assessed  and  taxed,  the  different  kinds  of  property  TnaTnTig  up  the  plant 
should  not  be  segregated,  but  should  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  as  an 
entirety. 

**  The  representatives  of  several  companies  of  this  class  stated  that  they  would 
prefer  to  be  taxed  like  some  of  the  other  corporations,  on  the  basis  of  eross  earn- 
ings, and  suggested  that  even  if  the  percentage  were  so  adjusted  that  the  amount 
of  taxation  were  somewhat  increased  over  the  amount  paid  under  the  jpresent 
svstem  they  would  prefer  to  bear  it,  in  consideration  of  greater  uniformity  and 
their  consequent  ability  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  the  expense  and  fixed 
charges  of  their  business. 

**  There  would  seem  to  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  fair  value  of  this 
form  of  property,  and  we  do  not  recommend  any  change." 

These  are  local  taxes,  and  the  aggregate  amount  can  not  be  given. 

TRUST.  ANNUITY,  AND  GUAJtANTY  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  pay  to  the  State  ti-easurer  an  annual  license  fee  of  $800,  and 
in  addition  thereto  2  per  cent  of  their  net  annual  income.  The  whole  of  such 
tax  is  received  by  the  State,  this  is  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  except  those  upon  real  estate. 
The  tax  paid  by  loan  and  trust  companies  in  1898  was  $2,004.10. 

BANBCS. 

No  tax  is  assessed  upon  the  capital  of  banks,  but  the  stock  of  each  stockholder 
is  assessed  to  him  at  its  value,  as  other  taxable  property,  in  the  assessment  district 
where  such  bank  is  located.  The  value-  of  real  estate  owned  by  banks  is  not 
deducted  from  shares. 

Upon  demand  of  the  assessor  the  names  of  the  stockholders  and  the  number 
of  shares  held  by  each  are  required  to  be  furnished  by  each  bank.  But  accumu- 
lated profits  and  surplus  over  and  above  the  capital  stock  paid  in  are  assessed  for 
taxation  to  such  bank. 

The  tax  commission  of  1898  says  that  a  comparison  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
bank  stock  with  the  total  par  value,  as  shown  by  the  official  reports  in  1897,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  assessors'  valuations  ranged  from  nothing  at  all  to  over 
200  per  cent. 

Tne  par  value  of  the  stock  in  National,  State,  and  private  banks  in  the  summer 
of  1897  was  $18,141 .689.26.  The  surplus  and  undivided  profits  held  by  these  banks 
amounted  to  $6,073,824,  making  a  total  of  $24,215,018.26,  while  the  total  assessment 
of  bank  stock  for  the  whole  State  was  $7,588,890,  or  81  per  cent. 

Making  certain  corrections  because  of  assessment  of  bank  stock  in  one  citv 
under  another  head,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  bank  stock 
is  72  per  cent  of  its  par  value,  and  54  per  cent  of  the  sum  obtained  by  adding  the 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  to  the  par  value.  The  conmiission  says,  however, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bank  stock  in  the  State  that  pays  very  small  divi- 
dends, if  any,  and  is  not  salable  at  par. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  tax  commission  says  that  there  is  no  form  of  property 
in  the  State  that  pays  a  larger  tax  relatively  than  the  banks,  and  they  give  the 
familiar  reasons  for  this  statement— that  full  repoi-ts  being  required  of  bsuik 
officers  and  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  being  easily  ascertained  by  assessors, 
shares  are  generally  assessed  at  a  larger  proportion  of  their  real  value  than  any 
other  form  of  property  except,  possibly,  r^  estate. 

The  commission  refers  to  the  injustice  done  to  banks  in  some  cities  by  the  fail- 
ure of  assessors  to  adopt  a  uniform  method  of  deteimining  the  value  of  stock,  an 
evil  which  it  suggests  might  be  remedied  by  a  State  board. 

TITLE  GUARANTY  COMPANIES. 

Corporations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  or  guarantying  the  title  of  real 
estate  are  required  to  pav  to  the  State  the  same  license  fees  required  of  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  and  such  fees  are  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 

BOOM  COMPANIES.  ETC. 

Persons  or  corporations  owning  or  operating  dams,  booms,  sluiceways,  or  other 
structures  in  any  navigable  stream  wifiiin  or  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  booming,  driving,  or  otherwise  handling  logs  and  timber 
of  any  kind,  having  authority  so  to  do  under  the  laws  of  thie  State,  are  required 
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to  pay  license  fees  of  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  business.  Where  the 
property  and  improvements  of  such  person  or  company  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  his  or  its  business  have  been  taxed  by  the  town,  city,  or  village  where  the 
same  are  located,  then  the  amount  of  such  taxes  may  be  deducted  from  the  license 
fee  above  mentioned. 

PLANK  AND  TOLL  ROADS. 

Owners  of  plank  and  toll  roads  are  required  annually  to  pay  to  the  State  a 
license  fee  equal  to  3  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  such  roads,  the  same  to  be 
in  lieu  of  all  other  assessments  or  taxes.  The  tax  paid  by  these  roads  in  1898  was 
$688.59. 

FIRE  AND  NAVIGATION  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Companies  of  these  classes,  except  town,  church,  and  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies in  cities  and  villages,  transacting  business  in  Wisconsin  are  required  to  pay 
to  the  commissioner  of  insurance  as  a  license  fee  '*  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
gross  income,  including  cash,  notes,  receipts,  or  installment  notes  taken  for  pre- 
miums and  assessments  on  premium  notes  received  by  such  company  during  the 
inreceding  year  in  this  State,  as  shown  by  the  annual  statement  of  its  business 
required  to  be  made  by  law."  • 

They  also  pay  for  the  benefit  of  organized  fire  de]jartments  in  cities  and  villa^s 
where  they  are  maintained  2  per  cent  of  the  premiums  received  in  such  mumci- 
palities,  make  certain  contributions  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  fire  patrols 
and  fire  departments  in  cities  and  villages  under  certain  conditions,  and  pay 
various  items  of  fees  to  the  insurance  commissioner. 

While  these  exactions  are  not  imposed  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of 
the  State,  but  under  the  police  power  of  the  State,  they  considerably  add  to  the 
burdens  of  such  companies,  ana  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The 
amount  of  this  2  per  cent  tax  in  1898  was  ^,029.61. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Under  an  act  of  1899.  life  insurance  companies,  excepting  fraternal  insurance 
societies,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  not  purely  assessment  companies, 
pay  to  the  State  treasurer  an  annual  license  fee  of  1  -per  cent  of  their  gross  income, 
excepting  therefrom  the  rents  of  real  estate  upon  which  such  company  has  paid 
taxes  assessed  as  upon  other  real  estate  similarly  situated,  and  excepting  income 
from  interest  on  United  States  bonds. 

Such  insurance  companies  organized  without  the  State  pay  to  the  State  treas- 
urer an  annual  license  fee  of  1  i>er  cent  of  all  premiums  collected  from  residents 
of  the  State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  The  entire  premiums  collected, 
including  premium  notes  and  dividends  paid  to  the  insured,  are  so  taxed. 

All  other  insurance  companies  except  fraternal  societies,  including  assessment 
companies,  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  an  annual  license  of  $300. 

Prior  to  1899  life  insurance  companies  paid  an  annual  license  fee  of  $300,  and 
domestic  insurance  companies  paid  in  addition  2  per  cent  of  their  cash  receipts 
for  premiums.  This  tax  was  in  lieu  of  all  taxation  except  on  real  estate.  For- 
eign assessment  companies  paid  an  annual  license  fee  of  $25.  Domestic  assess- 
ment companies  paid  no  tax.  The  amount  of  taxes  from  these  companies  in  1898, 
under  the  old  law,  was  |35,747.19. 

CASUALTY  COMPANIES. 

Casualty  companies  pay  to  the  commissioner  of  insurance  an  annual  license  fee 
of  2  per  cent  of  their  gross  premiums,  which  in  1898  amounted  to  $22,249.27. 

SUMMARY. 

The  total  income  of  the  general  fund  of  the  State  for  1898  was  $2,971,140.72. 
Of  this,  $1,429,179.69  was  received  from  license  fees,  as  shown  by  die  following 
table: 

Licenses, 

Rallroadfl ^ $1,247,857.08 

Sleeping-car  companies 852.69 

Tcdegraph  comi>anies 10,882.15 

Telephone  companies 16,477.59 

Street-railway  companies  and  electric-light  companies 4, 131. 90 
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Licenses — Contintied, 

Loan  and  tmst  companiee $2,604.10 

Log  driving  and  boom  companies .: 1,769.92 

Plank-road  companie  s 683 .  59 

Insnranoe  companies 145,420.72 

Total 1,429,179.69 

Of  the  balance  of  general  fund  receipts,  amounting  to  $1,541 ,961  ;03,  $1,149,300.70 
was  received  bj  State  levies  on  general  property  and  from  special  charges  and 
taxes  upon  civd  actions,  $332,660.33  being  received  from  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  and  from  sundry  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  TAX  COMMISSION. 

Since  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Wisconsin  tax  system  was  prepared,  we  have 
received  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  tax  commission,  an  able, 
conservative,  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  modem  Hterature  of  taxation,  con- 
taining some  matter  of  special  interest  at  this  time. 

The  preliminary  work  of  this  commission  in  1899  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  tax  laws  in  the  several  States,  the  publications  of  leading  econ- 
omists and  financiers,  the  repoi-ts  of  tax  commissions  in  different  States  under 
various  systems  of  taxation,  and  recommendations  for  improvement  in  universally 
unsatisfactory  conditions. 

During  the  year  1900  the  commission  limited  the  scope  of  its  original  work 
largely  to  ascertaining  the  actual  and  assessed  values  of  the  different  lands  of 
taxable  prox)erty  of  the  State  taxed  under  different  systems,  for  the  purpose  of 
comx>aring  the  taxes  paid  by  these  several  classes  and  ascertaining  the  relation 
of  taxes  paid  under  the  general-property  tax  and  under  the  license  system  in 
vogue  in  that  State,  or,  in  other  words,  of  determining  the  prox)ortionate  burdens 
iniposed  upon  different  classes  of  prox>erty. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  of  sales  of  real  estate  and  assess- 
ments of  the  same  property  filed  each  year  by  the  registers  of  deeds  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  with  the  secretary  of  State,  and  other  data  and  information 
from  various  sources,  the  approximate  actual  value  of  the  taxable  real  estate  of 
Wisconsin,  based  upon  a  5-year  average  of  sales,  was  found  by  the  commission  to 
be  $1,192,867,499,  and  the  total  average  assessed  value  for  the  corresponding  5 
years  was  $518,824,553,  and  from  these  two  respective  sums  the  average  of  asseeSed 
value  was  found  to  be  43.4  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  actual  value. 

At  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  real  estate  sales  the  commissioners  also  made 
an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between  agricultural  property  and 
interests  represented  by  railroad  and  other  quasi-public  corporations.  For  this 
purpose  an  attempt  to  find  the  actual  values  of  property  based  upon  sales  was 
made,  although  they  point  out  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  problem  of 
making  comparison  of  properties  differing  so  widely  in  product. 

In  the  compilation  oi  data  of  farm  properties  thev  sought  simply  to  find  some 
basis  for  comparison.  The  method  pursued  was  through  inquiry  amonff  6,000 
representative  farmers  fairly  distributed  throughout  the  State.  A  series  of  ques- 
tions was  propounded  calculated  to  discover:  First,  liie  ratio  of  expense  to  gross 
income  of  agriculture;  second,  what  percentage  of  gross  income  and  income  from 
operation  the  farmer  pays  in  taxes;  third,  what  relation  the  assessment  of  per- 
sonal property,  comprising  implements  and  live  stock,  bears  to  his  total  assess- 
ment, and,  lastly,  the  opinions  of  farmers  as  to  the  ratio  which  the  assessed  v^ue 
of  their  farm  real  estate  bears  to  the  real  value  of  the  property.  From  1,124 
replies,  sufficiently  clear  and  reliable  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  in  which  all  but 
5  counties  of  the  State  were  represented,  the  value  of  the  lands  of  these  farmers 
was  estimated  to  be  $5,507,036,  and  the  assessment  of  the  same  proi>erty  in  1899 
was  $2,109,927,  being  an  average  ratio  of  assessment  to  actual  value  of  38  per 
cent.  A  smaller  number,  954,  representing  64  counties,  made  a  statement  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  their  farms  ana  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  upon  the  assesynents 
of  1899,  showing  gross  earnings  $871,351  and  taxes  $37,297,  or  about  4.2  per  cent 
of  gross  receipte. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-six  farmers,  representing  58  counties,  gave  their  gross 
income  as  $687,469,  and  income  less  expenses  $204^152,  the  ratio  of  gross  expenses 
to  gross  income  bein^  70.3  per  cent.  The  taxes  paid  by  these  656  farmers  averaged 
13  per  cent  of  their  mcome  from  operation  or  net  income.  Of  the  592  farmers 
who  rei)orted  their  assessments  on  tne  value  of  land,  implements,  and  live  stock. 
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the  average  ratio  of  assessment  to  actnal  value  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
land,  38  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  assessment  to  actual  valne  in  case  of  imx)lements 
being  2d.7  per  cent,  and  in  case  of  live  stock  46.3  per  cent.  Reduced  to  brief  form 
these  results  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  of  land 88 

Ratio  of  assessed  to  actual  value  of  implements 28.7 

Ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  of  live  stock 45.3 

Percentage  of  ^oss  earnings  paid  in  taxes 4.3 

Percenta^  of  income  from  operation  paid  in  taxes 18 

Ratio  wmch  assessed  value  of  farm  implements  bears  to  total  assessment  of 

farmer 3.46 

Ratio  which  assessed  value  of  live  stock  bears  to  real  estate  of  farmers 17. 4 

While  these  returns  are  crude  and  uncertain  as  compared  with  the  returns  of 
manufacturers  and  kindred  industries,  the  commission  expressed  the  belief  that 
even  on  so  limited  a  scale  thev  indicate  in  some  degree  the  actual  conditions. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  the  comparison  of  this  farm  prcmerty  u];>on  this  basis 
with  that  of  manufacturing  plants,  railroads,  and  kin<frea  business  properties 
must  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  great  degree  jraesswork  against  comparative  accu- 
racy, althouf^h  for  ];>opular  use  not  devoid  of  substantial  value. 

A  similar  inquiry  among  manufacturers  showed  the  average  assessed  value  to 
be  37.3  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  in  1900.  The  results  of  inquiries  concerning 
this  class  of  properties  were,  however,  admitted  to  be  very  meager  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State  who  were  invited  to 
appear  biefore  the  commission,  in  presenting  their  views  of  the  relative  burdens 
of  taxation  on  different  classes  of  property,  presented  statistics  of  data  collected 
by  them  in  16  of  the  70  counties,  showing  tne  average  ratio  of  assessed  to  true 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  of  all  classes  to  oe  85.5  per  cent,  or  as  they 
claimed  about  one-third. 

A  somewhat  similar  inquiry  by  the  commission  as  to  business  and  residence 
property  showed  the  assessed  valuation  to  be  67.5  per  cent  of  the  actual  value,  and 
that  the  business  property  reported  upon  x>ays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  18  per  cent 
of  gross  income  and  34  per  cent  of  net  income. 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

The  ratio  of  the  assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  the  State,  exclusive  of 
raUroad  property,  to  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  prox>erty  was  19.63  per 
cent,  based  upon  the  assessors'  returns  for  1898.  Referring  to  the  personal  prop- 
erty, jBspecialiy  that  of  an  intangible  character,  which  escapes  the  tax  rolls,  the 
commissioners  say  that  in  the  practical  administration  of  tax  laws  it  is  apparent 
that  calculations  must  be  conmied  to  that  actually  finding  a  place  ui)on  the  rolls. 
"  Speculation  as  to  how  much  escapes  will  not  make  up  the  deficiency,  nor  can  it 
be  contended  that  the  evasion  is  ground  for  lessening,  the  just  burdens  on  prop- 
erty that  can  be  reached."  They  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ratio  of  assessed 
to  real  value  of  personalty  on  the  rolls  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
real  estate,  35.5  i>er  cent. 

A  like  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  merchants'  stocks  shows  the  assessed  value  to 
be  45.5  i>er  cent  of  the  actual  values,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  actual  values 

S'ven  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  mere  opinions  of  merchants,  and  that  the 
fference  may  be  less  than  indicated. 

These  methods,  based  u];>on  mere  opinions,  are  estimates  of  owners,  and  render 
results  of  very  doubtful  value  and  reliability  as  a  basis  for  taxation  as  compared 
with  the  values  of  classes  of  pToperty  obtained  through  more  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive methods  based  upon  more  certain  principles  and  elements. 

It  is  shown  tiiat  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  is  assessed  at  77.7  per  cent  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  paid-up  stock,  at  63.1  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
paid-up  stock  and  surplus,  and  58  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  paid-up  stock, 
surplus,  and  undivided  profits  comoined. 

Tne  rei)ort  also  contains  an  interesting  account  of  a  laborious  and  painstaking 
effort  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  properties  of  quasi-public  corporations  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  tne  Durden  of  taxation  thereon  under  the  license 
system  with  that  on'  property  of  other  kinds  under  the  ^neral  proi>erty  tax,  and  of 
determining  whether  it  is  advisable  to  readjust  the  existing  system,  or  chan^^  to 
the  assessment  of  the  property  of  corporation?  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  witii  a 
view  to  taxing  it  upon  an  approximately  equal  basis  with  other  property. 
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With  this  end  in  yiew,  a  hearing  was  given  to  the  connael  and  repieeentatives  of 
the  railway  companies  operating  within  the  State  and  an  opportamty  afforded 
for  the  presentation  of  their  views  of  the  questions  involved^  viz:  Whether  the 
present  system  of  license  fees  on  gross  earnings  should  be  abolished  and  railroad 

Eroperty  valued  and  assessed  bv  the  ad  valorem  system  or  general  inroperty  tax. 
I  the  ad  valorem  method  is  adopted,  what  mode  should  be  prescribed  for  the 
ascertaming  of  the  value  of  such  property  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
value  of  oSier  toxable  property  in  the  State?  If  the  license  system  is  retained, 
what  mode  should  be  adopted  to  determine  the  percentag^e  of  gross  earnings  to  be 
paid  which  would  make  the  tax  paid  equal  to  the  taxation  imposed  upon  other 
property? 

lliere  was  shown  to  be  substantial  agreement  between  counsel  for  the  com- 
panies represented  ux)on  the  following  proi)08itions: 

1.  That  the  license-fee  system  is  certain,  simple,  inexpensive,  self -executing,  and 
affords  a  fairly  reasonable  method  of  determining  the  relative  tax  obligations  of 
the  different  railway  properties. 

2.  That  the  local  assessment  of  railroad  prox)erty  by  men  unfamiliar  with  such 
prox>erty  is  exx>en8ive,  impracticable  if  not  imi>osiEdble,  and  works  satisfactorily 
neither  to  the  public  nor  to  the  railway  companies. 

8.  That  in  case  the  ad  valorem  basis  is  adopted  for  the  taxation  of  railroad 
property,  the  valuation  shall  be  made  by  a  central  authority. 

4.  That  under  the  existing  license-fee  system  the  railroads  are  now  paying  their 
just  and  full  share  of  taxes  or  more. 

The  commission  early  in  its  investigation  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
method  of  local  taxation  of  railroads  should  not  be  restored,  and  eliminated  it 
from  consideration.  It  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  ad  valorem  system  admin- 
istered bv  a  State  board  and  the  license  or  earnings  system,  and  concluded  that 
taxation  by  either  method  should  be  imposed  upon  the  entire  property  of  the  cor* 
I)oration  according  to  value  or  earning  capacity,  and  that  no  division  of  the  elements 
constituting  the  unit  of  value  or  abmty  to  pav  should  be  permitted. 

In  considering  the  ad  valorem  method,  the  fact  was  recognized  that  the  "  valua- 
tion of  railroad  property  at  full  value  and  other  kinds  at  one-half  value  or  less, 
when  the  same  rate  of  taxation  is  laid  on  both,  is  so  grossly  inequitable  and 
unjust  that  the  constant  effort  and  inclination  will  be  to  oring  the  former  down 
to  the  common  level,  or  supposed  equality." 

It  seems  to  be  further  assumed  that  the  leveling  process  must,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  assessing  body,  and  that  if  complete 
and  accurate  statistics  of  the  true  value  of  all  classes  of  proi>6rty  in  the  State  were 
obtained  and  the  board  **  comprised  of  able,  experienced,  and  skillful  members  of 
approved  integrity,  holding  a  continued  tenure  of  office,*'  the  valuation  of  such 
property  might  be  held  in  proper  relation  to  other  classes  of  property  and  the 
valuation  and  taxation  made  with  approximate  justice  and  equity,  thus  clearly 
indicating  the  inherent  difficulty  and  weakness  of  the  ad-valorem  system  as 
applied  to  this  class  of  proi>erty.  This  result,  says  the  commission,  would  have 
the  advantage  of  preventing  fluctuation  in  the  revenue  in  times  of  depression  or 
prosperity,  which  is  one  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  earnings  system. 

B^ognizing  the  obvious  advantafi^es  of  the  earnings  tax,  the  commission  says 
it  has  been  so  long  established  in  ue  State  that  a  cnange  should  not  be  made 
unless  a  better  substitute  is  shown. 

The  distinguishing  defects  in  the  earnings  tax,  such  as  fluctuation  in  earnings 
and  taxes,  its  relation  to  expenditures,  and  the  validity  of  such  a  tax  on  interstate 
earnings,  are  discussed  witn  clearness  and  intelligence. 

The  commission  industriouslv  attempted  to  discover  some  reliable  method  for 
ascertiuning  the  actual  value  oi:  railroad  property  in  the  State,  which  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  just  and  adequate  taxation  of  such  property  under  the  ad  valorem 
system,  or  to  determine  the  rates  to  be  fixed  upon  gross  earnings  to  make  the  tax 
proportional  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  other  property. 

It  is  declared  that  the  ar^ment  of  railroad  counsel  failed  to  point  out  any 
practical  method  for  a  reliable  valuation.  Several  methods  were  suggested  by 
railroad  counsel,  none  of  which  were  admitted  to  be  even  approximatelv  correct, 
while  one  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  there  is  no  criterion  for  the  valuation  of 
railroad  property  that  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

The  conclusion  of  all  these  arguments  was  that  there  is  no  mode  of  determining 
the  value  of  railroad  property  which  can  be  relied  upon.  It  was  contended  that 
when  terminals  and  facilities  of  great  value  at  railroad  centers,  connections, 
contracts,  and  traffic  arrangements  with  other  railroads  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion, the  value  of  through  lines  presented  a  problem  so  complex  as  to  be  incapable 
of  solution  by  any  method,  investigation,  research,  or  exercise  of  human  judgment. 
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The  commissioii,  however,  concltided  that  whatever  the  difficulties,  it  was  not 
wise  to  delay  an  honest  attempt  to  find  the  value  of  such  proi)ertie8  by  the  best 
X>06sible  test.  It  expressed  the  belief  that  the  distribution  of  the  value  of  such 
property  between  the  States  according  to  mileage  in  each  State  is  the  only  prac- 
Ucad  method  and  as  nearly  accurate  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 

In  the  adoption  of  a  method  for  determining  the  value  of  this  class  of  property, 
the  commission  rejected  as  unduly  expensive  the  employment  of  experts  to 
determine  Uie  physical  value  of  the  railroads— a  method  employed  by  the  Michigan 
tax  commission  during  the  past  year  with  results  of  very  questionable  worth, 
even  for  the  purpose  <^  comp^^son  in  taxation.  Two  principal  sources  of  evi- 
dence were  obtainable,  the  first  being  the  reports  of  railroads  containing  accounts 
of  the  cost  of  the  roads  and  equipment,  issues  of  stocks  and  funded  debts,  gross 
and  net  earnings,  operating  expenses,  interest  and  dividends  paid,  etc.;  the  second 
being  to  take  the  market  price  of  the  capital  stock  and  funded  debt  of  each  road 
for  a  certain  period  and  mid  the  value  by  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  stocks 
and  bonds. 

The  average  market  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  was  compiled  from  the  best 
and  most  reliable  sources  obtainable  for  periods  of  1, 8,  and  5  years,  and  the  value 
of  railroad  property  in  Wisconsin,  determined  by  the  mileage  plan. 

The  market  values  ascertained  by  this  method  were  as  follows: 

Five-year  average $317,995,718 

Three-year  average - 231,850,451 

One-year  average 253,818,776 

Taking  the  agj^egate  value  of  all  the  taxable  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
State  as  ascertamed  by  the  methods  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  the  total  taxes 
raised  for  the  year  ISd*^  the  tax  rate  upon  that  valuation,  it  was  found,  would  have 
been  1.1545  i>er  cent.  For  the  purpose  of  comparsion  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
owners  of  real  and  pcfrsonal  property  with  that  which  would  fall  on  railroads 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis,  the  commission  took  the  average  market  price  of  the 
capital  stock  and  debt  for  the  6-year  period.  It  was  then  shown  that,  extending 
this  illustrative  tax  upon  that  basis,  the  amount  of  tax  would  be  $2,516,760.56. 
Based  ux)on  the  3-year  average  and  the  1-year  average,  the  tax  would  of  course  be 
corres];>ondinRly  higher. 

It  was  further  shown  that  if,  instead  of  using  the  average  rate  referred  to,  the 
aggregate  value  of  real  and  personal  property  was  added  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  tlie  railroads  on  the  5-year  basis,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  raised  from  both 
classes  in  1899,  the  general  taxes  and  the  license  taxes,  the  rate  would  be  1.102, 
and  the  amount  paid  by  the  railroads  at  that  rate  would  have  been  $2,402,813.81. 

The  commission  also  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  **  a  too  radical  change 
might  affect  the  value  of  the  roads  and  cause  the  rates  charged  for  traffic  to  be 
increased."  From  these  ingenious  investigations  and  comparisons  the  commis- 
sion concluded  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  change  the  existing  license-fee  system 
until  it  was  more  thoroughly  tested,  after  so  fixing  the  rates  that  the  tax  on  gross 
earnings  would  be  placed  upon  a  basis  equitable  in  comparison  with  the  tax  on 
other  property. 

This  general  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  much  safer  and  sounder  than  the 
methods  employed  in  the  comparisons.  In  fact,  these  methods  illustrate,  as  stated 
by  the  New  Jersey  commission,  *•  how  impracticable  it  is  to  compare  two  things 
which  are  essentially  dissimilar;  how  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  it  is  to  make  a 
correct  and  just  comparison  of  two  systems  of  taxation  based  upon  dissimilar 
principles."  Such  comparisons  are  perhaps  useful  for  general  purposes,  but 
obviously  constitute  an  unsound  basis  for  tax  legislation.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  respective  methods  are  based  must  be  the  primary  consideration,  and 
the  comparative  valuation  thus  obtained  secondary. 

In  pursuing  tiieee  methods  of  comparison  of  the  accurate  maximum  values  of 
one  class  of  property,  including  the  elements,  tangible  and  intangible,  which  go 
to  make  up  earning  capacity,  with  other  classes  of  prox>erty  based  upon  property 
estimate  and  conjecture,  it  is  obvious  that  liberal  allowance  must  be  made 
through  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  those  conducting  the  comparisons,  and 
that  numerous  elements  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  are  likely  to  be  determined  in 
favor  of  classes  coming  under  the  general  property  tax.  A  reliable  authority  has 
stated,  in  substance,  that  the  method  of  arriving  at  values  by  capitalizing  earn- 
ings at  a  certain  percentage  (or  by  market  value  of  bonds  and  stock)  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  property  or  valuation  method,  and  for  all 
practical  purx)oses  amounts  to  a  tax  xipon  earmn^s. 

The  application  to  one  class  of  property,  x)eculiar  and  complex  in  character,  of 
a  method  of  valuation  which  includes  not  only  tangibltt  property  values,  but  such 
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intangible  elements  as  franchises,  terminal  connections,  traffic  arrangements, 
business  management,  etc.,  and  to  other  classes  the  methods  employed  by  the 
assessors  for  ascertaining  valnes  of  real  and  personal  property  in  genersil,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  by  business  and  industrial  interests  as  affording  an  approx- 
imately reliable  basis  of  comparison  or  as  calculated  to  deduce  sound  and  logical 
conclusions.  The  soundness  and  justice  of  the  conclusions  reached  necissarily 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  commissioners. 

Valuations  were  also  placed  upon  the  prox>erties  of  street  railways,  telegraph 
companies,  and  telephone  companies  by  somewhat  similar  methods  for  like  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  ^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

In  making  recommendations  the  commissioners  **  have  sought  to  be  consenra- 
tive,  keeping  in  mind,  while  seeking  remedies  for  the  evils  laid  bare,  that  too 
radical  an  effort  to  bring  relief  might  tend  to  neutralize  the  good  which  would 
follow  upon  an  immediate  equalization  of  the  tax  burden." 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  may  justly  be  regarded  as  more  sound  than 
the  methods  employed  for  comparison  of  property  values  and  as  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  commission.  They  recommend  as 
follows: 

MAINTAIN  LI0BN8E-FEE  SYSTEM. 

That  the  license-fee  system  of  collecting  taxes  from  certain  corporations  be 
maintained,  at  least  until  it  be  given  a  test  under  conditions  that  will  make  the 
returns  received  from  it  more  nearly  equal  to  what  would  be  collected  from  the 
same  properties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

LICENSE  FEB  TO  BE  COLLECTED  FROM  RAILROADS. 

That  the  annual  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  railroads  in  lien  of  all  other  taxes 
shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  annual  gross  earnings  graded  from  a  minimum  of  8 
per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  51  per  cent,  the  graduation  and  classification  to  be  as 
follows: 

Threeper  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads  whose  gross  earning  do  not 
exceed  $2,000  per  mile;  the  rate  thereafter  to  be  increased  from  the  minimum  of 
8  per  cent  by  adding  thereto  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for  each  $100  of  gross  earn- 
ings per  mile  until  the  gross  earnings  per  nule  shall  equal  $4,500  and  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  5i  per  cent  is  reached;  and  5^  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all 
railroads  whose  gross  earnings  per  mile  are  $4,500  and  over.  Thus,  railroads 
whose  gross  earnings  are  equal  to  $3,000  per  mile  will  pay  4  per  cent;  $4,000  per 
mile,  5  -per  cent;  $4,500  per  mile,  or  over,  5i  per  cent. 

The  railroads  in  1900  on  the  earnings  of  1899  paid  the  sum  of  $1,546,720.^  on 
gross  earnings  of  $89,487,408.67.  The  above  classification  on  the  per  cent  of  the 
gross  earnings  if  applied  to  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  1899  wHl  give  a 
revenue  of  approximately  $2,160,000. 

SHALL  NOT  BE  A  WAIVER. 

That  the  payment  of  a  license  fee  on  the  gross  earnings  reported  to  the  State 
treasurer  by  the  railroads,  and  the  granting  of  a  license  to  operate  the  ndlroad  in 
the  State  shall  not  be  a  waiver  of  tne  right  to  recover  such  further  sum  as  inves- 
tigation may  show  ought  to  have  been  paid. 

REASSESSMENT. 

That  in  case  the  taxation  of  railroads  under  the  license  fee  system  shall  be 
held  invalid  on  grounds  not  affecting  the  justice  or  equity  of  the  tax  a  State 
board  shall  be  designated  and  empowered  to  reassess  the  amount  of  the  license 
fee  which  should  have  been  paid  upon  the  prox)erty  of  the  railroad  corporations 
at  the  actual  value,  and  to  levy  a  tax  thereon  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

STREET  RAILWAYS  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTINa  AND  POWER  COMPANIES. 

That  the  annual  license  fee  charged  the  above-named  companies  shall  be  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  receipts  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  S  per  cent  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  per  cent,  graded  and  classified  as  follows:  Three  per  cent  of  the  annual 
gross  reoeiptB  of  all  companies  whose  earnings  per  annum  shall  not  exceed  $35»000; 
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and  thereafter  to  be  increased  from  the  minimmn  rate  of  8  per  cent  by  adding 
thereto  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for  each  additional  |7,500  of  gross  receipts  over 
$25,000  rnitil  gross  receipts  of  $100,000  are  reached,  when  the  rate  will  be  4  per 
cent;  and  increased  from  4  per  cent  by  adding  thereto  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  lor 
each  additional  $10,000  of  gross  receipts  over  $100,000  nntil  annual  gross  receipts 
of  $200,000  are  reached,  when  the  rate  will  be  5  per  cent;  then  5  x>er  cent  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  such  companies  whose  gross  receipts  per  annom  shall  exceed 
$200,000. 

TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

That  the  annual  license  fee  which  shall  be  charged  telephone  companies  shall 
be  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts,  ran^ng  from  a  minimnTn  of  8  x>er  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  5  per  cent,  graded  and  classified  as  follows:  Three  x)er  cent  on  the 
gross  receipts  or  all  telephone  companies  whose  gross  receipts  per  annum  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000;  the  rate  thereafter  to  be  increased  from  tne  minimum  rate  of  3 
per  cent  b^  adding  thereto  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for  each  additional  $7,500  of 
gross  receipts  over  $^,000  until  gross  receipts  of  $100,000  are  reached,  when  the 
rate  will  be  4  per  cent;  thereafter  to  be  increased  from  4  per  cent  by  adding 
thereto  one-ten&  of  1  i)er  cent  for  each  additional  $10,000  of  gross  receipts  over 
$100,000  until  $200,000  of  gross  receipts  are  reached,  when  the  rate  will  oe  5  per 
cent;  then  5  per  cent  on  me  gross  receipts  of  such  companies  whose  gross  receipts 
per  annum  shall  exceed  $200,000. 

TELBOBAPH  COMPANIES. 

That  telegraph  companies  operating  in  the  State  be  taxed  on  the  ad  valorem 
basis,  the  assessment  to  be  made  by  a  State  board  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  sleep- 
tag  car,  express,  freight  line,  and  equipment  companies. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

That  Chapter  m,  laws  1899,  be  changed  so  as  to  more  specifically  define  the 
property  to  be  deducted  in  making  the  assessment  of  express  companies.  The 
companies  have  made  the  claim  that  the  property  **  not  used  in  the  business  of 
such  express  company  "  should  be  deducted  oef  ore  making  the  assessment  of  their 
property.  It  was  contended  in  the  hearings  before  the  State  board  of  assessment 
that  a  large  amount  of  personal  propert^r,  consisting  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  other  securities  constituting  the  capital  of  the  companies  was  not  used  in  the 
express  business.  While  such  property  is  not  actually  used  in  the  transportation 
business  of  the  companies,  it  gives  stren^h  and  credit,  which  enable  them  to  do 
a  lar^e  amount  of  business.  The  State  board  of  assessment  being  in  doubt  as  to 
the  right  to  include  such  property  in  the  valuation  of  the  express  companies,  have 
allowed  such  deduction  in  view  of  the  indefinite  provisions  of  the  statute. 

FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS. 

That  the  statutes  prescribing  the  conditions  upon  which  foreign  corx)orations 
are  permitted  to  transact  business  in  this  State  be  amended  in  importcmt  particu- 
lars to  secure  their  better  regulation,  control,  and  taxation.  Such  corporations 
should  at  least  be  compelled  to  file  their  charters  or  articles  of  incorporation  and 
pay  the  same  fees  as  are  required  of  domestic  corporations.  They  should  also 
make  reix)rts  of  the  capital  employed  within  the  State,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  demanded.  A  reasonable  license  fee  should  be  imposed  on  such 
corporations  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  corporate  powers  and  franchises 
in  carrying  on  their  business  within  the  State. 

INHERITANCE  OR  SUCCESSION  TAX. 

That  a  change  be  made  in  chapter  855,  laws  of  1899,  which  provides  for  a  tax  on 
inheritances  or  transfers  of  i>ersonal  property.  This  is  generally  commended  as 
a  just  and  wise  measure,  and  reaches  for  taction  a  large  volume  of  intang^ible 
property  which  would  otiierwise  escape.  The  act,  however,  has  two  provisions 
which  exempt  certain  property  that  ought  to  pay  the  inheritance  tax.  -The  first 
is  that  part  of  section  11  which  reads  as  follows: 

''  There  shall  be  deducted  from  such  valuation  an  amount  ei^ual  to  the  fair 
valuation  of  all  personal  property  over  and  above  $10,000  upon  which  the  testator, 
intestate,  grantor,  vendor,  bargainer,  or  donor  has  paid  the  previous  year  a  per- 
sonal property  tax." 
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This  provision  shonld  be  stricken  out.  The  other  provision  which  should  also 
be  stricKen  ont  is  the  last  clause  of  section  19,  which  reads  as  follows: 

<«  In  case  of  any  transfer  of  any  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation 
which  owns  real  estate,  the  proportionate  market  value  of  its  real  estate  taxed  ae 
such  shall  be  deducted  from  the  appraised  value  of  any  such  shares  so  transferred 
and  taxed  as  herein  provided." 

The  real  estate  of  the  corporation,  the  proportionate  value  of  which  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  appraised  value  of  the  capitol  stock,  may  be  situated  in  this  or 
other  States,  so  that  the  clause  as  it  now  stands  will  result  in  the  exemption  of 
capital  stock  to  a  large  extent  from  the  payment  of  the  inheritance  tax,  as  nearly 
everv  corporation  owns  more  or  less  real  estate.  The  increasing  volume  of  this 
species  of  intans^ble  property  now  escaping  ordinary  taxation  should  at  least  be 
subject  to  the  inheritance  tax.  Section  13  of  the  law  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  county  court  to  determine  the  cash  value  of  the  estate,  without  appointing 
appraisers,  ^ould  be  amended  so  as  to  ^provide  for  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
hearing,  which  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  proceedings. 


IOWA. 

In  thifl  State  considerable  effort  of  a  conservative  character  has  been  made 
dnring  recent  vears  to  improve  the  cmde  and  inadequate  general  property  tax 
system  adopted  in  an  early  day,  before  corporate  property  had  assumed  any  con- 
siderable proportions.  The  progress  of  reform  m  the  taxation  of  property  in 
corporate  and  intangible  forms  and  the  adoption  of  more  modem  methods  has, 
however,  apparently  been  imx>eded  by  the  ambi^ous  constitutional  provision 
that  **  the  property  of  all  corporations  for  pecuniarjr  profit  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  the  same  as  that  of  individuals; "  hj  the  tenacity  with  which  public  senti- 
ment of  the  State  clings  to  the  idea  of  taxing  such  forms  in  "  the  same  maAner, 
to  the  same  extent,  at  the  same  rates,  and  for  the  same  purposes  "  as  the  property 
of  individuals,  and  the  apparent  reluctance  to  supplement  the  general  property 
tax  by  the  adoption  of  entirely  separate  and  distinctive  methods  for  the  taxation 
of  special  classes  of  corporate  property  by  uniform  State  assessments.  Ck>nsid- 
eralue  progress  has,  however,  been  made  since  the  report  of  the  tax  commission 
in  1893  by  the  revision  of  the  tax  code  in  1897,  and  the  good  effects  of  changes 
already  made  wHl  doubtless  be  conducive  to  still  greater  progress  in  that  direction. 

The  report  of  the  tax  commission  referred  to  is  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  taxation  in  American  States  lacking  in  positive  force  and  virility.  It  was  the 
avowed  **  aim  of  the  commission,  next  to  oringing  about  a  readjustment  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  to  see  that  these  burdens  were  not  increased."  It  expresses 
the  firm  belief  that  the  bill  proposed  by  it,  if  placed  upon  the  statute  book, 
would  accomplish  both  these  reforms;  that  it  would  even  *'have  a  tendency 
actually  to  lessen  the  public  burdens  as  to  those  who  now  pay  taxes." 

Thus  prepared,  **  the  measure  is  submitted  for  the  critical  consideration  of  the 
people  who  must  furnish  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  the  counties,  and  to  whom 
these  revenues  belong  for  disbursement."  As  an  educational  source  regarding 
just,  uniform,  and  progressive  taxation,  to  the  people  who  must  **  furnish  the 
revenues,"  it  falls  short.  The  commission  seems  to  follow  rather  than  lead  public 
sentiment. 

Still  it  would  hardly  be  charitable  to  conclude  that  the  commissioners  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  adequacy  of  tiie  existing  system  of  taxation  in  that 
State.  Bather  should  it  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  changes 
recommended  were  f oUowed  by  the  legislature  in  the  revision  of  the  tax  code  in 
1897,  that  they  sought  what  was  then  attainable  in  legislation  rather  than  the 
framing  of  correct  scientific  methods  and  theories  of  taxation.  Some  deficien- 
cies in  the  existing  methods  and  in  administration  are  mildly  set  forth,  but  no 
positive  or  radical  changes  in  methods  are  recommended,  the  commissioners  appar- 
entiy  confining  themselves  to  the  bettco*  enforcement  of  the  prevailing  general 
property  tax  and  its  adaptation  to  changing  economical  conations. 

Tliey  advert  to  the  fact  that  corporations  are  multiplying  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  x)opulation;  that  statutory  provisions  for  taxing  corporations 
in  general  remain  practically  unchanged  smce  the  time  when  there  were  very 
few  of  them  in  the  State^  and  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  assessors  in  many 
cases  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  their  listing;  yet  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  corporation  organization  tax  ana  aim  **  to  render  the  man- 
ner of  listing  and  assessing  corporations  clear  and  unambigpioufl  and  so  as  to 
secure  from  them  contributions  to  the  public  revenue  proportioned  in  amount  to 
those  supplied  by  individuaJs." 

No  denidte  recommendations  were  made  or  opinions  expressed  ux>on  the  ques- 
tion of  divorcement  of  the  sources  of  the  State  and  local  revenues,  any  opinion 
for  or  against  such  a  change  being  expressly  withheld,  the  bill  presented  simply 
contaimng  alternative  provisions  in  that  regard,  resulting  in  the  retention  of  the 
existing  method. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  in  respect  to  organization  tax, 
corx>oration  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  other  suggestions  were  followed  in  x>art 
only  by  the  legislature  in  the  revision  of  the  code,  although  the  laws  were  con- 
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siderably  altered  with  respect  to  assessment  of  corporations  generally.  Gonsid* 
erable  change  was  made  in  the  listing  and  assessment  of  property  and  more 
stringent  methods  adopted,  which  are  expected  to  greatly  increase  the  valuation 
and  discovery  of  property  for  taxation. 

Little  need  be  said  with  respect  to  the  general  system  in  Yogue  as  applied  to 
real  and  x)ei*SQnal  property  in  general.  It  is  the  cmde  general  property  tax  bv  local 
assessment,  through  elective  local  officers,  for  local,  county,  and  apportioned  State 
taxes,  mingled  with  the  primitive  equalization  as  between  townsnixw  by  county 
boards  of  review  and  among  coxmties  by  a  state  board  of  equalization. 

During  the  biennial  period  from  July  1, 1897,  to  June  80, 1899,  the  State  receipts 
from  county  levies  were  |4,055,767.75;  from  corporations,  viz,  insurance,  tele- 
phone, express,  and  telegraph,  |875,596.57;  the  remainder  of  State  revenues  being 
from  officers'  fees,  collatersQ  inheritances,  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

We  will  refer  in  detail  to  the  provisions  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of 
various  classes  of  corporate  property. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

The  executive  council,  or  State  board  of  review,  fix  the  rate  of  tAxation  for 
State  revenues  upon  the  valuation  of  taxable  "gropeTtj  within  the  State,  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  general  State  purposes  bemg  fixed  by  the  general 
assembly.  The  rates  for  ordinarv  coimtv  revenues,  support  of  schools  and  other 
local  purposes,  are  limited  by  statute.  The  amounts  requii-ed  within  these  limi- 
tations are  levied  by  the  board  of  sux)ervisors  in  each  county  upon  the  assessed 
value  of  tan^ble  property  within  the  county.  The  exemptions  of  property  are 
liberal,  including  as  usual  property  for  public  and  charitable  purposes  as  well  as 
property  for  f wmly  support  and  farms,  young  live  stock,  and  &ams,  utensils,  and 
other  property  essential  to  livelihood. 

The  Doard  of  sux)ervisors  constitutes  the  county  board  of  review,  and  adjusts 
the  assessments  of  the  several  townships,  cities,  and  towns,  and  the  State  execu- 
tive council  acts  as  a  State  board  of  review  for  the  adjustment  of  valuations  of 
the  several  counties. 

In  the  assessment  laws  it  is  esi>ecially  provided  that  all  property  subject  to  tax- 
ation shall  be  valued  at  its  actual  value,  meaning  its  value  in  the  market  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  assessed  for  taxation  at  25  per  cent  of  such  actual 
value,  the  purpose  of  this  unique  method  of  assessment  being  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  excessive  levies  upon  a  basis  of  full  valuation,  there  being  a  constitutional 
limitation  upon  the  power  to  create  municipal  indebtedness. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  individuals  and  private  corporations  is  taxa- 
ble locally  for  both  State  and  local  purposes.  Aside  from  the  liberal  statutory 
exemptions,  it  is  designed  to  bring  all  kinds  of  property  upon  the  rolls  by  uni- 
form methods  and  rates,  and  to  accomplish  that  object  there  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  construction  of  the  term  **  double  taxation,"  the  evils  of 
that  injustice  being  apparently  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  escape  of  property 
from  single  taxation. 

For  the  purposes  of  taxation,  credits  are  expressly  defined  to  include  **  every 
claim  or  demand  due  or  to  become  due  for  money,  labor,  or  other  valuable  thing; 
every  annuity  or  sum  of  money  receivable  at  stated  x>eriods  and  aU  money  or 
property  of  any  kind  secured  by  deed,  title,  mortgage,  bond,  or  otherwise,  and 
all  moneys  of  every  kind,  credits,  and  corporation  shares  or  stock  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  notes,  accounts,  contracts,  bills  of  exchange,  judgments, 
choses  in  action,  liens  of  any  kind,  and  securities  other  than  those  of  the  United 
States." 

It  has  been  held  that  the  taxation  of  a  mortgage  debt  in  the  hands  of  a  mort- 

§agee  and  also  of  the  prox)erty  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagor  does  not  constitute 
ouble  taxation,  and  tnat,  although  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  a  corporation 
to  the  corporation  and  the  shares  of  Its  stock  to  the  holders  thereof  may  amount 
to  double  taxation,  it  is  not  unconstitutional. 

The  statute  provides  for  a  limited  and  conditional  deduction  of  debts  from  the 
amount  of  money  or  credits  listed  by  any  person,  being  limited  to  the  gross 
amount  of  all  debts  owing  in  good  faith  and  not  formed  with  a  view  to  decreasing 
taxation,  and  it  being  specifically  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
deduction  on  account  of  any  indebtedness  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  non- 
taxable prox>erty.  Deductions  for  debts  are  made  only  from  moneys  and  credits. 
The  bill  proposed  by  the  tax  commission  omitted  all  provisions  for  deduction  of 
indebtedness  of  any  kind,  from  the  amount  of  moneys  and  credits,  but  the  legis- 
lature did  not  follow  their  plan  in  this  respect. 
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LISTING. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  secure  by  law  a  fair  and  equitable  listing  of  all  the  tax- 
able property  of  individuals  and  corporations,  the  values,  however,  being  fixed 
by  the  assessors.  The  local  assessor  is  required  to  Ust  and  assess  the  property  of 
each  taxpayer  with  his  assistance,  the  owner  being  required  to  list  his  property 
under  oath  subscribed  by  him  and  administered  by  the  assessor,  refusal  to  take 
which  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor.  The  assessor  is  required  to  fix  the  value 
of  prox>erty  assessed,  and  at  the  time  it  is  made,  to  notify  the  owner  in  writing  of 
the  valuation  put  upon  his  property,  directing  him  to  appear  before  the  Ix^d 
of  review  and  e^ow  why  the  assessment  should  be  changed  if  he  feels  aggrieved. 

In  case  any  person  refuses  to  list  property  the  assessor  assesses  it  according  to 
the  best  information  obtainable,  and  adds  to  the  taxable  valuation  100  per  cent. 
Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  regard  to  his  taxable 
property  is  declared  Kuilty  of  perjury. 

Elach  Rrain,  ice,  and  coal  dealer  is  assessable  upon  the  average  amount  of  capital 
used  b^  nim  in  conducting  his  business,  estimated  in  manner  provided. 

Provision  is  mAde  for  tne  listing  and  assessment  of  stocks  of  merchandise  by 
inventory  at  the  average  value  of  such  stocks  during  the  preceding  year.  This 
applies  also  to  corporations  engaged  principally  in  mercantile  business,  such  taxa- 
tion being  in  Ueu  of  any  tax  on  corpoiate  shares. 

The  property  of  manufacturers  which  enters  into  the  combination  or  manufac- 
ture or  products  is  listed  and  assessed  in  like  manner  with  merchandise  as  to 
average  value,  the  real  estate,  including  machinery,  being  se]^arately  assessed. 
Corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  are  required  to  list  their  real  estate,  per- 
sonal property,  moneys,  and  credits  in  like  manner  as  required  of  individuals, 
and  when  so  listed  and  assessed  the  shares  of  stock  of  such  coiporations  are  exempt 
from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  their  owners. 

Personalty  is  listed  and  assessed  each  year,  and  real  estate  is  listed  and  valued 
in  each  odd-numbered  year,  buildings  erected  thereon  being  assessed  in  any  year. 

Although  Iowa  is  distinctively  an  agricultural  State  and  the  property  upon  the 
whole  less  .complex  in  character  than  in  some  of  the  States  reported  upon,  the 
statutes  requiring  the  assessment  of  prox)erty  a1>  its  full  value  seem  to  have  been, 
under  former  methods  at  least,  universaUy  ignored.  This  condition  led  to  the 
appointment  in  1893  of  the  special  revenue  commission  to  examine  the  revenue 
laws  and  report  necessary  ana  desirable  changes;  the  present  tax  code,  enacted  in 
18d7,  following  in  many  resx)ects  the  recommendations  of  that  commission.  The 
investigation  showed  at  that  time  that  realty  was  variously  assessed  at  from  17 
•per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  its  true  value,  averaging  38  per  cent;  that  personalty 
was  listed  at  about  86  per  cent,  a  sufficient  amount  of  personalty  escaping  alto- 
gether to  bring  the  latter  figure  down  to  20  per  cent.  This  commission,  m  the  con- 
sideration of  remedies  for  tne  injustice  of  this  varied  undervaluation  of  property, 
unanimously  opposed  the  suggestion  of  aproportionate  valuation,  as  a  rule  fraught 
with  evil  results  and  operating  in  practical  operation  against  the  man  of  small 
means.  It  is  claimed  that  under  tne  provisions  of  the  new  code  conditions  as  to 
venation  of  both  real  and  personal  property  have  improved,  and  that  under  the 
listing  svstems  in  force  property  is  more  fully  and  adequately  valued  for  taxa- 
tion. Whether  this  belief  is  the  proverbial  result  of  the  "new  broom,"  or 
whether  the  change  will  result  in  permanent  improvement,  can  perhaps  be  hardly 
determined  at  this  time. 

MORTGAGES. 

Encumbered  real  estate  is  assessed  to  the  owner  at  its  taxable  value,  and  mort- 
gages are  assessed  as  personal  property  to  the  owners  thereof  at  their  taxable 
value.  It  has  been  held  by  the  courts  tniat  this  practice  does  not  constitute  double 
taxation. 

This  subject  received  special  consideration  by  the  tax  commission,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  their  report  upon  and  discussion  of  the  subject: 

"  The  exemption  of  the  moito^ed  part  of  realty  from  the  assessment  of  such 
realty  to  the  holder  thereof  and  listing  the  value  of  such  mortgaged  part  to  the 
holder  of  the  security  was  among  the  first  suggestions  made  to  memoers  of  the 
commission.  The  discussions  on  tne  subject  which  have  been  extensively  indulged 
in  for  many  years  past  had,  moreover,  attracted  their  attention  individually  long 
before  their  appointment.  Several  of  the  States  had  enacted  the  principle  into 
law,  and  one  (California)  had  made  it  a  x>art  of  the  constitution.  But  the  com- 
mission is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  to  adopt  the  measure  would  be  unwise 
and  illogical,  and,  moreover,  unsatisfactory  to  those  urging  the  change,  and  dam- 
aging to  the  intorests  whoee  benefit  is  contemplated  thereby.    Under  the  existing 
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law  all  realty  is  assessed  as  such.  The  commission  can  conceive  of  nothing  which 
will  improve  this  essentially  just  mode  of  taxation.  Re^ty  can  not  be  hidden, 
and  its  market  valne  is  not  difficult  of  estimation.  Your  commission  can  not 
but  think  it  unwise  to  withdraw  any  part  of  it  from  the  tax  list  merely  because 
such  part  secures  an  indebtedness.  The  commission  is  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  measure  in  question  does  not  in  terms  contemplate  withdrawing  the 

Property  mortgaged  from  taxation  and  that  it  proposes  that  taxation  E^all  be 
ome  by  the  mortgagee  of  the  property.  So  far  as  existing  mortgages  are  con- 
cerned it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Where  such  mortgages  are  held  in  Iowa 
the  law  requires  the  securities  to  be  listed  for  taxation,  the  same  as  other  prop- 
erty, and  taxes  are  paid  thereon.  In  respect  of  obligations  held  in  other  States 
that  are  secured  by  such  mortgages,  they,  of  course,  can  not  be  reached  for  taxation 
by  any  enactment  made  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  such  obligations.  Such 
legislation  would  be  an  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 

**  The  effect,  therefore,  of  adopting  the  measure  proix)sed  would,  as  to  existing 
contracts,  be  simply  to  release  mortgaged  realty  to  the  extent  of  the  incumbrance 
from  all  taxation.  In  respect  of  contracts  made  after  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fact  that  the  mortgagee  must 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  mortga^^  part  of  the  realty  would  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling borrowers  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  at  least  when  obtaining  money 
from  beyond  the  borders  of  tne  State. . 

**  The  relief  of  the  burdened  holders  of  property  is  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
measure.  This  relief,  if  any,  under  existmg  contracts  would  be  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  revenues.  As  to  future  contracts,  it  would  be  substiantially 
neutralized  by  increased  rates  of  intoresti 

'*  The  man  who  loans  money  naturally  prefers  to  pay  his  taxes  where  he  resides 
and  where  he  more  directly  receives  the  benefit  of  its  x>ayment  and  where  he  may 
have  some  voice  in  the  matter  of  taxes  imposed  upon  it.    All  other  things  beine 

Xal,  he  will  select  that  field  for  investment  which  ^ves  him  that  privilege,  and 
ch  has  in  it  the  least  element  of  uncertainty.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  tnat  he 
does  not  x>ay  taxes  at  his  home  upon  the  investment.  The  commission  knows  of 
no  State  or  Territory  throughout  the  Republic  the  laws  of  which  do  not  contem- 
plate the  taxation  of  the  credits  held  by  its  people,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  their  laws  are  not  complied  with.  Moreover,  whether  such  securities  are  or 
are  not  taxed  in  other  States,  the  commission  thinks  it  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
reach  all  assessable  property  of  our  own  people  without  raising  questions  con- 
cerning the  taxation  of  those  in  other  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  State  to  which  the  lender  is  under  most  obligation,  that  where 
he  resides  and  has  perhaps  accumulated  his  money  or  that  which  temporarily 
affords  him  an  investment.  His  course  will  not  depend  upon  the  determination 
of  that  question.  He  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  he  shall  send  his  money  to 
this  State  or  another,  and  the  greater  favorableness  of  the  conditions  will  deter- 
mine him.  Those  who  to-day  are  furnishing  our  people  the  cheapest  money  on 
their  farms  have  already  largely  inserted  clauses  in  their  mortgages  requiring  the 
borrower  to  pay  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  upon  the  obligations  secured  by 
the  mortgages,  and  resei'ving  the  option,  in  the  event  of  the  assessment  of  such 
taxes,  to  declare  the  whole  amount  due  and  collectible  at  once. 

**  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  our  needs  in  this  direc- 
tion are  principally  supplied  by  citizens  and  corporations  of  our  own  State.  This 
is  not  true.  Our  cheapest  money  comes  lar^ly  from  the  insurance  companies 
and  savings  banks  of  Kew  England,  and  while  our  own  loan  and  trust  compa- 
nies may  be  the  owners,  as  appears  of  record,  yet  they  are  in  fact  held  by  Eastern 
investors  or  by  Eastern  trust  companies  to  secure  the  debenture  bonds  issued  by 
the  local  company.  One  Iowa  company,  in  its  recently  published  report,  shows 
a  larger  amount  m  outetandinp;  debenture  bonds  and  mortgages  than  is  embraced 
in  the  capital  of  all  the  banks  m  the  city  of  Des  Moines.  The  taxation  of  foreign 
mortgages  would  be  the  harvest  of  tha  local  money  loaner  by  reason  of  advanced 
rates. 

''Again,  what  special  reason  is  there  why  the  foreign  holder  of  Iowa  mortgages 
should  be  taxed  and  the  farmer  exempted  more  than  the  wholesale  merchant  in 
the  East  should  be  taxed  for  the  amount  due  him  from  the  local  merchant,  and  a 
corresix)ndinpf  exemption  made  to  such  local  merchant?  The  wholesale  merchant 
may  not  receive  interest  on  his  investment,  but  he  has  its  equivalent  in  the  profits 
on  its  sales.  If  this  rule  were  applied,  how  many  local  merchants  would  obtain 
a  credit  on  their  purchases  that  would  allow  them  to  carry  their  customers  to 
the  extent  now  possible!  Against  all  deductions  for  indebtedness  there  are 
other  reasons: 

''1.  The  landowner,  the  man  with  stock,  and  the  owner  of  fixed  permanent 
property,  which  would  include  as  well  corporation  stocks,  would  not  have  the 
oppoxtunitiefl  enjoyed  by  the  merdiant,  the  broker,  the  dealer  in  grain  or 
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stock,  or  the  speculator  or  dealer  in  any  of  those  commodities  which  are  readily 
exchangeable,  to  increase  or  shift  their  indebtedness  to  meet  the  visit  of  the 
assessor.  Merchants  could  order  their  snpply  of  goods  for  six  months  or  a  year 
in  advance,  giving  their  notes  without  interest  therefor,  yet  using  due  care  that 
the  goods  should  not  be  in  stock  nor  in  transit  until  after  the  date  fixed  for 
assessment. 

''2.  It  would  open  the  door  to  the  creation  of  all  manner  of  contingent  if  not 
fictitious  indebtedness,  until  much  of  the  property  now  upon  the  tax  books  would 
have  taken  wings  in  pursuit  of  the  already  elusive  'moneys  and  credits'  of  the  cap- 
italist and  stock  of  the  farm,  which,  year  by  year,  is  thus  steadily  declining  in  its 
average  assessed  value. 

**  3.  Another  reason  is  that  the  man  doing  business  largely  upon  l)orro wed  capi- 
tal would,  if  allownd  to  deduct  his  indebtedness,  have  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  taxation  over  his  competitor  doing  business  on  his  own  capital.  Thus 
the  tendency  would  be  to  multiply  indebtedness,  to  drive  out  of  tne  State  the 
capital  even  of  the  business  man  where  the  assessor  could  not  find  it,  and  cause 
him  to  do  business  upon  his  credit,  backed,  possibly,  if  necessary,  by  his  untaxed 
investments  in  other  States  as  collateral,  if  this  is  regarded  as  fanciful,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  shrewd  Elastern  business 
men,  and  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by  the  tax  authorities  of  other  States. 

<*  The  commission  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  working  of  the  proposed 
measure  where  it  has  been  enacted  into  law,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fomia,  where,  as  stated  before,  it  is  a  constitutional  provision.  The  tenor  of 
advices  from  that  State  is  to  the  effect  that  borrowers  x)ay  the  taxes  on  morl^ges 
through  enhanced  rates  of  interest.  Some  of  the  letters  say  that  both  borrowers 
and  lenders  are  satisfied  with  the  status,  the  former  because  their  assessments  ai*e 
reduced,  the  latter  because  their  net  returns  from  the  investment  are  as  good 
(after  paying  the  taxes)  as  before  the  present  system  was  adopted.  Other  S&tes 
which  have  adopted  the  measure  have  considerably  modified  it,  and  one  has  aban- 
doned it  entirely.  In  most  of  these  States  the  parties  have  directly  or  indirectly 
inserted  a  stipulation  that  the  borrower  shall  pay  the  taxes.  The  State  of  Oregon 
has  given  tke  proposed  measure  a  very  thorough  trial.  In  1882  it  was  enacted 
into  Law  in  tiiat  State.  At  the  next  session  oi  the  legislature,  however,  an  act 
was  passed  making  valid  all  contracts  by  which  the  borrower  agreed  to  pay  the 
tax  on  the  debt,  even  though  the  latter  bore  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  allowed 
by  law.  This  agreement  is  said  to  be  always  exacted;  as  may  be  weU  believed, 
and  the  lender  paid  no  tax.  Finally,  after  10  years'  of  experience  with  the  law, 
tikie  legislature  of  Oregon,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  interests  which  had 
procured  its  passage  originally,  has  just  repealed  it,  and  adopted  the  plan  recom- 
mended in  this  bill,  of  prohibiting  any  deduction  whatever  on  account  of  indebt- 
edness.*' 

VALUATIONS. 

The  actual  value  of  land  in  1899 $1,804,932,766 

The  actual  value  of  town  lots  in  1899 373,520,290 

Actual  value  of  all  real  estate 1,578,463,056 

Exemptions 12,077,783 

Total 1,566,375,328 

Taxable  value  of  real  estate  (25  per  cent) 391,618,831 

Actual  value  of  personalty 861,196,017 

Taxable  value  of  personalty 90,299,004 

Actual  value  of  vehicles,  1899 5,826,332 

Actual  value  of  household  goods,  1899 2,418,553 

Actual  value  of  moneys  and  credits 106,682,840 

Actual  value  of  corporation  stocks 22,132, 498 

Actual  value  of  merchandise 59,940,418 

Actual  value  of  other  personalty 20,404,406 

Personalty  other  than  live  stock 216,905,047 

Actual  value  live  stock ^ 144,290,970 

Actual  value  personalty 361,196,017 

State  tax,  1898 1,738,175.63 

Total  State  and  k>cal  taxes 18,807,090.98 
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BANES. 

Private  banks  or  bankers  are  required  to  furnish  to  the  local  assessor  a  sworn 
statement  of  the  amount  of  moneys,  the  actual  value  of  credits,  amount  of  deposits 
and  bills  payable,  the  actual  value  of  bonds  and  stocks,  and  all  other  property 
pertaining  to  their  business. 

Their  real  estate  is  sx)ecially  listed  and  valued  for  taxation  the  same  as  other 
real  estate. 

The  aggregate  actual  value  of  moneys  and  credits,  less  the  amounts  of  deposits 
and  debts  owing,  and  the  aggregate  actual  value  of  bonds  and  stocks,  except  such 
as  may  be  exempt  or  otherwise  taxed  in  this  State,  and  all  other  property  x>er- 
taining  to  the  business,  is  assessed  locally  at  25  per  cent  of  its  actual  value. 

Shares  of  stock  of  National  banks  are  assessed  to  individual  stockholders  where 
the  bank  is  located,  the  officers  of  such  banks  being  required  to  furnish  the  assessor 
with  a  list  of  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each,  and  to  list  to 
each  stockholder  the  total  value  of  his  shares.* 

Shares  of  stock  of  State  and  savings  banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies  are 
assessed  to  such  banks  and  companies  and  not  to  the  individual  stockholders. 
To  aid  the  assessor  in  fixing  the  value  of  such  shares,  these  various  corporations 
are  required  to  furnish  him  with  a  verified  statement  of  property,  similar  to  that 
required  of  private  banks,  together  with  surplus  earnings,  and  the  assessor,  from 
such  statement  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  obtain,  fixes  the  value  of 
the  stock,  taking  into  account  the  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  earnings,  the 
real  estate  being  deducted  and  assessed  separately,  as  other  real  estate. 

The  fact  that  stock  in  a  National  bank  is  assessed  to  the  shareholder,  while  sav- 
ings banks  are  taxed  upon  capital  stock  and  the  shares  are  not  taxable  to  holders, 
does  not  render  the  tax  on  National-bank  stock  to  the  holders  illegal,  as  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  statute,  providing  that  the  tax  on  such  stock  shall  be  no  higher 
than  that  imx>osed  on  other  moneyed  capital,  and  no  greater  than  on  the  other 
class  of  banks. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  holder  of  stock  in  National  banks  may  set-off  against 
it  indebtedness  owing  by  him,  based,  according  to  the  Iowa  statute,  on  actual 
consideration.  Whether  the  owner  of  shares  of  stock  in  a  State  bank  can  set-off 
debts  against  the  tax  on  such  stock,  taxed  directly  to  the  bank,  does  not  appear  to 
be  entirely  clear. 

This  class  of  property  is  taxed,  with  local  property  in  general,  at  local  rates,  and 
under  the  more  smct  provisions  for  obtaining  a  certain,  uniform,  full  valuation 
of  such  property  than  m  the  case  of  prox)erty  in  general  taxed  locally,  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  would  appear  to  be  correspondingly  greater. 

SHARKS  OF  CORPORATION  STOCK. 

The  shares  of  stock  in  any  coiporatlon  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
for  pecuniary  profit,  except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  are  assessable  to 
the  owners  thereof  at  the  place  where  its  principal  business  is  transacted,  the 
assessment  being  on  the  value  of  such  shares  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  in  each 
year.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  capital  in  real  estate  is  deducted  from  the 
value  of  shares,  such  real  estate  being  assessed  as  other  real  estate,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  such  corporations,  except  realestate  situate  within  the  State,  is  not  other- 
wise assessed.  Verified  annual  statements  are  required  to  be  furnished  to  the 
local  assessor,  showing  authorized  capital  stock  and  number  of  shares  thereof; 
number  of  shares  issued,  and  par  value  of  each;  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  on 
each  share,  and  the  total  capital  paid  in;  description  and  value  of  each  tract  of 
refJ  estate;  date,  rate  per  cent,  ana  amount  of  eacn  dividend  declared  and  amount 
of  capit^  on  which  it  was  declared;  gross  and  net  earnings,  respectively,  during 
the  year,  and  amount  of  surplus;  amount  of  profit  added  to  sinking  fund;  highest 
price  of  sales  of  stock  between  the  1st  and  10th  days  of  January  of  the  current 
year;  highest  sales  of  stock  during  the  preceding  year,  and  averi^e  price  of  sales. 

The  assessor  has  the  power  to  fix,  arbitraiily,  the  value  of  such  shares  of  stock 
upon  the  facts  contained  in  the  statements  furnished  or  upon  any  information 
within  his  possession  or  that  may  come  to  him. 

'All  such  corporations  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  taxes  so  assessed  to  share- 
holders, and  may  recover  taxes  paid  from  stockholders,  having  a  lien  therefor  upon 
tiie  stock  and  unpaid  dividends  enforceable  by  sale  of  the  stock. 

It  is  not  very  clear  just  what  kinds  of  property  are  in  practice  assessed  under 
these  provisions.  One  officer  savs  in  regard  to  them,  *  *  It  looks  as  if  the  legislature 
had  provided  a  way  to  assess  all  the  property  it  could  think  of  and  then  threw  in 
this  section  as  a  drag  net  tc  catch  anything  that  might  be  found." 
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STOCK  OF  BUILDINQ  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  this  class  of  prop- 
erty, the  shares  of  stock  in  snch  associations  being  assessed  and  taxed  to  the 
individual  holders  thereof  at  their  place  of  residence.  When  snch  an  association 
maintains  a  reserve,  expense,  or  other  fund,  the  amonnt  thereof  is  assessed  against 
the  association  as  other  personal  propertsr  at  its  place  of  business. 

Each  association  is  required  to  make  the  same  verified  statement  as  other  cor- 
porations, and  in  addition,  most  state  the  total  amonnt  of  reserve  or  other  fnnds, 
and  the  actnal  value  of  its  shares  of  stock. 

Each  local  association  is  also  required  to  mail  annually  to  the  several  county 
auditors  of  the  State  verified  statements,  showing  the  name  and  x)ost-office  address 
of  every  stockholder  residing  in  their  respective  counties,  together  with  tiie 
number  and  value  of  shares  owned  by  each  person. 

The  auditor  of  State  is  required  to  send  to  the  various  county  auditors  the  name 
and  x>08t-office  address  of  each  stockholder  of  a  foreign  association  residing  in  their 
respecUve  counties,  with  the  number  and  value  of  shares  owned  by  each,  as  reported 
to  him  by  such  association  in  compliance  with  the  law  governing  such  association. 

The  county  auditor  in  turn  furnishes  each  locfd  assessor  with  the  name  of  each 
stockholder  in  his  district  and  the  number  and  value  of  shares  owned  by  him, 
which  are  assessed  and  taxed  with  other  property  at  local  rates. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

Each  telegraph  and  telephone  company  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  auditor  of 
State  an  annual  verified  report  showing: 

1.  The  total  number  of  miles  owned,  operated,  or  leased  within  the  State. 

2.  The  average  number  of  poles  per  mile  and  the  whole  number  within  the 
State. 

3.  The  total  number  of  miles  in  each  separate  line  and  the  number  of  sei>arate 
wires  thereon. 

4.  The  whole  number  and  value  of  stations  and  their  value,  including  furniture. 

5.  The  whole  number  of  instruments  on  each  line  and  the  gross  rental  charges 
X>er  instrument. 

6.  The  gross  receipts  and  operating  expenses  for  the  previous  year  on  business 
originating  and  teiininating  in  the  State. 

7.  Other  gross  receipts  and  operating  expenses. 

8.  The  total  capital  stock. 

9.  The  number  of  shares  issued  and  outstanding  and  the  par  or  face  value  of 
e&dtt. 

10.  The  market  value  of  such  shares  on  January  1  preceding,  and  if  they  have 
no  market  value,  then  the  actual  value. 

11.  All  real  estate  and  other  property  subject  to  local  taxation  within  the  State. 
13.  The  real  estate  and  improvements  thereon  owned  and  taxed  outside  the  State 

and  the  actual  value  thereof  where  located. 

13.  All  mortgages  upon  its  property,  with  dates  and  amounts  thereof. 

14.  The  total  length  of  lines  and  the  total  length  of  lines  outside  the  State. 
Such  statement  is  laid  before  the  State  executive  council,  which,  if  it  deems  it 

insufficient,  may  require  such  other  or  further  statement  as  it  may  desire.  A 
penalty  of  $100  per  day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  furnish  the  required  jstatement. 

The  executive  council  is  required  to  determine  and  fix  the  actual  cash  value  of 
the  property  of  such  companies  in  the  State  from  such  statements  and  other 
information  obtained,  also  taking  into  consideration  the  V£Jue  of  all  property  of 
such  companies,  including  franchises  and  the  use  of  the  property  in  connection 
with  lines  outside  the  State,  making  such  deduction  as  may  be  necessary  on 
account  of  extra  value  of  property  outside  the  State  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  property  within  the  State,  including  in  its  valuation  property  of  every  kind — 
real,  personal,  or  mixed-~and  such  property  is  not  taxable  in  any  other  manner. 

Telegraph  lines  owned  and  operate  by  any  rulway  company  exclusively  for 
its  business,  reported  under  the  law  for  the  taxation  of  rtulway  property,  are 
exempted  from  the  above  tax. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rules  provided  for  the  assessment  of  this  class  of 
property  on  property  values  are  quite  general  in  character,  leaving  the  final  val- 
uation largely  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  assessing  officers;  the  pur- 
pose being  to  subject  this  class  of  property  at  an  ad  valorem  unit  valuation  to 
taxation  equivalent  to  the  taxes  imposed  upon  property  in  general.    It  is  an 
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attempt  to  adapt  the  general  property  tax  to  this  class  of  property  and  secnre  a 
fall  valnation  thereof. 

The  taxable  value  of  this  class  of  property  in  1899  was  $1,028,845,  and  amount 
of  taxes  paid  about  |35,000.  This  amoupt  was  paid  under  the  law  then  in  force, 
based  upon  unit  .valuation  by  the  executive  council,  the  rate  being  fixed  by  the 
State  council  "at  the  average  rate"  throughout  the  State,  not  including  local 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  si>eci{J  assessments,  and  was  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 
Under  the  amended  law  now  in  force,  as  above  set  forth,  the  taxes  on  these  com- 
panies will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  executive  council  ascertains  the  value  per  mile  of  the  property  of  each 
company  by  dividing  the  total  value  by  the  number  of  mUes  within  the  State,  the 
result  Deing  deemed  to  be  the  actual  value  of  property  within  the  State,  the  tax- 
able value  being  one-fourth  of  the  actual  value,  as  in  case  of  other  property. 

Any  comi>any  interested  has  a  right  to  appear  before  the  council  ana  be  heard 
on  the  question  of  valuation  of  its  property  for  taxation. 

The  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  State  is  then  apportioned  among  the 
counties  in  proportion  to  mileage;  the  respective  amounts  are  then  duly  certified 
to  countv  auditors,  and  in  turn  apportioned  to  local  taxing  districts  and  taxes 
collected  and  disi)osed  of  as  other  taxes  on  real  estate. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  such  property  "  shall  be  taxable  upon  said  assess- 
ment at  tiie  same  rates,  by  the  same  officers  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals  "  withm  the  local  taxing  districts,  and  collected  at  the  same 
time  and  manner  as  other  taxes.  Property  not  exclusively  used  in  the  business 
is  taxable  as  other  property,  and  the  shares  of  capital  stock  are  axempt  from  other 
taxation. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

In  the  taxation  of  insurance  companies  Iowa  has  recently  taken  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  general  property  tax  prevailing  in  the  general  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  that  State,  and  may  be  said  to  have  gone  to  the  opposite  ex&eme. 

In  the  new  taxation  code,  adopted  in  1897,  a  schedule  of  discriminating  or  infer- 
ential taxes  u];K)n  insurance  companies,  based  upon  gross  premiums,  was  inaugu- 
rated. Statements  of  the  business  of  aU  companies  operating  within  the  State 
are  required,  and  taxes  upon  the  gross  premiums  are  paid  into  the  State  treasury 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statements.  Under  the  original  law  these  State 
taxes  were  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  State  and  local,  except  on  real  estate  and 
special  assessments. 

Companies  organized  in  foreign  countries  doing  business  in  Iowa  are  required 
to  iiay  8i  per  cent  of  the  gross  premiums  received  for  insurance  on  property  or 
lives  of  persons  within  the  State.  Companies  organized  in  any  State  other  than 
Iowa  pay  di  per  cent  and  the  rate  on  companies  organized  within  the  State  and 
on  stipulated  premium  or  assessment  associations  outside  the  State  is  1  per  cent. 
Upon  filing  receipts  for  the  pa^rment  of  taxes  they  are  entitled  to  certincates  of 
authority  to  do  business  within  the  State.  No  deduction  on  aocoimt  of  any 
indebte<uiess  is  allowed. 

This  law  imposing  differential  taxes  on  insurance  comx>anies  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  throughout  the  country,  and  seems  to  have  formed  a  prece- 
dent for  the  introduction  of  similar  measures  in  the  legislatures  of  other  States. 

By  reason  of  the  precedent  established,  rather  than  any  excessiveness  in  these 
discriminationB,  the  law  was  met  with  positive  opposition  on  the  x)art  of  foreign 
companies,  and  active  steps  have  been  taken  to  t^  its  validity. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  a  Swiss  company,  through  the  minister  to 
this  country,  protested  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  against  the  law, 
alleging  that  the  law  was  in  contravention  of  treaty  stipulations  guaranteeing  to 
Swiss  companies  the  privileges  granted  to  domestic  companies.  The  protest  was 
submitted  to  the  governor  of  Iowa,  but  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  held  in 
an  opinion  tiiat  the  law  did  not  violate  any  treaty  agi'eement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  t^e  matter  in  this  instance  has  proceeded  no  farther. 

Taxes  were  paid  under  formal  protest  by  forei^  companies  generally,  and  a 
test  case  brought  in  the  courts,  in  which  me  vahdity  of  the  discrimination  was 
sustained  by  the  local  and  supreme  courts,  it  being  held  that  the  State  was  acting 
fully  within  its  constitutional  rights  in  placing  a  discriminating  tax  on  foreign 
insurance  companies. 

Another  company  in  1899  sought  to  enjoin  the  State  treasurer  from  collecting 
the  tax  imder  tnis  law,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  positively  afiOrmed 
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in  a  decision  by  Judge  Shiras  in  the  case  of  Manchester  Fire  Insurance  Ck>mpany 
et  al.  V,  John  Herriott,  treasurer  (91  Fed.  Rep.,  711). 

In  this  case  it  was  declared  that  the  burden  was  not  a  tax  imposed  upon  the 
tangible  property  of  companies,  but,  in  the  form  of  a  tax  imposed  as  a  condition 
upon  theur  right  to  continue  in  business  in  Iowa,  was  within  the  right  and  power 
of  the  State  to  impose. 

It  was  held  furtuer  that  the  State  in  the  adoption  of  this  law  was  not  exerdsing 
its  right  to  subject  property  or  x)ersons  within  the  State  to  taxation,  thereby 
becoming  subject  to  tne  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  requiring  equality  in 
the  burdens  imposed;  but  was  exercising  its  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon 
which  foreign  corporations  might  be  allowed  to  do  or  continue  business  within 
the  State,  and  that  it  was  not  for  the  courts  to  question  the  expediency  or  justice 
of  the  conditions  imix)8ed.    This  case,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  apx)ealed. 

The  expediency  of  the  law,  however,  has  heea  the  subject  of  some  controversy 
in  the  State.  In  his  biennial  report  of  1899  the  State  Measurer,  discussing  this 
law,  says: 

"  But  granting  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  discriminate  in  plac- 
ing tax  burdens  upon  corporations  doing  business  within  our  borders,  is  it  a  wise 
policy  for  Iowa  to  pursue?  Does  it  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  people?  Such 
discriminations  i^ainst  foreign  corporations  I  do  not  believe  are  beneficial.  They 
inevitably  engender  retaliations  against  our  State  companies  in  other  States  that 
may  seriously  embarrass  their  o^rations  and  progress  outside  of  Iowa,  and  they 
tend  to  produce  a  condition  of  thmgs  within  our  own  borders  that  may  work  great 
detriment  to  our  home  companies.  The  insurance  of  business,  property,  or  life, 
if  it  is  a  Rood  thing,  and  no  one  nowadays  doubts  it,  should  be  encouraged  and 
promoted  Dv  the  State  by  all  proper  means,  and  discriminations  such  as  Iowa  has 
inaugniratea  do  not  in  my  opinion  promote  the  best  interests  either  of  our  home 
comi>anies  or  of  the  insuring  public.  Iowa  should  emulate  the  broader  policy  of 
New  Ifork  and  Massachusetts  and  treat  all  companies  as  nearly  as  may  be  alike. 

"  This  present  statute  with  its  discrimination  against  foreign  companies  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  increased  revenues  from  such  companies — ^not 
to  *  make  war '  on  them  or  to  drive  them  out  of  the  State,  as  generally  charged  by 
the  Eastern  press.  As  such,  the  act  only  passed  the  senate  by  1  vote.  There  was 
no  local  ill-feeling  against  such  compames.  The  home  companies  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  act  as  vigorously  as  the  foreign  companies.  But  while  passed  as  a 
revenue  measure,  the  additional  taxes  received  are  insignificant  compared  with 
the  great  harm  that  may  come  from  such  discrimination.  I  urge  the  restoration 
of  the  old  uniform  rate  on  United  States  and  foreign  companies  or  the  assessment 
of  the  same  rate  on  other  State  companies  now  imposed  on  foreign.*' 

The  constitutionality  of  this  law  taxing  insurance  companies  was  attacked  from 
another  standpoint,  the  clause  providing  that  taxes  paid  thereunder  **  shall  be  in 
full  of  all  taxes.  State  and  local,  against  such  corporations  or  associations,  except 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  special  assessments;"  and  in  a  test  case  it  was  held  by  the 
supreme  court  that  under  the  constitutional  provision  requiring  that  corpora- 
tions shall  be  taxed  **the  same'*  as  individuals  the  legislature  comd  not  prevent 
counties  and  cities  of  the  State  from  listing  their  property  and  assessing  them  for 
taxation.  The  decision  of  the  court  followed  the  railroad  cases  decided  during 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  affected  the  taxation  of  telegraph,  telephone,  ana 
express  companies.  The  decision,  it  will  be  seen,  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  under  present  constitutional  limitations,  to  tax  cor];)orations 
in  Iowa  exclusively  for  State  purposes  according  to  modem  methods  of  assess- 
ment in  vogue  in  the  more  advanced  States. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  legislature  in  1900  passed  new  laws  for  the 
taxation  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies,  as  set  forth  under  those 
heads,  providing  for  their  assessment  by  the  State  tax  board  or  board  of  review, 
and  for  the  certification  of  their  valuation  to  the  local  authorities,  apportioning 
said  valuation  among  tiie  local  taxing  districts  according  to  mileage,  as  in  the 
case  of  railroads. 

The  decision  referred  to  apparently  bars  exclusive  State  taxes  on  corporations. 

This  case  is  of  great  importance  as  affecting  the  progress  of  corporate  taxation 
in  Iowa,  and  the  separation  of  State  and  local  taxes.  While  the  expediency  of 
the  discriminating  rates  may  be  justly  questioned,  the  method  unquestionably 
contains  sound  and  progressive  features,  the  principal  one  being  the  substitution 
of  a  fixed  and  definite  tax  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  imposed  by  the  State 
upon  companies  whose  business  extends  throughout  the  State,  for  the  antiquated 
method  oi  assessing  such  companies  through  local  authorities.  The  taxes  paid 
under  this  law  in  1898  and  1899  exceeded  the  taxes  for  the  previous  2  years 
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tinder  the  former  law  by  $57,902;  the  amount  of  taxes  donng  tlie  last     years 
being  shown  by  the  following  table; 


Class. 


Iowa  companies 

Stipulated  assesamen  t  aasoda  tions . 

United  States  oompanies 

Foreign  companies 

Grand  total 


1S98. 


115,639.18 

1,419.91 

112,213.72 

18,268.21 


147,541.02 


1899. 


117,892.48 

1.769.06 

119,207.05 

18.068.49 


156.027.07 


Presnmably  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  aforesaid  decision,  at  the  1900  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  the  provisions  of  the  insurance-tax  law  applying  to  com- 
panies organized  within  the  State  were  amended,  and  it  is  now  provided,  with 
reference  to  domestic  companies,  that  the  shares  of  stock  of  every  such  corpora- 
tion having  capital  stock  shall  be  assessed  in  manner  provided  for  the  assessment 
of  shares  of  corporate  stock  in  general,  but  assessed  to  the  owners  thereof  at  the 
place  where  tiie  principal  business  is  transacted,  upon  the  value  of  shares  based 
upon  sworn  statements,  the  corporation  being  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax; 
and  also  that  the  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  uix)n  gross  premiums,  as  provided  in 
the  amended  law,  ana  that  such  shares  of  stock  shall  not  be  otherwise  assessed. 

The  law  further  provides  that  all  other  domestic  companies  except  corporations 
with  capital  stock,  county  mutuals,  and  fraternal  beneficiary  associations  not 
organiz^  for  pecuniary  profit,  shall  furnish  the  local  assessors  with  detailed 
statements  of  tneir  business  and  property,  and  value  thereof,  including  surplus, 
guaranty,  and  reserve  funds,  and  the  assessors  thereux)on  shall  assess  against  each 
such  company  the  value  of  all  personal  property,  together  with  the  actual  value  of 
each  parcel  of  real  estate  in  the  assessment  districts,  all  of  which  is  to  be  assessed 
at  the  same  rate  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  property  of  individuals,  the 
taxable  value  being  25  per  cent  of  the  actual  value. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  deduction  of  debts  and  liabilities  of  such  companies 
from  their  moneys  and  credits. 

The  amended  law  further  provides  that  every  insurance  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  not  including  county  mutuals  and  fraternal  beneficiary 
associations  not  organized  for  pecumary  profit,  shall  pay  annually  to  the  State 
treasurer  a  sum  equivalent  to  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  premiums, 
assessment  fees,  and  promissory  obligations  required  by  insurance  contracts 
received  during  the  preceding  year,  after  deducting  the  amounts  actually  paid  for 
losses  matured,  endowment  dividends  to  policy  holders,  and  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  funds  provided,  whereupon  the  auditor  of  state  issues  the 
annual  certificate. 

RAILROADS. 

In  this  State  it  is  sought  to  bring  the  property  of  railway  companies  within  the 
general  property-tax  system  and  apply  thereto  the  general  principle  of  equality  of 
taxation  for  all  property,  tsjdnst  it  uix)n  the  same  oasis  as  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. Assessments  are  made  on  estimated  property  values,  and  there  is  no 
franchise  tax  or  tax  on  receipts. 

The  asbessment  of  all  proi>erty  of  each  railway  company  is  made  by  the  State 
executive  council,  except  real  estate  not  used  in  its  oi>eration  and  railway  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  grain  elevators,  which  are  subject 
to  assessment  and  taxation  on  the  same  basis  as  the  property  of  individuals  in  the 
several  counties  where  located. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  assessment,  each  corporation  is  required  to  furnish  the 
council  annuiu  verified  statements  showing  in  detail — 

First.  The  whole  number  of  miles  of  railway  owned,  operated,  or  leased  within 
and  without  the  State. 

Second.  The  whole  number  of  miles  within  the  State,  showing  the  number  of 
miles  of  track  in  each  county. 

Third.  A  detailed  statement  showing  the  amount  of  real  estate  owned  or  used 
in  the  operation  thereof  in  each  county  within  the  State  for  all  purposes,  and  the 
estimated  value  thereof, in  such  manner  as  maybe  required  by  the  council. 

Fourth.  A  ooniplete  statement  of  the  cost  and  actual  present  value  of  all  build- 
ings owned  within  the  State  not  otherwise  assessed. 

Fifth.  The  total  number  of  ties  per  mile  used  on  all  tracks  within  the  State. 
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Sixth.  The  weight  of  rails  per  yard  in  main  line,  double  b  ack,  and  sidetracks. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines  within  ihe  State. 

Eighth.  The  total  number  of  engines  and  cars  of  all  kinds  in  use  on  its  line,  and 
(deepmg  cars  owned  by  it,  and  the  number  of  each  class  within  the  State,  each 
class  to  be  valued  separately. 

Ninth.  Any  and  all  other  movable  property  owned  within  the  State. 

Tenth.  Thegross  earnings  of  the  entire  road  and  the  gross  earnings  in  the  State. 

Eleventh.  The  operating  expenses  of  the  entire  road  and  the  necessary  expenses 
within  the  State. 

Twelfth.  The  net  earnings  of  the  entire  road  and  the  net  earnings  within  the 
State. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  operating  expenses  reported  shall  not  include  any 
payments  for  interest  or  discount,  or  construction  of  new  tracks  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements,  for  new  equipment  except  replacement,  for  reducing  oonded 
or  permanent  debt,  nor  an^  other  item  not  fairly  or  reasonably  chargeable  as  such 
in  railway  accounts,  it  being  apparently  intended  that  net  earnings  shall  be  a 
factor  in  determining  property  values.  It  is  provided  that  such  property  shall  be 
valued  at  its  actual  value  and  assessments  made  upon  the  taxable  value—that  is, 
25  per  cent  of  actual  viEdue — of  the  entire  railway  within  the  State,  including  right 
of  way,  roadbed,  bridges,  culverts,  rolling  stock,  depots,  station  grounds,  shopa. 
buildmgs,  gravel  beds,  and  all  other  xnroperty,  real  and  xHsrsonal,  exclusively  usied 
in  the  operation  of  such  road. 

The  council  is  commanded  to  take  into  consideration  the  gross  earnings  x)er 
mile  for  the  previous  year  and  any  and  aU  other  matters  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
make  a  just  and  equitable  assessment  of  such  property,  and  if  a  part  of  any  rail- 
way is  outside  the  State,  then,  in  estimating  the  value  of  its  rolling  stock  and 
movable  property,  the  proxK)rtion  which  the  business  of  that  part  within  the  State 
bears  to  uie  business  without  the  State  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  executive  council,  after  determining  the  whole  value,  transmits  to  the 
county  auditor  of  each  county  throug^h  and  into  which  any  railway  may  extend 
a  statement  showinff  the  length  of  main  track  within  the  county  ana  the  assessed 
value  per  mile  of  tne  same,  as  fixed  by  a  ratable  distribution  per  mile  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  whole  property  of  the  company. 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  thereupon  causes  such  statement  to  be  entered 
in  its  minute  book,  and  enters  therein  an  order  stating  the  leng^  of  the  main 
track,  and  the  assessed  value  of  each  railway  lying  in  each  city,  town,  township, 
or  lesser  taxing  district  in  the  county  througn  or  into  which  said  railway  extends, 
as  fixed  by  the  council,  which  constitutes  the  taxable  value  thereof  for  taxing 
purposes,  and  the  taxes  when  collected  by  the  county  treasurer  are  disi)osed  of  as 
other  taxes. 

*'A11  such  railway  property  shall  be  taxable  upon  said  assessment  at  the  same 
rato,  by  the  same  officers  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  property  of  individuals 
within  such  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  and  lesser  ttudng  districts." 

Each  railway  company  iis  also  required  to  show  in  its  annual  statement  the 
number  of  sleeping  and  dininff  cars  not  owned  by  it  but  used  in  operation  in 
the  State  during  each  month  <u  the  y^ar,  the  value  of  each  car  so  used,  and  the 
number  of  miles  each  month  said  cars  have  been  run  on  such  road  within  the 
State  and  the  total  number  of  miles  run  within  and  without  the  State. 

The  council  assesses  for  taxation  the  average  number  of  cars  so  used  each 
month,  and  the  assessed  value  of  said  cars  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
entire  value  thereof  that  the  monthly  average  number  of  miles  such  cars  have 
run  within  the  State  bears  to  the  monthly  average  within  and  without  the  Stete. 
Such  valuation  is  required  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  property  of  individuals, 
and  is  added  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  general  property  of  the  company.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  assessed  valuation  is  based  on  total  car  mileage  and  not  upon 
varyinff  passenger  traffic. 

This  law  does  not  specifically  exempt  shares  of  stock  in  railroad  companies  from 
taxation  in  the  hands  of  owners  residing  within  the  State,  but  in  practice  such 
shares  do  not  seem  to  be  assessed  to  the  individual  owners. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  9,236  miles  of  railway  in  Iowa  for  the  year  1899  was 
$46,008,510,  bein^  an  average  assessed  value  of  |4,891  per  mile  of  road.  The 
assessed  value  being  25  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  as  fixea  by  the  assessing  board, 
it  follows  that  the  full  valuation  so  fijLed  for  1899  was  $184,034,040. 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railways  of  the  State  in  1899  was  $1,424,- 
134.04,  making  the  rate  on  the  actual  value  $0,774  on  each  $100. 

The  gross  earnings  for  1899  were  $49,549,679.77,  the  operating  expenses  $84,028,- 
678.63,  making  the  net  earnings  $15,521 ,001.14,  tiie  taxes  paid  being  substantially 
2.87  per  cent  of  the  gross'eamings,  and  more  than  9  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings. 
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CapitalizlDg  on  the  basis  of  net  earnings  at  6  per  cent,  as  is  sometunes  done,  to 
obtain  a  rongn  estimate  of  the  actnal  value  of  such  property,  the  yalne  of  Iowa 
roads  would  be  |259,449,882. 

The  total  assessed  valne  of  sleeping-car  lines  taxed  by  the  method  above 
described  in  18d9  was  $188,188,  these  Imes  being  taxed  at  local  rates  nr>on  that 
aggregate  valuation. 

Formerly,  from  1862  to  1872,  Iowa  taxed  railroads  on  **  gross  earnings,"  levying 
a  flat  rate  thereon.  The  legislature  changed  the  plan  adopting  the  present  method 
of  assessment  at ''  actual  value."  This  has  apparently  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
and  resulted  in  grave  discriminations  and  injustice  m  the  taxation  of  railroad 
property,  and  charges  of  favoritism  and  corruption  are  freely  made  against  those 
in  whom  from  time  to  time  is  vested  the  *'  discretionary  power  "  to  fix  railroad 
valuations  for  taxation. 

The  present  State  treasurer  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published  vigorously  sets 
forth  the  evils  of  the  present  system  and  the  injustice  resulting  to  both  railways 
and  the  public. 

He  says  in  substance  that  there  is  neither  sense  nor  system  in  the  assessment  of 
railroads  in  Iowa,  **  chaos  "  being  the  only  '*  descriptive  in  Webster  applicable; " 
that  by  reason  of  the  **  discretionary  power  "  lodged  in  the  executive  council  rail- 
road assessments  in  Iowa  have  become  a  serious  danger  to  the  public  welfare; 
that  because  of  its  perversion,  con-uption  of  the  most  serious  character  has 
crept  into  party  politics;  that  railroads  are  compelled  to  take  {xart  in  politics  and 
seek  to  control  the  taxation  machinery.  He  cites  numerous  instances  of  grievous 
discrimination  in  the  assessment  of  railroads  in  favor  of  the  great  lines  that  are 
influential  in  politics.  For  instance,  the  Crooked  Creek  Railway  is  comx>eUed  by 
the  executive  council  to  pay  on  $238  for  every  $100  of  g^oss  earnings,  while  the 
Northwestern  pays  on  only  $72.  **  In  other  words,  the  wei^er  road  is  assessed 
3  times  higher  tnan  the  richest  and  most  ];K)werful  trunk  line  in  the  State. "  Again, 
in  actual  taxes  the  Great  Western  has  been  compelled  to  x>ay  $21.60  for  every 
$100  of  its  net  earnings,  while  it»  great  competitor,  the  Northwestern,  has  been 
required  to  pay  only  |S.40  of  each  $100  of  its  net  income. 

Other  glaring  inbtances  of  favoritism  and  inequalities  in  railroad  assessments 
are  set  forth,  showing  the  utter  lack  of  plan  and  uniform  procedure  in  that  regard. 
The  tieasurer  declares  the  only  remedy  to  be  a  definite  rule  fixed  by  legislation 
for  assessing  railroads  from  which  there  can  be  n6  deviation.  "  If  the  coxmcil 
is  to  have  charge,  its  *  discretionary  power  *  should  be  reduced  to  a  TniniTmifn  or 
abolished."    Tne  same  yardstick  should  be  applied  to  all  roads. 

The  writer  then  says  that  the  easiest  method  for  securing  equality  of  assess- 
ment is  the  fiat  rate  or  the  fixed  charge  on  earnings  or  income,  or  on  the  property 
of  railroads. 

'*  For  obvious  reasons  the  flat  rate  on  g^oss  earnings,  business,  or  property  can 
be  most  readily  assessed.  There  is  no  trouble  about  deductions  or  debts,  and  it 
can  not  be  evaded.  Material  objections  can  be  made  because  this  method  ignores 
the  expense  account  of  roads  or  their  varying  earning  capacities.  But  the  cer- 
tainty and  uniformity  of  the  taxable  basis  make  this  method  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  present  Iowa  practice.  There  would  be  no  abuse  of  discretionary  power — 
no  favoritism  under  this  method." 

He  also  views  with  some  favor  the  taxation  of  such  corporations  on  the  basis 
of  the  market  value  of  stock  and  bonds,  as  in  Connecticut,  regarding  it  as  an 
inmrovement  upon  the  existing  system. 

He  clearly  sets  forth  tiie  inherent  weakness  of  a  method  that  seeks  to  adapt  the 
general  property  tax  to  this  class  of  property,  viz:  The  necessity  of  vesting  in 
officials  **  discretionary  power  '*  with  respect  to  adjustment  of  property  valuation 
or  rate  of  taxation  in  order  to  secure  **  equal ''  and  **  uniform  **  taxation,  invari- 
ably resulting  in  actual  practice  in  unequal  taxation. 

WATER  AND  GAS  WORKS,  ELECTRIC  PLANTS,  STREET  RAILWAYa 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  these  companies  is  listed  and  assessed  in  the 
assessment  districts  where  the  same  is  located.  Where  such  property,  except  the 
capital  stock,  is  situated  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  limits  of  a  city  or 
town,  such  xiortions  are  asseosed  separately,  the  portion  within  the  said  city  or 
town  being  assessed  there  and  the  other  portion  assessed  in  the  districts  where 
located.  The  actual  value  of  capital  stock  over  and  above  that  of  the  property 
listed  and  taxed  as  above  described  is  assessed  and  taxed  to  the  owners  thereof  at 
the  place  where  the  principal  business  is  located,  as  other  shares  of  corporation 
stocJE  hereinbefore  referred  to. 
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EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

Up  to  1900  the  tangible  property  of  these  companies  was  assessed  and  taxed  in 
like  manner  as  other  tangible  property  was  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  local  dis- 
tricts where  the  same  was  located. 

An  additional  tax  was  imposed  npon  the  receipts  of  these  companies,  each  com- 
pany beinK  required  to  deliver  to  tne  auditor  of  State  annual  yerified  statements 
showing  me  entire  receipts  for  business  done  within  the  State,  of  each  agent 
doing  business  in  the  State,  including  its  proportion  of  gross  receipts  for  business 
done  in  connection  with  other  companies,  such  statement  to  contain  an  abstract 
of  the  amount  received  in  each  county  and  the  total  amount  for  all  the  counties, 
a  i>enalty  of  $100  for  each  day  delay  after  a  fixed  date  in  rendering  such  accurate 
statement  heing  imx>osed  and  such  delinquent  companies  being  prohibited  from 
carrying  on  business  until  such  statement  is  made.  Each  company  was  required 
to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  at  the  time  of  making  such  statement  the  sum  of  $1 
on  each  $100  of  such  receipts.    The  yield  of  this  special  State  tax  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


am 

1809 


Baceipts. 


1882,  »9. 84 
412,098.01 


T&x. 


18,925.80 
8,258.91 


A  new  method  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  express  companies  was 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  April,  1900,  and  is  now  in  force,  althoufi^h 
no  results  are  as  yet  obtainable.  Each  company*  is  now  required  to  file  with  the 
State  auditor  an  annual  verified  statement  showmg^ 

First.  The  name  and  character  of  the  company. 

Second.  The  principal  place  of  business,  locality  of  principal  office,  and  names 
and  address  of  principal  officers. 

Third.  The  total  capital  stock  (a)  authorized;  (&)  issued. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  shares  of  stock  issued  and  outstanding. 

Fifth.  The  market  value  of  shares  on  January  1  preceding,  and  if  no  market 
value,  then  the  actual  value,  and  in  case  no  shares  of  stock  have  been  issued  the 
market  or  actual  value  of  the  capital  thereof. 

Sixth.  The  real  estate  and  personal  prox)erty  owned  and  subject  to  local  taxa- 
tion within  the  State,  and  location  and  actual  value  thereof  in  the  county,  town- 
ship, or  district  where  the  same  is  assessed  for  local  taxation. 

Seventh.  The  specific  real  estate,  with  improvements  thereon,  and  all  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  other  personal  propertv  owned  and  situated  outside  the  State  and 
used  exclusively  outside  the  conduct  of  the  bustness,  witii  a  specific  description  of 
all  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  personal  proi>6rty  and  tiie  cash  value  thereof,  the 
purposes  for  which  used  and  where  kept,  and  each  piece  of  real  estate,  wnere 
located,  the  purposes  for  which  used,  and  actual  value  thereof  in  the  locality 
where  situated. 

Eighth.  All  mortgages  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  property,  with  dates 
and  amounts  thereof. 

Ninth.  Total  length  of  lines  or  routes  over  which  it  transports;  the  total  length 
of  such  lines  outside  the  State;  the  lengtii  within  each  of  the  counties,  townships, 
and  assessment  districts  in  the  State. 

Also  to  make  such  further  statement  as  the  auditor  may  require.  Such  state- 
ment and  other  information  is  placed  before  the  members  of  tne  executive  coun- 
cil, who  value  and  assess  the  property  from  such  stateonents  and  such  other 
information  as  they  may  obtain,  oeing  empowered  to  bring  before  them  the 
agents  or  officers  of  such  company,  with  such  books,  papers,  or  statements  as  they 
may  require,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

Any  company  may,  upon  written  application,  api>ear  before  such  council  and 
be  heard  m  the  matter  of  valuation  of  its  property  for  taxation. 

The  executive  council  ascertains  the  actual  value  of  the  entire  property  owned 
by  such  company,  taking  the  aggregate  market  value  of  its  shares  of  stock,  and 
in  case  the  property  is  encumbered  by  mortoage,  adding  to  the  market  value  of 
stock  or  capital  the  market  or  cash  value  oi  such  mortgages.  The  council  then 
proceeds  to  determine  the  value  of  the  property  within  uie  State  by  deducting 
proportionate  values  of  property  without  the  State,  and  from  tiie  entire  actiuQ 
value  of  property  within  the  State  so  ascertained  deducts  the  actual  value  of  real 
estate  and  of  personalty  not  used  exclusively  in  the  conduct  of  busineas  within 
the  State  and  which  is  subject  to  local  taxation. 
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The  value  per  mile  is  then  determined  by  dividing  the  whole  valne  as  above 
obtained  by  the  number  of  miles  within  the  State.  One-fourth  of  the  actual 
value  thus  determined  is  the  assessed  or  taxable  value,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
property  of  individuals. 

Tnis  assessed  valuation  is  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion 
to  the  mileage  and  certified  to  the  county  auditors.  This  is  in  turn  apportioned 
to  and  taxes  collected  by  the  various  local  taxing  districts  **  at  the  same  rates, 
by  the  same  officers,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  property  of  individuals 
within  such  counties,  townships,  or  assessment  districts,"  and  the  property  so 
included  and  the  shares  of  stock  are  not  otherwise  taxed. 

COLLATERAL  INHERITANCE  TAX. 

All  property  of  every  kind  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  passing  by  will 
or  the  statutes  of  inheritance  of  any  State,  or  by  deed,  grant,  sale,  or  gift  made 
or  intended  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  grantor  or  donor,  to  any  person 
in  trust  or  otherwise,  other  than  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  or  lineal 
descendants  of  a  decedent,  or  charitable,  educational,  or  religious  societies  within 
the  State,  is  subjected  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  of  its  value  in  excess  of  $1,000  after 
payment  of  debts.    This  tax  is  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

Yield  of  the  tax, 

1898 - ..-,  $23,650.76 

18»9 28,264.90 


The  distingnishlng  features  of  the  taxation  system  in  this  comparatively  new 
State  are  the  general  property  tax  applied  to  the  property  of  individnals  and  cor- 
porations, the  general  law  providing  for  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  State;  a  poll  tax,  an  occux>ation  tax,  and  special  taxes  on 
gross  receipts  of  certain  classes  of  corporations. 

The  constitution  of  this  State  provides  that  taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 
AU  property  in  the  State  except  that  which  is  exempt,  whether  owned  by  natural 
persons  or  corporations,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained 
as  provided  by  law;  the  legislature  may  impose  a  poll  tax,  occupation  taxes 
both  upon  natural  persons  and  corporations,  and  may  tax  incomes.  Limitations 
are  by  law  placed  upon  the  amounts  that  can  be  levied  for  State  and  various  local 
purposes. 

The  legislature  levies  the  tax  for  general  State  and  school  purposes,  the  com- 
missioners' court  of  each  county  levies  the  county  tax,  and  the  city  or  town  coun- 
cil that  for  cities  and  towns. 

The  assessment  of  all  taxable  prox>erty  is  made  try  elective  county  assessors 
required  to  seek  out  the  owners  of  taxable  property  in  their  resx>ective  counties 
and  obtain  lists  of  the  taxable  proi)erty,  the  taxpayer  being  required  to  sign  an 
affidavit  that  he  has  rendered  a  complete,  full,  and  true  list  of  all  his  prox>erty 
subject  to  taxation,  but  not  to  make  oath  to  its  value.  The  valuation,  therefore, 
is  in  practice  fixed  by  the  assessors,  with  the  usual  results  that  propeifty,  instead 
of  bemg  valued  as  required  by  law,  at  its  *'  full  and  true  value,"  is  unequally  val- 
ued and  imdervalued.  There  is  no  systematic  plan  in  use  for  the  valuation  and 
equalization  of  property  for  taxation,  and  in  this  respect  '*  inequality  is  the  rule 
and  equality  and  uniformity  the  exception.  The  wealthy  and  influential  prox>- 
erty  owner  pays  the  least  in  proportion  to  what  he  possesses,  and  the  small  holder 
of  property  pays  the  most." 

The  tendency  there  as  elsewhere  is  for  assessors  and  taxpayers  to  connive  in 
various  ways  to  secure  assessments  at  a  portion  of  the  true  value  of  proper^,  in 
order  that  the  local  district  may  avoid  payment  of  a  just  proportion  of  tlie  Stote 
tax. 

Common  c-ontrol  or  sui)ervision  of  State  taxation  is  impossible  under  the  present 
constitution,  which  commits  to  the  commissioners'  courts  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties the  sux>ervision  of  values  for  taxation.  There  being  no  ceniral  or  supervisory 
power  for  the  enforcement  of  uniform  valuations,  the  result  is  a  distinct  valuation 
of  the  same  classes  of  property  in  each  county  in  the  State  and  inevitable  inequal- 
ity and  undervaluation. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Under  the  system  that  has  grown  up  under  the  present  constitution,  adopted 
when  nearly  all  property  consisted  oi  land,  that  class  of  proi>erty  is  still  the 

Srincipal  object  of  taxation  and  is  said  to  bear  an  unjust  proportion  of  tax  bur- 
ens.  Aside  from  the  great  inequalities  in  the  taxation  of  land  in  local  districts, 
it  is  shown  that  a  much  larger  prox>ortion  of  its  total  value  is  assessed  for  tasca- 
tion  for  State  and  local  pux)oses  than  in  the  case  of  personal  property. 

A  comparison  is  made  by  the  tax  commission  of  1^  in  its  distinguished  report, 
illustrating  this  discrimination  according  to  the  census  of  1890.  The  value  of 
real  estate  in  Texas  was  then  $1,220,417,771,  and  that  of  personal  prox>erty 
$885,158,995,  a  total  of  $2,105,576,776.  The  taxable  value  of  land  assessed  for  that 
year  was  $378,752,713,  to  which  is  added  the  value  of  town  lots,  $145,524,497,  to 
give  the  total  taxable  value,  $524,277,210. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  other  property  in  that  year,  including  railroads,  was 
$257,834,673,  or  a  total  assessed  value  of  all  property  of  $782,111,883,  against  the 
real  valuation  as  shown. 

This  leads  the  commission  to  say  that  *^  Land  has  borne  and  is  bearine^  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  Texas,  as  it  probably  is  throughout  the  country.  It  Dears 
about  double  as  much  in  this  State  on  the  dollar  of  its  real  value  as  personal 
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property."  And  again:  **  But  as  all  prosperity  depends,  primarily,  on  the  suocees- 
ful  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  harvesting  of  its  productions,  it  ought  to  be 
the  purpose  to  relieve  it  from  a  greater  tax  burden  than  that  which  other  prox>- 
erty,  eaually  or  more  productive,  bears.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  for- 
mmatea  provisions  which  it  is  believed  will  compel  other  property  in  the  State 
to  contribute  its  fair  proportion  of  taxes.  If  light  taxes  be  conducive  to  the 
acciuirement  of  any  particular  kind  of  property,  then  Texas,  above  all  other 
thinj^,  should  by  this  policy  encourage  every  citizen  to  own  a  home.  The  own- 
ership of  a  home  gives  stability  and  permanency  to  our  citizenship;  encourages  a 
love  and  pride  of  State  and  country;  is  a  bulwark  of  safety  and  protection  to 
our  institutions  and  to  all  the  people,  and  the  surest  and  safest  way  to  lasting 
prosperity." 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

The  system  of  taxation,  framed  with  a  view  to  making  land  the  principal  source 
of  revenue,  seems  to  be,  under  the  conditions  that  have  developed,  especially 
conducive  to  inadequate  taxation  of  personal  property.  The  tax  commission  of 
1899,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  contrasts  the  energy  vrith  which  the  Federal 
revenue  laws  are  enforced  by  the  revenue  collectors,  and  in  the  courts  when  need 
be,  with  the  universal  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  State  revenue  laws  in  Texas, 
describing  the  method  in  vogue  in  that  State  as  follows:  '*In  our  State  tiiie 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  revenue  is  confided  to  officers  who  are  chosen 
every  2  vears,  and  the  owner  of  i>er8onal  proi>erty  is  not  always  pressed  to 
know  if  he  has  any  he  has  not  listed.  He  signs  the  affidavit  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  and  that  ends  the  inquiry.  The  law  taxes  the  property  that  has  been 
sent  beyond  the  State  or  county  for  the  evasion  of  taxation,  out  such  pro^riy  ia 
rarely  reached.  The  man  with  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  bank  senos  ma  derk 
to  render  his  property  and  tells  him  to  render  $5,000  in  money  when  he  may  have 
60  and  probably  100,000.  Or  maybe  he  vrill  ask  for  a  draft  on  New  York  for  his 
deposit  with  the  bank  a  few  days  before  the  1st  of  January.  This  he  will  put 
into  his  pocket  and  keep  there  until  January  1  has  passed,  ana  thus  this  particmar 
property,  though  subject  to  taxation  under  the  law,  is  not  listed." 

It  is  snown  that  the  tax  levied  against  personal  properly  in  1898  was  only 
24.89  per  cent  of  the  ad  valorem  State  tax  assessed  for  general  revenue  and  school 
purposes,  and  including  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  street  railroads  was 
only  82  -per  cent,  or  less  than  one-third  the  whole  amount,  and  that  real  estate, 
including  in  the  term  '*  acres  and  town  lots,''  paid  68  per  cent.  "  It  is  an  admitted 
fact,"  the  commission  says,  *'  that  money  at  interest,  stodk,  mortgages,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  personal  property,  escape  taxation  in  this  State  to  an  extent  that 
is  alarming." 

The  commission  urges  that  more  stringent  laws  be  enacted  and  energetically 
enforced  comi)ellin^  such  property  to  yield  to  taxation,  and  says  that  '^u  a  time 
should  come  when  it  is  admitted  that  tnis  can  not  be  done,  the  State  should  evolve 
another  system,  and  look  in  another  direction  for  revenue  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  machinery  of  the  State  government."  As  indicating  the  low  tax  rates  in 
Texas,  even  under  present  conditions,  we  note  the  suggestion  of  the  commission 
that  if  equality  in  values  and  full  rendition  of  prox>er^  for  taxation  could  be 
obtained,  the  tax  rate  for  State  purposes  would  be  lowered,  even  under  the  present 
system,  to  such  a  sum  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable.  That  if  all  proper^  were 
to  respond  to  its  fuU  value,  a  tax  rate  of  2  cents  on  the  $100  would  be  ample  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  State  for  general  State  and  school  puri>oses. 

Money  at  interest  and  other  credits  over  and  above  the  amount  which  a  taxpayer 
pays  interest  for,  and  all  other  debts  due  over  and  above  his  own  indebtedness,  are 
taxable. 

The  tax  commission  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  omission  of  this  right 
of  deduction  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  convenient  loophole  for  escape  from  pay- 
ment of  just  taxes,  operates  unfairly  against  those  who  have  no  credits  rrom 
which  to  deduct  their  debts,  the  conmtion  of  most  taxpayers,  and  is  tJie  '^unfair- 
est  provision  in  our  tax  laws." 

To  the  money  lender  it  is  said  to  amount  almost  to  exemption  from  taxation. 
The  commission  says  that  the  amount  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  in  the 
State  will  nrobably  reach  $250,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  credits  rendered  for 
taxation  vml  not  exceed  6  per  cent  of  that  amount,  being  in  1898  $18,818,920. 

MORTGAGES. 

The  taxation  of  credits,  and  especially  those  secured  by  real-estate  mortgages  in 
Texas  as  in  other  States,  is  a  subject  of  commanding  interest  and  imx>ortance. 

Under  the  laws  of  Texas,  credits  in  whatever  form  are  subject  to  taxation 
as  other  property  in  general,  but  no  special  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the 
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recovery  and  rendition  for  taxation  of  notes  eeonred  hj  mortgap^e,  the  asRessment 
of  snch  property  depending  upon  tiie  independent  action  of  each  'local  assessor. 
ConBequenuy  very  few  credits  of  this  character  are  reached.  The  amount  of 
credits  rendered  for  taxation  in  1808  was  $18,818,020  and  in  1000  $16,108,802. 
What  portion  of  these  respectiye  amounts  represented  real-estate  mortgages  can 
not  be  given,  but  it  is  probably  small.  In  1800  real-estate  mortgages  in  force  in 
the  State  amounted  to  $93,864,178,  and  the  amount  has  undoubtedly  greatly 
increased  since  that  time. 

The  tax  commission  devised  a  special  method  for  the  rendition  and  assessment 
of  this  class  of  securities,  based  upon  the  public  records  of  such  securitiee,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  x>er8ons  loaning  money  on  such  security  to  require  the 
person  borrowing  to  pay  the  tax  thereon,  such  requirement  to  be  usury  and 
subject  to  the  usury  laws  of  the  State.  The  commission,  reviewing  the  methods 
for  taxation  of  mortgages  in  other  States  and  the  arg[nments  for  and  against  such 
taxation,  advocates  the  taxation  of  such  securities  in  Texas  the  same  as  other 
property. 

POLL  TAX. 

A  poll  tax  of  $1.50  is  imposed  by  the  State  upon  every  male  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  60  years,  $1  of  which  goes  to  the  available  school  fund  and  50  cents 
to  the  general  revenue  of  the  State.  The  collection  of  this  tax  seems  to  be  some- 
what dijfficult,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  tiie  assessed  poU  tax  is  not  paid. 
In  1898  the  poll  tax  assessed  was  $773,487.24,  and  the  amount  actually  collected 
was  $520,758.18. 

TAX  ON  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  tax  on  occupations,  or  privile^^e  tax,  is  a  distinctive  and  apporentiy  popular 
feature  in  the  Texas  system  of  taxation,  and  although  the  stringent  laws  provided 
in  regard  to  it  are  imperfectly  enforced,  about  one-third  of  the  State's  revenue  is 
derived  from  this  source.  It  is  a  kind  of  indirect  tax  upon  the  jieople  of  the  State 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  r^^ulation  of  business,  and  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  and  is  quite  genersJly  imposed  u]^n  occupations  and  business. 

The  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  levied  on  and  collected  from  every  person, 
firm,  comx>any,  or  association  of  persons,  an  annual  tax  on  every  occupation  or 
separate  establishment  as  shown  by  the  following  list: 

Table  of  oocupationa  taxed. 


1 

2 
8 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
18 

14 

16 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Occupation. 


Alley,  nine  or  ten  pin 

Anctloneen 

Banken  or  broken. . . 


BaMbatl  IMU± 

Beer  dealer 

Billiaid,  po(d,  oroCfaer  table . 

dgaretle  dealer 

Clxoai 

do 


.do 


Cockpit 

Commiaslon 
.....do , 


Speciflcationi. 


Or  other  alley  or  like  device. 


Or  dealeri  in  inwihange,  stocka,  bonds, 

warrenta,  etc 

In  city  of  6.000  inhabitants  or  mora , 

Selling  malt  liquor  ttzolnalvely 

Each  table , 

In  addition  to  any  other  tax , 

AdmJaloii  let,  invading  reserved  seat,  f  i 
AdmJaloii  let,  Inotnding  reserved  aaat,  76 

cents. 
AdmlsilOB  tat,  tiMJuiflns  ressrved  seat,  60 

cents. 


.do 


Conoert 

Cotton,  wool,  or  hide  buyer. 
Cotton  factor,  broker,  or 

oommlsKJon  merchant 

do....... 

Ootton-Mad  yrodnets 

Dentin 

Eleotrio-Uf  hi  company  . . . . 

....do.. 

Szhilyittoni  acrobatic  feats, 

menagerie,  waxworks, 
or  side  show. 


Selling  on...... 

Selling  on  samples  in  city  of  over  10,000 

inhabitants. 
Selling  on  samplesinelly  of  10,000  InhaU- 

Xaoh  petlorinanee.. ............... ....... 


In  dty  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more. 


In  dty  of  less  than  10^000  inhabitants 
Wholesale  dealer 


In  dty  ol  10,000  inhabitants  or  more. . 
In  dty  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 


Tax. 


8100.00 
10.00 
60.00 

26.00 
60.00 
20.00 
10.00 
260.00 
200.00 

loaoo 

60.00 
10.00 
60.00 

26.00 

2.00 
10.00 
85.00 

18.00 
25.00 
6.00 
36.00 
20.00 
10.00 


Amount 

paid  vear 

endxBg 


15,400.00 

640.00 

9,982.60 


87,400.00 

11,200.00 

8,790.00 

260.00 

000.00 

700.00 

800.00 
2,800.00 


26.00 

1,664.00 
2,830.00 
1,330.00 

180.00 

160.00 
2,016.00 

480.00 
1,140.00 

160.00 
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Table  of  occupations  toosed— Contintied. 


Series. 

24 

25 
26 

27 


28 

29 

30 

81 
82 
33 
'M 
35 

36 
37 

88 

39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 
52 


Occupation. 


53 

51 

55 
56 

57 

58 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 
66 


Exhibition  by  vender  of 

me<li(;ine,  belts,  or  other 

articlf^i) 
Exhibition   by  Rleight  of 

hand  or  leKcrdemain. 
Exhibition,  stereoscopic 

views. 

Exliibition,  waxworks, 
menagerie  or  exhibition 
of  anv  kind. 

Fights  between  animals. . . . 

Flying  Jenny  or  hobby- 
horses or  like  device. 

Fortune  teller,  clairvoyant, 
or  mesmerist. 

Gas  company 

do 

Grain  elevator 

do 

Hacks,  wagons,  buggien, 
etc. 

Ice  dealer 

do 


.do 


do 

Insurance  a^eut,  gcneial 
adjuster  or  agent 

Insurance  agent,  local 

Insurance  agent,  industrial . 

Land  agent 

Laundry,  steam 

Lawyer  or  conveyancer 

Lightning  rods,  dealer8  in. . 

Lightning  rods,  canvassers 
for. 

Liquor  dealer,  retail 

Liquor  dealer,  wholesale. . . 

Liquor  dealer  in  local  op- 
tion district 

Livery  or  feed  stable 

Loan  agent 


Medical  specialist,  oculist, 

surKcon.or  physician. 
Medicine,  patent  or  other . . 
MercluuitK: 

First-claHS 

Second-class 


Third-class . . . 
Fourth-class. . 
FUth-cloas.... 
Sixth-daas  ... 
Seventh-class. 
Eighth-class.. 
Ninth-daas... 
Tenth-claas... 


Eleventh-class 

Selling  bankruptstocks, 
etc. 


Specifications. 


Each  performance 


Panorama  or  view  shows  of  pictures, 
statuary,  or  other  works  of  art  through 
stereoscopic  or  magnifying  lenses. 

Bach  day 


Each  performance 

State  tax  payable  in  each  eouniy. 


.do. 


In  city  of  10,000  inhubit.inU*  or  more 

In  city  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 

Capacity  of  over  100.000  bushels 

Capacity  from  50,000  to  lOO.OiJO  bushels... 

Each  let  for  hire  not  connected  with  liv- 
ery stable. 

In  city  of  20.000  inhabitants  or  more 

In  citv  of  10,000  and  leas  than  20,000  In- 
habitants. 

In  city  of  5,000  and  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tiints. 

In  city  less  than  5,000  inhabitants 


If  not  attorneys. 


Selling  1  gallon  or  lesb 

Belling  1  gallon  or  over : 

Selling  1  quart  or  less  on  prescription  of 

r^^ular  practicing  phvMician. 
Each  stall  and  eacn  vehicle 


From  every  person,  firm,  or  association 
of  persons  loaning  money  as  agent  or 
agents  of  any  corporation,  firm,  or  asso^ 
elation  in  this  State  or  out  of  it  an 
annual  tax  of  $150  for  the  State  for  the 
principal  office,  and  county  tax  of  $15 
Iiom  each  agent  for  each  county  in 
which  he  may  do  business,  and  no  addi- 
tional occupation  tax  shall  be  levied 
by  any  county,  city,  or  town  in  tills 
State. 

Traveling 


Traveling  vendor 


Purchasing  $750,000  or  over  annuail v 

inirchasing  $500,000  and  less  than  $750,000 

annually. 
Purchasing  $250,000  and  less  than  $500,000 

annually. 
Purchasing $150,000  and  less  than  $250,000 

annually. 
Purchasing  $60,000  and  leas  than  $150,000 

annually. 
Purcha.Hing  $25,000  and  less  than  $50,000 

annually. 
Purchasing  $15,000  and  leas  than  $25,000 

annually. 
Purchasing  $10,000  and  leas  than  $15,000 

annually, 
inirchasing  $5,000  and  less  than  $10,000 

annually. 
Purchasing  $2,000  and  less  than  $5,000  an- 
nually. 

I^irchasing  less  than  $3,000  annually 

For  the  first  month 


Tax. 

Amount 

paid  ^ear 

ending 

Apr.  30, 

1900. 

$50.00 

$100.00 

25.00 

10.00 

230.00 

10.00 

430.00 

600.00 

15.00 

660.00 

10.00 

87a  00 

35.00 

21.00 

:)0.oo 

25.00 
2.00 

525.00 
90.00 

200.00 

60.00 

1,038.00 

50.00 
30.00 

160.00 

20.00 

60.00 

10.00 
50.00 

120.00 
2,750.00 

6.00 
2.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 

36.00 
100.00 

3,326.00 

16.00 

2,100.00 

550.00 

10,020.00 

300.00 
300.00 
200.00 

673,900.00 

12,900.00 

1,600.00 

.30 
160.00 

2,667.90 
1,200.00 

60.00 

400.00 

100.00 

800.00 

300.00 
'250.00 

9C0.00 
1,500.00 

200.00 

4,200.00 

160.00 

4,050.00 

125.00 

13,875.00 

60.00 

1«,740.00 

26.00 

14,700.00 

20.00 

12,680.00 

12.00 

19,980.00 

6.00 

21,068.00 

8.00 
100.00 

84,530.00 
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Table  of  oocwpaHUms  taxed — Continued. 


Series. 


07 


70 
71 
72 

73 

74 


76 


76 

T7 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 


90 
91 
92 
96 
94 
96 


Occapation. 


MercbantB— CSontlnued. 
Selling  bankrapt  stockB, 
etc. 
....do 


Pawnbroker 

Peddlen: 

Foot 

1  hone  or  1  pair  of  oxen . 

2  honsea  or  2  pair  of 
oxen. 

Boat,  nil  or  other 

Clocks,    agricultural 
implements,    stoves, 
nnses,  vehicles, 
waahln^    mschines, 
and  chums. 
Phonograph,  electric  bat- 
tery, graphophone,  kine- 
toeoope^  dnematogntph, 
etc 
Photogisph,  or  other  soch 
gallerv. 

Pool  seller 

Baoe  track 

do 

Backs— knife,  caue,  or  doll, 

or  other  like  device. 
Sewing-machine  dealer ... . 
Ship  broker  or  ship  agent. . 

Shooting  gallery 

Skating  rmk 

Street  railroads 

Theater,  each  day 

do 


Spedflcatlona. 


After  first  month  for  each  month. 


If  business  is  to  continue  6  months,  for 
each  month,  in  addition  to  the  SlOO  for 
the  first  month. 


State  tax,  payable  in  each  county 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Tax. 


For  each  day  pools  are  sold 

One  mile  or  more  In  length 

Leas  than  1  mUe  in  length 

Upon  whlOh  ilngi  are  pitched  or  balls 
thrown. 


State  tax  payable  in  each  oouuiy 


.do 
.do 


do 

do 

Toll  bridge . . 
Wagon  yards 
Watwworks. 
do 


Total 


Each  mile 

In  city  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. . 

In  cXtv  over  6,000  and  not  over  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

In  citv  over  8,000  and  not  over  6,000  in- 
habitants. 

In  citv  over  1,600  and  not  over  8,000  in- 
halutants. 

In  dty  of  1,600  inhabitants  or  k 

If  paid  annually 


In  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  or  more. . 
In  city  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 


820.00 
10.00 

150.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

10.00 
250.00 


25.00 


10.00 

5.00 

100.00 

50.00 

25.00 

15.00 

10.00 

30.00 

25.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.00 

8.00 

i.00 

1.00 

25.00 

7.00 

5.00 

35.00 

2(1.00 


Amount 
paid  year 


endin; 

Apr.  8 

1900. 


r.% 


$4,800.00 

1,890.00 
1,642.50 
8,150.00 

10.00 


275.00 


8,180.00 

1.225.00 

15.00 

50.00 

750.00 

735.00 
140.00 
240.  UO 

25.00 
844.58 

15.00 


8.00 

76.00 

281.00 
1,250.00 
14.  UO 
935.00 
140.00 
820.00 


918,982.48 


In  1806  the  State  collected  from  this  sonroe  $941,701.08;  of  which  amount  whole- 
sale and  retail  liqnor  dealers  paid  $559,600,  beer  dealers  |95,550,  the  remainder, 
$386,551,  being  paid  by  other  occupations  taxed.  While  the  administration  of 
this  law  does  not  ajipear  to  be  thorough  or  systematic,  the  form  of  taxation  seems 
to  be  generally  satisfactorr.    The  tax  is  payable  to  local  collectors. 

The  property  owned  by  tnose  subject  to  occupation  tax  as  above  set  forth  is,  of 
course,  within  the  fixea  limitations  of  the  law,  subject  to  ad  valorem  taxes  on 
valuations  for  State,  county,  and  municipal  purposes. 

CORPORATIONS. 

The  real  and  i>er8onal  property  of  substantially  all  classes  of  corporations  is 
assessed  for  taxation  in  the  several  local  taxing  districts,  the  same  as  other  prop- 
erty, and  subject  to  the  same  inequalities  and  discriminations  in  practice.  This 
is  required  by  the  general  law  framed  in  accordance  with  constitutional  limita- 
tions which  render  modification  in  the  general  property  tax,  and  its  administration 
as  applied  to  corporations,  x)eculiarly  difficult. 

Various  special  forms  of  taxation  have,  however,  been  adopted  and  applied  to 
diif  erent  olaisses  of  cori>orations  which  will  be  noted,  the  gross  receipts  tax  appear- 
inR  to  be  favored.  Owners  of  shares  of  stock  in  a  cori>oration  which  is  required 
to  list  or  return  its  capital  and  property  for  taxation  are,  generally  speaking,  not 
required  to  return  sudi  shares. 
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BAILBOADS. 

The  method  of  taxing  railroads  in  this  State  is  the  general  property  tax,  pnre 
and  simple,  supplemented  by  an  additional  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

The  constitation  provides  that  all  railroad  property  Iving  or  being  within  the 
limits  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town  within  the  State,  snail  bear  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  municipal  taxation,  and  further,  that  saoh  property  snail  be 
assessed  and  taxes  collected  in  the  several  counties  in  which  said  property  is  sit- 
uated, including  so  much  of  the  roadbed  and  fixtures  as  shall  be  in  each  ceunty. 

In  accord  with  these  constitutional  restrictions  the  law  provides  that  every 
railroad  company  shall  deliver  annually  to  the  assessor  of  each  countv  and  incor- 
porated town  or  city  a  sworn  statement  of  the  real  estate  owned  and  the  length 
and  viJue  per  mile  of  the  railroad,  including  the  risht  of  way,  roadbed,  super- 
structures, depots  and  grounds,  shops,  fixtures,  and  all  personal  property  except 
rolling  stock,  all  of  which  is  listed  in  uie  county  where  situated. 

The  rolling  stock  is  rendered  in  the  county  of  uie  principal  office  of  the  company 
valued  and  equalized  by  the  county  commissioners'  court  in  such  county  and 
returned  to  the  State  comi)troller  whoapiKirtions  the  value  thereof  to  each  county 
according  to  mileage  of  road.  This  valuation  of  rolling  stock  is  then  assessed  by 
local  assessors  with  the  other  property  of  the  road. 

Lately  an  attempt  has  been  maae  to  include  something  of  franchise  values  with 
the  values  of  property  above  referred  to. 

There  appears  to  be  no  uniform  method  among  assessors  for  the  assessment  of 
railroad  prop^ty ,  each  acting  independentlv  upon  his  own  discretion.  Such  prop- 
erty is  said  to  be  rendered  at  whatever  the  local  assessor  will  accept,  and  assessed 
at  whatever  the  commissioners'  coujrt  will  agree  to,  the  averages  -per  mile  for 
different  roads  ranging,  in  1808,  from  $3,818  to  $18,000,  and  usually  at  a  portion  only 
of  its  property  value,  and  for  much  less  than  its  value  based  upon  stock  and  bonds. 

There  is  no  State  EXMurd  of  equalization,  and  valuations  of  different  roads  are 
very  unequal,  and  those  of  the  same  road  vary  greatly  in  the  different  oounties. 
As  in  the  case  of  individuals  under  the  property  tax,  each  corporation  strives  for 
low  assessments  and  corporations  do  not  seem  to  object  to  this  inequality. 

The  tax  commission  framed  a  bill  providing  for  the  assessment  of  railroad  prop- 
erty upon  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  stock  and  bonds,  that  being  regarded 
as  a  fair  measure  of  value  as  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to 
be  made  hj  local  assessors  as  required  by  the  constitution,  according  to  mileage 
within  their  respective  counties.  This  the  commission  thoujght  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  guesswork  at  property  valuations,  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  depriving  the  legislature  of  authority  to  create  a  State  board 
for  that  purpose.  The  biU  proposed,  although  considered  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  was  not  adopted. 

This  property  tax  is  supplemented  by  a  State  tax  of  1  'p&t  cent  upon  the  gross 
receipto  from  passenger  traffic  within  the  State,  called  an  occupation  tax.  The 
tax  commission  recommended  an  extension  of  the  gross  receipte  tax  to  freight  as 
well  as  x>as8enger  traffic. 

In  18fif8  the  9,640  miles  of  railway  with  rolling  stock  in  Texas  were  assessed  at 
$71,081,285,  or  an  average  of  $7,445  per  mile. 

On  this  valtiation  this  property  pud  to  the  State  in  taxes  the  following  amounto: 

General  State  tax,  20  cents  on  the  $100 $142,062.47 

State  school  tax,  18  cents  on  the  $100 127,855.22 

One  i)er  cent  of  passenger  earnings 47,004.87 

Total  to  State 816,822.06 

Addinff  to  this  the  amount  of  county  taxes  at  the  average  rate  of  60  cents  on 
each  $100,  amounting  to  $426,187.41,  gives  approximately  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
by  the  railroads  of  the  State  in  1898,  $748,108.47. 

In  1900  the  number  of  miles  was  9,784,  and  the  total  assessed  value,  including 
rolling  stock,  was  $81,298,288,  being  an  average  of  $8,808  per  mile. 

The  total  passenger  earnings  for  vear  ending  August  81, 1900,  were  $5,717,844 
and  the  occupation  tax  thereon  $57,178.44. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

The  special  tax  imposed  on  express  companies  is  l\  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  business  arising  and  terminating  within  the  Stete,  which  is  the 
only  tax  they  pay,  except  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  a  small  amount  of  personal  prop- 
erty, such  as  horses,  vehicles,  and  office  furniture  taxed  locally. 

The  tax  on  gross  receipts  paid  by  these  companies  to  the  State  in .  1888  waa 
$11,888.81  and  in  1900  $18,986.% 
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OTHER  SPECIAL  TAXES. 

Steamboat  and  stage  companies  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  passenger 
eamin|2^. 

Sleeping  car  companies  pay  the  highest  gross  receipts  tax  in  the  State,  being  2\ 
percent  on  such  receipts  on  business  done  within  the  State.  They  paid  in  1898 
$8,862.25,  and  in  1900  14.578.51.  They  also  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  one-fonrth 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  yalne  of  their  capital  stock  in  nse  in  the  State,  based  upon 
reports  to  tiie  State  comptroller  of  total  capital  stock,  from  which  is  deducted  the 
value  of  all  property  other  than  rolling  stock,  which  is  valued  according  to  the 
proportion  of  mues  operated  over  within  the  State  to  total  mileage. 

"[telegraph  companies  are  taxed  1  cent  on  each  fidl-rate  message,  and  one-half 
cent  on  each  half-rate  message  orig^ating  and  terminating  in  the  State.  This 
tax  was,  in  1898,  $7,695.67,  and  in  1900,  $7,285.88. 

Telephone  companies  are  taxed  25  cents  per  annum  on  each  instrument  in 
actual  use,  this  tax  amounting  in  1898  to  $2,485.75  and  1900  to  $5,499.35. 

Insurance  companies — ^life,  fire,  marine,  accident,  and  other  insurance  compa- 
nies— ^are  taxed  on  gross  receipts  from  bxuaness  done  within  the  State.  Each  fife 
insurance  comi)any  and  each  life  and  accident  insurance  companv  pays  2  per  cent 
on  gross  premium  receipte,  and  each  fire  insurance  company  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
on  gross  premium  receipts;  each  marine,  health,  live  stock,  js^iarantee,  or  accident 
insurance  company  pays  1  i>er  cent  on  gross  premium  receipte. 

The  tax  in  1898  was  $100,613.61,  and  in  1900,  $115,455.97. 

Street  car  companies  pay  an  occupation  tax  of  $2  on  each  mile  of  track. 

Gas  companies  pay  an  occui>ation  tax  of  $85  in  cities  over  10,000,  and  in  smaller 
towns  $20,  and  the  same  rate  is  imposed  on  electric  light  and  water  comx>anies. 
In  1898  electric  light  companies  i>aid  $1,861,  gas  companiefi  $806,  and  water 
companies  $1,065. 

Tne  tax  commission  proposed  the  substitution  of  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  gross  receipte  off  these  comxMmies  for  the  occupation  taxes  referred  to,  and 
the  extension  of  the  fpross  receipte  tax  to  some  other  classes  of  business. 

The  texation  of  gross  receipte  is  not  a  new  form  of  taxation  in  this  State,  and 
seemed  to  be  favored  by  the  tax  commission. 

The  various  corporations  and  classes  of  business  i>aying  special  taxes  as  above 
steted  also  pay  an  ad  valorem  tax  locally  upon  proi)erty. 

BANES. 

The  law  for  the  taxation  of  the  uropertjr  of  banks  appears  to  be  looselv  admin- 
istered. The  method  of  listini^  ana  assessmg  such  property  is  for  the  local  assessor 
to  require  from  the  bank  a  list  of  the  shareholaers  and  the  number  of  shares 
owned  by  each.  The  real  estete  is  assessed  to  the  bank  and  the  shares  to  the 
individual  holders  thereof.  Complaint  is  made  that  shares  are  not  assessed  at 
their  true  value,  as  the  law  requires,  but  as  a  rule  the  value  of  real  estete  when 
added  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  shares  of  stock  amounte  to  from  about  50  to  75 
cente  on  the  dollar  of  the  par  value  of  tiie  paid  up  capitid,  the  average  being, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  tax  commission,  ifbout  65  cente  on  the  dollar  of 
the  par  value  of  the  stock.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  through  this  laxity 
and  discretion  on  the  part  of  assessors  thev  have  practically  attained  a  degree  of 
justice  toward  banks  as  compared  with  other  property  that  is  exceptioniJ  in  the 
administration  of  the  general  property  tax  in  American  States. 

The  law  relating  to  the  listing  and  assessing  of  national  banks  requires  a  sworn 
list  of  stockholders,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  each.  Shareholders  are  also 
required  to  render  shares  of  stock  owned  by  them  at  their  actual  value.  This  pro- 
vision is  not  complied  with  as  a  rule,  and  the  law  pointe  out  no  effective  method  for 
the  asoerteinment  by  the  local  assessor  of  the  actual  value*  the  matter  being  left  to 
his  estimate.  The  result  is,  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  banks,  that,  as  in  tne  case 
of  other  kinds  of  property,  but  a  portion  of  the  value  of  property  and  assete  is 
rendered  for  taxation.  When  assessed  this  property  is  taxed  as  other  local  and 
personal  property.  The  tax  commission  gave  this  subject  careful  consideration, 
and  proposed  and  formulated  a  law  to  provide  a  way  by  which  the  assessing  offi- 
cer could  ascertain  the  full  and  true  value  of  this  class  of  property,  but  no 
le^slative  action  has  yet  been  teken  upon  it. 

That  assessors  fail  to  reach  and  assess  the  large  sums  of  money  deposited  in 
banks  and  held  by  taxable  citizens  is  vigorously  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  tax 
commission,  which  gives  the  amount  of  individual  deposite  in  the  National 
banks  of  Texas,  as  shown  by  the  reports  made  to  the  controller  of  the  currency, 
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June  80, 1809,  as  $44,564,056.64,  and  in  December,  1897,  $41,326,181.81,  while  the 
money  rendered  for  taxation  in  1898  bj  individuals  in  the  entire  State  was  only 
$5,864,416.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  deposits  with  the  167  private 
biuiks  and  bankers  in  the  State,  so  that  **  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  dollar  of 
money  ont  of  ten  in  Texas  is  listed  for  taxation." 

The  resources  of  some  of  the  national  banks  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  State 
exceed  the  toted  valuation  for  taxes  of  personal  proi>erty  in  the  counties  where 
such  citieB  are  located. 

There  are  instances,  it  is  said,  of  the  rendition  of  monev  for  taxation  at  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  which  have  been  accepted  and  approved  by  the  commissionerB' 
court  after  due  discussion  of  the  question.  This  is  referred  to  by  the  tax  com- 
mission as  strongly  illustrating  the  inequalities  of  valuation  for  taxation  in  the 
State. 

The  commissioners  proposed  laws  providing  for  discovery  and  valuation  of  BOOh 
prox>erty  for  taxation,  and  said: 

**  If  those  who  have  money  and  wealth  and  good  dividend-paying  securities  can 
be  reached  for  taxation,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  other  property  holders 
coming  up  with  their  share  of  the  debt  of  highest  obligation." 

They  also  cite  the  phillipic  of  ex-President  Harrison  against  the  evasions  and 
frauds  of  holders  of  intangible  securities.  The  commission,  however,  seem  to 
f lul  to  grasp  the  fact  tiiat  the  defects  referred  to  and  remedial  difficulties  are 
inherent  in  the  general  property  tax  system. 

INCORPORATION  AND  FRANCHISE  TAXES. 

Every  domestic  corporation  chartered  before  the  passage  of  the  recent  franchise 
act  is  required  to  pa^  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  annualfranchise  tax  of  $10,  and 
every  such  corporation  chartered  after  the  passage  of  this  act  is  required  to  pay 
$10  on  incorporation,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  an  amount  graduating  as 
follows: 

When  capital  stock  is — 

Between  $50,000  and $100,000 \.  .  $^0 

Between  $100,000  and  $200,000 80 

Over  $J«)0,000 60 

Foreign  corporations  authorized  to  do  business  prior  to  the  passage  of  a  recent 
act  are  annuailv  required  to  pay  $25  when  their  capital  stock  is  t^,000  or  less, 
and  $100  when  their  capital  stock  is  between  $25,000  and  $100,000.  All  foreign 
corporations  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  after  the  i>as8age  of  this  act 
are  required  to  x>ay  an  annual  franchise  tax  of  $50  when  that  capital  stock  does 
not  exceed  $100,000,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  tax  of  $1  on  every  $10,000  of  capital 
stock  in  excess  of  $100,000,  but  not  exceeding  $1,000,000. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT 


ON  THE 


TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

[Prepared  under  the  directaon  of  the  Indnstrial  Gominission  by  Geobgb  Culp- 

PBBTON,  expert  agent. 


Since  the  report  on  taxation  in  Michigan  was  prepared  there  have  been  some 
imx>ortent  developments  in  the  experience  of  that  State  which  are  of  special  inter- 
est wherever  taxation  reform  commands  attention. 

Michigan  may  be  said  to  be  passing  through  a  transition  x>6riod  in  taxation,  or, 
as  it  has  been  designated,  **  an  epidemic  of  equal  taxation." 

The  work  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  during  the  year  1900,  in 
Increasing  the  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property  taxed  under  the  general 
law  of  the  State,  has  been  referred  to.  The  total  increase  in  such  vToperty  valu- 
ations in  1900  over  1899  was  $349,260,941,  the  increase  of  realty  valuation  being 
$180,594,802,  and  of  personalty  $168,666,689.  The  increase  in  property  valuations 
both  real  and  personal  in  1900  over  those  of  1896  was  $212,450,028.  This  increase 
is  in  property  coming  under  the  general  property  tax,  and  assessed  and  valued 
by  the  usual  methods. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  for  1900,  just 
issued,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property,  r^  and  personal,  under  the  gen- 
eral law,  was  $1,817,450,028,  divided  as  follows: 

Real  estate $1,006,453,018 

Peraonalty 310,997,015 

The  manner  in  which  this  materially  increased  assessment  was  distributed  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Claises  of  property. 


Real  estate,  whole  State 

Real  estate  of  1,202  corporatlonB 

Real  estate  of  67  mining  corporations 

Personal  property,  whole  State 

Personal  property  of  1,2U2  corporations 

Personal  property  of  67  mining  corporations 

Total  real  and  personal  property,  whole  State 

Real  and  personal  property  of  1^102  corporations 

Real  and  personal  property  of  6?  m^Timg  corporations 


$825,858,711 

61,882,911 

62,142,068 

142,890,376 

20,670,101 

4,060,894 

968,189,087 

82,653,012 

66,202.964 


1900. 


11,006,468,018 

183,808,918 

120,261,072 

810,997,015 

62,111,867 

11,896,028 

1,817,460,028 

185,920,786 

185,717,994 


An  examination  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  cities  of  the  State  for 
the  years  1899  and  1900  discloses  the  fact  that  the  mcrease  in  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  such  cities  for  1900  over  1899  was  $46,347,232,  while  the  increase  in  personalty  was 
$87,309,936,  making  a  total  Increase  of  valuation  in  the  78  cities  of  the  State  of 
$132,657,168.  A  further  comparison  shows  that  for  the  year  1900  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  assessed  valuations  of  real  estate  in  1900  over  that  of  1899  was  22, 
while  that  of  personal  property  was  119. 

The  total  taxes  for  1900  wpon  these  property  valuations  under  the  general  law 
were  $20,380,532.86,  or  $111,503.81  less  than  in  1899;  the  snm  of  $15,380,063.88 
bein^  derived  from  real  estate,  an d  $5,000,468.98  from  personalty.  The  percentage 
of  this  total  tax  derived  from  real  estate  was  75.465,  and  from  persontdty  24.536, 
and  the  average  rate  of  taxation  per  $1 ,000  of  assessed  valuations  was  substantially 
$15.47, 
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The  x>ercentag6B  of  total  taxes  derived  from  real  estate  are  shown  to  be  86.836 
in  1809,  and  75,465  in  1900,  and  from  personal  property  14.664  in  1899,  and  24.536  in 
1900.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  shown  to  be  $21,165  in  1899,  and  $15.47  in  1900  on 
each  $1,000  of  valnation,  presumably  ascertained  by  the  same  methods  of  com- 
putation. It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  shown  in  the  original  report  for 
this  State  that  the  rate  of  taxation  ascertained  by  the  metiiod  of  comimtation 
employed  in  the  auditor-general's  ofi&oe  in  1896  was  substantially  $17.60  -pet  $1,000 
of  valuation. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  and  assessment  of  intangible  personalty,  such  as 
money,  mortgages,  bonds,  stock,  etc.,  by  the  State  board  in  1900  over  previous 
years  was  very  great,  especially  in  the  cities.  These  increased  assessments  were 
marked  by  great  inequality.  As  a  result  of  such  increase  there  is  general  com- 
plaint and  denunciation  of  the  laws  and  methods  employed  by  the  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  such  property,  which  haa  theretofore  largely  escaped 
taxation.  It  is  contended  on  their  part  toat  there  is  great  inequauty  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  discovery  and  assessment  of  this  class  of  property;  that  the 
portions  of  such  property  found  and  enrolled  were,  because  of  excessive  valua- 
tions as  compared  with  other  property,  and  taxation  at  local  rates,  disproportion- 
ately and  excessively  taxed;  and  that  in  consequence  capital  and  capitausts  are 
removing  from  the  State  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  commissioners  under  present  laws  in  this  regard,  if  continued,  wul  seriously 
jeopardize  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Cm  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  the  board  that  inasmuch  as  the  year  1900 
was  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  this  direction,  it  was  necessarily  imperfect  and 
incomplete,  resulting  in  more  or  less  inequality;  but  that  if  it  is  permitted  to 
oontinue  its  work  in  respect  to  assessment  and  valuation  of  property  under  the 
general  law,  it  will  be  able  with  additional  knowledge  and  experience  to  subject 
a  much  larger  portion  of  property  to  assessment,  and  secure  greater  equality  in 
valuations,  so  tnat  there  will  eventually  be  such  increased  assessment  and  coirect 
valuations  as  will  so  reduce  the  rates  of  taxation  on  all  property  that  none  will 
be  excessively  burdened. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  growinf^  sentiment  among  the  i)eople,  in  view 
of  this  experience  and  more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  favor  of  a 
greater  restriction  of  the  general  prox>erty  tax,  and  the  adoption  of  special 
methods  of  taxation  for  intuiKible  personalty  and  some  other  forms  of  property. 

The  theory  and  purpose  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  accordmg  to 
the  report  for  1900,  seems  to  be  to  *'  improve  "  the  eeneral  property  tax  and  sub- 
ject all  forms  of  property  taxed  under  the  general  law  to  assessment  at  full  cash 
value  and  uniform  rates;  and  the  board  expresses  considerable  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  eventually  perform  that  task. 

CONSTTrUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

The  provisions  and  fate  of  the  so-called  Atkinson  bill  providing  for  the  taxation 
of  railroads  and  other  quasi-public  corporations  have  oeen  referred  to  in  detail. 
The  act  was  practically  declared  unconstitutional,  because  in  some  of  its  provi- 
sions  it  was  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  uniformity  applicable  to  all  property 
taxed  under  the  general  law.  This  bill  was  the  favorite  measure  of  Gc>vemor 
Pingree.  whose  conception  of  equal  taxation,  to  which  his  administration  was 

SDsitively  committed,  appeared  to  be  a  universal  prox>erty  tax  at  uniform  valua- 
on  and  uniform  rates;  and  he  had,  against  bitter  opposition,  directed  all  the 
force  and  energy  of  his  administration  for  years  to  secure  ito  enactment.  When 
the  bill  which  nad  characterized  his  administration  was  tiius  held  unconstitu- 
tional, he  determined  to  legalize  the  method  of  taxation  it  provided  by  special 
constitutional  provision.  To  this  end  he  convened  the  State  legislature  in  special 
session  a  few  aays  before  the  general  election  of  1900,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  amendmento  to  the  constitution  peiinitting  the 
'*  enactment  of  laws  that  will  provide  for  the  equal  taxation  of  all  property  by  an 
assessment  of  the  same  at  ite  actual  cash  value."  Convened  at  such  a  time,  the 
legislature,  in  view  of  existing  political  exigencies  and  the  general  sentiment  that 
hcul  been  created  among  the  people  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  abstract  principle 
of  *'  equal  taxation,"  hastily  and  without  due  consideration  submitted  to  popular 
vote  the  amendmento  embodying  the  demands  of  the  governor,  which  were  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority  of  tne  votes  cast  upon  them.  These  amendmento  main- 
toin  the  legislature's  authority  to  provide  for  specific  taxes  on  corporations,  and 
also  vest  in  that  body  authority  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of  the  property  of 
corporations  at  its  true  cash  value  by  a  State  board  and  for  levying  taxes  thereon, 
and  expressly  direct  **  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  a  umfona  rule  of  ^ 
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tion  for  sncb  property  as  shall  be  asseesed  by  a  State  board  of  assessors,  and  tbe 
rate  of  taxation  npon  such  property  shall  be  the  rate  which  the  State  board  of 
assessors  shall  ascertain  ana  determine  is  the  average  rate  levied  upon  other 
property  npon  which  ad  valorem  taxes  are  assessed  for  State,  conniy,  township, 
school,  and  mnnicipal  purposes.'*  The  governor,  eviden^y  constmins  the  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments  to  be  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  in  ravor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  specific  tax  system  m  vogue,  and  the  extension  of  tiie  general 
propertv  tax  in  modified  form  to  corporations  paving  specific  taxes,  again  con- 
vened tne  legislature  in  special  session  in  Decemoer,  1900.  and  directed  aU  the 
force  and  pressure  of  the  executive  toward  the  enactment  of  laws  that  should 
embody  the  alternative  method  prescribed  for  the  taxation  of  railroad,  express, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  companies.  The  legislature,  however,  not  being  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  governor  and  being  averse  to  hasty  leg^ation  upon 
so  important  a  subject,  refused  to  enact  such  laws,  deferring  action  upon  the 
subject  until  the  then  incoming  legislature  should  convene  m  regular  session 
under  a  new  administration. 

Thus  the  administration  of  Governor  Pingree,  committed  to  the  cause  of  *'  equal 
taxation  "  through  one  uniform  tax  on  prox)erty  values,  ended  without  achieving 
any  practical  results  in  State  legislation  ux>on  the  subject.  It  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive  constitutional  amendments 
referred  to,  which  give  the  legislature  power  to  extend  the  genersd  property  tax 
to  quasi-public  corporations  through  ** uniform  valuation"  and  ** average"  rates 
of  taxation;  but  these  amendments  are  regarded  by  many  intelligent  people  of  the 
State  as  likely  to  impede  modem  and  progressive  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
taxation  and  delay  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  *'  equal  taxation"  in  fact. 

The  leg^islature  of  1901,  in  session  at  this  writing,  have  under  consideration 
several  bills  providing,  through  various  methods,  for  the  substitutir^n  of  an  ad 
valorem  tax  for  the  existing  specific  tax  upon  the  earnings  of  railroads  and  other 
auasi-public  corporations.  While  there  is  a  strong  popular  sentiment  throughout 
the  State  in  favor  of  such  ad  valorem  taxes,  there  is  also  positive  and  intelligent 
opposition  to  a  change  in  the  existing  specific  tax  method. 

Through  years  of  agitation  equal  taxation  has  become  a  "paramount  issue '* in 
Michigan,  the  people  of  the  State  being  divided  thereon  into  2  opposing  forces, 
one  contending  for  one  rule  and  one  method  of  taxation  applied  to  all  prox>erty  as 
essentia  to  equal  and  uniform  taxation,  the  other  contending  for  diversified 
methods  adapted  to  special  forms  of  wealth  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  result,  and  insisting  that  the  methods  proposed  for  the  extended  applica- 
tion of  the  general  property  tax  would  be  conaucive  to  unequal  taxation  in  prac- 
tice. While  there  is  no  division  upon  the  abstract  principle  of  eoual  taxation, 
there  is  active  conflict  as  to  the  methods  for  the  attainment  of  the  aesired  result. 

VALUATION  OF  MICHIGAN  RAILROADS. 

The  act  creating  a  board  of  State  tax  commissioners  declared  one  of  the  duties 
of  that  board  to  be  '*  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  valuation  of  the  prox>erty 
of  corporations  paying  specific  taxes,  and  to  ascertain  the  actual  rate  of  taxation, 
as  based  upon  the  valuation  of  said  proi)erties,  that  is  paid  by  said  corporations," 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  property  pays  upon  its  true  value  a  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  paid  by  property  taxed  under  the  general  law.  By  virtue  of  this 
authority  the  board  has  undertaken  to  secure  an  accurate  appraisement  of  the 
propertj  of  railroad,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  express  companies  in  the  State. 
Prof.  M.  E.  Cooley,  of  the  engineering  laculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was 
employed  to  supervise  the  work  of  valuing  the  ''tangible  property"  of  these  cor- 
porations, and  Prof.  Henry  O.  Adams,  of  the  same  university,  to  determine  the 
value  of  their  ''immaterial "  or  " intangible "  property.  Each  of  these  men  was 
provided  with  an  able  corps  of  expeort  assistants,  most  of  whom  were  civil  engi- 
neers, graduated  from  engineering  colleges  or  technical  schools,  some  15  institu- 
tions being  represented  in  this,  perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  attempt  to  determine 
property  values  of  railroads,  etc.,  ever  made.  Prof.  M.  E.  Cooley,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
M.  £.,  as  appraiser,  was  the  head  of  the  entire  force,  and  the  principal  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  were  Henry  E.  Ri^gs,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.^  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  chief 
inspector  in  charge  of  civil  engineeing;  T.  H.  Hinchman,  jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E., 
Detroit,  chUd  inspector  in  charge  of  mechanical  engineering;  D.  Farrand  Henry, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Detroit,  chief  inspector  of  plank  roads  and  river  improvement 
companies;  William  S.  Conant,  M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  Detroit,  chief  inspector  of  tele- 

Ons;  William  J.  Rice,  New  York,  chief  inspector  of  telephones;  Herbert  C. 
er,  M.  Inst.  Kav.  Arch,  and  Marine  Engrs.,  chief  inspector  of  vessel  proper- 
ties; F.  G.  Susimihl,  of  Michigan,  architect. 
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The  final  settleinen  of  yarions  <]pestion8  and  knotty  points  which  arose  in 
formulating  the  basis  for  the  valnation  of  certain  items,  together  with  a  review 
of  the  methods  and  final  resnlts,  was  entrusted  to  a  Bx>ecial  board  of  review,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Octave  Chanute,  of  Chicago;  Charles  Hansel,  of  New  York; 
Prof,  Charles  E.  Greene,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Col.  G.  W.  Vaughn,  of  Chicago,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Ai»erican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and,  not  having 
been  engaged  in  the  detail  work,  were  presumably  able  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
the  matters  submitted  to  them. 

While  the  detailed  report  of  these  appraisements  has  not  vet  been  published, 
we  are  able  from  information  obtained  to  present  the  general  result  of  the  work 
with  respect  to  railroad  property.  The  work  of  appraisement  covered  a  iieriod  of 
5  months,  being  commenced  in  September,  1900,  with  54  men.  In  October  there 
were  88  men  employed, In  November  111,  in  December  98,  and  in  January,  1901, 51. 
The  total  cost  of  tiie  appraisement  was  about  $57,000. 

The  method  adopted  for  determining  the  value  of  the  **  physical  property"  of  a 
railroad  was  to  estimate  by  special  **  field  insx)ection"  the  value  of  the  sei>arate 
items  of  propertv  composing  it,  which  when  combined  were  assumed  to  constitute 
the  true  value  of  its  entire  property.  The  appraisers  first  determined  the  *'  cost 
of  reproduction"  of  the  various  constituent  parts  of  the  property  of  a  railroad, 
such  reproduction  value  representing  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a  road  of 
entirely  new  materials  and  labor  where  l^e  road  exists,  even  to  the  extent  of  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  surveys,  right  of  way,  legal  expenses,  interest,  etc.,  as  shown 
bytne  following  summary  form,  and  then  by  suitable  reductions  the  "present 
value  '*  was  determined,  taking  into  consideration  the  depreciation  of  the  elements 
due  to  wear: 

SUMMABY. 
KZCHIGAM  RAILBOAD  APPRAISAL. 

Mileage. 

KftlU  11116  •.....••      •..••■ 

Brandies 

Spurs  and  sidings    

Gage ,      Value  of  physical  properties . 


Railroad  No. 


Subjed 


Cost  of  repro- 
duction. 


Present 
value. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
85. 

86. 


Engineering  (4  per  cent  items  2  to  25,  inclusive,  and  83) , 

Rignt  of  way  and  station  grounds 

Real  estate 

Grading , 

Tunnels 

Bridges,  trestles,  and  culverts 

Ties  (cross  and  switch  ties) 

Rails 


Track  fastenings 

Frogs,  switches,  and  crossings 

Ballast 

l^ack  laying  and  surfacing 

Fencing 

Crossings,  cattle  ruaids,  and  signs 

Interlocking  ana  signal  apparatus 

Telegraph,  (80)  telephones 

Station  buildings  and  fixtures 

Shops,  roundhouses,  and  turntables 

Shop  machinery  and  tools 

Water  stations s 

Fuel  stations 

Grain  elevators 

Warehouses 

Docks  and  wharves 

Miscellaneous  structures 

Locomotives 

Passenger  equipment 

Freight  equipment 

Miscellaneous  equipmen  t 

Ferries  and  steamships 

Electric  plant 

Terminals 

Legal  expenses  (0.5  per  cent  items  2  to  25,  inclusive,  and  S3) 
Interest  (3  per  cent  items  1  to  34,  inclusive) 

Mf««finRnPoiM  PTDfinflM  /Organization,  1.5  per  cent 

Miscellaneous  expenses^i^^j^^^g^g^^ji^^  1q  p^^  ^^^ 


Total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
87.  Stores  and  suppl  i  es 
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The  investigations  of  this  '*  physical  property  "  required  the  appraise (rs  to  cover 
57,000  sqnare  miles  of  Michigan  territory  and  traverse  10.000  miles  of  railway 
track,  every  mile  of  which  was  actually  inspected,  as  were  the  engines,  car  shops, 
machinery,  and  other  physical  property. 

The  valuation  gave,  in  the  firlst  place,  the  estimated  value  of  each  item  as  new 
work,  material,  or  equipment,  each  item,  however,  being  given  a  percentage  mark 
for  '*  condition  representing  the  relation  which  the  actual  existing  value  Dears  to 
the  estimated  value  for  renewal  or  replacement."  In  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
individual  items  the  market  price  or  an  average  price  for  a  term  of  years  was 
used,  according  to  circumstances,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  or  use  the 
actual  cost  price  paid  by  the  railwavs.   - 

The  values  of  real  estate  and  rignts  of  way  were,  we  understand,  determined 
largely  by  estimate  based  upon  such  information  as  the  appraisers  were  able  to 
obtain. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  criterion  of  values  adopted  was  the  present  cost  of  the 
various  constituent  parts  with  estimated  reductions  for  depreciation,  and  includ- 
ing various  estimatea  expenses  that  might  be  incurred  in  procuring  and  putting 
them  into  combined  operation  as  a  railroad. 

It  is  claimed  by  railroad  managers  and  owners,  who  as  a  class  have  ceased  to 
regard  this  method  as  affording  a  reliable  criterion  of  the  value  of  a  railroad,  that 
'*  the  value  of  such  separate  items  of  property,  the  combination  of  which  consti- 
tate  a  railroad  do  not  necessarily  or  even  prima-f acie  represent  the  actual  value 
of  the  combination,  the  railroad  as  a  single  entity." 

It  is  said  that  the  great  variation  in  the  mileage,  cost  of  construction,  and  the 
avails  of  operation  discredit  such  methods  of  valuation  for  business  purposes  and 
render  them  unreliable  for  purposes  of  taxation.  It  is  argued  that  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  a  railroad  possess  little  stable  value  when  disassociated  from  tiieir 
earning  capacity  in  combined  operation  as  a  unit. 

While  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  apparently  regards  this  laborious 
appraisement  as  forming  a  reliable  basis  of  valuation  for  taxation,  or  at  least  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  taxation  of  other  forms  of  propertv,  railroad  men 
seem  to  reject  such  methods  and  regard  the  results  as  imreliable  for  any  puri>ose. 

Even  though  this  elaborate  appraisement  of  the  physical  values  of  constituent 
parts  of  a  railroad  proi)erty  should  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  basis  of  valuation  for 
purposes  of  taxation,  anotner  difficulty  arises  in  the  minds  of  taxpayers  as  to  the 
practical  attainment  of  **  equal  taxation"  in  the  failure  of  local  assessors  to  value 
all  other  forms  of  properiy  with  the  same  degree  of  skill  and  accuracy. 

Thus,  while  the  appraisement  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  elaborate 
attempt  ever  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  railroad  property,  of  great 
importance  for  many  purposes  and  perhaps  of  great  benefit  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  equal  taxation  of  such  property  with  property  in  general,  its  practical 
value  and  reliability  for  purposes  of  taxation  are  stiU  matters  of  conjecture  and 
dispute  in  the  State  where  the  appraisal  was  made. 

NONPHYSICAL  PROPERTY. 

In  connection  with  this  value  of  physical  property  is  taken  what  Professor 
Adams  has  designated  as  the  *'  nonphysical "  property.  In  his  preliminary  report 
he  indicates  some  of  the  elements  of  this  nonpnysical  property  of  a  railroaa,  as 
follows: 

"  It  is  submitted  that  this  nonphysical  or  immaterial  element  is  not  a  simple 
commercial  element,  but  includes,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

"1.  It  includes  the  franchise — 

"a.  To  be  a  coiporation. 

"6.  To  use  public  property  and  employ  public  authority  for  corporate  ends. 

**  2.  It  includes  the  possession  of  tri^c  not  exposed  to  competition,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, local  traffic. 

'*  8.  It  includes  the  possession  of  traffic  held  by  established  connections,  although 
exposed  to  competition,  as,  for  example,  through  traffic  that  is  secured  because 
the  line  in  question  is  a  link  in  a  through  route. 

'*  4.  It  includes  the  benefit  of  economies  made  possible  by  increased  density  of 
traffic. 

**  5.  It  includea  a  value  on  account  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  indus- 
tries served  by  the  corporation  as  well  as  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the 
industry  which  renders  the  service;  this  value  consequently  is,  in  part,  of  the 
nature  of  an  unearned  increment  to  the  corporation." 

Upon  this  theoretical  and  ingenious  classification.  Professor  Adams  proceeds  to 
work  out  the  '*  immaterial "  or  '*  intangible  "  v^ues  of  the  railroad  property  of  the 
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State,  whiob,  together  with  the  "physical"  values  determined  by  Professor 
Cooley,  are  assnined  by  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  to  represent  the 
actual  value  of  railroad  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  The  classification 
and  methods  pursued  by  Professor  Adams  in  this  regard  are  unique,  and  have 
created  intense  interest  and  discussion  throughout  the  State.  These  processes 
receive  the  emphatic  commendation  of  those  who  favor  the  application  of  one 
uniform  rule  of  valuation  and  one  uniform  rate  of  taxation  to  ail  property,  and 
advocate  an  increased  tax  upon  quasi-public  corporations  through  the  M  vidorem 
method.  They  contend  that  all  these  elements  possess  value  to  their  owners  and 
should  be  taxed  upon  an  equality  with  other  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  classification  referred  to  would  naturally  excite 
interest  and  criticism  among  representatives  of  railroads  under  any  circumstances, 
when  the  proposition  is  made  to  include  such  elements  as  a  basis  of  valuation 
upon  which  to  levy  taxes  at  the  same  rates  applied  to  other  property  under  the 
general  property  tax  system,  the  effect  upon  such  interests  is  somewhat  start- 
ling, and  provokes  severe  inspection  and  criticism.  It  is  declared  that  such  ele- 
ments as  **  benefit  of  economies  made  possible  by  increased  density  of  traffic," 
"  organization  and  vitality  of  the  industry  which  renders  the  service,"  or  in  other 
words,  industry,  ability,  and  thrift,  are  equally  applicable  to  many  other  kinds  of 
business  and  income,  producing  property  of  corporations  and  natural  persons;  but 
that  the  suggestion  that  they  be  included  in  tiiieir  valuation  for  taxation  has  never 
been  made  and  would  not  and  could  not  be  considered  or  tolerated  at  all.  Such 
classification  of  *'  nonphysical  *'  values  in  connection  with  the  crude  general  prop- 
erty tax  rates  is  regarded  by  men  of  experience  in  railway  management  as  imprac- 
tical and  a  basis  for  extortionate  taxation.  It  is  contended  tnat  the  fallacy  of 
including  these  various  elements  of  nonphysical  value,  which,  if  based  on  any- 
thing, are  based  upon  earning  power  as  a  basis  of  taxation,  rather  than  the  earn- 
ings themselves,  is  apx)arent:  tnat  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  other  property 
valuations  under  the  prevailing  system,  it  is  misleading  and  unfair;  and  as  a  basis 
for  **  equal  taxation,"  delusive  and  inequitable. 

There  is  clearly  considerable  force  to  these  criticisms  and  arguments.  Mr.  Adams 
himself  says  that  **  the  task  of  appraising  railway  properties  undertaken  by  this 
commission  is  akin  to,  if  not  identical  witn,  the  revaluation  of  railway  securities, 
should  this  become  necessary  for  reorganization  or  for  transfer."  While  tMs  state- 
ment may  be  received  in  justification  of  the  classification  of  elements  of  nonphys- 
ical values,  such  classification  may  be  regarded  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
futility  of  comparing  an  earnings  tax  ^vlth  the  general  prox)erty  tax,  and  of  the 
attempt  to  subject  all  modem  forms  of  property  to  one  uniform  tax  ux>on  value. 

Mr.  Adams,  although  f aithf ullv  trying  to  penorm  the  difficult  task  undertaken 
by  the  State  commission  under  the  direction  of  the  law,  reco^izes  earning  power 
of  a  corporation  of  this  character  as  **  undoubtedly  the  basis  of  all  valuation  of 
corporate  properties,"  and  that  *4t  is  the  income  account  from  which  this  earn- 
ing power  can  be  determined." 

Alter  constructing  this  unique  classification  of  **  nonphysical"  values  and  sus- 
taining their  existence  by  reference  to  the  practice  of  corporations  with  respect 
to  revaluation,  and  rules  of  courts  in  certain  instances;  discarding  statements  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  cost  of  property,  and  par  or  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds 
as  unsatisfactorv  for  the  purpose  of  the  commission,  and  recognizing  earning 
power  as  shown  by  railroad  accounting  as  an  acceptable  basis  for  appraisal  of  such 
values,  Professor  Adams  formulates  a  rule  *'  for  the  appraisal  of  the  immaterial 
values  of  railway  properties,"  or  what  he  terms  "  the  capitalization  of  corporate 
organization  and  business  opportunity,"  as  follows: 

*'l.  Be^  with  gross  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  the  aggregate 
of  operating  expenses,  and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  *  income  from  oper- 
ation.' To  this  should  be  added  *  income  of  corporate  investments,'  giving  a  sum 
which  may  be  termed  *  total  income,'  and  which  represents  the  amount  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  its  capital  and  for  the  determination 
o£  its  annual  surplus. 

"2.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount,  that  is  to  say,  *  total  income,'  as  an  annuity 
proi)erly  chargeable  to  capital,  a  certain  x>er  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
physical  properties. 

'*  8.  From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  rents  paid  for  the  lease  of  property 
oi)erated  and  permanent  improvements  charged  directly  to  income.  The  remain- 
der would  represent  the  surplus  from  the  gross  earnings  from  the  year's  ox>erations, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  may  be  accepted  as  an  annuity  which, 
capitalized  at  a  certaiu  rate  of  interest,  gives  the  true  value  of  immateriaJ 
properties. 
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**  7.  To  obviate  the  criticism  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  vary  from  year 
to  year,  it  is  suggested  that  in  place  of  a  single  year's  income  account,  the  average 
income  account  of  a  period  of  10  years  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  computation. 
The  reason  for  accepting  a  period  of  10  years  is  that  under  existing  commercial 
conditions  it  is  likely  that  the  corporation  whose  property  is  appraised  would 
during  that  period  pass  through  vears  of  both  prosperity  and  adversity. 

*'  8.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  rule  fails  to  appraise  the  speculative 
element  in  railway  prox>erty.  While  this  element  doubtless  affects  tiie  price 
of  corporate  stocks  and  corporate  bonds,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  it  should 
influence  appraisals  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Should,  however,  the  commis- 
sion desire  to  compute  the  present  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations 
in  the  future  as  well  as  ui>on  earnings  in  the  past,  the  pertinency  of  the  above 
rule  would  not  thereby  be  impaired.  This  is  true  because  the  speculative  value 
of  properties  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  modification  of  their  value 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity." 

We  are  advised  that  the  **  certain  per  cent "  referred  to  as  a  basis  of  capitaliza- 
tion in  the  foregoing  rule  was  4  per  cent,  that  being  regarded  as  a  proper  crite- 
rion for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 

While  it  is  possible  that  this  theoretical  method  applied  to  all  income-producing 
property  and  Dusiness  of  corporations  and  natural  i>ersons  throughout  the  State 
might  evolve  **  equal  taxation,"  we  apprehend  that  the  sug^tion  of  such  a  uni- 
versal application  would  not  commend  itself  to  general  public  esteem.  Certainly 
its  risAd  ai>plication  as  a  basis  of  valuation  to  one  class  of  property  upon  which 
is  to  be  levied  the  "average  rate  "  of  taxation,  while  all  other  property  is  assessed 
under  the  ^neral  property  tax,  would  result  in  taxation  unequal  in  the  extreme. 

When  this  compucated  and  expensive  process  is  followed  out,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  tax  baaed  upon  such  valuations  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  tax  upon 
income,  and  its  use  would  transform  the  general  property  tax,  with  respect  to 
one  class  of  property,  from  a  mere  inefficient  and  inadequate  method  to  a  system 
of  extortionate  taxation  sanctioned  by  law. 

Its  modification  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  approximate  equality  would 
obviously  require  the  vesting  of  discretion  and  power  of  adpustment  as  to  rates 
or  valuation  m  a  board,  and  involve  continued  contention;  in  short,  would  con- 
tinue the  fundamental  defects  of  the  property  tax  which  progressive  thought  and 
legislation  is  seeking  to  escape.  If  adopted,  it  would  apparentiy  be  a  diatinct 
departure  from  correct  principles. 

RAILROAD  VALUES. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  appraisment  of  physical  and  nonphysical  values  is 
shown  as  follows: 
Cost  of  reproduction,  all  elements  new,  by  Professor  Gooley |301, 018, 081 

Cost  of  reproduction,  allowing  for  depreciation,  by  Professor  Cooley .    164, 812, 280 
Value  of  nonphysical  elements,  by  F'rof essor  Adajns 85, 988, 632 

Total  value  of  physical  and  nonphysical  elements 200, 800, 863 

The  compilation  of  these  novel  reports  in  their  detailed  forms  will  occupy  7 
volumes. 

APPRAISAL  BASED  ON  EARNINQ  POWER. 

Besides  the  appraisals  of  Professor  Cooley  and  Professor  Adams,  another  ap- 
praisal  of  the  values  of  railroad  prox>ertie8  in  Michigan  was  prexMured  by  Robrat 
C.  Oakman,  one  of  the  State  tax  commissioners  in  1900.  The  values  of  the  former 
were  absolute,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  conditions  of  operation  or  prosperity 
of  the  roads.  Mr.  Oakman's  values  were  based  chiefly  upon  the  principle  of  earn- 
ing power,  due  regard  being  given  to  such  elements  as  advantage  ana  disadvan- 
tage of  location,  quality,  quantity,  market  facilities,  environment,  and  other 
conditions,  which,  while  not  susceptible  of  separate  yaluations,  are  considered  as 
means  of  fixing  the  true  value  of  a  property  as  an  entirety.  Due  regard  was  also 
given  to  gross  earnings,  expenses,  stock  vaJues,  bonded  debts,  etc. 

Mr.  Oakman  says  in  his  report  that  the  board  '*  has  found  that  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  these  properties  nave  a  value  which  is  measured  mainly  by  the  income 
which  they  will  produce.  The  commercial  world,  when  it  desires  to  invest  in  stock 
and  bonds  issued  by  these  corporations,  informs  itself  about  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  properties  on  which  they  are  based.  All  its  searchlights  are  directed  upon 
tiieir  earning  power.    Why  should  not  the  State  do  likewise?  " 
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He  also  points  ont  clearly  that  the  Statd  board  in  the  yalnation  of  these  prop- 
erties has  followed  the  mandate  of  the  law  to  ascertain  their  actual  cash  value. 

The  following  comparison  of  taxes  based  upon  Mr.  Oakman's  valoations  is 
made: 

Specific  taxes  paid  on  railroad  earnings  in  1890,  $1,240,730.90,  showing  a  rate  of 
taxation  based  aiK>n  cash  yalnations  of  |6. 652  per  $1,000. 

Taxes  that  wonld  have  been  paid  nnder  the  average  rate  of  1899,  $21.18  x>er 
$1,000,  $8,940,985.57. 

Taxes  that  would  have  been  paid  nnder  averaj^  rate  of  1900,  $16.47,  $2,885,381 .18. 

What  the  average  rate  of  taxation  might  be  in  case  all  the  property  in  the  State 
were  as  completely  valued  by  the  method  applied  to  railroaa  property  is  signifi- 
cantly omitted. 

Commenting  uxK>n  the  work  of  the  commission  in  his  report,  Mr.  Oakman  says: 

''  If  railroaa  property  is  to  be  assessed  and  taxed  at  cash  value  at  the  average 
rate,  and  not  specincally,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  unfair  to  allow  exemptions 
or  deductions  of  other  property  in  the  State.  It  must  be  remembered  that  restric- 
tions of  rates  and  fares  of  transportation  companies  operates  as  a  tax.  Hence  all 
exemptions  of  other  property  creates  an  excess  as  against  those  incapable  of 
shifting  the  burden.  When  exemptions  are  made  or  deductions  allowed  the  totsJ 
of  such  exemptions  or  deductions  is  thrown  upon  property  which  is  not  exempt. 

*'  I  wish  to  say  that  months  before  any  law  taxing  railroads  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis  could  take  effect  there  would  be  ample  time  in  which  to  give  these  appraisals 
a  thorough  review,  to  the  end  that  railroad  properties  would  oe  assessed  and  taxed 
'  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent '  as  other  prox>erties  pa3ring  taxes 
under  the  general  tax  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.'* 

E^aming  power  is  the  ke^ote  of  his  valuation. 

In  the  manner  thus  bnefly  set  forth  Mr.  Oakman  estimates  the  cash  valne  of 
the  raUroad  properties  of  the  State  to  be  $186,511 ,885.84. 

The  following  comments  on  '*  fixing  valuations  "  are  taken  from  his  report: 

**  Having  in  mind  the  necessity  for  the  si)ecific  examination  of  the  roads,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  valuation  of  the  railroad  prox)erty  operated  within  the  State 
found  by  capitalizing  at  6  i)er  cent  the  net  earnings  of  the  revenue-producing 
roads,  fianired  uiK>n  the  system  herein  referred  to,  and  computing  the  earning 
power  of  the  roads  showing  deficits  in  operation  in  their  reports  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  ratio  of  expense  to  income  for  all  the  roads  within  the  State,  say 
73.79  per  cent,  will  reach  the  sum  of  $186,611,885,  while  the  valuation  of  the  Fame 
property  computed  throughout  on  a  capitalization  of  6  per  cent  ui>on  net  earn- 
ings, based  uxK>n  the  said  average,  78.79  X)er  cent  of  expense  to  income,  will  amount 
to  $172,154,412.  It  is  probable  that  an  examination  of  the  accounting  method  of 
the  roads  as  suggested,  and  a  further  investigation  as  to  location,  traffic  arrange- 
ments, terminals,  connections,  and  other  elements  that  go  to  make  value,  would 
result  in  a  material  increase,  or  x>erhaps  some  decrease  in  special  cases,  of  the 
viduations  which  appear  in  tiie  appendix." 


REPORT  ON  TAXATION  IN  CANADA. 

[Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  CommlaHiou  by  Gkorge  Clappkrton,  expert  agent.] 


The  systems  of  taxation  in  vogue  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  which 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  systems  throughout  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada, 
present  features  and  principles  of  especial  interest  and  importance. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  tne  systems  of  taxation  in  the  provinces  named  is  the  com- 
plete separation  of  municipal  from  provincial  or  state  taxation.  Each  municipality 
(county,  city,  or  town)  is  entirely  independent  of  tlie  Provincial  Government  m  the 
assessment  and  levying  of  taxes  for  local  purposes. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  "Revenues  from  Ck)mpanies,"  so  called,  is  becoming 
an  important  source  of  provincial  taxes,  and  is  a  distinctively  mpdem  method  of 
taxing  corporations.  The  supplementary  revenue  act  imposes  an  annual  tax  upon  the 
income  or  capital  stock  of  corporations  or  companies  for  provincial  purposes.  The 
yield  from  this  source  in  the  year  1900  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Another  distinguishing  and  establisheil  feature  of  Ontario  taxation,  and  one 
embodying  a  principle  of  especial  interest  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  the  tax 
upon  incomes.  The  annual  income  of  individuals  and  corporations,  within  well- 
defined  limitations,  is  assessed  as  property,  and  taxed  at  the  same  rates  as  other 
property.  While  the  income  tax  law  is  indifferently  administered,  it  constitutes  an 
important  factor  in  the  Ontario  system  of  taxation. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  is  a  provincial  tax  on  commercial  corporations, 
based  upon  capital  and  income,  and  in  the  case  of  railways,  upon  mileage.  In  the 
city  of  Quebec  there  is  no  property  tax  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Municipal 
taxes  are  based  upon  the  rental  values  of  property,  and  are  supplemented  by  certain 
fixed  annual  duties  upon  particular  kinds  of  business.  Personal  property  is  not 
directly  taxed. 

In  the  city  of  Montreal  there  is  a  property  tax  upon  real  estate,  but  no  distinct  tax 
upon  personal  property  either  tangible  or  intangible.  There  is  a  "business  tax" 
based  upon  the  rental  values  of  premises  occupied  for  business  purposes,  special  taxes 
upon  certain  persons  and  kinds  of  business,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  licenses,  from 
wnich  sources  a  large  portion  of  the  municipal  revenues  are  derived. 

PBOVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

The  revenues  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  amoimting  to  about  four  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars  in  1900,  are  provided  through  special  subsidies  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  receipts  from  Crown  lands,  various  license  and  other  fees,  stamp  taxes, 
and.  latterly,  revenues  from  companies  and  graduated  succession  duties. 

The  amount  received  from  law  stamps  in  tne  year  1900  was  $55,410.27;  from  suc- 
cession duties  or  inheritance  taxes,  $229,676.51;  and  the  amount  of  revenues  from 
companies,  so  called,  $229,774.44. 

REVENUES  FROM  COMPANIES. 

Until  the  year  1899,  the  taxation  of  comi>anies  was  left  as  a  source  of  revenue 
excliLsivelv  to  the  various  municipalities  of  the  Province,  but  in  that  year  an  act  was 
passeil  and  subsequently  amended  appropriating  a  large  proportion  of  the  income  taxes 
upon  companies  for  supplementary  provincial  taxes,  thereby  seriously  encroaching 
upon  what  had  theretofore  been  an  important  source  of  local  revenue. 

This  act  effected  a  great  change  in  the  local  taxation  of  certain  classes  of  companies, 
limiting^  the  local  income  tax  to  so  much  of  the  income  of  such  companies  as  was 
earned  in  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  located,  and  imposing  an  annual 
government  or  provincial  tax  on  all  other  income,  and  in  some  cases  upon  capital. 

By  this  act  the  following  classes  of  companies,  transacting  business  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  imder  their  names  or  otherwise,  are  taxed  for  provincial  puri>ose8  as  set 
forth  below: 
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BANK8. 


Every  bank  is  required  to  jmy  a  tax  of  one  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  on  its  paid 
up  capital  stock,  when  such  paid  up  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000  or  less,  and  $25  for  every 
$100,000  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  and  not  exceeding 
$6,000,000.  Every  bank  is  also  required  to  pay  an  annual  provincial  tax  of  $100  for 
the  head  office  in  the  Province,  and  $25  for  each  additional  office,  branch,  or  agency 
in  the  Province,  but  not  upon  more  than  one  branch  or  agency  in  any  one  place. 

When  the  principal  place  of  business  of  any  bank  is  in  another  Province  of 
Canada,  and  it  employs  within  Ontario  only  a  part  of  its  paid  up  capital,  and  has  not 
to  exceed  five  agencies  or  branch  ofiices  within  Ontario,  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council  has  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  aforesaid  tax,  **re^rd  being  had  to 
the  amount  of  capital  or  other  moneys  of  such  bank  '*  at  any  time  m  use  in  Ontario, 
but  the  tax  exacted  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon 
one-half  of  the  paid  up  capital  of  such  bank. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Every  life  insurance  company  transacting  business  in  Ontario  is  required  to  pay  a 
tax  of  1  per  cent,  and  every  other  insurance  company  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  1  per 
cent,  calculated  upon  the  gross  premiums  received  by  such  company  from  business 
transacted  in  the  rrovinc^  during  Ihe  preceding  year.  In  the  case  of  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  which  receive  premiums  in  cash,  the  tax  is  calculated  on  the 
gross  premiums  received  by  such  companies  in  ciish,  in  respect  of  the  insurance 
transacted  on  the  cash  plan  in  said  Province  during  the  preceaing  year. 

Where  a  life  insurance  company  has  its  head  office  outside  of  Ontario  and  has  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $20,000  from  premiums  on  policies  on  the  lives  of  resi- 
dents of  said  Province,  and  where  such  company  loans  money  on  the  security  of 
lands  within  the  Province,  it  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  calculated  on  the 
gross  premiums  received  from  such  policies,  and  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
gross  annual  income  received  from  loans  on  i)()Iicies  and  on  lands,  or  securities  on 
lands,  in  the  Province. 

Where  an  in.surance  company  pays  the  tax  thus  imposed  for  provincial  jjurposes, 
it  is  exempt  from  assessment  ana  taxes  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  municipality  in  which 
the  head  office  is  situated  upon  so  much  of  its  income  as  is  derived  outside  of  the 
municipality  in  which  the  head  office  is  situated;  but  this  does  not  exempt  it  from 
local  assessment  or  prevent  the  taxation  of  shareholders  resident  in  such  munici- 
pality or  of  shareholders  residing  in  other  municipalities,  as  otherwise  prox'ided. 
The  premiums  received  by  a  company  are  not  assessable  by  a  municipality. 

Provision  is  made  for  retaliatory  taxes  upon  companies  organized  in  any  other 
country  or  state  and  doing  business  in  Ontano,  where  such  country  or  state  imposes 
a  tax  or  license  fee  which  has  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  Canadian  com- 
panies having  their  principal  offices  in  Ontario. 

Provision  is  made  for  annual  statements  to  the  provincial  treasurer  of  gross  pre- 
miums received  by  companies  or  agents  of  companies  doing  business  within  the 
Province. 

LOAN   COMPANIES. 

Every  loan  company  which  transacts  business  in  Ontario  in  required  to  pay  a  pro- 
vincial tax  as  follows: 

a.  Companies  with  fixed  or  paid-up  capital,  $65  where  the  paid-up  capital  is 
$100,000  or  less,  and  65  cents  on  every  additional  $1,000  or  fraction  thereof  of 
paid-up  capital. 

b.  Companies  having  terminating  or  withdrawable  capital  as  well  as  permanent 
or  fixed  capital,  the  sum  of  65  cents  on  every  $1,000  of  paid-up,  terminating,  or 
withdrawable  capital  after  the  first  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount  payable 
under  clause  a. 

c\  Companies  having  terminating  or  withdrawable  capital  only,  the  sum  of  65  cents 
on  every  $1,000  of  such  capital  after  the  first  $100,000. 

d.  Where  a  company  has  its  organization  and  head  office  in  Great  Britain  or  in  a 
Province  of  the  Dominion  outside  of  Ontario  and  employs  a  part  of  its  funds  in  Onta- 
rio, the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct  that  the  tax  shall  be  calculated 
upon  the  amount  of  the  funds  used  or  employed  by  the  company  in  Ontario. 

A  loan  company  paying  the  tax  thus  imposed  by  tlie  Province  is  exempt  from  as- 
sessment or  taxation,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  head  office  is 
situated,  upon  so  much  of  the  income  as  is  derived  from  moneys  invested  in  outside 
municipalities  or  places,  but  shareholders  residing  in  the  municipality  where  the 
head  office  is  located,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Province,  are  taxable  by  such  municiiwdity. 
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TRUHT  a)MPANlE8. 

Every  trust  company  doing  business  in  Ontario  pays  a  tax  of  $250  when  the  paid- 
up  capital  does  not  exceed  $100,000  and  the  sum  of  $65  on  each  additional  $100,000 
or  fraction  thereof;  and  when  the  gross  profits,  exclusive  of  interest  from  invested 
paid-up  capital,  are  $25,000  or  more,  it  pays  the  further  sum  of  $500  per  annum. 

A  trust  company  paying  this  provincial  tax  is  not  taxable  by  the  municipality  in 
which  the  head  omce  is  situated  for  or  in  respect  of  trust  money,  or  securities  there- 
for, or  income  arisine  therefrom,  or  personal  property  held  in  tnist  for  persons  who 
reside  elsewhere  within  the  Province,  but  such  fastrmentioned  persons  are  taxable 
by  the  municipality  in  which  they  reside. 

RAILWAY  CX>MPANIBH. 

Every  steam  railwav  company  operating  lines  within  the  Province  is  required  to 
pay  a  provincial  tax  oi  $5  per  mile  of  railway  operated,  for  which  both  owning  and 
operating  companies  are  liable.  The  measurement  does  not  include  switches  or 
double  track.  Such  companies  are  also  taxed  for  local  purposes,  as  hereinafter  set 
forth,  but  are  not  liable  to  municipal  tax  on  the  tracks  and  roadways  upon  or  along 
any  street  or  highway. 

BTRKBT  RAILWAYS. 

Every  street  or  electric  railwav  in  any  city  in  the  Province  pays  a  provincial  tax 
of  $20  per  mile  for  each  mile  oi  track  when  the  whole  does  not  exceed  20  miles; 
$35  for  each  mile  when  the  whole  line  exceeds  20  miles  but  does  not  exceed  30  miles; 
$45  per  mile  for  each  mile  when  the  whole  line  exceeds  30  miles  but  does  not  exceed 
50  miles,  and  $60  per  mile  when  the  whole  line  exceeds  50  miles.  The  mileage  in 
each  instance  is  computed  on  single  track,  each  mile  of  double  track  being  count^  as 
2  miles  of  single  track;  switches,  sidings,  etc.,  and  track  not  in  general  use  for  passen- 
ger traffic  not  being  counted. 

TELEGRAPH   COMPANIES. 

Every  telegraph  company  owning  a  line  operated  within  the  Province  pays  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  paid  up  capital  of  such  company,  and  every  com- 
pany operating  in  the  Province  a  line  or  part  of  a  line  under  lease  or  agreement 
with  the  owners  pays  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  such 
operating  company,  both  owning  and  operating  companies  being  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax. 

Every  railway  company  or  other  company  other  than  a  telegraph  company  which 
owns  or  operates  a  telegraph  line  in  the  Province  pays  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  upon  liie  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  whole  telegraph  line  or  works. 

Power  is  vested  in  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council  to  remit  the  tax  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  telegraph  lines  used  exclusively  for  railway  and  not  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  upK)n  so  much  of  the  capital  as  shall  be  invested  in  portions  of 
lines  beyond  the  limits  of  Ontario. 

TELEPHONE  COMPANIBB. 

Every  telephone  company  operating  a  telephone  line  for  ^n  in  the  Province 
pays  a  provincial  tax  of  one-eighth  ofl  per  cent  upon  the  paid-up  capital  of  such 
company. 

QAS   AND   ELECTRIC   COMPANIES. 

Every  gas  and  electric  company  is  required  to  pay  a  provincial  tax  of  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  on  its  paid-up  capital,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  any  such  company 
operated  by  a  municipality. 

NATURAL-GAS  COMPANIES. 

In  compliance  with  the  provincial  policy  of  retaining  and  deriving  benefit  from 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  every  company  engaged  in  prc^ucing,  trans- 
mitting, or  transporting  natural  gas  is  required  to  pay  into  the  provincial  treasury  the 
sum  or$l,500  and  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  its  gross  receipts. 

The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  has  power  to  remit  or  reduce  taxation  on  any 
small  domestic  natural-gas  t;ompany  organized  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  or  pro- 
ducing heat  for  mere  domestic  or  local  purposes  within  the  county  in  which  the  gas 
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is  prcxiuceily  or  where  it  is  shown  that  the  producing  power  of  the  gas  wells  has 
become  greatly  lessened  b}^  use  or  time,  or  he  may  reduce  the  amount  of  said  tax 
upon  ft  company  having  paid-up  capital  stock  of  less  than  $5,000. 

KX PRESS   COMPANIES. 

Every  express  company  operating  upon  400  miles  of  railway  or  less  in  the  Province 
pays  a  provincial  tax  of  $800  and  an  additional  tax  of  $125  for  every  additional  400 
miles  or  fraction  thereof,  which  tax,  however,  does  not  apply  to  any  company 
transmitting  goods  in  sealed  cars  over  any  line  of  railway  in  tne  Province  between 
two  points  Both  of  which  are  outside  the  Province,  where  such  company  does  not 
receive  or  deliver  goods  at  any  station  in  the  Province. 

SLEEPING    AND   PARLOR  CAR  COMPANIES. 

Every  sleeping  and  parlor  car  company  doing  business  in  the  Province  by  leanng 
or  hiring  its  cars  to  railway  companies,  or  whose  cars  are  used  by  such  companies 
within  the  Province,  is  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  one-third  of  1  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  of  the  company  invested  in  cars  and  rolling  stock  in  u^e  in  Ontario. 

Banks,  street  or  electric  railway  companies  in  cities,  telegraph,  telephone,  gas, 
electric  lighting,  natural  gas,  express  and  sleeping  or  parlor  car  companies  paying 
taxes  for  provincial  purposes  are  also  assessable  and  taxable  for  muniapol  purposes, 
as  hereafter  set  forth. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

Insurance,  loan,  or  tnist  companies  are  required  to  keep  their  books  of  account  in 
such  manner  as  will  enable  the  assessors  to  determine  at  what  sum  the  company  is 
assessable  in  the  municipality  in  which  the  head  office  is  situated. 

On  or  l)efore  the  1st  (lay  of  June  in  each  year  every  corporation  or  companv  sub- 
ject to  tho  foregoing  provincial  taxes  is  reauired,  without  notice  or  demand,  to  aeliver 
in  duplicate  to  the  provincial  treasurer  a  detailed  verified  statement  setting  forth  its 
name,  business,  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  the  amount  thereof  paid  up;  and  in 
addition,  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  the  name  of  each  office  or  agency  thereof  in  the 
Province;  and  in  the  case  of  sleeping  or  parlor  car  companies,  the  amount  of  capital 
used  or  invested  in  cars  or  rolling  stock  used  in  the  Province;  and  iii  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, the  number  of  miles  in  operation  in  the  Province;  and  in  the  case  of  street  or 
electric  railways  or  other  companies  paying  a  mileage  rate,  the  number  of  miles  in 
a  city  or  cities  within  the  Province,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may 
duly  be  required. 

A  penalty  of  $20  a  da^  during  default  in  furnishing  such  statement,  and  double 
the  tax  imiiioseil,  is  provided  by  law. 

REVENUE. 

The  provincial  revenue  realized  from  taxes  upon  companies  in  1900  was  $229,774.44. 
As  alre^y  stated,  this  source  of  revenue  had  previously  been  left  exclusively  to  the 
municipalities.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  act  imposes  various  kinds  of  taxes, 
mostly  on  the  basis  of  income,  upon  various  **new  forms  of  wealth,"  without  much 
regard  to  uniformity  or  equality  of  taxation,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  prop- 
erty. This  tax,  however,  so  recently  inaugurated,  may  perhaps  be  re^rded  as  in  an 
experimental  stage.  The  l^slature  has  the  power  to  amend  the  act  m  such  manner 
as  it  sees  fit,  and  may  therefore  make  it  important  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  as  a 
means  of  imposing  upon  companies  taxes,  in  addition  to  municipal  taxes,  by  which 
they  will  be  made  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

These  classes  of  companies,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  are  subject  to  local  taxes  upon 
real  estate  and  upon  income  in  home  municipalities. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  assessment  acts  in  1866  property  in  towns  and  cities  has 
been  assesse<l  largely  at  its  '^capital  value,''  instead  of  upon  its  annual  rental  value 
as  theretofore.  Wealth  is  the  basis  of  municipal  taxation,  and  the  property  tax  (con- 
fined largely  by  expressed  and  implied  exemptions  to  real  estatej  prevails,  supple- 
mente<l  by  a  personal  income  tax.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  reacn  intangible  fonns 
of  corporate  property,  and  there  is  little  distinction  between  the  property  of  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  in  municipal  taxation.  The  assessment  act  has  not  determined 
what  a  franchise  is,  and  franchises  are  not  taxed.    As  wealth  in  corporate  form  is 
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rapidly  increasing,  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  Hvstem  of  taxation  in  respect  to  it 
is  uecoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  factor  of  e<)ualization  as  oetween  municipalities  is  eliminated.  Each  muMici- 
pality  (county,  city,  or  town),  being  entirely  mdependent  of  other  municii)alities 
and  of  the  general  government  in  local  taxation,  is  free  and  unhampered  in  the 
raising  of  revenues  from  property  and  incomes  for  its  own  purposes.  In  the  subdi- 
visions of  a  municipality  the  valuations  of  the  local  assessors  are  subject  to  the 
action  of  boards  of  revision  and  review. 

The  legislative  power  is  not  hampered  by  constitutional  restrictions,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  of  our  Stotes,  but  is  free  to  enact  such  legislation  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
as  it  may  see  fit  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  any  political  party  in  control  of  the 
government  usually  maintains  its  supremacy  by  a  majority  so  small  as  to  make  it 
averse  to  radical  changes  which  arouse  the  opposition  of  property  classes. .  Public 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  factor  in  influencing  legislation  as  in  the 
Unit^  States.  There  appears  to  be  a  positive  conservatism  among  the  more  influ- 
ential classes,  unfavorable  to  changes  in  taxation,  which  tends  to  relieve  accumulated 
wealth  in  corporate  forms  from  its  proportionate  share  of  public  burdens. 

RBAL  BBTATB. 

For  our  purpose  little  need  be  said  regarding  local  taxation  of  real  estate  in  Onta- 
rio, as  it  does  not  differ  in  essential  features  from  the  practice  in  the  United  States, 
except  that  the  absence  of  equalization  as  between  municipalities  conduces  to  uni- 
formity in  assessments.  It  is  designed  to  tax  this  class  of  propert}^  at  full  uniform 
values,  by  estimate  of  local  assessors,  and  no  substantial  distinction  is  made  between 
the  real  property  of  corporations  and  individuals  in  methods  of  assessment,  valua- 
tion, or  rates  of  taxation. 

Keal  property  is  broadly  defined  to  include  all  the  buildings,  or  things  erected 
upon  orafiixed  to  the  land,  and  all  machinery  or  other  things  so  fixed  as  to  form 
part  of  the  realty.  This  property  is  assessed,  by  estimate,  and,  although  supple-- 
mented  by  a  restricted  personal  property  and  income  tax,  bears  the  greater  burden 
of  taxation. 

Of  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  and  taxable  income  in 
1899  of  $816,760,473,  the  sum  of  $778,107,540  was  real  estate,  $29,387,162  personal 

property,  and  $9,265,771  taxable  income. 

******* 

The  law  provides  that  municipal,  local,  or  direct  taxes,  where  no  other  express 
provision  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  shall  be  levied  equally  upon  the  whole 
ratable  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  municipality,  according  to  the  asseflsed 
v^ue  of  such  property,  and  not  upon  one  or  more  kinds  of  property  in  particular  or 
in  different  proportions.  While  this  sweeping  general  mandate  seeks  to  subject  all 
property  not  exempt  to  uniform  taxation  by  reason  of  its  inapplicability  to  certain 
forms  of  property  and  inadequate  administration,  it  does  not,  m  practice,  work  out 
according  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law. 

It  is  provided  that  land  shall  be  assessed  in  the  municipality  where  it  lies,  and  in 
the  case  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  ward  in  which  it  lies,  and  that  the  land  so 
assessed  shall  include  the  land  of  incorporated  companies,  as  well  as  other  property. 
It  is  further  provided  that  even  the  real  estate  of  a  railway  company  (the  actual 
value  of  which  depends  upon  its  use  in  combination  with  other  forms  of  property 
for  railway  purposes)  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  be  considered  as  lands  of  a 
resident,  and  such  land  is  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  assessment  as  other  lands. 

It  is  provided,  except  in  the  case  of  mineral  lands,  specially  provided  for,  that 
real  ana  personal  property  '*  shall  be  estimated  at  their  actual  cash  value,  as  they 
would  l)e  appraised  in  payment  of  a  just  debt  from  a  solvent  debtor.'' 

Mineral  lands,  with  the  building  thereon,  are  estimated  at  the  value  of  other 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  for  agricultural  purposes^  but  the  income  derived  from 
mines  or  any  mineral  work  is  subject  to  taxation  m  the  same  manner  as  other 
income. 

The  absence  of  the  rule  of  uniformity,  and  the  general  looseness  of  administration, 
are  illustrated  by  a  special  provision  (said  to  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning)  that  the  assessed  value  of  vacant  property  in  cities,  towns, 
or  villages  shall  be  that  at  which  sales  can  be  freely  made,  and  wnere  no  sales  can 
be  reasonably  expected  during  the  current  year  the  assessors  are  directed,  where 
such  land  exceeds  2  acres  in  cities  and  10  acres  in  towns  and  villages,  to  value  it  as 
though  it  was  held  for  farming  or  gardening  purposes,  with  such  percentage  added 
thereto  as  the  situation  of  the  land  reasonably  calls  for,  the  valuation  being  thus  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  assessor. 
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PERSONAL    PROPERTY. 

Personal  property  is  uniquely  defined  to  include,  for  the  purpoe>e8  of  taxation, 
"goods,  chattels,  interest  on  mortgages,  dividends  from  bank  stock,  dividend;^  on 
shares  or  stocks  of  other  incorporated  companies,  money,  notes,  acoounts  and  debts 
at  their  actual  value,  income,  and  all  other  property/'  except  real  property  and  prop- 
erty expressly  exempted. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

Great  liberality  prevails  in  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  various  classes  of  prop- 
erty, which,  together  with  a  liberal  administration  of  the  assessment  laws,  practu»ll y 
relieves  personal  property  from  taxation. 

The  exemption  list,  in  addition  to  propertv  used  for  public,  oflScial,  religious,  edu- 
cational, ana  charitable  pnr]9oees,  includes  the  following: 

(1)  Farm  products  held  in  store  or  warehouse  by  nonproducers  thereof  or  in 
transitu. 

(2)  All  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  owned  or  held  by  the  owner  or  tenant  of 
a  &rm,  carrying  on  the  general  business  of  farming,  and  also  all  farming  implements 
and  v^icles,  and  all  hay,  grain,  and  other  farm  products  on  premises  owned  or 
occupied. 

(3)  The  income  of  a  farmer  derived  from  bis  farm,  and  the  income  of  merchants^ 
mechai^ics,  or  other  persons  derived  from  capital  liable  to  assessment. 

(4)  Personal  propertv  invested  in  mortgages  upon  lands  or  due  on  account  of  the 
sale  of  land,  or  mvestea  in  debentures  of  the  Dominion  or  Province,  or  invested  in 
anv  municipal  corporation  thereof,  the  interest  on  such  securities  being  assessable, 
as  nereafter  shown. 

(5)  The  shares  in  any  incorporated  or  chartered  bank  doing  business  in  the  Prov- 
ince; but  any  interest  or  dividends  on  such  stock  held  by  residents  of  the  Province 
is  assessable. 

(6)  Stock  in  any  incorporated  company  whose  personal  estate  is  liable  to  assess- 
ment in  the  Province. 

(7)  The  stock  in  any  railroad  company  or  building  society,  and  investments  in 
companies  loaning  money  on  security  of  real  estate;  but  the  interest  and  dividends 
derived  from  shares  in  building  societies  or  investments  in  loan  companies  are 
assessable. 

(8^  Stock  in  any  toll  road  or  the  income  derivable  therefrom. 

(9)  So  much  of  the  personal  property  of  any  person  as  is  equal  to  the  just  debts 
owed  by  him  on  account  of  sucn  property,  except  debts  secured  by  mortgage  upon 
his  real  estate,  or  unpaid  on  account  of  purchase  money  therefor. 

(10)  The  net  personal  property  of  any  person  under  $100  in  value. 

(11)  The  annual  income  of  any  person  derived  from  his  personal  earnings  to  the 
amount  of  $700  and  the  annual  income  of  any  person  to  the  amount  of  $^  from 
any  source  other  than  personal  eamin^s;  but  no  pjerson  is  exempt  for  or  in  respect 
of  income  for  a  sum  greater  than  $700,  however  derived. 

12)  Rental  or  other  income  from  real  egtate,  except  interest  on  mortgages. 

13)  Household  effects,  books,  and  wearing  apparel. 

14)  Steamboats,  sailing  vessels,  tow  bai^ges,  and  tugs,  but  the  income  derived 
from  such  property  is  assessable. 

It  will  thus  oe  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  the  personal  property  of  the  Province 
is  exempt  by  law.  It  further  appears  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  personalty 
actually  taxable  is  not,  in  fact,  taxed,  because  of  iiuulequate  administration  of  assess- 
ment laws.  The  valuation  of  real  property  in  1899  was  $778,107,540;  and  that  of 
personalty,  $29,387,162,  or  about  3|  per  cent  of  that  of  real  estate.  Necessarily  most 
of  the  personalty  taxed  is  in  the  cities  and  towns,  there  being  very  little  assessed  in 
townships  and  villages.  The  assessed  value  of  r^  estate  in  cities  and  towns  in  1899 
was  $301,377,869,  and  personalty  $24,666,215,  or  about  8  per  cent  of  the  realty.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  townships  and  villages  in  1899  was  $476,729,671, 
and  that  of  personalty  $4,730,947,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  realty. 

The  values  of  the  taxable  personalty  and  tne  taxable  personal  income  of  the  tax- 
payer are  added  together,  and  the  aggr^ate  constitutes  the  personal  property  liable 
to  assessment,  both  being  taxed  at  like  rates. 

PERMISSIVE  TAX. 

It  is  especially  provided  that  the  council  of  anv  municipality  may  pass  by-laws  for 
imposing  an  annual  business  tax,  in  respect  of  any  class  or  classes  of  mercantile 
business,  not  to  exceed  7  J  per  cent  of  the  annual  value  of  the  premises  in  which  the 
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business  is  carried  on,  each  tax  to  be  in  lien  of  taxes  on  personal  property.  For 
this  purpose,  the  annual  value  of  the  premises  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on 
is  fixed  at  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  real  value.  This  permissive  provision  for  a 
business  tax  has  not,  thus  far,  been  used  to  anv  considerable  extent. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  strong  ana  positive  sentiment  among  business 
classes  in  the  ci£y  of  Toronto,  the  principal  city  of  the  Province,  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  this  business  tax  for  personal  property  assessments,  the  latter  being 
regarded  by  many  as  an  embai^go  upon  expazision  and  growth.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
effect  of  personal  property  assessments  is  to  place  business  institutions  of  that  cit^  at 
a  disadvantage  with  tnose  of  other  cities  in  the  Dominion  where  the  business  tax  is  in 
vogue.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  substitute  this  business  tax  for  personal  property 
assessments,  but  have  thus  far  failed;  the  argument  used  a<2:ainst  its  adoption  bein^ 
that  a  business  tax  was  in  favor  of  the  wealthy  classes  and  of  accumulated  wealth,  and 
that  it  would  result  in  a  still  greater  burden  upon  real  estate. 

The  liberal  exemptions  referred  to,  including  the  pro\ision  which  exempts  so  much 
of  the  personal  property  of  any  person  as  equals  the  debts  owed  by  him,  together 
with  the  provision  exempting  from  taxation  the  personal  property  of  companies 
having  the  greater  portion  of  their  capital  invested  in  real  estate,  practically  destroy 
equalit]^  of  assessment  and  taxation,  and  render  the  taxation  of  personal  property 
ineffective. 

Money  deposited  in  banks,  supposed  to  be  assessable  under  the  assessment  act,  is 
not  in  practice  assessed,  this  fact  oeing  due  to  indifference  and  inadequate  assessing 
machinery.  It  has  been  stated  on  go^  authority  that  there  is  now  deposited  in  the 
banks  of  Ontario  a  total  sum  of  $118,000,000,  and  that  of  this  sum  not  more  than  half 
a  million  is  taxed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  of  Toronto  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  its  actual  total  wealth.  Toronto  contains  about  one-fourth  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Province. 

TAXATION   OF  COEPORATION8. 

There  is  substantially  no  distinction  between  the  taxation  of  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals for  local  purposes,  both  classes  being  taxable  on  real  and  personal  property 
and  incomes  in  the  municipalities  where  located. 

Aside  from  the  provincisd  tax  upon  companies,  under  the  supplementary  revenue 
act  above  set  forth,  substantially  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  subject  the  property 
or  income  of  corporations  to  methods  of  taxation  different  from  those  applied  to 
individuals. 

The  crude  method  of  measuring  ability  to  pay  taxes  by  real  estate  valuations  is 
applied  to  corporations  as  to  individuals,  and  substantially  no  attempt  is  made  to  tax 
corporations,  domestic  or  public,  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay,  as  measured 
by  the  real  value  of  their  property  or  by  their  earning  capacity. 

**New  methods*'  for  "new  forms  of  property"  have,  as  yet,  no  place  in  the 
Ontario  system  of  municipal  taxation,  and  unit  valuation  of  the  property  of  corpora- 
tions is  practically  unknown.  The  real  property  of  corporations,  within  the  broad 
definition  referred  to,  is  valued  and  assessed  in  the  districts  where  it  is  located. 

The  personal  property  of  incorporated  companies,  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
the  following  paragraph,  is  assessed  against  the  companies  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  unincorporated  or  partnerships — that  is,  at  their  usual  places  of  business; 
or  where  a  company  has  more  than  one  place  of  business,  each  branch  is  assessed,  so 
far  as  may  be,  in  the  locality  where  it  is  situated;  but  if  this  can  not  be  done  the 
company  may  elect  at  which  place  it  shall  be  assessed  for  its  whole  personal  property. 

The  personal  property  of  a  bank,  or  of  a  company  which  invests  the  whole  or  the 
principal  part  of  its  means  in  eas  works,  waterworks,  plank  or  gravel  roads,  railway 
and  tramroads,  harbors,  or  other  works,  requiring  the  investment  of  the  whole  or 
the  principal  part  of  its  means  in  real  estate,  is  exempt  from  assessment;  but  the 
shareholders  are  assessable  on  the  income  derived  from  such  companies.  This  pro- 
vision is  obviously  made  without  regard  to  the  equitable  taxation  of  the  classes  of 
companies  namea  therein,  and  permits  great  discrimination  and  escape  of  property 
from  the  rolls. 

With  respect  to  the  '* personal  property  of  a  bank,''  it  is  argued  that  it  is  the 
property  of  the  bank's  customers,  and  simply  held  by  way  of  security;  but  other 
companies  can  escape  taxation  on  all  personalty  by  making  a  showing  that  the  whole 
or  the  principal  part  of  their  capital  is  invested  in  real  estate.  For  instance,  tele- 
graph and  telepnone  companies  contend  that  they  have  invested  nearly  all  their 
means  in  real  estate,  and  under  the  broad  rules  of  valuation  applicable  to  real  estate 
lai^gely  escape  taxation. 
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Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  results  that  the  additional  taxation  of  resident  sliare- 
holders  in  such  companies)  upon  the  income  derived  (at  property  valuation  rates), 
subjects  the  companies  and  their  shareholders  to  adequate  taxation  as  compared  with 
the  taxation  of  individuals  generally. 

Some  effort  is  made  by  assessors,  aided  by  a  liberal  construction  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  courts,  to  extend  the  real  estate  valuation  of  such  companies  and  make  it 
mclude  buildings,  fixtures,  and  appurtenances  in  a  broad  Hense,  but  such  efforts  are 
obviously  inadequate,  and  do  not  attain  anything  like  just  taxation  of  such  property. 
For  instance,  it  has  Ix^en  held  that  the  mains  and  pipes  of  a  gas  company  laid  under 
the  public  streets  are  assessable  as  appurtenant  to  the  land  owned  by  the  company 
for  tne  purpose  of  its  business,  but  the  practice  seems  to  be  to  base  assessment  valua- 
tions of  sucn  pro})erty  upon  the  ''  scrap ''  value  of  constituent  elements  rather  than 
upon  their  value  in  ojjeration. 

The  equitable  taxation  of  these  classes  of  property,  including  plants,  equipments, 
buildings,  franchises,  etc.,  is  obviously  unattainable  through  local  real  estate  valua- 
tions, and  the  inadequate  taxation  resulting  is  not  compensated  by  the  taxation  of 
the  income  of  resident  shareholders  at  property  valuation  rates.  The  exemption  of 
the  personal  property  of  such  companies  implie<lly  extends  to  franchise  values,  which 
constitute  a  very  lai*ge  part  of  the  actual  value  of  their  property. 

Every  corporation  whose  dividends  are  taxable  against  its  shareholders  is  required, 
at  the  written  request  of  the  assessor  of  any  municipality  in  which  there  is  any  stock- 
holder liable  to  assessment  on  dividends,  to  deliver  a  certified  statement  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  names  of  shareholders  resident  in  such  municipality,  the  amount  of 
stock  held  by  each,  the  dividends,  and  the  bonuses  declared  during  the  prM^Bding 
year.  These  statements  are  not  binding  upon  the  assessors,  who  may,  notwithstand- 
mg,  assess  such  persons  for  such  amounts  of  real  and  personal  property  as  they 
believe  to  be  just. 

A  corporation  having  income  taxable  under  the  law  is  taxed  locally  onlv  ujpNon  so 
much  of  its  income  as  is  earned  in  the  municipality  where  its  principal  office  is 
located.  The  income  earned  outside  of  that  municipality  is  taxable  for  provincial 
purposes  under  the  supplementary  revenue  act. 

RAILROADS. 

A  striking  example  of  the  crudity  and  inadequacy  of  the  property  tax  of  Ontario, 
without  supplementary  modem  methods  for  the  taxation  of  corporate  forms  of 
wealth,  is  found  in  the  taxation  of  railroad  property. 

Aside  from  the  provincial  tax  of  $5  per  mile  of  track  already  referred  to,  the  taxa- 
tion of  such  property  may  briefly  be  designated  as  a  property  tax  based  upon  real 
estate  valuation,  assessed  by  estimate  of  local  assessors  in  the  various  taxing  districts 
in  which  the  roads  are  located. 

The  assessment  act  especially  provides  that  the  real  estate  of  a«railway  company 
in  any  district  shall  be  considered  as  land  of  a  resident,  although  the  company  has 
not  an  ofiSce  in  the  municipality,  except  in  cases  where  the  company  ceases  to  exer- 
cise its  corporate  powers  through  insolvency  or  other  cause.  Railway  lands  are 
assessable  in  the  various  local  taxing  districts  in  which  they  are  located  at  the  same 
valuations  placed  upon  other  lands  in  the  same  localities,  r^ardless  of  their  \'alue  in 
combination  with  improvements  and  structures  thereon  for  railroad  purposes.  It  is 
only  the  land  occupi^  by  the  road  that  is  liable  to  assessment,  and  it  is  held  that 
the  assessment  must  be  according  to  the  average  value  of  land  in  the  locality. 

Every  railway  company  is  required  to  make  annual  statements  showing — 

(1)  The  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  the  roadway  and  the  actual  valiie  thereof 
according  to  the  average  value  of  land  in  the  locality  as  rated  on  the  assessment 
rolls  of  tne  previous  year. 

(2)  Other  real  property  in  actual  use  and  occupation  by  the  company,  and  its 
value. 

(3)  The  vacant  land  not  in  actual  use  by  the  company,  and  the  value  thereof, as  if 
held  for  farming  or  gardenine  purposes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  railway  property  is  what  may 
be  included  as  land.  It  does  not  include  the  superstructure,  is  not  based  upon  cost, 
earning  power,  or  actual  value  of  elements  in  combination  for  railroad  purposes, 
while  the  rolling  stock  and  other  personalty  and  franchise  values  are  not  included 
or  taxed  at  all.  The  valuation  in  cities  is  especially  inadequate,  beins  made  upon  a 
** scrap  iron'*  basis,  so  called.  Up  to  a  recent  date  this  law  required  the  property 
of  railway  and  other  transportation  and  transmission  companies  to  be  assessed  in  the 
separate  wards  in  which  it  was  located,  and,  under  the  construction  placed  thereon, 
required  a  valuation  of  the  constituent  elements  included  in  the  term  *'real  estate" 
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at  what  they  would  be  worth  if  separated  and  sold,  regardless  of  their  combined 
value  in  actual  operation. 

A  recent  amenoment,  however,  ^rmits  the  assessors  to  assess  in  one  ward  the  entire 
property  of  a  company  in  a  municipalitv,  at  a  valuation  based  upon  its  **fair  value/' 
the  term  *'  fair  value"  being  'nterpretea  to  mean  the  value  of  ito  real  estate  together 
with  what  it  would  cost  to  erect  poles,  wires,  etc.,  and  the  value  of  rails  and  other 
fixtures  less  their  depreciation  for  wear  and  tear;  or,  in  other  words,  permits  them 
to  assess  the  property  of  a  company  in  the  whole  city  on  the  same  basis  as  they  assess 
buildinss  in  connection  with  the  land  of  individuals. 

Divi<&nds  on  shares  of  stock  in  railway  companies  held  by  resident  owners  are 
assessable  in  the  municipality  where  they  reside. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  assessed  values  or  taxes  of  railways  in  the  Province,  but 
a  statement  of  the  Urand  Trunk  Railway  Company  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of 
its  property  in  the  397  townships,  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  the  Province  of 
•Ontorio,  through  which  it  runs,  for  the  year  1899  to  be  16,525,504.14,  and  the  total 
amount  of  mumcipal  taxes  paid  in  that  year,  $120,359. 74.  The  amount  of  taxes  paid 
to  the  Province  was  $13,193.15,  being  $5  per  mile  of  track. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  same  company  upon  the  gross  earnings  of  its  road  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  for  the  year  1900  was  substantially  $165,000. 

TAX  UPON  INCOMES. 

In  this  Province  income  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  proper  subject  for  state 
and  municipal  taxation,  and  has  formed  a  part  of  the  assessment  law  for  a  great 
many  years.  The  income  tax  apparentlv  meets  with  general  approval,  and  is 
r^rded  as  a  just  and  practical  tax,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  vigorously  and 
effectively  administered. 

The  statutes  give  certain  rights  (municipal,  provincial,  and  federal),  to  the  man 
who  i>ays  income  tax.  The  right  of  '^manhood  suffrage,''  or  the  right  to  vote  at 
municipal  elections,  is  ^iven  only  to  those  who  appear  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the 
municipality,  upon  which  the  voters'  list  is  based,  as  freeholders,  tenants,  income 
taxpayers,  or  farmers'  sons. 

.We  have  seen  that  ''personal  estate"  for  purposes  of  taxation  includes  interest  on 
mortgages,  dividends  on  bank  stock,  shares  in  other  incorporated  companies,  and 
income.  In  levying  municipal,  local,  or  direct  taxes  generally  upon  the  rateable 
propertv,  real  and  personal,  of  the  municipality  or  other  locality  according  to  the 
assessed,  value  of  such  property,  income,  subject  to  certain  exemptions,  is  mcluded 
as  assessable  propertv  and  taxed  at  uniform  rates  with  other  property. 

As  we  have  seen,  tne  annual  income  of  any  person,  derived  from  his  personal  earn- 
ings, to  the  amount  of  $700,  and  the  annual  income  to  the  amount  of  $400  from  any 
other  sources,  is  exempt,  the  combined  exemption  in  any  case,  however,  not  to 
exceed  $700.  It  is  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  tax  assessors  to  put  the  names  of  tax- 
payers upon  the  rolls  as  voters,  and  it  is  provided  that  where  any  person  derives 
from  some  trade,  office,  calling,  or  profession  an  income  which  is  entitled  by  law  to 
exemption  from  assessment,  he  is  not  bound  to  avail  himself  of  such  right,  but  may 
reouire  his  name  to  be  entered  on  the  assessment  roll  for  such  income  for  the  purpose 
of  being  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  municipal  councils;  and  in  such  case  the  in- 
come is  liable  to  taxation  like  other  assessable  income  or  property. 

The  personal  and  official  income  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  official  income  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  and  the  pay 
of  army  and  navy  officers  and  privates  are  exempt,  but  the  salaries  or  incomes  of 
persons  holding  public  offices  generally  are  assessable.  The  income  of  farmers  derived 
from  their  feirms,  and  of  merchants,  mechanics,  or  others  derived  from  capital  liable 
to  assessment,  is  exempt. 

The  assessment  for  income  is  made  on  the  ratepayer's  income  for  the  year  preced- 
ing the  assessm '  nt.  The  taxable  income  of  a  person  is  added  to  the  valuation  of  other 
personal  property,  and  the  whole  constitutes  his  personal  property  liable  to  as^sess- 
ment.  Tne  tax  imposed  upon  business  income  is  levied  upon  the  balance  of  gain 
over  loss,  if  any. 

The  income  from  mortgages,  shares  of  stock,  and  other  securities  is  taxable  as  so 
much  property. 

The  income  of  companies  not  derived  from  capital  assessed  is  taxable,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  supplementary  revenue  act 

Income  is  assessed  by  local  assessors  by  estimate,  the  assessors  being  guided  by 
the  statements  of  persons  taxed  and  such  other  information  as  they  may  acquire. 
If  the  assessor  questions  the  statement  of  a  taxpayer  as  to  his  inc-ome,  he  may  call 
for  a  statement  in  writing  not  under  oath.    The  taxpayer  may  appeal  from  the 
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arbitrary  assessment  of  the  assessors  to  a  court  of  revision  composed  of  official  arbi- 
trators, one  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  government,  one  by  tne  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  one  by  the  municipal  council.  From  thiei  board  appeal  lies  to  the  senior  county 
judee,  whose  decision  is  final. 

The  personal  income  tax  by  reason  of  the  exemptions  and  indifferent  administiu- 
tion,  is  substantially  limited  to  the  cities  and  towns.  In  1899  the  total  taxable 
income  of  the  Province  was  $9,266,771,  apportioned  as  follows: 

Cities $7,807,948 

Towns 1,492,136 

Villages 256,622 

Townships 209,066 

The  average  rate  imposed  for  all  municipal  purposes  was  1513  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  taxable  income  in  the  city  of  Toronto  for  1901  was  $4,892,182,  and  the  rate  19 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  total  number  of  income  assessments  in  the  city  of  Toronto  for  the  vear  1900 
was  4,527,  of  which  463  were  of  $2,000  or  over,  519  over  $1,000  and  under  $2,000, 816 
over  500  and  under  $1,000,  and  2,729  $500  and  under. 

Among  the  larger  assessments  for  1901  may  be  noted  an  investment  company, 
$24,000;  a  mort^^e  association,  $47,569;  a  life  assurance  company  $100,000  (for 
income  earned  within  the  municipality);  another  for  $60,000;  a  trustee  of  a  single 
estate,  $110,500;  partnerships,  $15,400,  $32,300,  $49,600,  respectively;  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Foresters,  $84,000;  a  trust  company,  $33,500,  and  another  $20,000;  the 
Bradstreet  Company,  $7,000;  individual  assessments,  $19,300,  $34,300,  $100,000, 
$13,283,  $14,645,  $15,000,  $20,332;  the  whole  list  ranging  from  these  sums  down  to 
$2,000,  and  including  both  men  and  women. 

Tax  officials  and  citizens  generally  commend  the  income  tax  of  Ontario  as  correct 
in  principle  and  successful  in  practice.  It  is  generally  represented  that  this  tax 
might  easily  yield  a  very  much  larger  revenue  by  more  vigorous  and  progressive 
administrative  methods.  It  seems,  under  present  administrative  methods,  to  be 
lai^ly  confined  to  salaries  and  other  fixed  incomes,  and  those  easily  and  definitely 
as(;ertainable  by  the  assessor.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  taxation  on 
income  are  comparatively  low,  being  the  same  as  on  full  property  valuations. 

Many  prominent  business  men  and  tax  officials  favor  the  abolition  of  personal 
assessments  (which,  as  such  assessments  are  now  made,  would  not  involve  a  serious 
loss  of  revenue),  and  the  substitution  of  an  enlai^ed  and  extended  income  tax  with 
improved  administrative  methods.  Several  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Province,  before  the  assessment  commission  a  few  months  ago,  expressed 
themselves  as  being  entirely  in  accord  with  the  business  tax  in  lieu  of  personal  prop- 
erty assessments,  and  advocated,  in  addition  to  the  business  tax,  the  assessment  of 
income  derived  rrom  their  business,  and  more  vigorous  and  aggressive  administration 
of  the  personal  income  tax. 

FBOVINOE  OF  aXTEBEO. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  is  not  only  an  entire  separation  of  state  and  munic- 
ipal taxation,  but  each  municipality  of  importance  is  practically  i>ermitted  to  adopt 
its  own  method  of  raising  its  local  revenues,  without  regard  to  uniformity  with  other 
municipalities. 

The  provincial  revenues  are  derived  from  Dominion  subsidies,  lands  and  forests, 
certain  stamps  and  fees,  licenses,  direct  taxes  on  commercial  corporations,  duties  on 
successions,  and  minor  sources. 

There  is  a  general  law  for  the  taxation  of  parishes  or  country  districts,  which 
embodies  a  simple  property  tax  for  each,  while  for  the  municipalities  containing 
towns  or  (rities,  special  acts  or  charters  are  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature,  giving 
each  the  power  to  assess  and  levy  taxes  inaependentl3r,  through  such  methods  as  it 
may  adopt.  Hence,  there  is  substantially  no  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  taxation 
in  such  municipalities  for  local  purposes.  The  system  m  Quebec  is  unlike  the  one 
in  Montreal,  and  that,  in  turn,  has  features  different  from  the  systems  of  other  cities. 

PROVINCIAL  TAXES. 

The  Province  has  adopted  an  elaborate  and  extensive  system  of  direct  license  taxes 
or  duties  on  the  sale  of  liquors,  and  on  hotels,  restaurants,  and  shops;  and  fixed 
taxes  on  auctioneers,  pawnbrokers,  and  various  kinds  of  business,  from  which  sources 
it  derives  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $600,000. 
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TAX  ON  COMMBRCIAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Annual  taxes  are  imposed  upon  commercial  corporations  and  companies  as  follows: 

Upon  every  incorporated  company  carrying  on  any  labor,  trade,  or  business  within 
the  Province  of  Quebec: 

(a)  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  tlie  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital  to  $1,000,000, 
inclusive,  and  $25  for  each  $100,000  or  fraction  thereof  for  all  sums  over  $1,000,000. 

^6)  An  additional  tax  of  $50  for  each  place  of  business,  factory,  or  workshop  in  the 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  of  $20  for  each  place  of  business,  factory,  or 
workshop  in  any  other  place. 

(c)  The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  allow  these  compuiies  anch  reduction 
of  taxes  as  he  may  deem  just,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  ana  importance  of  their 
operations  in  the  rrovince,  when  their  principal  place  of  business  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Province,  or  when,  their  chief  office  being  within  the  limits  of  the 
Province,  they  employ  therein  only  part  of  their  paid-up  capital,  and  the  laiger 
portion  of  capital  is  employed  without  the  Province^  but  the  tax  must  be  at  l^ist 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  Province. 

The  amount  realized  from  this  source  in  1900  was  $71,682.30. 

BANKS. 

A  tax  is  levied  on  banks  doing  business  in  the  Province  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
every  $100,000  or  fraction  thereof  of  the  paid-up  capital  up  to  $1,000,000,  inclusive; 
$50  for  each  $100,000  or  fraction  thereof  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000;  $25  for  each 
$100,000  or  fraction  thereof  from  $3,000,000  to  $6,000,000,  and  $15  for  each  $100^000 
or  portion  thereof  over  $6,000,000,  except  on  bimks  organized  outside  the  Provmce 
having  branches  or  agencies  in  the  Province,  which  banks  pay  a  principal  tax  of 
one-t^th  of  1  per  eent  upon  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  if  not  over  $1,000,000,  of 
$1,000  if  the  paid-up  capital  exceeds  $1,000,000  but  does  not  exceed  $2,000,000,  and 
of  $1,500  if  the  paid-up  capital  exceeds  ^2,000,000. 

These  banks  also  pay  an  additional  tajc  of  $100  for  each  office  or  place  of  business 
in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  of  $20  for  each  office  or  place  of  business  in 
any  other  place. 

The  amount  of  such  taxes  paid  by  banks  in  1900  was  as  follows: 

Montreal  banks t25,d46.67 

Quebec  banks 6,470.00 

8t.  Francis  banks 1,470.00 

Tenusoouta  banks 900.00 

St.  Hyadnthe  banks 500.00 

Iberville  banks 840.00 

Total 86,026.67 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Every  life  insurance  company  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  and  every 
other  insurance  companv,  except  mutual  and  marine  companies,  a  tax  of  two-thirds 
of  1  per  cent,  calculated  in  both  instances  upon  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  for 
insurance  effected  or  renewed  iii  the  Province  during  the  preceding  year,  the  tax  in 
no  case,  however,  to  be  less  than  $250. 

Every  person,  firm,  or  company  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  marine  in- 
surance as  principal,  a^nt,  or  broker  pays  a  tax  of  $250. 

A  tax  of  3  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  gross  premiums  on  fire  insurance  effected  on 
property  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  with  companies  not  having  representatives  or 
agents  therein,  and  not  paying  any  tax  under  other  provisions. 

The  amount  of  insurance  taxes  in  1900  was  $49,266.05. 

LOAN   COMPANIES. 

(a)  A  loan  company  with  a  fixed  capital  exceeding  $500,000  pays  a  tax  of  $400, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  $50  for  each  $1,000,000  or  fraction  thereof  of  paid-up  capital 
over  $1,000,000. 

If  the  fixed  capital  exceeds  $400,000  but  does  not  exceed  $500,000,  the  tax  is  $300; 
if  it  exceeds  $300,000  but  not  $400,000,  $250;  if  it  exceeds  $200,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $300,000,  $200;  if  it  exceeds  $100,000  but  not  $200,000,  $150;  if  the  capital 
is  $100,000  or  less,  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  capital. 

(6)  A  company  without  a  fixed  capital  pays  $100. 
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(c)  There  is  an  additional  tax  of  $100  for  each  office  or  place  of  businees  in  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  and  $50  for  each  office  in  every  other  place,  when  the  fixed  capital 
exceeds  $100,000.  When  the  fixed  capital  is  $100,000  or  leas,  the  additional  tax  is 
$50  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  $25  in  every  other  place. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  from  loan  companies  in  1900  was  $4,013.90. 

NAVIGATION  OOMPANIBS. 

Navigation  companies  pay  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amonntof  paid-up  capi- 
tal up  to  $500,000,  and  $50  for  every  $100,000  or  fraction  above  $600,000;  and  an 
additional  tax  of  $50  for  the  most  important  <xffice  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  and  $20  for  the  most  important  office  in  every  other  place. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1900  was  $2,659.86. 

TBLIKiaAPH  COMPANIES. 

Every  telegraph  company  and  every  other  company  working  a  telegraph  line  for 
the  use  of  the  public  piEiys  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  its 
paid-up  capital  stock  up  to  $50,000,  and  every  company  with  a  capital  stock  which 
exceeds  $50,000  pays  a  tax  of  $2,000. 

The  amount  realized  from  this  source  in  1900  was  only  $233. 

TBLBPHONB  COKPANIBS. 

Telephone  companies  are  required  to  pay  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  of  paid-up  capital  if  it  is  $50,000  or  less;  $250  if  the  paia-up  capital  exceeds 
$50,000  but  does  not  exceed  $100,000;  $500  if  it  exceeds  $100,000  but  does  not  exceed 
$200,000;  $1,000  if  it  exceeds  $200,000  but  does  not  exceed  $300,000,  and  $1,600  if  it 
exceeds  $300,000. 

The  amount  paid  by  these  companies  in  1900  was  $1,609.56. 

CITY   PAS8ENGSR  RAILWAY  COMPANIBB. 

t 

City  passenger  railway  companies  pay  a  tax  of  $60  for  each  mile  of  single  track  of 
railway  in  operation,  and  $100  for  each  mile  of  double  track. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1900  was  $4,646,  $4,226  of  which  was  from  railway 
mileage  in  Montreal. 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Every  railway  company  working  a  railway  or  part  of  a  railway  in  the  Province, 
and  every  railway  company  having  received  or  receiving  subsidies  from  the  ^vem- 
ment  of  the  Province,  pays  a  tax  of  $10  for  each  mile  of  railway  in  operation;  all 
other  railway  companies  pay  $5  for  each  mile  of  railway  in  operation. 

The  amount  paia  by  railway  companies  in  1900  was  $18,885.55. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

The  total  amount  of  provincial  taxes  imposed  upon  any  commercial  corporation  or 
company  is  payable  annually^  upon  a  fixed  date,  to  the  collector  of  provincial  revenue 
in  the  revenue  district  in  which  it  has  its  head  office. 

Ever^^  such  corporation  or  company  is  required,  on  or  before  a  fixed  date  in  each 
year,  without  notice  or  demand,  to  forward  in  duplicate  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
a  detailed  sworn  statement  setting  forth,  in  so  far  as  necessary,  in  view  of  the  collec- 
tion of  such  taxes  as  are  imposed  upon  each  class  of  companies,  its  name,  nature, 
amount  of  paid-up  capital,  number  and  location  of  all  offices,  a^ncies,  stations,  fac- 
tories, and  worksnops,  and  in  case  of  railways,  the  number  of  miles  in  operation  and 
other  8])ecial  information  acconling  as  its  class  may  require. 

If  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  in  the  case  of  any  such  corporation  or  company, 
desires  further  information  as  to  its  condition,  he  may  require  a  further  sworn  state- 
ment to  be  furnished  within  a  certain  time  under  a  penalty  of  $500  for  default. 

The  clerks  or  secretary-treasurers  of  municipal  corporations  are  required  to  make 
annual  reports  to  the  Provincial  Treasurers  setting  forth  the  names  of  all  commercial 
corporations  and  companies  subject  to  those  taxes,  established  or  doing  busineee 
within  their  respective  municipalities,  specifying  the  number  of  offices,  factories,  or 
workshops  of  each.     A  penalty  is  prescnbed  for  default. 

These  classes  of  companies  are  also  subject  to  civic  taxes,  business  taxes,  and 
water  rates  for  municipal  purposes,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 
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8UCCBS8ION   DUTIES. 

A  graduated  tax  is  imposed  by  the  Province  on  all  property  transmitted  "owing 
to  death/*  calculated  upon  the  value  of  the  property.  From  this  tax  the  sum  c3 
$270,865.58  was  realized  in  1900. 

CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  vogue  in  the  municipality  of  Quebec  for  raising  local 
revenue  is  simple  and  unique.  Taxes  are  not  levied  upon  the  real  value  of  property 
at  all,  but  are  based  entirely  upon  rental  valuer,  Quebec  being  the  only  city  getting 
its  assessment  tax  from  the  rental  value  instead  of  the  capital  value  of  property. 

CIVIC  TAX. 

The  principal  taxes  levied  consist  of  a  civic  tax,  a  business  tax,  and  water  rates. 

A  by-law  to  "fix,  determine,  and  impose"  the  tax  or  assessment  of  "unmovable 
property"  is  adopted  for  each  civic  year. 

This  tax  is  limited  to  20  per  cent  of  the  rental  value,  but  the  rate  actually  levied 
is  17i  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  rental  value  of  the  assessable  immovable 
property  of  the  city.  The  assessment  upon  vacant  lots  is  at  the  rate  of  17J  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  value  thereof. 

These  values  are  determined  by  the  local  assessors,  and  this  tax  of  17}  per  cent  is 
equally  apportioned,  upon  the  assessment  roll,  between  the  proprietor  and  the  ten- 
ant of  the  property,  when  owned  and  occupied  by  different  persons,  although  either 
may  pay  the  tax. 

The  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  the  civic  year  1899-1900  was  $228,989.71. 

BUSINESS  TAX. 

There  is  also  a  tax  of  12J  per  cent  imposed  upon  the  rental  value  of  all  property 
used  or  occupied  for  busmess  purposes,  whicn  in  said  civic  year  amounted  to 
$51,778.71.  This  tax  takes  the  place  of  a  tax  upon  personal  property.  There  is  no 
tax  upon  notes,  mortgages,  or  other  securities. 

WATER   RATES. 

There  is  a  further  tax  of  12}  per  cent  on  the  rental  values  of  all  properties  having 
water,  and  3  per  cent  on  properties  not  having  water,  with  certain  fixed  charges  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  $2  each  for  closets,  and  $1  each  for  ai^imals.  This  tax 
yielded  m  the  year  1899-1900  the  sum  of  $214,142.67. 

PERSONAL  TAXES. 

Certain  personal,  fixed,  and  annual  duties  or  taxes  are  imposed  on  certain  classes 
of  persons,  firms,  and  corporations,  such  as  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  and  deal- 
ers, auctioneers,  brokers,  banks,  insurance  companies,  brewers,  innkeepers,  etc.,  and 
there  are  certain  other  fixed  taxes  on  horses  and  vehicles. 

The  vield  of  the  personal  tax  in  the  year  1899-1900  was  $80,848.25. 

At  the  end  of  every  year  judgment  is  taken  against  all  parties  who  have  not  paid 
their  taxes,  and  the  l)ailiff*s  department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  all 
arrears  of  teixes,  and  directed  to  sell  movable  and  real  property  of  any  taxpayer  who 
fails  to  pay  such  taxes  within  two  years  from  the  time  they  are  due. 

CITY  OF  MONTREAL. 

Under  the  charter  for  Montreal,  that  municipality  imposes  for  local  purjKJses  a 
general  assessment  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  "taxable  immovables"  not  exempt, 
viz: 

(a)  On  all  lands,  buildings  erected  thereon,  machinery,  and  other  property  so 
fixed  or  related  to  any  building  or  land  as  to  form  a  part  thereof. 

(6)  On  all  pipes,  poles,  wires,  rails,  tunnels,  and  other  constructions  and  apparatus 
of  every  nature  used  in  connection  with  the  generation  or  distribution  of  power, 
light,  heat,  water,  electricity,  or  for  traction  purposes,  whether  any  of  the  same  be 
constructed  or  placed  upon,  over,  or  under  property,  streets,  highways,  or  elsewhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
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Such  assessment  of  1  per  cent  for  general  purposes  is  based  upon  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property,  and  is  made  by  estimate  of  assessors. 

There  is  also  miposed,  upon  like  valuations,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  for 
school  purposes. 

The  net  assessed  value  of  this  class  of  property  in  Montreal  for  1900  was  $148,095,202, 
exclusive  of  exemptions  amounting  to  $37,133,275.    The  taxes  were  as  follows: 

1  per  cent  assessment fl,480,9S2.O2 

i  per  cent  school  tax 370,238.00 

Total 1,861.1».02 

In  respect  to  this  property  tax  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  property  of 
individuals  and  that  of  domestic  or  pubUc  corporations. 
There  is  no  distinct  tax  upon  personal  property,  either  tangible  or  intangible. 
Notes,  mortgages,  and  other  securities  are  not  taxed. 

WATER  RATES 

The  water  rates  are  7  J  per  cent  upon  the  rental  value  of  residential  property,  and 
practically  4  per  cent  upon  that  of  business  property,  besides  certain  prescribed 
miscellaneous  meter  ana  special  rates.  The  total  amount  collectible  for  water  rates 
in  1900  was  $776,997.38. 

TAXES  BASED   ON   RENTAL. 

An  annual  tax  of  7}  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  rental  value  of  the  premises  in 
which  business  is  carried  on,  called  the  "business  tax,"  is  imposed  upon  all  "trades, 
manufactures,  financial  or  commercial  institutions,  premises  occupied  as  warehouses 
or  storehouses,  occupations,  arts,  professions  'or  means  of  profit  or  livelihood " 
carried  on  by  any  persons  or  corporations;  all  persons  or  corporations  carrying  on 
such  named  trades  or  occupations  being  responsible  directly  for  the  payment  of 
the  tax. 

Special  progressive  rates  of  business  taxes  are  imposed  upon  certain  classes  of 
business,  such  as  keepers  of  clubs,  inns,  hotels,  restaurants  or  «doons,  distillers, 
and  brewers. 

TAXATION   OF  CAPITAL. 

Banks. — An  annual  tax  is  levied  upon  every  bank  doing  business  in  Montreal,  as 
follows: 

When  the  paid-up  capital  of  such  bank  is  $1,000,000  or  less >400 

When  the  paid-up  capital  is  more  than  fl  ,000,000,  but  does  not  exceed  92,000,000 600 

When  the  paid-up  capital  is  above  $2,000,000 600 

CorporcUi/ms  enjoyhng  franchises. — An  annual  special  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
is  levied  upon  the  paid-up  capital  stock  of  any  company  enjoying  any  franchise  in 
or  under  any  streets  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

PERSONAL  TAXES. 

An  annual  special  tax  of  $200  is  imposed  and  levied  on  every  life,  accident,  and 
^arantee  insurance  company  doing  business  in  the  city,  and  of  $100  on  every  marine 
insurance  company. 

An  annual  special  tax  of  $400  is  levied  on  every  fire  insurance  company. 

An  annual  special  tax  of  $50  is  levied  on  stockbrokers,  financial  agents,  money 
lenders,  and  real  estate  a^nts. 

An  annual  special  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  owners  of  pleasure  vehicles  kept  and 
used  in  the  city  at  the  following  rates,  viz: 

1)  For  every  four-wheeled  closed  carriage  drawn  by  2  horses ^ $16. 00 

(2 )  For  every  four-wheeled  half-covered  carriage  drawn  by  2  horses 12. 00 

1 3 )  For  every  four-wheeled  closed  or  half-covered  carriage  drawn  by  1  horse 10. 00 

4)  For  every  double  dennet 8.00 

6)  For  every  gig,  buggy,  or  other  vehicle  mounted  on  springs  and  drawn  by  1  horse 6.00 

6)  For  every  wagon  or'other  vehicle  not  above  speciflea  for  draft  by  2  or  more  horses 8. OO 

(7 J  For  every  two-wheeled  vehicle  or  carriage  kept  for  hire  by  livery-stable  keepers 2. 00 

(8)  For  every  four-wheeled  vehicle  or  cairiage  kept  for  hire  by  livery-stable  keepers 4. 00 

Ratepayers  having  2  or  more  pleasure  vehicles  are  not  liable  to  pay  the  tax  on 
more  vehicles  than  they  have  horses  to  drive  the  same,  the  highest  aescription  of 
values  being  assessed  in  preference  to  those  of  lesser  value. 
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Owners  of  horses  in  the  city  are  required  to  pay  special  taxes  as  follows: 

(1)  For  every  working  or  hire  horse » 12.50 

(Not  applicable  to  cartere  or  hackmen  who  pay  special  license.) 

(2)  For  every  pleasure  horse 6. 00 

The  total  amount  of  business  duties  and  personal  taxes  realized  from  the  above 
sources  in  1900  was  $287,266.71. 

LICENSES. 

Licenses  payable  to  the  city  treasurer  are  required  of  various  classes  of  persons  and 
business,  such  as  the  following: 

AuctioneerB $200.00 

Every  clerk  employed  by  such  auctioneers  to  cry  or  sell  by  auction 40. 00 

Pawnbrokers 200.00 

Proprietors  or  managers,  or  agents,  of  circuses,  menageries,  or  traveling  exhibitions  and 

shows 200.00 

Detective  agencies 100.00 

Persons  openinj?  temporarily  a  store  to  sell  therein  any  bankrupt  stock  or  other  effects 100. 00 

Employment  offices  (for  gain) 50.00 

Public  laundries 50.00 

Private  hospitals 50.00 

Butcher  shops 60.00 

Peddlers 50.00 

Museums,  concert  halls,  dancing  halls,  halls  where  theatrical  performances  are  held,  and 

places  of  amusement  whatsoever 50. 00 

Skating  rinks 50.00 

Junk  and  second-hand  dealers 50.00 

Vdiicles  bringing  stone  from  outside  municipalities 25. 00 

Milkmen .' '. 6.00 

Bakers 6.00 

Agents  and  solicitors  for  stages,  cars,  vessels,  and  places  of  public  entertainment 10. 00 

Book  agents 10.00 

Canvassers 10.00 

Itinerant  musicians,  organ  grinders,  and  players  of  other  instruments  in  the  streets  and 

jpublic  places  of  the  city 50. 00 

Bill  posters 26.00 

Chimney  sweeps 5. 00 

Every  constable  or  guardian  of  peace  not  being  under  the  control  of  the  government  nor  of 

the  municipality 5.00 

Public  vendon*,  itinerant  traders,  hucksters,  and  hawkers  on  foot 10. 00 

Public  vendors,  itinerant  traders,  hucksters,  and  hawkers  with  hand  vehicle 30. 00 

Public  vendors,  itinerant  traders,  hucksters,  and  hawkers  with  vehicle  drawn  by  a  horse 50. 00 

The  amount  received  from  licenses  in  1900  was  $121,459.25. 

STBBET  RAILWAYS. 

Street  railways  pay  a  special  percentage  tax  on  gross  earnings  at  the  following 
rates,  viz: 

i  per  cent  on  earnings  not  exceeding  $1,000,000. 

6  per  cent  on  excess  over  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 

8  per  cent  on  excess  over  $1,600,000  to  $2,000,000. 
10  per  cent  on  excess  over  $2,000,000  to  ^,500,000. 
12  per  cent  on  excess  over  $2,600,000  to  $3,000,000. 
16  per  cent  on  earnings  in  excess  of  $3,000,000. 

Each  company  is  required  to  render  quarterly  a  true  and  just  account  and  state- 
ment in  writing  of  gross  earnings,  and  to  allow  proper  inspection  of  books  of 
account,  records,  etc.,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration  as  to  correctness. 

The  earnings  and  taxes  on  railways  in  Montreal  for  1900  were  as  follows: 

4  per  cent  on  $1,000,000 $40,000 

6  per  cent  on  $500,000 30,000 

8  per  cent  on  $260,650.03 20,004 

Total 90,004 

The  real  ewtate  of  such  companies  occupietl  for  offices,  niatihinery,  et«.,  is  assessed 
and  taxed  as  other  real  estate. 

There  is  no  distinct  property  tax  upon  personality,  tangible  or  intangible;  no  tax- 
ation of  notes,  mortgages,  or  other  securities,  or  shares  of  stock  in  corporations,  and 
no  personal-income  tax.  These  classes  of  property  are  reached  only  through  the 
business  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  real  property  occupied,  as  alreiSy  set 
forth. 

The  result  of  the  system  of  taxation  in  Montreal  seems  to  be  to  impose  a  dispro- 
portionate and  constantly  increasing  part  of  the  burden  of  municipal  taxation  on  real 
estate,  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  real  estate  owners  are  directed  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  that  will  impose  greater  taxes  upon  personal  property  than  those 
obtained  through  the  business  tax  on  rental  values. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  business  tax  is  regarded  with  ereat  favor  on  the  part  of 
business  men,  who  generally  believe  it  to  be  conducive  to  business  development. 

The  following  expression  of  views  furnished  the  writer  by  Mr.  William  Robb, 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  who  is  a  thorough  student  of  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, reflects  to  some  extent  the  principles  and  ideas  underlying  the  system  of  taxation 
in  that  city: 

To  arrive  at  a  Just  basis  of  municipal  taxation  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  objects  for  wboiie 
benefit  the  debt  was  incurred,  or  for  which  an  expenditure  in  some  other  form  is  entailed  upon  the 
city,  to  meet  the  coot  of  which  the  taxes  are  levied. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  debt  itself.  This,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  First,  for 
water  supply ;  second,  for  main  drainage ;  third,  for  formation  of  streets ;  fourth,  for  municipal 
buildings,  etc.:  fifth,  for  parks;  sixth  for  aid  to  railway. 

The  first  four  of  these  are  incurred  in  the  interest  of  the  real  estate  of  a  city  w^hich  should  conse- 
quently bear  the  annual  cost  thereof. 

No.  5  is  an  outlay  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens,  individually,  the  annual  cost  of  which  might  be 
raised  by  a  "  poll  tax,"  were  it  not  for  the  relative  inequality  with  which  it  would  fall ;  those  living 
at  a  distance,  and  unable  to  keep  horses,  being  practically  excluded  from  its  benefits.  To  pay  it  by 
an  assessment  on  real  estate  is  but  to  modify  tnis  inequality,  and  until  facilities  are  afforded  to  every 
quarter  of  a  city  to  avail  of  its  privileges  at  a  uniformly  low  rate,  there  would  be  an  element  of 
injustice  in  so  raising  it;  nevertheless  mere  seems  to  be  no  option  but  to  merge  it  also  in  the  general 
assessment. 

No.  6  is  an  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  business  in  particular,  but  its  tendency  is  to  enhance  the  value 
of  real  estate  generally,  and  as  business  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  subject  to  as  little  taxation  as 
possible,  this,  too,  will  naturally  fall  to  be  collected  through  realty. 

Secondly,  as  to  what  other  expense  is  entailed,  or  what  value,  other  than  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  incurred  in  its  behalf,  is  rendered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  taxes  raised  from 
real  estate. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  following:  First,  administration  of  roads;  second,  mainte- 
nance of  police;  third,  maintenance  of  fire  brigade;  fourth,  street  lamps. 

It  may  be  objected-  that  the  three  latter  are  as  much  in  the  interest  of  "personal"  as  of  "real 
estate,"  but  the  objections  to  raising  revenue  through  assessment  of  personal  are  so  manifest,  and  the 
inequality  of  it,  even  if  desirable  or  practicable,  would  be  so  great  that  I  regard  it  as  inadmissible. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  the  inevitable  tendency  of  taxation,  however  levied,  to  ultimately 
difluse  itself  over  all  the  area  affected;  and  the  more  concrete  the  form  in  which  it  is  imposed  the 
more  surely  and  readily  does  it  do  so. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  BANK  STOCK. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  strong  feeling  that  exists  everywhere,  in  municipal  councils,  to  tax  such 
personalty  as  bank  stock,  mortgages,  etc.,  but  I  think  due  consideration  would  convince  of  the 
unwisdom  of  doing  so  unless  all  other  stock»— or  more  correctly  to  state  it,  all  other  capital— were 
taxed. 

Bank  stock  is  simply  the  representative,  the  receipt  for,  so  much  capital  invested  in  that  foraii,  and 
is  in  no  way  different  from  railway,  gas,  telegraph,  or  any  other  indiLstrial  stock,  and  should  not  be 
singled  out  from  among  these  for  special  taxation.  Nav,  if  it  were  determined  to  tax  stocks  gener- 
ally, and  any  exception  were  to  be  made,  that  exception  should  be  in  favor  of  that  portion  of  the 
capital  of  a  country  which  is  invested  in  what  is  available  for  its  general  business,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  mission  of  money  invested  in  bank  stock.  To  discourage  such  investments  would  be  sui- 
cidal. 

ASSESSMENT  OP  MOBTOAOB8. 

The  assessment  of  mortgages  would  not  only  be  unfair  for  the  reasons  given  above,  but  would  lead 
to  endless  complications,  not  to  say  absurdities,  for  instance — 

A  and  B  each  own  $100,000  of  bank  stock  which,  if  assessed  at  one-fourth  per  cent  would  yield 
$500. 

B.  however,  re$K>lvcs  to  change  his  investment  into  a  manufacturing  interest,  for  which  purpose 
he  borrows  A'h  $100,000  and  invests  it,  together  with  his  own,  in  a  factory  giving  A  a  mortgage  thereon 
to  secure  his  S  100,000. 

The  assessment  would  be:  A's  mortgage,  $100,000;  B's  real  estate,  $200,000,  yielding  an  aggregate 
tax  of  $750.    Is  it  not  this  double  taxation  to  the  extent  of  $100,000? 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  light:  If  the  $100,000  which  A  has  in  the  factorv  be  assessed  separately 
from  and  over  above  the  cost  of  the  building,  why  should  not  the  $100,000  which  B  himself  put  in  it 
be  separately  assessed  also?  The  building  is  as  really  and  truly  the  representative  of  and  security 
for  his  $100,000  as  it  is  for  that  of  A,  although  he  does  not  need  the  evidence  of  a  mortgige  deed 
because  the  property  itself  is  registered  in  his  name. 

Or,  to  show  it  still  more  clearly,  suppose  A  and  B  each  advance  $100,000  to  C,  who  erects  therewith  a 
factory,  giving  A  and  B,  respectively,  mort^iges  for  $100,000  each.  Now  we  have  a  factory  standing  in 
G's  name,  lu^scssed  at  $200,000,  and  A  and  B  a  mortgage  of  $100,000  each.  Would  not  this  be  double 
taxation  of  the  whole? 

If  it  should  be  claimed  that  the  difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  deducting  from  real  estate  valua- 
tions the  amount  of  any  existing  mortgages,  what  would  be  done  in  a  case  like  the  above?  Would 
the  real  estate  be  ignored  altogether?  And  if  it  would  be  an  absurdity  in  the  whole  would  it  not  be 
equally  untenable  in  the  part?  The  fact  is,  these  are  represent^itlves  of  value,  and  a  system  which 
should' tax  the  representation  and  the  thing  represented  is  double  taxation.  Moreover,  any  tax  on 
money  will  increase  its  cost  And  react  on  trade  and  commerce,  while  its  freedom  from  impost  will 
attract  capital  and  foster  home  industries. 

The  revenue  of  a  city  should  be  raised  by  an  assessment  .on  something  which  every  one  possesses 
or  uses,  and  in  the  ratio  of  his  possession. 

If  every  citizen  owned  the  property  he  used  for  his  own  purposes,  and  only  so  much,  an  aaseas- 
mcnt  on  tbc  realty  of  a  city  would  be  an  ideal  form  in  which  to  raise  its  revenue. 

But  while  every  inhabitant  is  not  an  "  owner"  all  are  "occupants."  and  in  paying  the  assessment 
on  what  he  occupies  for  residential  or  business  purposes,  or  for  both,  over  and  above  his  rent,  or 
included  in  said  rent,  he  contributes,  pro  rata  with  all  others,  to  the  civic  revenue. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  w^eak  point  in  this  is  the  diflaculty  presented  by  cases  of  vacancy.  The 
owner  of  more  property  than  what  he  himself  occupies  would  appear  to  bej>l&ced  at  a  disadvantage 
in  cases  where  some  of  his  houses  or  stores  were  without  tenants.    The  difficulty  is  insuperable,  but 
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attaches  to  every  form  of  taxation,  and  mnst  be  left  to  adJuBt  itself  under  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

If  the  revenue  were  raised  by  taxation  of  "income  "the  passing  of  the  usual  dividend  in  any 
concern  which  furnished  the  means  of  living  to  others,  would  leave  them  in  an  equal  plight  and  for 
which  it  is  clear  no  exceptional  legislation  could  provoke  a  remedv. 

The  principle  seems  to  be  well  established  that  the  more  concrete  the  method  in  which  municipal 
taxation  is  levied,  the  more  certainly  does  it  diffuse  itself,  and  hence  the  levying  of  it  on  real  estate 
is  universallv  recM:nized  as  the  best. 

Akin  to  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  object  of  taxation  are  those  which  meet  us  in  determin- 
ing the  mode  of  levying  on  it. 

The  first  principle  which  naturallv  presents  itself  is  that  every  foot  of  land  within  the  limits  of  a 
city  should  contribute  pro  rata  to  tne  expenditure  entailed  therein;  but  we  are  immediately  con- 
fronted with  the  obJecUon  that  the  expenditure  is  not  spread  over  the  whole  in  equal  ratio,  and, 
therefore,  such  a  method  would  be  unjust. 

The  next  in  order  is  that  every  lot  in  the  city  should  contribute  pro  rata  with  its  frontage,  and  this 
method  has  many  arguments  in  its  favor,  especially  as  the  benettts  enjoyed  and  the  expenditure 
required  by  a  lot  of  any  given  frontage  is  the  same,  whether  that  lot  be  oO  or  100  feet  in  depth;  but 
when  we  recollect  that  the  nature  of  that  expenditure  is  vastly  more  valuable  in  the  centers  of  trade 
and  residence  than  it  is  in  the  outlvinr  districts,  it  la  manifest  that  a  uniform  rate  would  be  unjust, 
and  any  system  which  would  call  ror  different  rates  for  the  different  localities  of  a  city  must  be  dis- 
missed. 

But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  value  of  all  lots  of  land  within  a  city  is  regulated  by  their  prox- 
imity to  the.se  same  centers,  and  consequently  a  system  which  imposes  a  uniform  rate  upon  all, 
based  upon  the  actual  value  of  each,  seems  to  be  open  to  fewer  objections  Uian  any  other  method. 

These  views  are  obviously  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  direct  benefits 
from  taxation  accrue  largely  to  real  estate,  and  that  it  should  therefore  bear  the 
burden  of  municipal  taxation;  and  upon  the  further  assumption  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  svstem  is  to  encourage  business  by  relieving  it  so  far  as  possible  from 
the  embaigo  of  special  taxation. 
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Carter  (Senator) ,  amendment  to  antioption  bill 7 

Central  American  States,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  ete 54 

Chandler  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill. . . '. 33 

Chicago,  fixes  world  price  of  grain 10, 19 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  illegitimate  transactions  on 19 

Chile,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 53 

China,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 59 

Chinese: 

California,  decrease  in 107,108,110 

Farm  laborers  leaving  OUifomia 85 

Pacific  coast,  number  of 80 

Civil  war,  effect  on  wages 83 

Clearing  house,  system  of,  compared  with  futures 11 

Coalmining,  rapid  progress  of,  m  the  south 78 

Coke  (Senator): 

Minority  report,  antioption  bill 6 

Bemarlcis  on  antioption  bill 28 

Colombia,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 52 
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Pa«e. 

Colorado: 

Digest  of  agricaltural  laws 154-155 

Farm  laborers,  wages  higher  than  in  the  East 105 

Farm  owners,  generally  native  bom 105 

Goxnbiziationa,  warehousemen,  laws  prohibiting 214, 217, 223, 227 

Commercial  feeding  stufb.     (See  Feeding  sium, ) 

Gommisflioziers  of  agriculture.     (See  also  Soards  of  AffricuUure,  Departments  of 
AgricuUure, ) 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Alabama 151 

Arkansas 152 

Florida 158 

Geor^a 158 

Hawaii 159 

Kentucky 164 

Louisiana 165 

Maine 165-166 

Montana 1...   174-175 

New  York 180 

North  Dakota 184 

South  Carolina 192 

Tennessee 194 

Texas 194-195 

Virginia 198 

CommisBioner  of  horticulture,  Washington 200-201 

Connecticut: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 155-156 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 89 

Saircity  of  farm  laborers 89 

Com,  proportion  exported 16 

Cornell  university,  agricultural  college,  number  of  students  and  gfaduates.  79, 113 

Cost  of  production,  grain,  comparison  between  machine  and  hand  labor 111 

Costa  Bica,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 51, 52 

Cotton: 

Acreage,  less,  advocated 39 

Consumption  of 16, 42 

Cost  of  marketing  by  futures  system 30 

Future  sales,  effect  on  price 38, 46, 50 

Increase  in  world  industry 39 

Options  and  futures  in,  wnere  carried  on 27 

Picking,  cost  of 119 

Plantations,  distribution  of 92 

Price,  causes  of  low,  discussed 21, 36-44, 47-60 

Proportion  consumed  by  different  countries 38 

Proportion  exported 16 

Cotton  planters: 

Allied  benefits  from  future  sales 26 

Condition  compared  with  other  farmers  in  the  South 48 

Court  decisions,  elevators  and  warehouses. 231-236 

Crop-lien  system,  censured 136 

Crop  sharing 133-136 

Currency,  influence  on  farm  wages 127 

Daniel  (Senator): 

Amendments  to  antioption  bill 7 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 25 

Delaware: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 157 

Abundance  of  farm  labor  in 91 

General  conditions  of  farm  labor 91 

Departments  of  agriculture.     (See  also  Commimonera  of  Agriculture. ) 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

North  Dakota 185 

Pennsylvania 190 

South  Dakota 193 

Washington 199 

Diseases  of  animals: 

Summary  of  State  laws 148 

Digest  of  State  laws  alphabetically  arranged 150-204 
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Pa«e. 

Diversiflcation  of  crops,  Pacific  coast,  increase  of 107 

Duties,  tobacco,  foreis;!!  countries 60-67 

Ecuador,  tobacco  trade  with  united  States,  etc 52 

Educatiozi,  agricultural.     (See  also  Agricultural  colleges. ) 

Benefits  received  at  Michigan  Agricmtaral  College 112-113 

Farm  labor,  increases  eflSciency 112 

Students,  improved  chances  for  business 112-113 

Educatiozi,  industrial,  best  suited  for  n^ro 81 

Elevators: 

Digest  of  State  laws 205-230 

Capacity  of 19 

Court  decisions 231-236 

Wheat,  charges 11 

European  countries: 
Tobacco — 

Government  monopoly  of 57-69 

Greatest  consumer  of  American 64 

Revenue  from 70 

E^orts,  proportion  of  crops 16 

Fairs,  agriciiltural: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Colorado 154 

Indiana 161 

Maryland 167 

Misfflssippi 172 

MisBOUi 174 

Montana 175 

New  Jersey 178 

New  York 180-181 

Oklahoma 187 

South  Dakota 193 

Tennessee '. 194 

Texas 195 

Washington 199 

Farmers'  institutes: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Alabama ." 150 

Delaware 157 

Illinois 160 

Indiana 161 

Iowa : 162 

Maine 166 

Marvland 167 

Micnigan 170 

Minnesota 172 

Missouri 173 

New  Hampshire 177 

New  York 181 

North  Carolina 1 84 

North  Dakota 185 

Ohio 186 

Pennsylvania - 190 

South  Carolina 192 

South  Dakota 193 

Tennessee 194 

Texas 195 

Utah 196 

Vermont 197 

Virginia 198 

Washington 200 

West  Virginia 201 

Wisconsin 203 

Summary  of  State  laws 148 

Farmers,  demand  of,  for  antioption  legislation 30 

Farm  labor.     {See  Labor^  farm.) 

Farm  laborers'  association,  Ohio 186 
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Farm  machinery.     (See  Machinery. ) 

Farms:  P««e. 

Improvements,  can  be  conducted  in  winter 78 

Size  of,  decreasing 85,  133 

Idaho 106 

Value  of,  effect  of  antioption  l^islation 23 

Feeding  stuflb,  commercial: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Ck)nnecticut 156 

Maine 166 

Maryland 167 

Massachusetts 169 

New  Jersey 178 

New  York 181 

Rhode  Island 191 

Vermont 197 

Fertilisers: 

Digest  of  State  laws — 

Alabama 150 

Arkansas 152 

Delaware 157 

Florida 158 

Georgia 159 

Indiana 162 

Kentucky 165 

Louisiana 165 

Maine 166 

Maryland 168 

Mississippi 173 

Miaaoun 174 

New  York 182 

North  Carolina 184 

Ohio 187 

Oregon 189 

Rhode  Island 192 

South  Carolina 192 

Tennessee 194 

Texas 195 

Vermont 198 

Viiginia 199 

West  Vii^inia 202 

Wisconsin 203 

Summary  of  State  laws 149 

Fictitious  dealings  in  a^cnltural  products  (see  also  Futures;  Options) : 

Summary  of  Congressional  discussion • 1-50 

Taxing  power,  can  be  regulated  by 24 

Testimony  on '. 9-22,36-50 

Financial  panics: 

Increase  number  of  unemployed 129, 130-132 

Reduce  farm  wages 128-129,130-132 

Florida: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 158 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  laborers 94 

Foreign  born  (see  also  Chinese;  Japanese;  Italians): 

Nationality  of  farm  laborers 80, 85, 88-89, 100-102, 106, 110 

France,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 57, 70 

Fruits,  irrigation,  increase  on  Pacific  coast 107 

Futures  (see  also  Antioption  bills;  Options): 

Advance  price  of  cotton 49 

Advantaces  of 16,17,18,20,37,50 

Boards  of  trade,  constitute  90  per  cent  of  business  of 23 

Clearing  house  system  compared  to 11 

Compared  with  other  commerce 22 

Congress,  discussion  by  Fifty-second,  summarized 1-50 

Costs  of,  do  not  come  out  of  the  producer 45 

Cotton — 

Commissions  do  not  come  out  of  crop 37 

Compared  with  actual  sales,  New  York 22 
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Futures,  etc. — Continued. 

Cotton — Continoed.  P««e- 

Four  times  amount  of  crop 31 

Have  destroyed  spot  sales 36 

Necessary  to  handle  crop 39 

New  York  leading  market  for 14 

Price  of ,  effect  on 38,46,60 

Prices  usoally  lower  than  spot  sales 36 

System  described 15 

Where  business  carried  on 27 

Cotton  planters,  alleged  benefits  to 26 

Definition 3,5,13,14,15 

Detrimental  effects 17,22-24,38,50 

Europeans,  advantage  to 22 

Insurance,  a  method  of 11,20,22,27,43,44,46 

Interstate  commerce,  an  interference  with,  denied 29,33 

Irr^ular  market,  not  caused  by 43 

Market^  do  not  broaden 24 

Marketmg  crops,  not  essential  to 24 

Origin,  reasons  for 11, 17, 18, 34 

Prices,  effect  on 34,36,46,50 

Price  of,  not  fixed  on  board  of  trade 44 

Regulation  by  State  law,  advocated 32 

Suppression  by  the  General  Government,  advocated 37, 40, 43, 44, 46, 49, 50 

Taxmg  power,  ample  to  regulate 24 

George  (Senator): 

Amendment  to  antioption  bill 7 

Minority  report  on  antioption  bill 5 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 27-28, 29-30, 31, 33, 3o 

**  George  sulMititute,"  general  discussion  of 7, 31, 34 

Georgia: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 158-159 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  laborers 93-94 

Relative  efficiency  of  farm  labor  in 79 

S<»rcity  of  farm  labor  in 94 

Germanv,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 55-56 

Gibson  (Senator),  amendments  to  antioption  bill 6 

Grain  (see  also  Futures f  Wheat): 

Fluctuations  in  crop,  effect  on  prices 10 

Inspection  of 212-213,216,218,220,222 

Money  necessary  to  move  crop 10, 11 

World  price  of,  fixed  in  ChiiSH^ 10, 19 

Gray  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 35 

Great  Britain,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 54r-55 

Haddock  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 28 

Haiti,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 54 

Hanabrough  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 26 

Heurris  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 36 

Harvest  hands  (see  also  Lcdxyr) : 

Migratory  movements  of 81 

Pacific  coast 107 

Northwest,  average  wage 81 

Hatch  (M.G.): 

Antioption  bills  introduced  by 2 

Favors  antioption  legislation 2, 3, 4 

Hiscock  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 27, 34 

Hoar  (Senator) ,  remarks  on  antioption  bill 31, 32 

Holland,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 56 

Horticultural  societies: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Illinois 160 

Indiana 161 

Iowa 162 

Massachusetts 168 

Michigan 171 

Missouri 174 

Nebraska 176 
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HorticultTiral  societieB — Continued. 

Digest  of  State  laws — Ck)ntinued.  Page. 

New  Jersey 178-179 

New  York 181 

Washington 200-201 

Wisconan 202-203 

Horticulture: 

Digest  of  State  laws,  alphabetically  arranged 150-204 

Summary  of  State  laws ." 148 

Hours  of  labor,  farm  hands 82 

Hunton  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 28 

Idaho: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 159 

Farm  labor  and  wages . . . 106 

Size  of  farms 106 

Illinois: 

Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners 212-214 

Decisions  of  courts  r^arding  elevators. and  grain  inspection 2S2-234 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws ., 160 

Elevators  and  warehouses,  constitutional  provisions  regarding 207, 210 

Laws  regarding. 210-215 

Farm  laborers,  general  conditions 99, 100, 101 

Inspection  and  grading  of  grain 212 

Indiana: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws .-  ^,,  - 161-162 

Farm  laborers,  general  conditions 99 

Industrial  development,  tendency  towfuxi  in  the  South 78 

Inflation  of  currencv,  enect  on  wages 127-128 

Insect  pests.     (See  IlorticuUure, ) 

Inspection  of  grain 212-213,216,218,220,222 

Court  decisions 231-236 

Digest  of  State  laws 205-230 

Inters^te  commerce,  interference  with,  by  futures,  alleged 29, 33 

Interstate-commerce  la-^r,  different  in  principle  from  antioption  bill 35 

Iowa: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 162-163 

Farm  labor,  increase  ojE  skill 80 

Rate  of  wases 103 

Iowa  A^iqulturaJ  College,  mdutktes  qf,  in  responsible  positions 115 

Iron  mining,  rapid  progress  of,  in  the  South 78 

Irrigation: 

Pacific  coast,  increases  fruit  growing 107 

Washington 107 

Italians; 

Farm  laborers,  beet  culture .- 80 

Increase  of,  on  Pacific  coast 86, 107 

Italy,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 58, 70 

Japan,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 60 

Japanese,  farm  laborers,  increasing  numbers  on  Pacific  coast 80, 85, 107 

Jones  ( Senator,  Arkansas) ,  amendments  to  antioption  bill 6 

Kansas: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 163-164 

Elevators  and  grain  inspection,  laws  regarding ., 215-217 

Kentucky: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws -. 164-165 

Tobacco  market,  general  conditions  of 68 

I^abor,  farm: 

Snecial  report  on 73-136 

character  and  ^neral  position 80-81 

Education,  agricultural,  increase  of,  effect 112-115 

Efficiency 78-80 

Hours  of 82 

Machinery,  influence  of 110-112 

Nativity  of 85 

Personnel  and  condition  of  laborers — 

Central  West 97-104 

Middle  States 90-81 
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Jj^OTy  farzn — Continued. 

Personnel  and  condition  of  laborers — Continued.  Page. 

Mountain  States 104-106 

New  England  States 87-89 

Pacific  coast 107-110 

Southern  States 91-97 

Supply  of 78 

Term  of  service 82 

Wages 82-84 

Half  a  century  of 116-132 

Land,  unequal  and  excessive  taxation  of 74-85 

Land  monopoly,  tendency  against 74, 133 

Laws: 

Digest  of  State  laws  relating  to  agriculture 145-204 

Alabama 150 

Arizona 151-152 

Arkansas 152 

California 152-154 

Colorado 154-155 

Connecticut 155-156 

Delaware 157 

Florida 158 

Geoigia 158-159 

Idaho 159 

Illinois 160 

Indiana 161-162 

Iowa 162-163 

Kansas 163-164 

Kentucky 164-165 

Louisiana 165 

Maine 165-166 

Maryland 166-167-168 

MassachusettH 168-169 

Michigan 170-171 

Minnesota 171-172 

Mississippi 172-173 

Missouri 173-174 

Montana 174-175 

Nebraska 176-177 

Nevada 177 

New  Hampshire 177 

New  Jersey 177-178-179 

New  Mexico 179 

New  York 180-181-182-183 

North  Carolina 183-184 

North  Dakota 184-185 

Ohio 185-186-187 

Oklahoma 187-188 

Oregon 188-189 

Pennsylvania 189-190-191 

Rhode  Island 191-192 

South  Carolina 192-193 

South  Dakota 193 

Tennessee 194 

Texas ; 194-195 

Utah 195-196-197 

Vermont 197-198 

Virginia 198-199 

Washington 199-200-201 

WestV&ginia 201-202 

Wisconsin 202-20^-204 

Wyoming 204 

Iiindblom,  Robert,  favors  antioption  l^slation 23 

Liverpool,  cotton  market  of 35 

Local  agricultural  societies.     (See  Agricultural  societies. ) 

Local  horticultural  societies,  Washington 200 

I  0 — VOL  XI 42 
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Louisiana:  P»ge. 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 165 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  labor  in 05-97 

Hachinery: 

Beneficial  to  agricultural  interests 112 

Cotton  districts,  least  increase  of Ill 

Crop  acreage,  increased  by Ill 

Farm  laborers,  effect  on 110-112 

Farm  products,  effect  on  cost  and  price 110 

Grain-growing  districts,  most  extensive  use Ill 

Production,  cost  of,  reduction  by 110 

United  States,  better  than  in  any  other  country 110 

Kaine: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 1G5-166 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 87-88 

Manufactures,  rapid  progress  of,  in  the  South 78 

Margins : 

Defined 16 

Money  tied  up  in 10-11 

Harvland: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 166-167-168 

(xeneral  conditions  of  farm  labor 91 

Hassachusetts : 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 168-169 

Nationality  of  farm  laborers 88-89 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 88-89 

Scarcity  of  farm  laborers  remote  from  towns 88 

cotton  market,  Liverpool  and  New  York  cotton  markets,  rela- 
tion to 43 

Mexico,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 51 

Michigan: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 170-171 

Development  of  industries  increases  wages 99 

Farm  waees,  1890-1899 117 

General  demand  for  farm  laborers 99 

Nationality  of  farm  laborers 100 

Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

Beneficial  results  of  education  at 112-113 

Graduates,  influence 113 

Number  of  students 112 

Mills  (Senator): 

Amendment  to  antioption  bill 7 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 34 

Minnesota: 

Decisions  of  courts  regarding  elevators 234 

Digest  of  agriculturallaws 171-172 

Elevators  and  grain  inspection,  laws  regarding 217-219 

Nationality  of  farm  laborers 102 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  powers  and  duties  of 217-219 

Wages  of  farm  laborers 102 

Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture,  students  at 79 

Minnesota  University,  Agricultural  Department,  majority  of  graduates  on 
farms 115 

Mississippi: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws * 172-173 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  labor  in 95 

Missouri: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 173-174 

Elevators  and  ^rain  inspection,  laws  regarding 219-221 

Greneral  conditions  of  farm  labor 103, 104 

Missouri  Railroad  Commission,  powers  and  duties  of 219-221 

Mitchell,  Senator  (Oregon): 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 28 

Report  on  antioption  bill 5 

Montana: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 174-176 
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Montana — Continued.  P»«e. 

Agricultural  interests,  rapid  development  of 105 

Farm  labor,  compares  favorably  with  Eastern  States 105 

Nebraska: 

Elevators  and  grain  inspection,  laws  regarding 221-224 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 176-177 

Farm  labor — 

Increase  of  skill  in 80 

Scarcity  of 102 

Wages  of 102 

Nebraska  3oard  of  Transportation,  powers  and  duties  of 221-224 

Keg^oes: 

Cities,  tendency  to  drift  to 96 

Education,  mistakes  in 81 

Farm  laborers,  general  conditions  and  characteristics 81 ,  92 

Homes,  tendency  to  acquire 81 

Industrial  education  best  suited  for 81 

Saturday  work  for,  conmiended 136 

Tenant  system  of  farming,  preferred  by 77 

Thriftless  habits 136 

Nevada,  digest  of  agricultural  laws 177 

Kew  Hampsliire: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 177 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 88, 91 

If  eixr  trersevi 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 177-178-179 

Supply  of  nirm  labor 78 

Kew  Stezico: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 179 

Farm  labor  in 80,106 

Farm  labor — nationalitv 1 106 

Kew  Orleans  Cotton  Ezcnange: 

Contract  used,  form  of 15 

Membership  of 14, 27 

Kew  Tork: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 180-183 

Elevators,  laws  regarding 224 

Farm  labor,  supply 78, 90 

Wages 90 

Leading  market  for  cotton  futures 14 

Kew  York  Cotton  Exchange,  powers  of 29 

Korth  Carolina: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 183-184 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  laborers 93 

Korth  Dakota: 

Decisions  of  courts  regarding  elevators 234 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 184-185 

Elevators  and  warehouses,  laws  regarding 225 

Farm  labor,  general  conditions 102 

Korway  and  Sweden,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 55 

Ohio: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 185-187 

Farm  wages 88,99,117 

General  conditions  of  farm  labor 98-99 

Ohio  State  University: 

Agricultural  college,  benefits  of  education  received 114 

Graduates 113-114 

Oklahoma: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 187-188 

No  labor  organizations  in 104 

Options  (see  also  Futures,  AnUoption  bUls) : 

Bets  on  future  prices 12 

ConsideratioE  "by  Fifty-second  CJongress 1-50 

Cotton,  where  carried  on 27 

Dealer  in,  defined 3 

Defined 3,5,12,13,15 
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Options — Continued.  Ttge, 

Evils  resulting  from 24 

Taxing  power,  ample  to  regulate 34 

Oregon: 

Decisions  of  courts  regarding  elevators 234 

Digest  of  agriculturallaws 188-189 

Elevators  and  warehouses,  laws  re^rding 226 

Farm  laborers,  general  characteristics 108 

Scarcity  of 108 

Palmer  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 28, 30, 31 

Panics: 

Increase  number  of  unemployed 129, 130-132 

Reduce  farm  wages 128-129,130-132 

Paris  green: 

Digest  of  State  laws.  New  York 182 

Washington 200 

Peffer  (Senator): 

Antioption  bill  introduced  by 2 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 30 

Pennsylvania: 

Digest  of  agriculturallaws 189-190-191 

Farm  labor,  general  conditions 91 

Supply 78 

Peru,  tobacco  trade  with  United  Stt^tes 53 

Piatt  (Senator,  Connecticut): 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 32-33 

Reports  antioption  bill 5 

Population,  of  United  States,  number  enga^red  in  agriculture 11 

Portugal,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 58 

Poultry  association,  Missouri 174 

Prices  (see  also  Cotton  Futures) : 

Effect  of  selling  "wind  wheat" 13 

Farm  products,  decreased  by  machinery ,...      110 

Fictitious  dealing  and  futures,  effect 1, 3, 5, 8, 12, 34, 35, 38, 46, 50 

Fluctuations  in  grain  crop,  effect 10 

Short  selling,  effect  of 8,10,13,19,21,22 

Silver,  demonetization  of,  effect .• 24, 33 

Supply  and  demand,  law  of 10-11,16 

Wheat,  higher  in  Minneapolis  than  Chicago 19 

Manipulated  by  boards  of  trade 26 

Pugh  (Senator): 

Minority  report,  antioption  bill 5 

RemarlLS  on  antioption  bill 31 

Puts: 

Defined 15,42 

Merely  gambling  transactions 16, 17 

Kailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  Illinois,  powers  of 212-214 

Minnesota,  powers  and  duties  of 217-219 

Railroad  Conmiission: 

Missouri,  powers  and  duties 219-221 

North  Dakota,  powers  and  duties 225 

South  Dakota,  powers  and  duties 226-229 

Railroads,  warehouse  sites,  required  to  furnish 229 

Reciprocity,  tobacco  trade,  best  policy  for  United  States 71 

Regie  contracts,  defined,  tobacco  manufacture 57 

Rhode  Island: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws .• 191-192 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 89 

Rice,  conditions  of  cultivation  in  Louisiana 96 

Russia,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 56 

Santo  Bomingo,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 54 

Scandinavians,  majority  of  farm  laborers  in  Northwestern  States 85 

Shepperson,  A.  B. ,  report  on  cotton 9 

Sherman  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 30 

•  *  Short  sales"  (see  also  Fulures),  effect  on  prices 3, 10-13, 19, 21 ,  22, 28 

Silver,  demonetization  of,  cause  of  low  prices 24, 33 

Size  of  farms,  decrease 85,133 
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Page. 
Societiee.    (See  Agricultural  societies;  Horticultural  societies, ) 

South  American  States,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 54 

South  Carolina: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 192-193 

Personnel  a»d  general  conditions  of  farm  laborers 93 

South  Dakota: 

Board  of  railroad  commissioners,  powers  and  duties  of 226-229 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 193 

Elevators  and  erain  inspection,  laws  regarding 226, 229 

Spain,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 58 

Specie  payments,  resumption  of,  benefited  farm  wages 129 

Speculation*     (See  Anlioption  (nils;  Calls;  FictUious  dealings;  Futures;  Margins; 

Options;  Puis.) 
State  agricultural  boards  and  authorities.      (See  Boards  of  agriculture; 

Commissioners  of  agriculture;  Departments  of  agriculture.) 
State  agricultural  societies.     (See  Agricultural  societies.) 
State  boards  and  departments  of  horticiQture: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Maryland 167 

Montana 175 

Oregon 189 

Utah 196 

Washinjrton 200 

State  Poultry  Association: 

Missouri 174 

Statistics,  agricultural: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Florida 158 

Illinois 160 

Kentucky 164 

Louisiana 165 

Missouri 173 

Montana 175 

North  Dakota 184 

Pennsylvania 190 

South  Carolina 192 

Texas 194-195 

Utah 196 

Washington 199 

West  Virginia 201 

Wyoming 204 

Stewart  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 24, 33 

Sugar-beet  culture,  knowledge  of,  by  Italian  laborers ^ 80 

Sugar  beets.     ( See  Beet-sugar. ) 

Sugar  cane,  conditions  of  cultivation  in  Louisiana 96 

Supply  and  demand,  law  of,  regulates  prices 10-11, 16 

Supreme  Court  of  United  States,  grain  elevators  and  warehouses,  decis- 
ions regarding 207,231-232 

Switzerland,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 55 

Tariff  rates: 
Tobacco — 

American  countries 60-63 

Asiatic  countries 66-67 

British  colonies 67 

European  countries 63-66 

Taxation,  inequality  of,  on  farm  property 74, 85 

Taxing  power: 

United  States  Government,  ample  to  regulate  options  and  futures 24, 33 

Discussion  of,  in  respect  to  antioption  legislation 30, 31 

Tenant  farmingr 85-86,13^-136 

Tennessee: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 194 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  labor  in 95 

:as: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 194-195 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  labor  in 97 
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Tobacco:  Vtge. 

American  countries,  tariff  rates  on .-. .  60-63 

Argentina,  imports  from  United  States 64 

I^aws  of,  relating  to 53 

Asiatic  countries,  tariff  rates  on 66-67 

Trade  with  United  States 59-60 

Australasia,  imports  from  United  States 60 

Austria,  change  in  system 68 

Government  monopoly,  laws,  and  revenue 58, 70 

Purchase  of,  in  United  States 68 

Belgium,  imports  from  United  States 56 

Laws  relating  to 56 

Brazil^  imports  from  United  States 53 

Tax  laws  respecting 53 

British  Africa,  imports  from  United  States 60 

British  colonies,  imports  from  United  States 60 

Tariff  rates... 67 

Canada,  imports  from  United  States 60 

Chile,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 53 

China,  impnorts  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 59 

Colombia,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 52 

Costa  Rica: 

Government  monopoly  of 61 

Imports  from  United  States 52 

Local  laws  respecting 52 

Ecuador,  import  duty  on  and  imports 52 

England: 

General  conditions  of  trade 68-70 

Imports  from  United  States 55 

Laws  relating  to 54-66 

Purchase  of  American,  method  of 68-70 

European  countries,  Government  monopolies  in 67-^59 

Tariff  rates  on 63-66 

Foreign  countries,  correct  policy  of  United  States  Government  toward- ..  70-71 

France,  conditions  of  trade  in,  imports,  etc 67, 70 

Purchase  of,  in  America 68 

Germany,  imports  from  United  States 56 

Laws  relating  to 55 

Grades  of,  for  foreign  markets 68 

Greece,  laws  relating  to 57 

Haiti,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc : 54 

Holland,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 56 

Italy- 
Change- in  system  68 

Government  monopoly,  laws,  etc 58, 70 

Imports  of,  from  United  States 58 

Purchase  of,  in  United  States - 68 

Japan,  government  monopoly  of 69 

Imports  from  United  States 60 

Kentucky,  general  conditions  of  market 68 

Korea,  no  imports  of,  from  United  States 69 

Mexico,  imports  from  United  States,  taxes,  etc 51 

Norway,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 55 

Persia,  laws  relating  to 59 

Peru,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 53, 68 

Portugal,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 67, 58 

Purchase  in  American  markets  under  regie  contracts 68-71 

Roumania,  government  monopoly  and  laws 59 

Russia,  imports  of,  from  United  States 56 

Laws  relating  to 56 

Salvador,  import  duty  on 52 

Santo  Domingo,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 54 

Spain,  government  monopoly  of 58 

Imports  of,  from  United  States 58 

Sweden,  import  duty  on 55 

Switzerland,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 55 
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Tobacco — Continued.  Pa^- 

Tariff  rates  on,  in  various  countries 60-67 

Taxation  and  government  monopolies,  relation  to 51-71 

Turke]?^,  government  monopoly  and  laws 58, 59 

Virginia,  general  conditions  oi  market 68 

Sale  of,  to  European  countries 68 

Turpie  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 29 

Univeraity  of  Illinois,  Agricultural  College  graduates 115 

UniverBity  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Depcuiment,  number  of  students  . . .      114 

Utah,  digest  of  agricultural  laws 195-196-197 

General  improvement  in  conditions  of  farm  labor 105 

Vance  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 36 

Vermont : 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 197-198 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 88 

Vest  (Senator) ,  temarks  on  antioption  bill ^ 24-25, 32, 33, 36 

Vilas  (Senator): 

Amendments  to  antioption  bill 7, 8, 30 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill ^ .  30, 31, 33 

Virmiia: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 198-199 

Efficiency  of  farm  labor 79 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  laborers 9^-98 

Tobacco,  export  of,  to  Austria  and  Italy 68 

Sale  of,  to  European  countries 68 

Tobacco  market,  general  condition 68 

Wages  of  farm  laborers • 92,93 

Wages  of  farm  labor : 

Comparison  of,  since  1892  with  previous  years 137-144 

Effect  of  recent  depression 130-132 

1850 125-127 

186^1894 127-130 

General  course  of 82-84,120-123 

Present  conditions 116-120 

Summary  by  States 12^-125 

Warehouses: 

Digest  of  State  laws 205-230 

Court  decisions 231-236 

Washburn  (Senator): 

Antioption  bills  introduced  by 2 

Favors  antioption  legislation 2, 3, 6, 22-24, 33 

Washington: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 199-200-201 

Diversified  farming  needed 107 

Irrigation 107 

Wages  of  farm  laborers 107 

Washington,  Booker  T. ,  educational  policy  of 81 

*  *  ^^ash "  sales  defined.  ... .  .  ....        12 

Weighing  of  ^ain,  laws  r^rding .".'.'*.'.".'.'.'."...'.."." "2i3^215^2^^^^ 

West  Virginia: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 201-202 

General  conditions  of  farm  labor 97-98 

Wages  of  farm  labor 97 

Wheat  (see  also  Grain;  Futures;  Options): 

Boards  of  trade,  price  manipulated  by 26 

Elevator  charges 11 

Overproduction  denied 11 

Prices  higher  in  Minneapolis  than  Chicago 19 

Production  of.  Northwestern  States 11 

Proportion  exported 16 

Sellmg,  method  of.  Northwestern  States 11 

White  (Senator,  Louisiana) : 

Amend ments  to  antioption  bill 7 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 25,28,30,31,32,33,34 

Winuner ,  Johannes,  Portugal ,  importer  of  American  tobacco 58 

**Wind"  wheat,  selUngof,  effect  on  prices 13 
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Wisconsin:  Page^ 

Decisions  of  courts  regarding  elevators 236 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 202,203,204 

Elevators  and  warehouses,  laws  regarding 229-230 

Nationality  of  farm  laborers 101 

Shortage  of  day  labor .' 102 

Wages  of  farm  laborers 101 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  College: 

Education  at,  very  beneficial. 114 

Graduates 114 

Wise  (M.  C. ),  antioption  bill  introduced  by 2 

Wolcott,  (Senator): 

Amendment  to  antioption  bill 7 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 35 

Wool,  selling,  methoa  of 17 

Woolen  industry: 

Greatly  depressed  by  financial  panics 84 

Wyoming: 

Dig^t  of  agricultural  laws 204 

Farm  laborers,  general  characteristics  and  wages 105 
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[Index  to  Parts  I-Y  precedes  this  Index  and  index  to  Part  YII  follows.    Page  references  are  to 

Piirt  VI,  separately  paged.] 

Adulteration  (see  also  Pure  food;  also  special  sabjects) :  Page- 
Extent  of 23-34 

Review  of  evidence : 1-2 

Frandnlent,  injnrions  effftcts  of : 24 

Various  kinds  distingnished 24 

Alabama: 

Pore-food  laws 155 

Alcohol: 

Percentages  in  various  liquors '. 89 

Physiological  effects. . .   14, 88 

Alcoholic  beverages.     (See  Distilled  liquors;  Mcdt  liquors;  Wine,) 

Alum  (see  also  Baking  powder) : 

Cost  of _  - 80-81 

Not  found  in  natural  foods 83 

European  countries,  use  of,  in  food  prohibited  in 43 

Uses  of. - 4,42-48 

Aluminum  hydrate: 

Solubility ^ 84-36 

Aniline  dyes.     (See  Coloring  materials, ) 

Animal  induatxy: 

Effectof  oleomargarine  manufacture 6 

Antiseptics  (see  also  Preservatives) : 

Formalin,  use  discussed ©5-97 

Injurious  effects 93-94 

Physiological  effects,  difficulty  of  determining 94-95 

Use  defended 94 

Arizona: 

Pure-food  laws 155 

Arkansas: 

Pure-food  laws 155-156 

Authorities  for  enforcement.     (See  State  commissions  and  officers,) 

Bacteria: 

Ezdusion  in  manufacture  of  beer 74 

Baking  powder : 

Review  of  evidence 2-4 

Digest  of  evidence 28-44,117-136 

Acids,  use  of 118 

Alum  baking  powder  (see  also  Alum) — 

Aluminum  hydrate,  solubility  of 34-36 

Chemical  action  of 34 

Combination  of ,  control  by 124 

Composition  of 32-83 

Costof..  118,119 

Physiological  effects 36-42,125-184 

Prohibition  of 44 

Comparative  cost,  alum  and  cream  of  tartar 80 

Cream  o  f  tartar ,  source  and  action 81-32 

Fermentation  versus .   44 

Labels,  deceptiye 31 

221 
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Baking  powder — Continaed.  Page. 

Laws — 

Propofled '. 43-44,184-186 

Sonth  Dakota •     191 

WiROonsin _ 196 

Leayening  power 30 

Prodnction,  namber  of  manndPacturerB,  and  amounts 1 19-120 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  advertising  methods 120, 124 

Beef: 

Canned  beef 58 

Lack  of  nutritive  qnality 6 

Sale  of  horseflesh  for 6 

Beer.     (See  McUt  liquors, ) 

Biscuits: 

Use  of  substitute  for  eggs,  New  Jersey  law 180 

Black  antimony.. 109 

Blackjack 10 

Blended  liquors 11-12 

Boracic  acid.    (Bee  Preservatives, ) 

Borax.     (See  PriBservatives.) 

Bread: 

Alum,  use  of ,  for  whitening 42-43 

Fermentation  V.  baking  powder 44 

Flour,  use  of  unwholesome,  prohibited,  Alabama  155 

Bromo-seltzer: 

Adulteration 109 

BrosiusbUl 116 

Buckwheat  flour: 

Sale  of  imitation,  Michigan  law 172 

Butter: 

Coloring 5,50,91 

Preservatives,  borax  and  boracic  acid 97-99 

Renovated  butter .44-45 

Laws,  summary 141-142 

Butterine.     (See  Oleomargarine.) 

Cakes: 

Use  of  substitute  for  eggs,  New  Jersey  law 180 

California: 

Pure-food  laws 156-157 

Candy.     ( See  Confectionery, ) 

Canned  goods: 

Beef 58 

Lack  of  nutritive  quality 6 

Laws,  summary 140 

Tabulated 147-149 

Catsup,  tomato 9,66 

Champagne.    (See  Wines,) 

Cheese : 

Review  of  evidence 6 

Laws,  tabulated 150-158 

Cheese,  filled : 

Digest  of  evidence 53 

Laws,  summary -      142 

Cider: 

Preservatives 105 

Virginia  law 194 

Cloves 65 

Coffee : 

Review  of  evidence 10 

Digest  of  evidence , 67-69 

Black-jack 10 

Coloring 10 

Damaged 67-68 

Extent  of  adulteration - 10 

Proposed  legislation 10,69 

Sale  of  imitation,  Michigan  law 179 

Colorado : 

Pure-food  laws 157 
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Coloring  materials :  P^se. 

Review  of  evideQce 15 

Digest  of  evidence 90-92 

Aniline  dyes ...  15,92 

Bntter 5,50-51,91 

Butterine    .. 5,50-51,91 

Laws,  sammary - 141 

Coffee 10 

Confectionery    - 15,58,91 

Laws,  tabulated 147-149 

Jelly... -- 62-68 

Milk 52 

Mordants  in  vegetables 15 

Proposed  legislation 15,92 

Sale  of  i)oisonoiis,  prohibited,  New  York 182 

Tea    10,67 

Oondensed  milk.    (See  Milk,) 

Gk)ndiment8  (see  alFo  special  subjects): 

Review  of  evidence 9 

Digest  of  evidence 63-67 

Miimesotalaw 174 

South  Dakota  law 191 

Cronfectionery: 

Review  of  evidence 7-8 

Diffest  of  evidence 67-59 

Coloring  materials 15,58,91 

Confectioners*  Association,  movement  for  pure  candy 58-^9 

Ingredients .-  7-8,57-58 

Laws- 
National  regulation  proposed 7-8, 59 

Summary 140 

Tabulated 147-149 

Nutritive  v^ue 57 

Oonnecticut: 

Pure-food  laws 158-159 

Gk)ntaminated  food.    (See  Unwholesome  food,) 

Cream  of  tartar.    ( See  Baking  powder. ) 

Dairy  products.    ( See  speciafproducts. ) 

Delaware: 

Pure-food  laws. 159 

Distilled  liquors: 

Review  of  evidence 12-14 

Digest  of  evidence 86-89 

Aging 86-87 

Blenfing 87 

Cordials- 
Process  of  manufacture 88 

Proposed  legislation , 88 

Spurious  formed  brands 88 

Distillation. 86 

Ingredients 86 

Labels,  false 13-14,87-88 

Laws,  proposed '. 88 

Summary 189 

District  of  Columbia: 

Pure-food  laws 159-160 

Drugs: 

Review  of  evidence 19 

Digest  of  evidence .  lOO-llO 

Black  antimony 109 

Bromo-seltzer 109 

Paints  and  linseed  oil 109 

National  Pharmacopoeia 109 

Proposed  legislation 109-110 

Unof&cial  and  adulterated  drugs 109 

Eggs: 

Sale  of  preserved,  Maine  law 168 

Use  of  substitutes  for,  New  Jersey  law 180 
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Export  trade:  Pftge. 

Effect  of  pure-food  agitation  on 26 

Mixed- tiour  law,  effect  on _ 28 

Filled  cheese: 

Digest  of  evidence 58 

Laws,  summary 142 

Filtration  of  water: 

Use  of  alum  in 43 

Fish: 

Fraudulent  sales  of - 7,54 

Flavoring  extracts: 

Review  of  evidence 14-15 

Digest  of  evidence 89-90 

Confectionery,  Jaws,  tabulated 147-149 

Jelly.. _ 8 

Lemon 14,89 

Proposed  remedies 15 

Soda-water  sirups 14 

Vanilla 14,89 

Florida: 

Pure-food  laws 160 

Flour,  mixed: 

Review  of  evidence 2 

Digest  of  evidence 26-28 

Adulterants  used 26 

Law,  effect  on  exports _.       28 

Enforcement  of 27-28 

Pancakeflour 26-27 

Formalin 17 

Freezine 95 

Fruit: 

Preservatives 104-105 

Game  birds: 

Fraudulent  sales  of .  7,54 

Georgia: 

Pure-food  laws _.      160 

Ginger. 65 

Glucose: 

Confectionery,  use  in 7-8 

Laws,  proposed 57 

Summary 139-140 

Mode  of  manufacture 56 

Nutritive  value  of 7 

Sugar,  syrup,  and  molasses,  use  in 7,54-57 

Wholesomeness 57 

Graham  meal: 

Sale  of  imitation,  Maine  law 168 

Honey: 

Review  of  evidence 8 

Adulteration,  extent  of 59-60 

Comb  foundations  and  artificial  comb 60-61 

Extracted  honey,  adulteration  of 8 

LauTS— 

Proposed 8,61 

Summary   189-140 

Tabulated..  146 

Liquid  honey 61 

Physiological  effects *. ---        61 

Preservatives  unnecessary 61 

Hops: 

Substitutes  for 73 

Horseflesh: 

Sale  of ,  for  beef 6,54 

Horse-radish 67 

Adulteration  with  Indian  turnips '9 
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Ice:  P««o- 

Sale  of  impure,  laws — 

Illinois 163 

Massachusetts 170 

New  Jersey 180 

New  York 183 

Idaho: 

Pure-food  laws 161 

Illinois: 

Pure-food  laws .  - 161-168 

Indian  turnips: 

Adulteration  of  horse-radish  with 9 

Indiana: 

Pure-food  laws 168-164 

Iowa: 

Pure-food  laws   , 164-165 

Jelly: 

Review  of  evidence _ 8 

Digest  of  evidence 61-63 

Acids,  use  of 63-63 

Coloring 63-63 

Imitation  fruit  jeUy,  laws — 

Illinois 163 

Michigan. 173 

Minnesota 174 

SouthDakota 191 

Proposed  legislation 68 


Pure-food  laws 165-166 

Kentucky: 

Pure-food  laws 16^-167 

Ijard: 

Review  of  evidence .-         6 

Digest  of  evidence ^.        53 

Laws,  summary '.      140 

Tabulated 147-149 

Lead  poisoning 3 

Digest  of  evidence 35 

Legislation: 

Laws,  digest  of— 

UnitedStates 154-155 

Alabama 155 

Arizona    155 

Arkansas. 155-156 

California _ 156 

Colorado  .  1 57 

Connecticut 158-159 

Delaware 159 

District  of  Columbia 159-160 

Florida 160 

Georgia 160-161 

Idaho 161 

niinois 161-168 

Indiana 163-164 

Iowa 164-165 

Kansas 165-166 

Kentucky 166-167 

Louisiana 167 

Maine 167-168 

Maryland 168-169 

Massachusetts 169-171 

Michigan 171-178 

Minnesota 178-175 

Mississippi 175 

Miflsoun 175-176 
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Legriolation — Continaed.  Page. 

Laws,  digest  of — 

Mdntana  - 177 

Nebraska 177 

Nevada 178 

New  Hampshire 178-179 

New  Jersey 179-180 

New  Mexico 180-181 

New  York 181-188 

North  Carolina 183 

North  Dakota 1 183-184 

Ohio 185-188 

Oklahoma .,  . 184 

Oregon 186-187 

Pennsylvania 187-189 

Rhode  Island 189-190 

South  Carolina 190 

South  Dakota 191 

Tennessee . 192 

Texas 192 

Utah - 192-193 

Vermont 193 

Virginia 194 

Washington 194-195 

West  Virginia 196 

Wisconsin ....  196-197 

Wyoming _ 197 

General  pure  food  laws — 

General  statement 137-138 

Foreign 110 

State 110-111 

Proposed,  national 111-U6 

Brosiusbill 116 

^bels 112-118 

Legal  standards 113-116 

National  commission 118-116 

Prohibition. 113 

Tabulation  of ,  dairy  products... 150-153 

Foods  generally 144r-149 

Lemon: 

Flavoring  extracts 14,89 

Linseed  oil 109 

Louisiana: 

Pure  food  laws 167 

Maine: 

Pure  food  laws 167-168 

Malt  liquors: 

Digest  of  evidence - 69-79 

Adulteration 73-74 

Beer 75-76 

Review  of  evidence 11 

Color  of 74 

Preservatives 19,105-108 

Form,  brewing,  regulations  and  standards 76-78 

Hops,  substitutes 73 

Ingredients 69-74 

Labels,form 76 

Laws — 

Proposed  legal  standard 78-79 

Proposed,  national  regulation  favored 78 

Summary 139 

Tabulated ^.... 145 

Malt  and  malt  substitutes 69-73 

Malt  extract 11,76 

Preservatives 105-108 
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Malt  liquors— Continned.  Page. 

Process  of  mannfacttire 74-76 

Aging 75 

Ale  and  porter 76 

Bacteria,  exclusion  of 74 

CloadinesBof  beer • 75-76 

Oomi)osition  and  gravity  of  beer 76 

German  and  Ajncnrican  beer 75 

Malt  extract.. 76 

Pasteurizing .- 75 

Maple  sugar 7 

Digest  of  evidence 54-55 

Laws,  summary 189-140 

Tabulated 146 

Maple  sirup 7 

Digest  of  evidence 54-56 

Laws,  sunftnary 189-140 

Tabulated 146 

Maryland: 

Pure  food  laws 168-169 

Massachusetts! 

Pure  food  laws.... 16^170 

Meat  (see  also  Beef;  Veal) : 

Methods  of  preserving 17-18,99 

Michigan: 

Pure  food  laws 171-173 

Milk  6 

Digest  of  evidence 51-68 

Coloring 52 

Condensed  milk- 
Digest  of  evidence  52-53 

Proposed  le^slation _ 58 

Skimmedmilk .  6 

Contamination _. .        52 

Laws,  summary 142-143 

Tabulated 161-158 

Preservatives 62 

Borax  and  boracic  acid 97 

Formalin 96 

Skimmed  milk 52 

Mineral  waters: 

Artificial .• 90 

Minnesota: 

Pure  food  laws 173-175 

Mississippi: 

Pure  food  laws  .. 175 


Pure  food  laws 175-176 

flour.     ( See  Flour. ) 

Molasses 7,56 

Montana: 

Pure  food  laws 177 

Mordants  in  vegetables 15 

Mustard 64-65 

Adulterations,  flour _         9 

Plaster  of  pans 9 

National  Pure  Food  and  J>TVLg  Congress: 

Organization 25-26 

KationuEil  pure  food  law: 

G^eneral  desirability  for 19^20 

Kebraska: 

Pure  food  laws 177-178 

Nevada: 

Pure  food  laws 178 

Mew  Hampshire: 

Pure  food  laws 178-179 
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New  Jersey:  Page. 

Pnre  food  laws  - 179-180 

Kew  Mexico: 

Pure  food  laws ...  180-181 

Kew  York: 

Pure  food  laws 181-188 

North  Carolina: 

Pnre  food  laws 183 

North  Dakota: 

Pure  food  laws •. 183-184 

Ohio: 

Pure  food  laws _ .,  185-186 

Oklahoma: 

Pnre  food  laws 184 

Oleomargarine: 

Digest  of  evidence _ 5-6 

Animal  industry,  benefit  to 6 

Cattle,  effect  on  price.- 50 

Coloring 5,50^1,91 

Proposed  legislation _.        51 

Wisconsin  law ^ 51 

Fraudulent  sale _     5 

Ingredients  in  process  of  manufacture 45-46 

Internal-reyenqe  tax,  opposition  to 6 

Laws,  summary 141-142 

Tabulated 150-153 

Sale  as  butter 48-^ 

Taxation 51 

Wholesomeness _ 46-48 

Olive  oil 9,65-^ 

California  law 156 

Oregon: 

Pure  food  laws 187 

Paints 109 

Pancake  flour 26-27 

Pennsylvania: 

Purefoodlaws 187-189 

Pickles - 66 

Coloring  materials,  alum 9 

Preservatives: 

Review  of  evidence 16 

Digest  of  evidence 92-108 

Antiseptics,  physiological  effects .  16-17,93-94 

Usedefended 94 

3QQf  _  __ ^^^        19 

Diomestic-"!-^'^"!"'^"^---"-^^" 

Foreign 107-108 

Borax  and  boracic  acid. 17-18, 97-102 

Butter 97-99 

Meat 99 

Milk 97 

Nature  and  uses.  97 

Physiological  effects ..-  100-102 

Butter 97-99 

Cider : 105 

Dairy  products,  laws,  summary 142 

Formalin 17 

Fruit - 104 

Meat- 
Borax  and  boracic  acid 99 

Pyroligneous  acid 108 

Refrigeration 103 

Salt  and  saltpeter -..      108 

Smoking .._ 108 

Sulphur  and  its  compounds 102-103 

Methods  of  preserving . .  16, 18 

Milk 52,97 
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Preservatives— GontiDned.  Patse. 

Proposed  lei^ation -- — 17 

liimitation 108 

Prohibition 108 

Publicity 108 

Saccharin 1 105 

Salicylic  acid 18-19,103-104 

Process  butter : 

Digest  of  evidence 44-45 

Laws,  summary -. 141-142 

Proprietary  medicines: 

Poisons  in 110 

Pure  food  (see  also  Unwholesome  food): 

Definition 23 

Movements  for : 25-26 

Bffect  on  exports 26 

National  law,  general  desirability  of  - 19-20 

Pyroligneous  acid: 

Use  in  preserving  meats 103 

Benovated  butter: 

Digest  of  evidence 44-45 

Laws,  summary 141-142 

Rhode  Island: 

Pure-food  laws 189-190 

Bice: 

Gleaning  of,  Louisiana  law  _ 167 

Salad  oil.    {Qee  (Hive  oU,)       . 
Saleratus: 

Use  in  biscuits 44 

Salicylic  acid: 

Use  as  a  preservative  1 1^-19, 103-104 

Salt: 

Adulterations : 9,65 

Use  in  preserving  meats 103 

Saltpeter: 

Use  in  preserving  meats 103 

Society  for  Promotion  of  Health: 

Pure-food  education : 26 

Soda-water  syrups: 

Flavoring  extracts 14,89-90 

South  Carolina: 

Pure-food  laws 190 

South  Dakota: 

Pure-food  laws 191 

Spices: 

Review  of  evidence 9 

State  commissions  and  officers: 

General  statement 137 

Tabulation,  dairy  products 150-153 

Effects  general 144-149 

Sugar  (see  also  Maple  sugar) \ 

Review  of  evidence 7 

Digest  of  evidence 54 

Laws,  summary 139-140 

Tabulated 146-148 

Process  of  refining 54 

Sulphur: 

Use  in  pi eserving  meats 102, 108 

Syrup  (see  also  Sodo-tixi^f^r  82^nfp0) ,    7,64 

Digest  of  evidence 55^56 

Adulterations ^ 9 

Laws — 

Proposed 57 

Summary 139, 140 

Tabulated 146-148 

Table  oil.    (See  Olive  oil.) 
Tariff: 

Tea 67 

I  O— VOL  XI— 48  --^ 
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Taxation:  Pase. 

Batterine,  intemal-reyenae'tazee  61 

OppoBition  to 6 

Tea: 

Review  of  evidence 10 

Coloring 10,67 

Extent  of  adnlteration 10 

Facing 67 

Legal  standard  proposed 10,67 

Tariff 67 

Temperance  drinks: 

Coloring  of  flavors 15 

Tennessee: 

Pore-food  laws Ift2 

Texas: 

Pure-food  la¥ra 192 

Tomato  catsup _ _    9,66 

United  States : 

Pure-food  laws 154-155 

Unwholesome  food 25 

Filth  .. 25 

Laws,  sammary  of .  .      138 

Tabulation  of 145 

Lead  polBoniDg 25 

MUk - 52 

Utah: 

Pure-food  la¥ro 192-193 

Vanilla  substitutes — • ..  14,89 

Veal: 

lilinoislaw 162 

New  Hampshire  law 178 

Ohio  law   185 

Vermont: 

Pure-food  laws 198-194 

Vinegar 9,66 

Laws,  summary 139 

Tabulated 146-148 

Virginia: 

Pure-food  laws 194 

Washington: 

Pure-food  laws 194r-195 

Water: 

Filtration  of ,  use  of  alum  in 48 

West  Virginia: 

Pure-food  laws 196 

Wheat  meal: 

Sale  of  imitation,  Maine  law 168 

Wines: 

Review  of  evidence ..' 11-12 

Digest  of  evidence 79-86 

Blending 79 

Champame 80-84 

Artificially  carbonated 12,82-83 

Comparative  tests 83-84 

Difficulty  and  process  of  manufacture 80-82 

Labels 84 

Proposed  legislation - 85-86 

Labels 13-14,84-85 

Laws: 

Proposed,  national 85 

State   -.-       85 

Summary j - 139 

Preservatives,  salicylic  acid 104 

Wisconsin: 

Pure  food  laws 196-197 

Wyoming: 

Pure-food  laws  .-...- ,..-. 197 
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Page. 

Adams  Express  Ck>mpan3r  t;.  Ohio  State  Auditor 84 

ApiK>rtionineiit  to  localities,  oorporations,  MaBBachoaetts 15 

Assessments: 
Freouenoy  of — 

Biennial,  Iowa  .,. 159 

Decennial,  Ohio 73 

Triennial,  Pennsylvania _ 69 

niinois 120,126-127 

Iowa _ 158 

Michigan 103 

Newtfersey 48 

Ohio ..  71 

Texas 171 

Wisconsin 185 

Bankers: 

Foreign,  New  York i^-4S 

Illinois 122 

Individual,  New  York 48 

Privat  •,  net  earnings,  Pennsylvania 68 

Banks  (see  also  Savings  hanks) : 

Connecticnt 88 

Illinois _ ...-      281 

Indiana 92-98 

Iowa _ 162 

Massachusetts 18 

Michigan 105-106 

Montreal 200 

New  Jersey 54-55 

New  York 48-44 

Ohio 75 

Ontario 188 

Pennsylvania 62-68 

Quebec 197 

Texas 177-178 

Wisconsin.. 148 

Bondholders: 

Massachusetts 18 

Railroad,  exemption,  Connecticut 82 

Bonds,  Pennsylvania 65 

Book,  examination  of  Massachusetts 14 

Building  and  loan  associations: 

Illinois- 122 

Indiana 97-98 

Iowa      168 

Mortgages  held  exempt.  New  York 89 

Ohio 78 

Pennsvlvania 68 

Business  license  taxes: 

Montreal 200 

Ontario.. 192-193 

Pennsylvania 66 

Quebec,  city  of 199 

(Juebec  (province) 196 

Texas. ,,,.,., 178-176 

281 
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Capital  stock  tax:  Page. 

Actual  value  of  all  property,  corporatiosui  generally,  Pennsylvania 59-M 

Stock  at  actual  value — 

Express  companies,  Wisconsin 145-146 

Freight-line  companies,  Wisconsin 144-145 

Palaoe-car  companies,  Wisconsin _  143-144 

Stock  at  actual  value  and  bonds- 
Express  companies,  Indiana 96-97 

Iowa 169-170 

Railroads,  Connecticut 33 

Sleeping-car  companies,  Indiana 96-97 

Telegraph  compuiies,  bidiana 96-97 

Iowa 163-164 

Telephone  companies,  Indiana 96-97 

Iowa 163-164 

Stock  at  par  value — 

Corporations  generally,  New  Jersey 51,52^53 

New  Fork 41-42 

Electric  companies,  Ontario 189 

Gas  companies,  Ontario _ 189 

Loan  companies,  Quebec 197-198 

Palace-car  companies,  Ontario 190 

Telegraph  companies,  Ontario 189 

Quebec 198 

Telephone  companies,  Ontario 189 

Quebec .      198 

iVust  companies,  Ontario . . 189 

Stock  at  par  and  surplus- 
Insurance  companies.  New  Jersey 54 

Safe-deposit  companies,  New  Jersey. 54 

Savings  banks,  New  Jersey 54 

Trust  companies.  New  Jersey 54 

Casualty  companies,  gross  receipts,  Wisconsin 149 

Chattela: 

Connectiout 30 

Massachusetts ..*. 13 

NewYork  _ 39 

Cigarette  tax,  Ohio -        87 

Connecticut  ..  - __  29-35 

Constitutional  limitations: 

Connecticut 29 

niinois - 119 

Indiana 88 

Iowa - 157 

Michigan.- - 103,180-181 

New  Jersey   _ .         48 

Ohio : -. 71 

Texas   -. 171 

Wisconsin 134 

Corporations: 

Tax  laws,  general- 
Connecticut 3^-34 

niinois 120,122-126 

iDdiana 92-98 

Iowa - 162-170 

Massachusetts — 14-19 

Michigan 106-118,171^186 

New  Jersey 61  -57 

NewYork 40-45 

Ohio    75-87 

Ontario 187-190,193-195 

Pennsylvania 58-69 

Quebec 197-198 

Texas 175-178 

Wisconsin... 140-160 

Bonds,  held  by  residents,  Pennsvlvania 60-61 

Capital  stock  tax.    (See  Capital  stock  tax, ) 
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Corporationa — Continued.  Page. 
Franchise  tax.    (See  Franchise  tax,) 
Gross  receipts.    (See  Qrosa  receipts.) 
Net  earnings.     ( See  Net  earnings, ) 
Personal  property- 
New  York 40 

Ontario 193 

Wis<x.nsin 140 

Property  tax — 

C!onnecticnt 30 

Illinois 122 

Indiana    - 92 

Iowa 162 

Michigan 106 

New  Jersey,  same  as  individual 53-54 

Ohio    75 

Texas 176 

Wisconsin 140 

Real  estate — 

Massachusetts 14 

New  York 40 

Ontario 193 

Pennsylvania 60 

Wisconsin 140 

Unit  system  of  assessment  (see  also RaUroads,  Telegraph,  etc.),  corpora- 
tions generally,  Pennsylvania , 59-60 

Credits: 

Oonnecticut 30 

niinois  _ 120 

Iowa. : 158 

Ohio. 72,73 

Texas 172 

Debts  due: 

Connecticut 30 

Indiana y...-  80 

Massachusetts 1 13 

New  York 39 

Pennsylvania 65, 66 

Texas 172 

Deductions  for  debt: 

Connecticut 81 

Illinois 122 

Indiana .,.  90 

Iowa .. 158 

New  Jjorsey 48 

New  York 38 

Texas 172 

DejKwits: 

Ohio 72,78 

Ontario    193 

Savings  banks,  tax  to  bank,  Connecticut 33 

Massachusetts 18-19 

Trust  companies,  tax  to  company,  Massachusetts 19 

Electric  light  and  power  companies: 

Business  tax,  Texas 177 

Dividends,  New  Jersey 62 

New  York 42 

Gross  earnings- 
New  Jersey 52 

New  York 43 

Ohio 86 

Pennsylvania : _ 61 

Wisconsin 147 

Property  tax,  Iowa 168 

New  Jersey 64 

Stock  at  actual  value,  Massachusetts - 14 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario 189 
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Eqtialization: 

Indiana 91-92 

New  Jersey 49-51 

New  York.... 36 

Ohio 73 

Examination  of  books,  MassachTOsettB 14 

Exemptions: 

Massachnsetts 11,12 

Michigan 108-104 

New  Jersey 48 

Ohio 72 

Ontario 192 

Wisconsin •_ 184 

Express  companies: 
Gross  earnings— 

Connecticut 84 

Michigan 115-116 

New  Jersey 51-52 

New  York 42 

Ohio 85^86 

Pennsylvania 61,63-64 

Texas 176 

Mileage  tax,  Ontario  190 

Personal  prox)erty,  Texas 176 

Property  tax,  Illinois    .. 122 

Sto^  at  actual  value,  Wisconsin 145, 146 

Stock  at  actual  valae  and  bonds,  Iowa 169,170 

Unit  system — 

Indiana 96-97 

Iowa. 169-170 

Ohio 88-84 

Foreign  corporations: 
Lfoense  tax — 

New  York  41 

Pennsylvania , 60 

Texas 178 

Franchise  tax: 

Corporations  nsing  streets  and  public  places,  gross  receipts- 
New  Jersey    58 

New  York 40-41 

Freig^ht  line  companies,  stock  at  actual  value,  Wisconsin 144 

Gas  companies: 

Business  tax,  Texas 177 

Dividends,  New  Jersey 52 

New  York 42 

Ghross  receipts- 
New  Jersey 62 

New  York 42 

Ohio 86 

Ontario 189 

Property  tax — 

Illinois 122 

Indiana ...  98 

Iowa : 168 

New  Jersey 54 

Wisconsin -.- 147-148 

Stock  at  actual  value,  Massachusetts 14 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario 189 

General  property  tax: 

Connecticut 89 

Indiana 89 

Iowa ' 158 

Massachusetts 11 

Michigan 108 

New  Jersey 48 

New  York 36 

Ohio 71 


i 
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General  property  tax — Continned.  Pas®* 

Texas _ 171 

Wificonsin 134 

Ooods  on  hand: 

Connecticut 81 

Maesachusetts 13 

Qross  receipts  tax: 

Corporations  nsing  streets  and  public  places,  New  Jersey 58 

Electric  liffht  and  power  comx>anieB — 

New  Jersey 52 

New  York 42 

Ohio 06 

Pennsylvania 61 

Wisconsin 147 

Express  companies — 

Connecticnt -._ 34 

Michigan 115-116 

New  Jersey 51-52 

New  York 42 

Ohio : 85-S6 

Pennsylvania ...  61,68-64 

Texas ^ 176 

Gas  companies — 

New  Jersey 62 

New  York 42 

Ohio 86 

Ontario 189 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 125 

Insurance  companies— 

Connecticnt 83 

Iowa.. 164-166 

Massachusetts 19 

Michigan 117 

New  Jersey 52 

New  York 42 

Ontario 188 

Pennsylvania 61-62 

Quebec 197 

Texas 177 

Wisconsin 149 

Interstate  corporations,  apportionment,  Pennsylvania 61 

Palace  car  companies- 
New  Jersey 1 52 

New  York 42 

Texas 177 

Wisconsin 147 

Pil>e-line  companies — 

New  Jersey 52 

New  York.... 42 

Ohio : 86 

Railro9ds — 

Mlchimn 108-109,111 

New  York 42 

Ohio 77-79 

Pennsylvania 61 

Texas 176 

Wisconsin : 140-148 

Street  railways- 
Massachusetts  17-18 

New  York 42 

Ohio 86-87 

Pennsylvania 61 

Surety  companies,  New  Jersey 62 

Telegraph  companies- 
Michigan 115-116 

New  Jersey 51--52 

NewYork 42 

Pennsylvania 61 
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Gro8«  receipts  tax— Continued.  Page. 
Telephone  cM)mpanie8— 

Michigan. 115-116 

New  Jeraey 51-52 

New  York 42 

Pennsylyania 61 

Wisconsin 147 

Transportation  and  transmission  companies,  New  York ..  42 

Water  companies,  New  York 42 

Ohio 86 

Guaranty  companies,  net  earnings,  Wisconsin 148 

niinoia 119-183 

Illinois  Central  Bailroad 125 

Income  tax: 

Connecticut,  USB  prior  to  1819 29 

•     Massachusetts .  13 

Ontario 196-196 

Incorporation  fees.     (See  Organization  tax,) 

Indiana ^ 88-102 

Inheritance  tax: 
Collateral- 
Connecticut   85 

niinois 126 

lowH.     .  170 

Massachusetts 20 

Michigan 118 

New»Jersey 57 

New  York 46 

Ohio 87 

Pennsylyania 66 

Direct- 
Connecticut..  85 

Illinois 126 

Michigan 118 

New  York 46 

Pennsylyania,  law  1897  yoid 66 

Ontario 187 

Quebec 199 

Insurance  companies: 

Capital  stock  at  actual  yalue,  Massachusetts 19 

Connecticut 88 

Foreign- 
Connecticut 88 

Indiana 98 

Ohio 75 

Qtoss  premiums- 
Iowa 164-166 

Massachusetts 19 

Michigan 117 

New  Jersey 52 

New  York 42 

Ontario •....  188 

Pennsylyania 61-62 

Quebec _ 197 

Texas 177 

Wisconsin 149 

Massachusetts ^ 19 

Net  receipts,  Illinois 126 

Net  yalue  of  policies,  Massachusetts 19 

Property  tax,  Illinois 122 

Indiana ...- 93 

Retaliatory  taxes,  Ontario 188 

Specific  tax,  Montreal 200 

Stock  at  actual  yalue,  Massachusetts 14 

Stockatpar  and  surplus,  New  Jersey 54 

Investment  tax,  Connecticut 34 

Iowa - 157-170 

Licenses.     (See  Business  licenses;  Liquor  tax, ) 


L 
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Liquor-license  tax:  P^ge- 

Massachusetts 20 

Michigan  _• 118 

NewJersey 57 

New  York 45 

Ohio - 87 

Pennsylvania 66 

Quebec 196 

Wisconsin 137 

Listing  of  property: 

Connecticut 31 

Illinois 120-122 

Indiana  .  _ 90 

Iowa - - 159 

Massachusetts 18 

Michigan  .. 104-105 

New  York 39 

Ohio s 73-74 

Xroan  companies: 

Stock  at  par  value,  Ontario    188 

Quebec-. .     _ 197-198 

Machinery,  Massachusetts 13 

Manufacturing  companies: 

Pavoredby  assessors,  New  Jersey.  - 54 

niinois 119 

Iowa _ 159 

Materials  and  goods,  Connecticut _ _ 81 

Michigan _ 107 

Pennsylvania 58 

Property  tax,  Indiana _ _ 93 

Massachusetts _  _  _ 11-28 

Michigan 103-118.179-186 

Mining  company : 

Massachusetts 15 

Michigan. 117-118 

Property  tax,  Illinois 122 

Indiana 93 

Money : 

Connecticut 30 

Illinois - --- --._ --.--.      120 

Indiana _ . .        89 

Massachusetts   _.-        13 

New  York 39 

Ohio _...  72,78 

Texas _ 172 

Montreal •__ 199-203 

Mortgages: 

Exemption  advocated 2«2-203 

Connecticut _ 30, 31 

Indiana 89-90 

Iowa 158.159-161 

Massachusetts _ _  - 12 

Michigan .._ 104 

New  Jersey 49 

New  York 37,39-40 

Ontario 192 

Pennsylvania 65 

Texas.- : 172-173 

Wisconsin ..  139-140 

Navigation  companies,  stock  at  par  value,  Quebec 198 

Net  earnings  tax: 

Brokers,  Pennsylvania 63 

Dividends  in  excess  of  4  per  cent— 

Electric  light  and  power  companies — 

New  Jersey _ 52 

NewYork ' _ 42 

Qsa  companies,  New  Jersey 52 

NewYork 42 
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Net  eamines  tax — Continued.  Page. 

Dividends  in  excess  of  4  per  cent —Continued. 

New  York 42 

Street  railways.  Massachusetts 17 

Water  companies,  New  York 42 

Guaranty  companies,  Wisconsin 148 

Insurance  companies,  Illinois 126 

Pennsylvania 63 

Private  bankers,  Pennsylvania _ 63 

Sayings  institutions,  Pennsylvania _ 63 

Trust  companies,  Wisconsin 148 

New  Jersey 48-57 

New  York 86-37 

Nonresidents' : 

Capital  invested  in  State,  New  York 38 

Deots  owing  to,  New  York  .  _ 38 

Mortgages  held  exempt,  New  York 39 

Occupation  tax: 

Montreal 200 

Quebec,  city  of 199 

Texafl : 178-175 

Ohio. 71-87 

Ontario 187-196 

Organization  tax  (see  also  Foreign  corporations^  license  tax): 

Connecticut 34 

Michigan 118 

New  Jersey 51 

New  York 41 

Pennsylvania _ 58 

Texas 178 

Wisconsin 140 

Palace  car  companies: 
Gross  receipts— 

NewJersey    .   52 

New  York 42 

Texas 177 

Stock  at  actual  value,  Wisconsin 143-144 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario 190 

Unit  system — 

Indiana 96-97 

Ohio - ; 86 

Pennsylvania ......        60 

Pennsylvania 58-70 

Personal  property* 

Connecticut 80-31 

Defined— 

Connecticut 30 

Massachusetts _ 13 

New  York 39 

Ohio    72 

Ontario 192 

Wisconsin 134 

Exemption,  city  of  Montreal 200 

Quebec 199 

Illinois -- 120 

Indiana -: 89 

Jowa 158 

Massachusetts 12-13,21-23 

Michigan 104 

New  York 87-40 

Ohio ...  72-74 

Ontario 192 

Pennsylvania .-        70 

Texas ^ 172 

Without  the  State  exempt,  Indiana - 89 

NewJersey _ 48 


I 
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Pipe  line  companies:  P^^* 

Groflfl  receipts — 

New  Jersey 52 

New  York 42 

Ohio 86 

Unit  system,  Ohio — 86 

Poll  tax: 

Connecticat 35 

Massachiisetts 11 

New  Jersey. 48 

Texas 173 

Wisconsin ..-      137 

Uuebec: 

atyof 199 

Province  of 196-203 

Railroads  (see  also  Street  railways); 

Connecticat 82 

Gross  receipts — 

Michigan 108-109,111 

New  York 42 

Ohio 77-79 

Pennsylvania. 61 

Texas         176 

Wisconsin 140-148 

Mileage  tax,  Ontario 189 

Quebec 198 

New  Jersey . 55-57 

New  York    . 44-45 

Ohio 76-83 

Pennsylvania 64 

Property  tax — 

Illinois 122-125 

Ohio... 77-79 

Ontario.- ._  194-195 

Texas 176 

Real  estate — 

Connecticut 32 

Massachusetts 17 

New  York 44 

Pennsylvania _ ^ 60 

Stock  at  actual  value,  Massachusetts... 14,17 

Stock  at  actual  value  and  bonds,  Connecticut ^ 32 

Stock  at  par  or  appraised  value.  New  York 41-42 

Unit  system  — 

Connecticut 32 

Illinois 123-125 

Indiana  .. 94r-96 

Iowa 166-168 

New  Jersey ._,  55-57 

Pennsylvania 60 

Valuation,  Michigan 109-in,  181-186 

Real  estate: 

Connecticut 30 

Defined— 

New  York 39 

Ohio 72  • 

Ontario 191 

Iowa. 158 

Massachusetts U 

Montreal 200 

New  York 36 

Ohio 72 

Ontario. 191 

Texas 171 

Rental  values: 

Taxation  of,  city  of  Montreal 200 

Quebec.  _ 199 
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Reports  of  corporations:  Page. 

Connecticut _ 30 

Massachusetts 14 

Michigan 107,111-112 

Ontario 190 

Pennsylvania 59,61 

Quebec _ 198 

Revenue,  sources  of.     (See  State  revenue,) 

Safe-deposit  companies.    Capital  stock  at  par  and  surplus,  New  Jersey  _ .        54 

Savings  banks: 

Capital  stock  at  par  and  surplus,  New  Jersey 54 

Connecticut   38 

Deposits — 

Connecticut 88 

Massachusetts 18 

New  York 44 

Massachusetts 18-19 

Mortgages  held  exempt,  New  York. 39 

Net  earnings,  Pennsylvania 68 

NewYork 44 

Property  tax,  Indiana 08 

NewJersey.  .  ..  - 54 

Real  estate,  Connecticut 33 

Massachusetts 18 

Separation  of  State  and  local  taxation: 

Connecticut 29 

New  Jersey 48 

Ontario 187 

Pennsylvania 58 

Quebec 187,196 

Shareholders.     {^/^  StockholderB,) 

Sleeping  car  companies.     (See  PaHajcercar  companies,) 

Special  franchises,  defined,  New  York 89 

Special  tax  oommissions.     (See  Tax  commissiona,) 

Stamp  tax,  Ontario 187 

State  revenue,  sources  of: 

Connecticut 82 

Massachusetts 20 

New  Jersey 48 

NewYork 36 

Ontario 190 

Pennsylvania 58,67-69 

Quebec.- 196 

j^  Wisconsin 149-150 

^  State  tax  commissions: 

Permanent- 
Indiana 91-92 

Michigan 105 

Wisconsin 150-156 

Special— 

Illinois 182-188 

Iowa. 157 

Massachusetts.. 23-28 

NewYork 46-47 

Ohio 79-83 

Stockholders: 
Exemption — 

Connecticut  80 

NewJersey 48 

NewYork 88 

Illinois...-  ...-      121 

Indiana 89 

Iowa - 162 

Massachusetts 18 

Michigan. 104.106 

Montreal - ._ 201 

Nonresident,  Connecticut 82 
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Stockholders — Continned.  P»«e. 

Pennsylvania .-.        65 

Ohio .- 73 

Ontario 192 

Railroads,  exemption,  Ck>nnecticnt -- 82 

Wisconsin —      140 

Street  railways: 

Ck>nnecticat ..!..        82 

Dividends  in  excess  of  8  per  cent,  Massachusetts 17 

Dividends  in  excess  of  4  per  cent,  New  York 42 

Gross  receipts- 
Massachusetts 17-18 

Montreal 201 

New  York - 42 

Ohio_   - 86-87 

Pennsylvania 61 

Wisconsin 147 

Mileage  tax — 

Ontario 189 

Quebec 198 

Texas .- 177 

Property  tax: 

Illinois - 122 

Indiana 93 

Iowa 168 

New  Jersey    .- 54 

Real  estate,  Montreal 201 

Ontario - 191 

Stock  at  actual  value,  Massachusetts 14 

Stock  at  actual  value  and  bonds,  Connecticut 32 

Unit  system,  Connecticut ' 32 

Surety  companies,  gross  receipts.  New  Jersey i  52 

Tax  commissions.     (See  State  tax  commissions, ) 

Tax  inquisitor  system,  Ohio 74 

Telegraph  companies: 

Connecticut 84 

Gross  receipts — 

Michigan 115-116 

New  Jersey 51-52 

New  York 1,..  42 

Pennsylvania 61 

Message  tax,  Texas. 177 

Mileage  tax,  Connecticut _ 34 

Wisconsin 146-147 

Property  tax,  New  Jersey 54 

Stock  at  actual  value,  Illinois 125-126 

Massachusetts. 14 

Stock  at  actual  value  and  bonds,  Iowa. 163 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario _.      189 

Quebec , 198 

Unit  system — 

Indiana .._ 96-97 

Iowa 163.164 

Ohio _ 83-84 

Pennsylvania 60 

Telephone  companies : 

Connecticut 84 

Gross  receipts — 

Michigan 115-116 

New  Jersey 51-52 

New  York 42 

Pennsylvania 61 

Wisconsin 147 

Property  tax,  New  Jersey    54 

Stock  at  actual  value,  Massachusetts ._ 14 

Stock  at  actual  value  and  bonds,  Iowa 168 
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Telephone  companies — Continued.  Page. 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario 189 

Quebec. 198 

Transmitters,  Connecticut 34 

Texas 177 

Unit  system — 

Inaiana    96-97 

Iowa _ 183-164 

.      Ohio 83-84 

Texas. i 171-178 

Transpcmation  and  transmission  companies,  gross  earnings,  New  York.        42 
Trust  companies : 

Capitaistock  at  actual  value,  Massachusetts 19 

Capital  stock  at  par  and  surplus.  New  Jersey  - 54 

Deposits,  Massachusetts _.        19 

Massachusetts .  19 

Net  earnings,  Wisconsin 148 

New  York 44 

Peunsylyania. _ • 63 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario — 189 

Trust  funds,  Massachusetts  .  - 19 

Urban  and  rural  property: 

Comparative  burden  of  taxation- 
Massachusetts 11 

New  York 37 

Ontario ..     ... 192 

Vacant  property  in  cities,  assessment,  Ontario 191 

Valuation: 

Percentage  of  true  values,  Connecticut d9 

Real  and  personal  property — 

Connecticut 31 

Iowa 161 

Massachusetts 20-21 

Pennsylvania 69 

Wisconsin ■ 135-136 

Vehicles: 

Pennsylvania 66 

Specific  tax,  Montreal 200 

Vessels: 

Connecticut -.        80 

Massachusetts 13 

Water  companies: 

Business  tax, Texas.. 177 

Dividends.  New  York 42 

Gross  receipts,  New  York 42 

Ohio 86 

Property  tax — 

Indiana 93 

Iowa. 168 

NewJersey 54 

Wisconsin .- 147-148 

Stock  at  actual  value,  Massachusetts  14 

Wills,  Pennsylvania 66 

Wisconsin - 134-156 

Writs,  Pennsylvania 66 
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